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INTRODUCTION 


TO add a dash of variety to the routine of selecting the ten 
plays that would most worthily represent the current theatre sea- 
son in this book I called for suggestions. 

To ten of the leading reviewers of plays in New York I sent 
a list of twenty-four dramas culled from a total of one hundred 
and sixty-three, from which I expected to make my own final 
selections, asking them to write in any of their favorites I had 
overlooked. 

“Tf,” I wrote, “if you were the editor of an American year 
book of the drama, boldly entitled ‘The Best Plays of 1926-27,’ 
which ten of these plays would you include therein?” 

From the ten critics I received nine answers. The missing col- 
league was already lost in Europe. Each of the nine obligingly 
stipulated his preferences. Between them they named twenty- 
five plays. 

When I had counted the votes I found that Philip Dunning 
and George Abbott’s “Broadway” and Maxwell Anderson’s “Sat- 
urday’s Children” were the only two plays that had received 
unanimously the critics’ endorsement. 

Maurine Watkins’ “Chicago” and W. Somerset Maugham’s 
“The Constant Wife” were tied for second choice with eight 
votes each. 

The Molnar-Wodehouse comedy, ‘‘The Play’s the Thing,” had 
seven votes, Robert Emmet Sherwood’s “The Road to Rome” 
six. There were five each for Edouard Bourdet’s “The Captive,” 
S. N. Behrman’s “The Second Man,” and Sidney Howard’s “The 
Silver Cord,” and four each for Martinez Sierra’s “The Cradle 
Song” and Paul Green’s Pulitzer prize-winning play, “In Abra- 
ham’s Bosom.” 

There were three votes each for Kenyon Nicholson’s “The 
Barker,” Richard Barry’s “White Wings,” and Sidney Howard’s 
“Ned McCobb’s Daughter,” two each for George Kelly’s “Daisy 
Mayme,” the Goodrich-Palmer Browning adaptation, “‘Capon- 
sacchi,” the Copeau-Croué-Ivan “Brothers Karamazov” and Lae- 
titia Macdonald’s “Lady Alone,” and one each for “The Con- 
stant Nymph,” Pirandello’s “Right You Are If You Think You 
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Are,” Franz Werfel’s “Juarez and Maximilian,” the Brooks-Lister 
“Spread Eagle,” the Lindsay-Robinson “Tommy, ” Frederick 
Lonsdale’s “On Approval” and Vincent Lawrence’s “Sour 
Grapes.” 

The ten best plays of last season, therefore, if you ask nine 
leading play critics, were: 


“Broadway” “The Play’s the Thing” 
“Saturday’s Children” “The Captive” 

“Chicago” “The Silver Cord” 

“The Constant Wife” “The Second Man,” and either 
“The Road to Rome” “The Cradle Song,” or 


“In Abrabam’s Bosom.” 


It is a good list and an intelligent list. Standing on the side 
lines, all dressed up in the pure white of an impartial referee, I 
can honestly felicitate my confreres on their selections. I had, 
before I wrote them, included eight of these eleven plays in my 
own list. These I have retained. 

I have, however, substituted George Kelly’s “Daisy Mayme” 
for “The Second Man.” ‘Daisy Mayme,” I think, is the more 
purposeful drama of the two, a more incisive study of native 
character and an equally well written play. Only the excep- 
tional brilliance of its dialogue gives “The Second Man” its 
greater popular value. 

Of the two plays that received four votes each, and were there- 
fore tied for tenth place in the list, I had previously taken “The 
Cradle Song.” 

The only other play about which there was doubt in my mind 
was Bourdet’s “The Captive.” The doubt, however, was not 
inspired by the play, or by any question of its quality as written 
drama, but rather by the quite natural question as to its place 
in this particular year book. 

Inasmuch as “The Captive” has been condemned, however un- 
justly, by law and voluntarily withdrawn, without benefit of 
trial, from our stage, it ceases actively to figure as a history- 
making contribution to the current drama. 

Should it, or should it not, therefore, make way for another 
play of less historical significance theatrically but of equal ma- 
terial importance to the American theatre? Has “The Captive,” 
on its record of success, a right to fill the space I otherwise 
would give to Paul Green’s “In Abraham’s Bosom,” which was 
popularly classified as a failure? 
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I found Mr. Green’s drama rather sketchy and somewhat 
dated; a promise, I would say, rather than a fulfillment of its 
author’s undoubted genius, but it did win the Pulitzer prize as 
the American play of 1926 the writing of which brought the 
greatest credit upon a native playwright. And the judges who 
so proclaimed it, Walter Prichard Eaton, A. E. Thomas and 
Clayton Hamilton, I number among the most competent and 
sanely balanced of critics. 

On the other hand “The Captive” was an outstanding dra- 
matic success of the season of which this volume is a record. 
Before it was withdrawn it had been played for one hundred 
and eighty performances, attended by audiences that taxed the 
capacity of the theatre. These audiences could not have been 
drawn to the theatre or satisfied in the theatre by any salacious- 
ness traceable to either the text or the action of the Bourdet 
drama. A play jury of twelve citizens voted seven for its con- 
tinuance and five for its withdrawal. Admittedly written upon 
a theme that leers menacingly in the background, never coming 
quite into the picture, the auditor got from the play only so much 
knowledge of the evil he read into it as he brought to the theatre 
with him. Both Ibsen’s “Ghosts” and Brieux’s “Damaged 
Goods” would be barred by the application of the same moral 
standards. To leave “The Captive” out seemed only a little less 
cowardly than weakly to ignore the sensational adventure of 
which it was the center. 

In this dilemma I took counsel. In fact I took generous coun- 
sel. I queried my fellow reviewers. Five out of nine voted for 
“The Captive.” I took counsel with my friends. They either 
flushed embarrassedly or frankly confessed their unfitness to 
make a decision. I put the question to my percentage of the 
several million readers of those scattered newspapers for which 
I serve as dramatic correspondent, and the replies I received 
were strongly against “The Captive,” and as strongly in favor 
of holding to the facts and the record. 

I went into conference with my publishers and came out with 
the pleasant assurance that my judgment as editor would be re- 
spected. 

I stood finally just outside Omar’s door, having heard great 
argument to no definite purpose so far as I was personally con- 
cerned. 

And then I decided that “The Captive,” so far as this book 
and this editor and this year’s record are concerned, shall re- 
main where fate and circumstances have placed it. 
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The rest of the plays speak both for themselves and their 
patrons’ choice of drama. Each of them has been popularly ac- 
claimed. Few of the old-time artificial aids to play making are 
employed in any of them. They are forthright in expression, 
almost reportorial in subject and treatment and as timely in 
theme as last season’s best selling novel. The imaginative drama 
of another day is represented only by the smilingly satirical 
“Road to Rome,” the long popular sentimental drama only by 
the lovely “Cradle Song.” 

“Broadway” is a photographic account of thirty hours spent 
with the bootleggers and entertainers of a New York night club; 

“Saturday’s Children” is an observant and slightly cynical 
study of two young people who try to prove that two can live 
as cheaply and as contentedly as one on $40 a week and a fray- 
ing romance; 

“Chicago” is a first-page story written by a free-handed and 
keenly alert reporter without fear of any copy editor’s blue pen- 
cil and with something akin to joy in the thought that if the 
city editor doesn’t care for it he is privileged to take as Jong a 
walk in the park as he feels may be necessary to restore him 
to normal ; 

“The Constant Wife” is a brilliant English dramatist’s com- 
pliments to Everywoman’s predetermined allegiance to the single 
moral standard and the logical philosophy of the goose and the 
gander ; 

“The Play’s the Thing” is a freely expanded and slightly 
dubious anecdote admitted to parlor-story circles because of its 
wit and the turn-table twist given the story’s point at the end; 

“The Silver Cord” is a frank discussion of selfishly possessive 
mothers and the harm they are capable of doing in messing up 
the lives of their impressionable and often helpless progeny, and 
“Daisy Mayme” tears the fourth wall from the home of a 
more than usually typical circle of American kin, and reveals 
certain of us to ourselves with, I hope, beneficial results. 

I should like to include in the bestowal of thanks to all those 
who have helped with the compilation of this eighth volume of 
“The Best Plays” series the names of the nine worthies who, 
after sitting with me through a majority of the hundred and sixty- 
three dramas and the hundred other exhibits we saw in the thea- 
tre, were still strong enough and friendly enough to give me the 
value of their advice in the selection of the ten plays to be hon- 
ored. They were—naming them alphabetically, lest, like tem- 
peramental actresses, they accuse me of favoritism— 
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John Anderson of the New York Evening Post 
J. Brooks Atkinson of the Times 

Robert Benchley of Life 

Gilbert Gabriel of the Evening Sun 

Percy Hammond of the Herald Tribune 
George Jean Nathan of the American Mercury 
E. W. Osborne of the Evening World 

Frank Vreeland of the Evening Telegram and 
Alexander Woollcott of the Morning World. 


My thanks also go to the playwrights and publishers of the 
dramas from which excerpts are quoted. They are of vast help 
in maintaining this current history of the American theatre, its 
achievements and its failures. And, most of all, thanks to the 
buyers who continue to encourage and make possible the annual 
issue of the year book. 

B. M. 


Forest Hills, Long Island, 
June 15, 1927. 
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THE BEST PLAYS OF 1926-27 


THE SEASON IN NEW YORK 


ELUDING for the moment those statistical records drawn up 
in mass formation to the right and left of us, report is made that 
the New York theatre season of 1926-27 was one of compara- 
tively few successes and several rather conspicuous failures. As, 
for example: 

The failure of an elaborately organized play jury system to 
function, 

The failure of John Citizen to win his case against the theatre 
ticket speculators, 

The failure of certain producers of those bolder sex plays 
selected for test prosecution by the District Attorney to profit 
from the publicity gained, keep out of jail, and continue as before, 

As well as the expected failure of 70 per cent. of the 260 odd 
plays newly produced or importantly revived to attract sufficient 
financial support to keep body and box office alive. 

In the early summer complaint was made to the authorities 
that several plays and revues then running should be suppressed. 
District Attorney Banton thereupon assembled jury groups drawn 
from a panel of 300 citizens agreed upon the year before and sent 
them to see the plays. 

The twelve playgoers who saw the most brazen of the then 
current revues, one called “Bunk of 1926,” returned a majority 
verdict against it and the piece was ordered withdrawn. The 
management thereupon sued out the expected injunction, which 
served as an alibi for all concerned, and “Bunk” continued play- 
ing under court protection until it died a natural death a few 
weeks later. 

There were sporadic agitations, mostly in the press, against 
what were called “the dirt shows” all through the early fall 
months of the new season. These began to crystallize in Decem- 
ber, and the District Attorney’s office frequently threatened 
action if something was not done. So did the governor of the 
state. Finally, catching the drift of the wind, Mayor Walker 
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took a hand. He called the theatre managers into conference 
and told them flatly that if they did not promptly order the 
“cleaning up” of their own theatres he would do it for them. 

The managers, belatedly impressed with the seriousness of the 
situation, met and agreed again that something should be done. 
But what? No one could, or did, offer an acceptable working 
plan. So a committee was appointed to formulate one. 

The committee was still formulating when Governor Smith 
- hearkened again to church and other reform influences and the 
managers were frightened into a greater show of action. They 
met and appointed a second committee of nine, representing 
actors, dramatists and producers, and promised to do their own 
censoring if given a chance. 

By this time the list of allegedly objectionable plays included 
Bourdet’s “The Captive,” an admittedly powerful and, of itself, 
inoffensive drama written upon a theme previously barred from 
open discussion; “New York Exchange,” a story of the night 
clubs and those handsome youths who accept support from the 
middle-aged women they fascinate; “Sex,” a story of a prostitute’s 
revenge upon a society mother who had sent her to jail, which 
was at this time playing its forty-first week in Daly’s 63d St. 
theatre; Philip Kearney’s dramatization of Theodore Dreiser’s 
novel, “An American Tragedy”; Edward Sheldon and Charles 
MacArthur’s “Lulu Belle,” which was approaching its second suc- 
cessful year; “The Virgin Man,” a story of an unkissed youth 
from Yale beset with temptation in New York, and the revived 
“Night Hawk,” telling of a street woman’s attempt to reémbrace 
decency with the encouragement of an operation for rejuvenation. 

In addition to these the producers of “Sex” were boldly threat- 
ening to bring in another and even bolder study of effeminate 
males called “The Drag.” ‘This threat, being accepted as the very 
last of a wagonload of last straws, the District Attorney promptly 
ordered the raiding of three of the offensive dramas. 

On these raiding excursions the police were accompanied by 
attorneys, newspaper reporters, photographers and interested 
citizens, and a pleasant time was had by all. 

The actors in the casts of “The Captive,” “The Virgin Man” 
and “Sex,” together with their producers, were placed under 
arrest. The next day “The Virgin Man” and the “Sex’’ companies 
were held for trial, but “The Captive” prisoners were dismissed 
when the management of that play announced its voluntary with- 
drawal from the stage. 

This action threatened for a few days to precipitate serious 
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complications in the offices of Charles Frohman, Inc., producers 
of “The Captive.” The control of this company is held by the 
Famous Players-Lasky motion picture organization which, follow- 
ing the death of Charles Frohman, took over the active manage- 
ment of the Frohman interests with the intention of using the 
firm’s output as a source of supply for the production of pictures. 

For two years Gilbert Miller had been the producing director 
of Charles Frohman, Inc., and had been given a free hand in 
the selection of plays as well as in their casting and production. 
It was he who bought “The Captive,” which had proved a sensa- 
tion in the theatre capitals of Europe and was, at the time of its 
withdrawal, playing to weekly receipts of approximately $22,000 
in New York. 

Mr. Miller naturally resented the cee to withdraw “The 
Captive,” and was eager to fight through the courts the question 
of the play’s alleged tendency to corrupt the morals of youth. 
Adolph Zukor, however, who had from the first been opposed to 
the production of the Bourdet drama, stood upon his ultimatum 
and Miller was whipped. He threatened withdrawal from the 
organization, submitted his resignation, but was held to the terms 
of a continuing contract which still had two years to run. 

When the “Sex” and “Virgin Man” companies came to trial 
Miss West, as author and co-producer of “Sex,” was fined $500 
and sent to the workhouse for ten days. It was a jury verdict. 
“The Virgin Man,” tried by three jurists in Special Sessions, 
drew jail sentences and fines of $250 for author and producer, 
and suspended sentences for members of the company. 

The speculators’ victory over those annoyed playgoers who in- 
sist they are wrongfully gouged by the brokers who control all 
the good theatre seats was won by the Tyson and Brother-United 
agency of New York. In March the Supreme Court of the United 
States, by a vote of 5 to 4, declared unconstitutional the New 
York state law denying speculators in theatre tickets a right to 
charge more than the 50-cent increase prescribed. Which altered 
nothing but the bookkeeping forms approved by speculators, so 
far as anybody hereabouts could see. 

There were, this season, the usual revivals. The most interest- 
ing, and the most successful, adding the receipts of the road tour 
to those of the fifty-six performances given in New York, was 
that of Pinero’s “Trelawney of the Wells,” under the direction 
of George C. Tyler. 

The cast was impressively starry, embracing the distiuenined 
services of John Drew, Mrs. Thomas Whiffen, Henrietta Cros- 
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man, Effie Shannon, Wilton Lackaye, John Kellerd, Oliver Heg- 
gie, and Lawrence D’Orsay in the first line of veterans, with 
Pauline Lord, Helen Gahagan, Otto Kruger, Rollo Peters, Eric 
Dressler, Estelle Winwood, ard J. M. Kerrigan to represent the 
present and future generations of popular players. 

When the road tour was decided upon Miss Lord dropped out 
and Peggy Wood took over the réle of the fluttery Miss Parrott. 
When Mr. Drew was stricken in the west Mr. Heggie played 
his part of the vice-chancellor. 

Mr. Ames continued most successfully with his reéstablishment 
of a Gilbert and Sullivan repertoire. He followed “Iolanthe,” 
his revival of the year before, with “The Pirates of Penzance,” 
which was quite as joyously welcomed and ran through the sea- 
son, “Iolanthe” being substituted at one, sometimes two, perform- 
ances a week. Under other managements both “Ruddigore” and 
“Patience” were revived, but without success. 

William A. Brady, hoping to duplicate the success he had with 
his revival of Barrie’s “What Every Woman Knows” for Helen 
Hayes, brought back the same author’s “Legend of Leonora” with 
Grace George in the name part, but the response was not en- 
couraging. 

The Actors’ Theatre tried O’Neill’s fine drama, “Beyond the 
Horizon,” and it ran the better part of three months. Mr. Brady 
also brought back Bernstein’s “The Thief,” with his daughter 
Alice and Lionel Atwill in the principal rdles. It ran for ten 
weeks. 

With “The Honor of the Family,” Otis Skinner started an- 
other successful road tour by playing a four-week season on 
Broadway. A half success of the year before, “Night Hawk,” 
was tried again in a small theatre at cut rates and played there 
the better part of the winter. 

An interesting experiment was that of Murray Phillips who 
undertook to reéstablish the popular-priced theatre with revivals 
of certain former successes. He began with the Nugents in 
“Kempy,” followed with Leo Carillo in “Lombardi, Ltd.,” Mar- 
garet Anglin in “The Woman of Bronze,” and Carroll McComas 
in “Madame X.” His success was sufficiently encouraging to 
keep him going. 

In the spring the Players’ Club, continuing its annual practice 
of reviving at least one classic, staged eight performances of 
“Julius Cesar,” at the New Amsterdam Theatre. Tyrone Power 
was the Marcus Brutus, William Courtleigh the Cesar, Basil 
Rathbone the Cassius and James Rennie the Marc Antony. In 
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the cast were Pedro de Cordoba, Harry Davenport, James T, 
Powers, Frederick Warlock, David Glassford, Frazer Coulter, 
Joseph Kilgour, Kenneth Hunter, Marion Coakley, Mary Young 
and Mary Eaton. 

Returning to the statistical department we note that when the 
season of 1925-26 passed out on June 15, 1926, there were still 
thirty-eight attractions being offered in Broadway theatres. This 
year there were no more than thirty-three still playing. Which 
may mean something, but probably no more than that there were 
five quicker failures one year than the other. 

Taking up the record early in the evening of June 16, 1926, 
we discover that there were but two plays offered the last fifteen 
days of that June, ‘The Man from Toronto” (called “Perkins” 
when Henry Miller played it in 1918), and Florenz Ziegfeld’s 
“No Foolin’.” 

This was the year, it may be recalled, that Mr. Ziegfeld again 
decided never to produce another “Follies.” “Follies” were too 
expensive, read his statement; the best entertainers had adopted 
the arts of the highway robber in the matter of salary demands, 
and, after twenty years it just did not seem worth while to go on. 

So he put the girls into “No Foolin’,” certain portions of 
which were originally used in his “Palm Beach Girl” at Palm 
Beach, and went on as before. Everybody insisted on accepting 
“No Foolin’” as the annual ‘Follies,’ however, and after Mr. 
Ziegfeld had wearied of trying to explain the difference he agreed 
to go back to the old title for the road tour. Incidentally “No 
Foolin’ ” was the first Ziegfeld revue of many years which failed 
to register an immediate success on Broadway. After one hun- 
dred and eight performances it was withdrawn. 

July was unexpectedly active, but only one of the six enter- 
tainments uncovered, a revue called “Americana,” met success- 
fully the test of weather and seasonal dullness. 

The August productions lived up to expectations. There were 
fifteen of them, which is an average August record, and three 
or four promising hits. Among these were a new version of Earl 
Carroll’s “Vanities,” which ran the season out; Owen Davis’s 
“The Donovan Affair,” which had everything its own way for 
the better part of four months and then succumbed to the rap- 
idly strengthening competition, and “The Little Spitfire,” a mod- 
erate success that, with the help of the cut rates, lasted for two 
hundred performances. 

There was a new “Potash and Perlmutter” comedy which could 
not overcome the absence of Barney Bernard and Alex Carr; a 
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new Cohan comedy, “The Hometowners,” which missed the old- 
time Cohan success; a light footed affair having to do with the 
gigolo boys and called “Loose Ankles” that went pretty well so 
long as it had a clear field, and an English mystery, “The Ghost 
Train,” which failed to stand the strain of being Americanized. 

The first outstanding hits of the season came a month later. 
The Philip Dunning-George Abbott melodramatic comedy, 
“Broadway,” set the town buzzing on September 16, and Edouard 
Bourdet’s “The Captive,” the much discussed sensation of for- 
eign capitals, came in the 29th. 

“Broadway” piled up all sorts of box-office records and was 
still popular as this record was being compiled in June. “The 
Captive,” as previously reported, ran for one hundred and eighty 
performances before it got into trouble with the authorities and 
was withdrawn by its producers. 

Two musical plays from the West, “Castles in the Air,” which 
was a favorite summer show in Chicago, and “Queen High,” 
which had served Philadelphia with similar success, were popu- 
larly received. “Queen High” ran out the season, but “Castles” 
quit after one hundred and sixty performances. 

Eddie Dowling, a local favorite, pleased the crowd and charmed 
the mayor, who is one of his buddies, with a music play called 
“Honeymoon Lane.” He, too, ran through the season. The 
Shuberts brought in an operetta called “The Countess Maritza,” 
which stayed all winter, and John Golden began his season with 
a homely little comedy about stenographers and rich men’s sons 
called “Two Girls Wanted,” which, without ever expecting to, 
continued until spring. 

George Cohan’s second production was a melodrama called 
“Yellow,” boasting two as good acts as any melodrama needs and 
one that was no less effective but much less interesting. It lasted 
the better part of four months. David Belasco started his sea- 
son with a failure, a comedy called “Fanny” which Willard 
Mack hoped would disguise the fact that Fannie Brice is a better 
singer of character songs than she is an actress. She went back 
to vaudeville after sixty performances. 

Considerable excitement attended the approach of Anita Loos’ 
“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes.” It had been sensationally success- 
ful in Chicago and the Broadway crowd was so eager to see the 
play that even a doubled tariff for first night seats could not 
discourage it. The Loos comedy was far from a failure, playing 
six months to good receipts, but it was a disappointment to its 
promoters, who confidently expected it to play through one sea- 
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son at least and probably two. Two hundred performances was 
the best it could do. 

Clark and McCullough carried “The Ramblers” through from 
September till spring, Alice Brady scored what many of us con- 
sidered an undeserved failure with Vincent Lawrence’s “Sour 
Grapes,” and Joe Laurie, leaving vaudeville and musical comedy 
to star in “If I Was Rich,” had the satisfaction of playing nearly 
a hundred performances before any one suggested his moving. 

There was more to lament than there was to cheer over in 
October. Out of thirty-three productions in twenty-eight days I 
count less than a half dozen pieces of quality, and most of these 
failed. 

It was in October that Arthur Hopkins put his heart and a 
fortune into the production of an operatic drama called “Deep 
River,” Laurence Stalling having furnished the book and Frank 
Harling the score. It was, save for an overlong and rather 
monotonous second act, a lovely thing, a story of Creole days in 
Old N’Orleans, full of quaint customs and characters and exciting 
drama. But the opera-going public would not come down to it, 
nor could the theatre public rise to it, and so it failed, being 
withdrawn after thirty-two performances. 

The Theatre Guild, grown now to an organization of sixteen 
or eighteen thousand subscribers (it had passed twenty-four 
thousand by the season’s end), began its year October 12 with 
a production of Franz Werfel’s “Juarez and Maximilian,” a 
drama that had won Werfel a prize in Germany. This also was 
the introduction of the Guild’s acting company which was to pre- 
sent a repertory of plays with the schedule of which long runs 
should not be permitted to interfere. “Juarez and Maximilian” 
was a fine drama, finely realized, but too episodic and broken in 
continuity of interest to be popular. It was the only Guild fail- 
ure of the season, so far as the general public’s support went. 

Philip Kearney’s dramatization of Theodore Dreiser’s two- 
volume novel, “An American Tragedy,” was a quick success this 
same week, and ran the better part of the season. Fred Stone, 
supported by Daughter Dorothy and Allene Crater Stone, came 
in with “Criss Cross” and was immensely popular, as usual, until 
early spring, when he moved on to Boston. 

Philip Barry tried a satire called “White Wings,” thus brav- 
ing the paying theatre public’s distrust of this subtle form of 
entertainment. His comedy, dealing with the pride of ancestry 
of a lowly street sweeper, despite a fine Winthrop Ames produc- 
tion, lasted but a fortnight. There was a dialect comedy, “We 
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Americans,” that went better than most melting pot attempts, 
and the Actors’ Theatre bravely started its season with a fan- 
tastic study of native character represented by the go-getters of 
the greeting-card industry called “God Loves Us,” which was a 
disappointment. 

Frederick Lonsdale’s “(On Approval,” a brightly written so- 
ciety comedy, did fairly well; Willard Mack’s melodrama, “The 
Noose,” won a welcome by the sheer holding quality of its primi- 
tive drama and George Kelly, for whose new play both the 
“Show Off” and “Craig’s Wife” publics were waiting, offered 
“Daisy Mayme.” “Daisy” continued well past the holidays, but 
never equalled in popularity either of the other Kelly plays. 

Eva LeGallienne, who had organized the Civic Repertory Thea- 
tre with the avowed intention of offering the best class of drama 
at a cost within the reach of its most appreciative public, which 
does not live in the more exclusive or more expensive sections 
of the town, began her season in October at a recently scrubbed 
Fourteenth Street Theatre. She offered first a production of the 
Spaniard, Jacinto Benevente’s, “Saturday Night.” Miss LeGal- 
lienne’s ambition and intentions were heartily approved, but Mr. 
Benevente’s play was not. 

Walter Hampden, having tried “The Immortal Thief” with- 
out great success earlier in the month, turned to a Browning 
play he had for some time had in his road repertory. This was 
Arthur Goodrich and Rose Palmer’s adaptation of “The Ring 
and the Book” called “Caponsacchi”’ after its priestly hero. The 
poetic drama pleased the Hampden crowd mightily, and ran the 
season out to fairly good returns. 

It was in October, too, that a play based on the theosophical 
theory of the soul’s progress through many reincarnations, called - 
“The Ladder,” was produced by Brock Pemberton and financed 
by a wealthy citizen named Edgar B. Davis. It was not a suc- 
cess, but so insistent was Mr. Davis that it should continue play- 
ing until the people in need of its message could be reached that 
he footed the weekly deficit all the rest of the winter, spending, 
it is estimated, something like half a million dollars. At this 
writing “The Ladder” is still playing, still losing money, and 
still, I hope, doing the good of which its courageous patron be- 
lieves it capable. 

Play producing having now reached its normal peak in New 
York, November followed October’s thirty-three new plays with 
thirty-one of its own, though with little if any better luck. It 
was in November that Gilbert Miller, as producing director for 
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Charles Frohman, Inc., scored his second success of the year, 
which was the production of the Molnar comedy, “The Play’s 
the Thing,” freshly adapted by P. G. Wodehouse. With Hol- 
brook Blinn playing the chief part this comedy ran merrily until 
early summer. 

The Theatre Guild staged a revival of Bernard Shaw’s “Pyg- 
malion” at the Guild to alternate with “Maximilian” and also 
produced a Sidney Howard drama, “Ned McCobb’s Daughter,” 
at the new John Golden Theatre in 58th Street, on which it had 
taken a three-year lease. These plays were both popular hits. 

Ethel Barrymore, having returned to the direction of Charles 
Frohman, Inc., helped Director Miller score a third success with 
Somerset Maugham’s “The Constant Wife.” David Belasco suf- 
fered his second failure of the season with an exciting but dated 
Western melodrama called “Lily Sue,” which had been fashioned 
by Willard Mack primarily for the use of Beth Merrill, who 
had scored so notably as the heroine of ‘Ladies of the Evening” 
the year before. It was another “Salomey Jane,” but not many 
seemed to care. 

It having been announced that Sacha Guitry and his wife, 
Yvonne Printemps, were coming over to play in French 
M. Guitry’s most successful comedy, “Mozart,” of which Ray 
Goetz held the rights to the English translation, Mr. Goetz de- 
cided to present his version first with his wife, Irene Bordoni, 
in the name part. He did this handsomely, suffered four weeks’ 
losses and retired. 

Miss Le Gallienne revived two Ibsen dramas, “The Master 
Builder” and “John Gabriel Borkman,” and two music play hits 
were those of “Oh, Kay,” in which Gertrude Lawrence, the Eng- 
lish comédienne of “The Charlot Revue,” was popularly ac- 
claimed, and “The Desert Song,” which followed “The Vaga- 
bond King” at the Casino and remained all winter. 

Two November entertainments that sold at popular prices, 
otherwise classified as cut rates, were “The Squall” and “Gertie.” 
These, with proper nursing and many theatre parties, also re- 
mained with us until spring. 

Several things happened through the holiday month of Decem- 
ber. For one E. H. Sothern suffered his first failure as an in- 
dependent star with a comedy called “What Never Dies.” Hai- 
dee Wright, playing an octogenarian mater, took the play quite 
away from him. For another the Guild produced a second Sid- 
ney Howard play, ‘‘The Silver Cord,” at the John Golden Thea- 
tre, scored a success with it and thereafter alternated two plays 
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by the same author, “The Silver Cord” and “Ned McCobb’s 
Daughter,” at this theatre through the season. 

It was in early December that Winthrop Ames resumed his 
Gilbert and Sullivan activities with a happily cast and nicely ap- 
pointed revival of “The Pirates of Penzance.” The same week 
George Tyler produced “The Constant Nymph,” with an im- 
ported ingénue, Beatrix Thomson, playing the much-discussed 
réle of Teresa Sanger. “The Pirates” ran the season out, and 
“The Nymph” stayed for one hundred and fifty performances. 

Beatrice Lillie, another of the “Charlot Revue” stars, was 
taken over by Charles Dillingham and featured in an American 
music play, “Oh, Please,” but with only moderate success. The 
Moscow Art Theatre Habima brought over a series of plays done 
in the original Hebrew, including “The Dybbuk.” The Hebrew 
population liked them but did not support them. 

The Guitrys arrived the 27th with “Mozart” and were en- 
thusiastically welcomed, especially Mlle. Printemps. Otis Skin- 
ner revived “The Honor of the Family,” preparatory to taking 
it on tour; Florenz Ziegfeld lost $150,000 for some one with a 
piece called “Betsy,” in which Belle Baker hoped to star, and 
a music play called “Peggy-Ann,” with Helen Ford featured, 
began a long run at the Vanderbilt. 

Just before New Year’s Maurine Watkin’s “Chicago” startled 
the town into applause and laughter, scoring one of those im- 
mediate hits that frequently punctuates a theatre season and 
gives it color. 

The same week there was obscurely produced in the Province- 
town Theatre a folk drama of the southern negroes written by 
Paul Green of the University of North Carolina which was, to the 
surprise of many, destined to win the Pulitzer prize as the best 
play of the year. This was “In Abraham’s Bosom,” which ran 
for a few weeks in the Village, and was then transferred to the 
Garrick. After a few weeks here, without much attention being 
paid to it, the play closed. It was revived in May, after winning 
the prize, and again played at the Provincetown for six weeks 
to consistently good receipts. 

In the theatre January is the starting point of the season’s last 
half. The holidays are over, the early hits have become estab- 
lished, the early failures have been weeded out and it is time to 
take count of the near-failures that are bately holding on. — At- 
tractions were changed in thirty-one of the sixty odd playhouses 
along Broadway this January. And five of the newcomers were 
outstandingly popular. 
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These were “The Barker,” Kenyon Nicholson’s racy melo- 
drama of the street carnivals: Sierra’s “The Cradle Song,” the 
first popular success to give comfort to Eva La Gallienne and 
her Civic Repertory Theatre supporters in Fourteenth Street; 
“Saturday’s Children,” Maxwell Anderson’s homely and truthful 
domestic drama, produced by the Actors’ Theatre; “The Road 

to Rome,” Robert Sherwood’s expanded incident of history giving 
a possible explanation for Hannibal’s retreat from Rome, and 
George Tyler’s starry revival of “Trelawney of the Wells. aw 

In January, too, the Guild replaced “Maximilian” with a 
Copeau-Croué compression of Dostoevsky’s “The Brothers 
Karamazov.” This brought the actors engaged much praise and 
proved sufficiently popular with the public, particularly the 
Russian-American public, to be listed with the Guild’s suc- 


Mrs. Fiske, who had been unsuccessful in finding a modern 
play to her liking, revived “Ghosts,” playing such a Mrs. Alving 
as the Fiske folks approved and the more serious Ibsenites 


questioned. 

George Tyler happily selected this month, which, as previously 
reported, saw the District Attorney flying to the support of 
decency in the theatre, for the production of Howard Lindsay 
and Bertrand Robinson’s “Tommy.” Save for the fact that its 
youthful hero becomes slightly woozy with liquor, “Tommy” is 
as clean as a kennel of hounds’ teeth. It did not excite the play- 
goers unduly, but served beautifully as an alibi and some place 
to send apprehensive aunts and old-fashioned mothers. 

It was in January, too, that Leon Errol achieved stardom in a 
music play called “Yours Truly,” produced by that former Zieg- 
feld lieutenant, Gene Buck. It was a big and handsome produc- 
ee ee 
call it a season after one hundred and thirty performances. 

February was a month of frustrated ambitions in the play- 
house. Such a month as tries the souls of professional play- 
goers. Only two out of twenty-five plays produced interested 
anybody for long, and there were many quick failures. I count 
ten plays that lived a fortnight or less, and three more that 


could not struggle past three weeks. 


The two outstanding les, however, were interesting. One 


frankly staged : 1 
“gals,” called “Crime.” These two finished out the season, “Rio 
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Rita” proving the biggest of all the Ziegfeld music play hits. 
It promises now to run through the summer and well into next 
season. 

Other February items included an unfortunate venture on the 
part of Mrs. Patrick Campbell, who appeared in a comedy called 
“The Adventurous Age’; a series of matinée performances of 
an interesting Pirandello exhibit entitled “(Right You Are If You 
Think You Are,” and a drama of the bolder generation type 
written by Thompson Buchanan and called “Sinner,” after the 
heroine. Her right name was Cynthia and her moral standards 
were adjustable. 

March was another dull period, though two of its offerings 
jumped quickly into favor. These were “The Spider,” one of 
those shiver-inciting mystery plays that spills over the footlights 
and is acted mostly up and down the aisles, and “The Card- 
board Lover,” a light-waisted but amusing French comedy in 
which Jeanne Eagels made her Broadway reéntry after four 
years of “Rain.” “The Spider” success was sensational. 

The Actors’ Theatre, having gained new hope with the success 
of “Saturday’s Children,” tried an intelligent but somewhat de- 
pressing Clemence Dane drama called “Mariners,” with Pauline 
Lord in its chief role. The reviews were favorable, but the at- 
tendance was not. 

Grace George, emerging suddenly from an inactive season, 
played the name part in a revival of Barrie’s “Legend of Leo- 
nora.” Again the reviews were mostly encouraging but the pub- 
lic’s support not even promising. 

Three costly and, in the main, entertaining musical produc- 
tions that proved expensive failures were “Lucky,” with which 
Charles Dillingham hoped to duplicate the success of “Sunny,” 
starring Mary Eaton instead of Marilyn Miller; ‘LeMaire’s 
Affairs,” named for the producer, and “Cherry Blossoms,” an 
operetta the Shuberts had ordered made from the book of ‘The 
Willow Tree,’ which Fay Bainter played some years back. No 
one of these recovered anywhere near the cost of its production. 

S. N. Behrman’s “The Second Man,” which the Guild offered 
in April as its last subscription production of the season, proved 
another interesting and popular comedy, giving the Guild the ex- 
ceptional record of four hits out of five plays produced. 

A second spring success that did not last, however, was Jed 
Harris’s production of “Spread Eagle,” a cynical drama tracing 
the origin of America’s wars to Wall Street and the hysteria that 
follows to the dumbness of the citizenry. 
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The Guild revived “Mr. Pim Passes By” and, as reported, 
W. A. Brady restored Bernstein’s “The Thief” to the stage, co- 
oe his daughter Alice in the chief feminine réle with Lionel 

twill. 

There was a production of “The Field God,” written by the 
winner of the Pulitzer prize, Paul Green, which did not do well. 
“Hit the Deck,’ a musical comedy made from “Shore Leave,” 
which Francis Starr once played, was the first of the summer 
shows to give promise of playing through the hot weather, if any 
arrived, and “The Circus Princess” opened promisingly at the 
Winter Garden. “Hit the Deck,” incidentally, was the first 
musical piece ever to be played in the Belasco Theatre and one 
of the few attractions not owned by Sir David to be allowed to 
occupy its stage. 

Spring had now come, or was lurking mischievously around 
the corner, and there was not much interest in the theatre. Still 
there were nineteen new plays and revivals introduced during 
May, twelve of which quickly passed out. 

An interesting visit was that of the Spanish Art Theatre com- 
pany, on its way home from a South American tour. Headed 
by a gifted young actress, Catalina Barcena, and directed by 
Martinez Sierra, the most modern of Spain’s playwrights, the 
visitors gave five or six plays of their repertory. Many people 
liked them but comparatively few went to see them. Two weeks 
were enough to satisfy so many of our Latin Americans as were 
interested. 

The fifth of the Little Theatre tournaments was held in May 
under the direction of Walter Hartwig and was the most suc- 
cessful of this annual series. There were entries from many parts 
of America and from England. The English players carried away 
the Belasco trophy, and thereby added to the international sig- 
nificance of the contest. 

Two benefit performances of the “Electra” of Sophocles 
brought Margaret Anglin again to the attention of New York 
and crowded the Metropolitan Opera House, and another summer 
music show, “A Night in Spain,’ started well at the Forty- 
fourth Street Theatre. There was little of interest in any of the 
others. 

The weather remained unseasonably cool and as a result five 
or six adventuresome showmen flirted with fate through the first 
two weeks of June, and Murray Phillips, who had done fairly 
well with a revival of the Nugents and “Kempy” at popular 
prices, continued his activities. 
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Roscoe (“Fatty”) Arbuckle, still trying to beat his way back 
to popularity after an unfortunate experience with the courts in 
the West, made his reappearance on Broadway as a featured 
comedian in a revival of “Baby Mine.” His reception was 
friendly, but the play could not sustain him, nor he the play. 
Two weeks and both were gone. 

No two of the season’s statisticians are agreed, each having 
his own system of classification, but a general average places 
the number of new and revived attractions at two hundred and 
sixty-four. Of the new shows, one hundred and sixty-three were 
dramatic, thirty-eight had musical trimmings of one kind and 
another and the rest were revivals and what not. Which is 
enough for any theatrical capital in any one year. 

Incidentally it may be recorded that Alfred Lunt of the Thea- 
tre Guild company and Pauline Lord, at the moment unattached, 
were voted the winners of two gold plaques emblematic of the 
acting honors of the season. The Morning Telegraph sponsored 
the donation and provided the plaques and eighteen of the local 
play reviewers did the voting. 


THE SEASON IN CHICAGO 


By FREDERICK DONAGHEY 
Drama-Editor of The Chicago Tribune 


HERE, as of June 15, is a report on and a record of the stage- 
year 1926-27 in Chicago: a stage-year that had its beginning in 
June of last year with ‘“Lemaire’s Affairs”; that was marked by 
the exhibition of more plays and shows of one kind and another 
_ than in any previous stage-year in the annals of the city; and 
that was from its gaudy beginning to its shabby ending a be- 
draggled, sad, mean, soiled, and prideless twelve-month. There 
was in it little or nothing important of Chicago origin or be- 
ginning: what was best in it, as to plays and acting, had been 
tested and proved in New York. And, as the stage-year neared 
June 4, the list of Chicago theatres devoted to drama was short- 
ened by two, the Apollo, opened in 1921, and the La Salle, whose 
beginnings date back vaguely into what Thomas Beers has taught 
us to call the Mauve Decade. The Apollo is, as I write, being 
remodeled for the films; and the La Salle, the house of many a 
long and merry run, is already in use as what the trade calls a 
grind-movie, meaning a theatre wherein odds-and-ends of old 
film are made into a day’s program and hawked from the side- 
walk to passers-by who may be seeking a place wherein to loaf 
an hour or longer. Moreover, negotiations are on for the con- 
version of a third theatre, the Playhouse, into a film-place. This 
is one of the theatres in the Fine-Arts Building, which contains 
the Studebaker, also, and for a number of years contained the 
Little Theatre, operated by Mr. and Mrs, Maurice Browne, and, 
so far as I know, the first venture along the defined lines of 
little-theatre activities to bear that name: I don’t count the 
Little Theatre of New York, built and for a time operated by 
_ Winthrop Ames; for that was merely a small theatre, and was 
used for professional performances. 

That the number of theatres in the Loop district of Chicago 
should be decreasing against a mounting population is not a mat- 
ter for surprise when the annual jumps in rates and taxes are 
taken into account. I offered more than a year ago to wager at 
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evens that by 1935 the Loop will not contain so much as one 
theatre devoted to the spoken drama. Where new theatres will 
be built to take the place of those being and to be converted to 
other uses I don’t pretend to know: that is a matter which must 
await settlement of the question of local transportation. From 
time to time dispatches from New York to the Chicago news- 
papers explain that Mr. Ziegfeld, or Mr. Dillingham, or Mr. 
Woods is announcing to an unlistening universe that he has de- 
cided to build four or five theatres here either in Tribune Square, 
meaning opposite to or alongside the Tribune Tower, or in 
Wacker Drive. And the new office-boy for any firm of real 
estate men can figure it out for you in just four minutes that, 
in order for a theatre in either location to break even on the 
year, it would require to have not fewer than two thousand 
seats, and to sell each of those seats every night in the year, 
with Wednesday and Saturday matinées, at ten dollars apiece. 

This bricks-and-mortar angle is exemplified, perhaps, by the 
fact that Mr. Woods is willing and eager to sell his one theatre 
here, the Adelphi; that anybody with the price can easily obtain 
the Cort from Mr. Frazee and Mr. Herrmann, although it is 
the theatre which annually turns in the largest profit on the in- 
vestment; and that George M. Cohan, after virtually rebuilding 
the Grand Opera House at a cost of between five and six hundred 
thousand dollars, was glad within four months to dispose of a 
half-interest in his thirty-year lease to the Messrs. Shubert, that 
the house might be kept in something like continuous use. Two 
theatres seating fewer than nine hundred persons apiece are on 
ground so costly that the fixed expense of each is $104,000 per 
annum before an incandescent is switched on or the floor swept. 

If you say, after reading thus far, that these matters have 
nothing to do with drama, I shall be orally in agreement with 
you, and of the unspoken belief that I’ve been wasting my time 
on you while telling you about them. They are most of the an- 
swer to the question of what’s the matter with the drama in 
Chicago. 


Now, as to the plays and shows of 1926-27, the best was, 
oddly enough, nothing else than the one for which the 1926 
Pulitzer prize was awarded—“Craig’s Wife”; and readers of the 
Year-book know all there is to know about that. Also, they 
know all there is to k.1ow about the plays which I regard as 
next-best: not necessarily in the order of such merit as they pos- 
sessed, they were “The Butter-and-Egg Man,” “Young Wood- 
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ley,” and “Ned McCobb’s Daughter.” Late in April “The 
Barker” was added to this loose list of seconds. The best of 
the four as drama was “Ned McCobb’s Daughter’; the most 
interesting of the four, “Young Woodley”; the most amusing 
and (as parody) witty, “The Butter-and-Egg Man”; while “The 
Barker” brought a new theme into the theatre. The actors of 
“Craig’s Wife,’ “Young Woodley,” and “The Butter-and-Egg 
Man” were, as to the principal rdles, those who had been seen 
in the New York performances; but Sidney Howard’s piece had 
John Cromwell, capital as the bootlegger; Miss Florence Johns, 
rather tenative in the title-part; and Spencer Tracey, bully as 
the younger of the Callahan blackguards; while Richard Ben- 
nett, as the Barker, and Miss Marjorie Wood, as the hula-dancer, 
gave to Kenyon Nicholson’s play of love, lust, and license in the 
tent shows two fine performances. 


Making a division of plays shown here that are as yet un- 
known in New York, the record runs thus: 

“The Ragged Edge,” George Abbott’s arrangement of the 
piece known in Middle-Europe as “Periphery”: put on here 
through the combined efforts of the Chicago Play-Producing 
Company, whose prospectus stressed uplift and betterment as 
the objectives, and Brady & Wiman. It was taken off after 
eleven nights; and the Chicago Play-Producing Company then 
quietly slipped out of business, leaving to others the task of 
staging Eugene O’Neill’s “Lazarus Laughs.” 

“Sin of Sins,” by William Hurlbut: this was a dirty and a cheap 
tribute to the box-office success of ‘The Captive” in New York, 
and the most offensive offering in the annals of the theatre in 
Chicago. 

“Black Velvet,” by Willard Robinson: something about black 
girls and white men, how the Old South feels about such things, 
and so on. Pretty bad as drama; but it prospered for weeks, 
owiug, it is believed, to the popularity here of Frank Keenan, 
who appeared as an ex-officer of the Confederacy ninety-nine 
years old. The play calls on the old chap to die before he 
reaches one hundred. Arthur Byron may have the réle in New 
York. 

“Betsy Nobody,” by David K. Higgins: in this, the put-upon 
drudge in a comic boarding-house found out, at 10:55 P.M. that 
her mother was legally married to her father, although secretly. 
Miss Flora Le Breton made her Chicago bow in this. 

“Sisters,” by John Willard: a stupid charade about how one 
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woman, married to a poor man, and another woman, kept by a 
rich one, arrived in a heated conflict as they sought to shape 
the future of their youngest sister, who had an offer of matri- 
mony from a poor man, and an offer to be kept by a rich one. 

“The Mender,” by E. E. Rose: one of those attempts to re- 
write ‘“The Passing of the Third-Floor-Back” in order to blend 
it with “The Servant in the House.” 

“Different Women,” by Eugene Walter: all about a stern old 
public prosecutor called upon to prove that his son killed a no- 
torious woman right in her own night-club, although the truth 
was that the lad hadn’t the nerve to do so. 

“Tenth Avenue,” by Jack McGowan and Lloyd C. Griscom: 
a tough piece in the key and tone of “The Deep Purple” and 
other things written by Wilson Mizner and the late Paul Arm- 
strong. 

“False-Faces”: a guess-again piece whose authors, two Eng- 
lishmen, didn’t seem to know, as they wrote their text, that the 
sayings of Will Rogers, and the writings of Oscar Wilde, are 
known in this country. Nor, seemingly, had they ever heard of 
the piece, wherein the late Jerome Sykes was so funny, about 
Foxy Quiller, the detective who managed to trace the crime to 
himself. 

“The Runaway Road,” by Mrs. Gretchen Damrosch Finletter, 
and ‘Dice of God,” by J. J.. McGinnis: plays put on by Mrs. 
Insull in her first season as the actor-manager of the Studebaker, 
which she has leased for six years. 

“Yes! Yes, Yvette!”: the song-and-dance version of James 
Montgomery’s 1916 farce, “Nothing But the Truth.” 

“The Madcap”: a farce of French origin (first known in this 
country as “Green Fruit”) fitted out with songs and dances as 
a conveyance for Mitzi. She is better in this than in anything 
else she had since ‘‘Sari,” back in 1914. Her part calls for her, 
as a well-known film-player, to pretend to be a kid of twelve 
years in order to forward her mother’s matrimonial designs. 

“Listen, Dearie!”: the song-and-dance version of Mrs. Ger- 
trude Rankin Drew’s 1909 farce, “Billy”: the piece, you may 
recall, in which the hero lost his teeth. 

“Sweet Lady,” the song-and-dance version of the 1926 farce 
named “Papa Loves Mama.” 

“Trial-Divorce,” by Joseph Sabath, for many years a judge 
in the Circuit Court of Cook County. 

“The Open Door,” by Walter Lawrence, and “The Comédi- 
enne,” by J. Hartley Manners: patently designed as something 
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in the line of “Trelawney of the Wells,” with the American 
theatre of to-day as the immediate background. Laurette Taylor, 
played the title-réle. 

These have been seen in New York: some of them were the 
subject: of mention in the Year-book of 1925-1926. 

“The Last of Mrs. Cheney,” wherein Ina Clair and her asso- 


- clates had a popular visit. 


“The Jazz-Singer,” with George Jessel and the cast much as it 
was in New York. 

“The Poor Nut,” with Elliott Nugent: this had one of the 
few long runs of the Chicago season. 

“The Noose,” fairly prosperous here: ‘‘Coal-Oil Jennie” (given 
in New York later as “Money from Home’’), “The Donovan 
Affair,” “Cradle-Snatchers,” riotously successful until mid-Lent, 
when the business dropped below the Plimsoll line; ‘Pay to 
Bearer’ (which was called something else in New York), “The 
Shanghai Gesture,” which has prosperity for what it was, ‘The 
Ghost-Train,” which wasn’t wanted; “Twelve Miles Out,” which 
drew for five weeks and remained seven more; “The Little Spit- 
fire,’ “One Man’s Woman,” ‘Honest Liars,” “On Approval,” 
“Not Herbert!,” “A Woman Disputed,” “That French Lady” 
(which was called “The French Kiss” in New York), “The 
Shelf” (wherein Miss Frances Starr drew fairly well), ‘“Howdy, 
King!,” “Treat "Em Rough!,” “Love "Em and Leave Em!,” 
“First Love” (with Miss Fay Bainter), “Kongo,” “New York 
Exchange,” “Our Country,’ ‘“We Americans,” “Alias the 
Deacon,” “She Couldn’t Say No,” “The Wild Westcotts,” and 
“The Great Gatsby,” a good dramatization of Fitzgerald’s best 
tale. 

In the way of revisits and revivals, there were Mrs. Fiske in 
“Ghosts,” Al Jolson in “Big Boy,” Otis Skinner in ‘The Honor 
of the Family,’ “No! No! Nanette!” “Abie’s Irish Rose,” 
Helen Hayes in “What Every Woman Knows,” and Mr. Tyler’s 
cast of celebrities and somebodies in “Trelawney of the Wells,” 
with Peggy Wood in place of Pauline Lord as Imogen Parrott. 
I take a measure of delight in reporting that ‘“‘Abie’s Irish Rose” 
failed to reénkindle the town. The Theatre Habima gave four 
plays from its repertoire; Harry Lauder was back for a week; 
and Ruth Draper came at length into her own, her own being 


’ capacity audiences for six scheduled appearances. 


Then as to the things with songs and dances in them, whether 
in the general shape of operetta or just shapeless, there were 
these: 
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“The Vagabond King,” with Dennis King of the original New 
York cast, and otherwise performed by persons not regularly 
concerned in the run there. They gave what classified as a good 
show. 

“Princess Flavia,” the operetta based on “The Prisoner of 
Zenda,” “The Nightingale,” “Dearest Enemy,” and “Katja,” a 
fairish piece on the Vienna model. 

Others were “Sunny,” “Tip-Toes,” ‘Kitty’s Kisses,” “Twin- 
kle, Twinkle!” and “Oh, Please!” The last named, unsuccess- 
ful in New York, had by the time it was brought hither, been 
made into good entertainment by Beatrice Lillie and Charles 
Winninger, and prospered greatly through a real run. The others 
were just so many others,—although the clowning of Jack Dona- 
hue in “Sunny” was worth an evening of the time of any man 
with a nice disposition. 

The best, by far, of the shapeless pieces was “The Cocoanuts,” 
where Les Fréres Marx again put up a sound argument in favor 
of their being the most amusing of the native buffoons. The 
Ziegfeld Follies (the show New York knew as the Ziegfeld 
Revue), a Passing Show (made up partly of the revue given in 
New York as “The Merry World”), an issue of Earl Carroll’s 
Vanities, “A Night in Paris,’ “The Great Temptations,” an 
emergency version of the Greenwich Village Follies, and “Gay 
Paree” complete that list. 

It may be that the activities of the Goodman Memorial Thea- 
tre should have a division to themselves. To me, the trouble 
with the establishment is that it isn’t “professional,” although 
it insists that it is; that it isn’t little-theatre, although that is 
its mental condition; and that it isn’t amateur save in the Amer- 
ican sense of the word. The end of the second season found the 
theatre about where it was in the beginning of the first season: 
that is, at work on the flagpole atop the tower before anything 
had been done in providing foundations. Where improvement 
had been displayed, it was due largely to the acquisition of two 
seasoned players from the professional stage in Alexandra Car- 
lisle, in charge of the pupils-in-acting, and Whitford Kane. Miss 
Carlisle made two appearances in the season—in Maugham’s 
“Penelope,” acted in 1909 in New York by Miss Marie Tempest, 
and in “As You Like It”; and she was delightful in both come- 
dies. She staged the revival of “Penelope” and that play was 
given with more ease and suavity than anything else put forward 
so far in the theatre. 


The range of the plays attempted in 1926-27 is indicated by 
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the list of titles: Jesse Lunch Williams’ “Why Not?,”’ Romaine 
Rolland’s “The Game of Love and Death,” Mrs. Mowatt’s 
“Fashion; or Life in New York,” Sean O’Casey’s “Juno and the 
Paycock,”’ Moliére’s “Don Juan” and Galsworthy’s “The Pigeon,” 
with “Penelope,” “Everyman,” “As You Like It,” and “A Mid- 
Summer Night’s Dream.” Something resembling popularity was 
evoked by “Juno and the Paycock.” This theatre is conducted 
as a branch of the Art Institute, and is subvented. 


THE SEASON IN SAN FRANCISCO 


By GEORGE WARREN 
Dramatic Critic San Francisco Chronicle 


SAN FRANCISCO’S theatrical year, ending June 1, has on the 
whole been uneventful, the presentation of Morris Gest’s “The 
Miracle” for three weeks being the high light. Gest was here, 
and Dr. Max Rheinhardt came from Berlin with Karl Vollmoel- 
ler, who wrote the book, to superintend the staging of the spectacle 
on the Pacific Coast. Receipts for the engagement for which 
extra matinées had to be given during the final week were re- 
ported to have run to nearly $300,000. The performances were 
given in the Civic Auditorium, which transformed easily into the 
Gothic cathedral needed for the pageant. 

The enterprising Henry Duffy kept the public pretty well in 
touch with the type of domestic comedy and drama popular dur- 
ing the year on Broadway, producing at his two houses, the his- 
toric Alcazar, and the more recent President Theatre, plays that 
were still running in New York, so they were being presented 
simultaneously on both Coasts of the United States. 

Among these plays were Harry Delf’s “The Family Upstairs,” 
“Love "Em and Leave Em,” which had a run of fifteen weeks; 
“Alias the Deacon,” with Hugh Cameron as the Deacon, secur- 
ing a run of eight weeks, Leroy Clemens being here to assist in 
staging the piece; “The Little Spitfire,” on for ten weeks; Wil- 
liam Anthony McGuire’s “If I Was Rich”; “The Show-Off,” for 
which Louis John Bartels came out from New York to play 
Aubrey Piper, carrying the comedy for ten weeks that might 
easily have been extended but for the reason Bartels was called 
East; Don Mullally’s “Laff That Off,” with eight weeks to its 
credit, and “The Patsy,” by Barry Conners, which has run ten 
weeks and promises to go ten more, perhaps making a record here, 
for it is the most popular play Duffy has put on in his two and a 
half years of management in this city. 

Other agencies, too, on the Pacific Coast have been keeping 
San Francisco in touch with the East. In fact, the growth of 
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Coast production is the outstanding feature of the year. A. G. 
Wilkes and C. O. Baumann made a handsome and well-acted pro- 
duction of Dreiser’s “An American Tragedy,” which Harry 
Mestayer directed and in which he played the District Attorney; 
Edward Smith presented Ruth Chatterton in “The Green Hat,” 
and gave an elaborate staging to “Castles in the Air,” which ran 
here for eight weeks; Belasco and Butler put on “The Dove” 
with Richard Bennett in the Holbrook Blinn réle and Dorothy 
Mackaye as the “Dove”; Kolb and Dill made a brilliant presen- 
tation of “Queen High,” and there was a well-meant attempt at 
putting on Edwin Justus Mayer’s farce, “The Firebrand” with 
William Farnum, Ian Keith and Ethel Clayton in the principal 
roles. 

Louis Owen Macloon has made a number of productions, 
“Cradle Snatchers” and ‘Loose Ankles” among them, Lillian Al- 
bertson directing for him. His activities, however, have been 
confined to Los Angeles largely, for he has two or three theatres 
under lease there. 

Few companies came across the continent during the year, but 
those that came with good casts and fresh productions prospered. 
Jeanne Eagels did a phenomenal six weeks in “Rain,” and George 
Arliss, visiting the Coast for the first time in eleven years, played 
“Old English” to more than $80,000 in four weeks. Florence 
Reed drew very large audiences for a month in “The Shanghai 
Gesture,” and “The Vagabond King” had six weeks of good 
business with a special company that included John Mealey, H. 
Cooper Cliffe and Mark Smith. 

Blanche Bates and Margaret Anglin joined hands for a reper- 
toire season in the summer of 1926, putting on in quick succession 
a double bill, ““Peg the Actress,” a condensation by George Creel 
of Tom Taylor and Charles Reade’s old comedy, “Masks and 
Faces,” and W. Somerset Maugham’s “Caroline”; “Candida” 
with Miss Anglin playing the title rdle and Miss Bates as Prossy; 
“Footloose” and Zoe Akins’ ‘‘The Texas Nightingale.” The com- 
pany toured the Coast and went to Honolulu, but returned 
quickly as business was bad in Hawaii. 

While Miss Anglin was in California she gave a performance 
of Sophocles’ “Electra” in the Greek Theatre at Berkeley, across 
the bay from San Francisco. 

There were two other productions of Greek classics during the 
year. The girls at Mills College presented “Iphigenia in Taurus” 
by Euripides, and the University of California students, celebrat- 
ing the twenty-fifth anniversary of the gift of the Greek Theatre 
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to the institution, gave two performances of Euripides’ ‘The 
Trojan Women.” 

Raquel Meller drew two very large audiences at $10 per seat, 
and other freak performances were Robert Mantell in a modern- 
dressed “Hamlet,” and the same tragedy done in mufti at Stan- 
ford University with Lester Vail in the title réle, Vail being a 
graduate of the Palo Alto institution. 

Of new plays given original productions in San Francisco or 
its environs there were half a dozen of some importance and sev- 
eral others of minor significance. Richard Bennett put on 
“Creoles” by Samuel Shipman and Kenneth Perkins, a porno- 
graphic study of primitive passion, veiled under the conventions 
of life in the Old South just after the Civil War. The play did 
not do well, even with the reputation for “dirt” it had. 

Edwin Carewe, the motion picture director, venturing into the 
realm of the regular theatre, made a production of “The Heaven 
Tappers,” a melodrama by George Scarborough and his wife, 
Annette Westbay, done with an imposing cast. It failed here as it 
did later in Chicago. 

“Oklahoma” Bob Albright, a baritone popular on the Pan- 
tages vaudeville circuit, made a production of a Western play 
with songs, called “Paint Pony.” Thomas S. Van was the author 
and chief comedian, and Albright the star. The play lasted 
three nights. 

The Playmakers, a group of men and women interested in the 
stage and the drama, gave four programs during the year at the 
Playhouse, Berkeley—seat of the University of California. Three 
of them were devoted to one-act plays, and the fourth evening to 
a full length drama, “The Pendulum,” written by Minetta Ellen; 
story of a woman who took up a profession, that of acting, after 
she was 40 years old, and made a success of her work. The 
Playmakers write their own plays, direct them, stage them, 
physically, and act them. Many of the members are lecturers 
at the university. 

Another original play, one that seemed to have the greatest 
promise of any of those acted here during the year, is “Deep 
River,” by Ransom Rideout, who is connected with the Uni- 
versity. It was done at the Berkeley Playhouse—an old church 
used as a theatre—by the Community Players. 

It deals with the status of the negro in Europe, being particu- 
larly concerned with a New Orleans house servant who was left 
behind in France at the beginning of the Great War by the flee- 
ing Americans to look after their luggage. Drafted, he served in 
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the African regiment and after the armistice married a French 
woman, keeper of a little bar in a seaport town. 

The discovery by the woman that he was a servant in America 
and her scorn of him give the story some psychological value. 

A “Follies” by this same group of amateurs; a program of 
original plays done by the Pendragon Players of Palo Alto; 
original travesties by students of Stanford University and by 
students of the University of California were interesting, but 
ephemeral. 


THE SEASON IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


By Marcaret S. CaRHART 
University of California, Southern Branch 


GOOD Year! say the playgoers of Southern California, good 
actors and up-to-date plays! 

The outstanding dramatic event of the season was “The Mir- 
acle,” which brought to Los Angeles both Max Rheinhardt and 
Morris Gest. With Lady Diana Manners, Elizabeth Shirmer, Eli- 
nor Patterson, Iris Tree, Rosamund Pinchot, and Olga Baklanova 
playing the rdles of the Madonna and the Nun in turn, and with 
Fritz Feld as the Piper Los Angeles had a chance to decide for 
itself as to the morality and the artistry of the spectacle. But 
Los Angeles has not yet decided just what it thinks. The only 
other foreign production of note was Mordkin and the Russian 
ballet, which was praised unreservedly by many critics. 

Hollywood has come to the front this year as a legitimate 
theatre center. Two up-to-the-minute plays have succeeded there 
because of the plays, not because of great stars. ‘The American 
Tragedy” at the new Wilkes Vine Street Theatre began a two 
moriths’ run on January 19th. On the second of May it was 
transferred to a down-town theatre for another month. In con- 
trast to the New York production, the scenes were filied with all 
the color and life possible. The result was some startling color 
effects, about which the author and the audiences were enthusi- 
. astic. “The American Tragedy’ was more generally talked about 
than any play in Los Angeles for several years. 

Its closest competitor was “Chicago,” which opened on March 
25 at the new Music Box Theatre and in which Nancy Carroll 
played a kittenish Roxie Hart, far different from the tigerish 
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interpretation of the New York production. Barry Townly 
played the réle of the criminal lawyer in a thoroughly convincing 
manner. The production or perhaps the casting destroyed for 
the audience most of the humor of the satire and made one long 
to electrocute the entire tribe of reporters and lawyers. So a 
satirical comedy was turned into a melodramatic treatment of the 
travesty of justice in our present American system. Perhaps 
other audiences found more humor than the one to which the 
writer belonged, for ‘“Chicago” continued for two months to teach 
Hollywood flappers how to handle the law. 

The older plays of the season have really been more enjoyable 
than the newer ones. George Arliss in Galsworthy’s “Old Eng- 
lish” gave us our most artistic performance of the year. Ruth 
Chatterton starred in “The Green Hat” for a long run in the fall. 
She is a Los Angeles favorite in any rdle and was very successful 
in this Arlen comedy. Pauline Fredericks gave us a delightful 
renewal of “Madame X” and later of Maugham’s “Lady Fred- 
erick.” Otis Skinner in “The Honor of the Family,” William 
Hodge in “The Judge’s Husband,” George Whitehead in “The 
Arabian,” Lucile LaVerne in “Sun Up,” and Ina Claire in “The 
Last of Mrs. Cheney” were all worth while. John Drew, who was 
on his way to Los Angeles with ‘“Trelawney of the Wells” when 
he was taken ill, would have been a fitting close to this list of the 
season’s offerings of good actors. 

We have had some musical comedy, of course, such as the de- 
lightful ““Vagabond King” and a revival of “Blossom Time.” But 
our entertainment in lighter vein has been chiefly the Hollywood 
“Music Box Review,” which starred Fannie Brice to our unlim- 
ited amusement and the perennially funny and pathetic “Topsy 
and Eva,” which brought the Duncan sisters home for a long 
run. 

Again this year Eugene O’Neill has furnished one of the most 
interesting plays of the season. ‘All God’s Chillun Got Wings” 
had its initial presentation here this spring in a series of six spe- 
cial matinées under the direction of Dickson Morgan. Irving 
Pichel as Jim Crow and Violette Wilson as Ella were so success- 
ful that the drama has been put into regular performance at the 
Majestic Theatre. Acted with a restraint that disarms all race 
criticism, the play is proving as popular here as have O’Neill’s 
more frequently acted dramas. 

The catalog of the year’s best plays would be incomplete with- 
out mention of the long run of “Cradle Snatchers,” and of our 
joy in “The Tavern,” which George M. Cohan finally allowed 
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Mr. Macloon to produce on the Coast. So many melodramas 
have come our way that it did us good to laugh over this 
burlesque, “‘an' evening’s entertainment all about nothing.” 

The little theatres, both professional and amateur, have had a 
thriving year. In Los Angeles the Potboilers have been reorgan- 
ized into the Little Theatre of Los Angeles. This year the 
organization has given four interesting performances: “The Little 
Clay Cart” of Sudraka, one of the earliest dramas of India, ‘The 
Pleasure of Honesty” by Pirandello, which, by the way, was its 
first performance in America, “The Processional” by John Law- 
son, and “A Man’s Man” by Patrick Kearney. These monthly 
performances are gaining rapidly in popularity with the thinking 
public. 

Among the professional theatres I must not omit the truly re- 
markable Chinese Theatre in the heart of Chinatown. There a 
Chinese stock company has given this winter, in genuine Chinese 
fashion, dramas ranging from the classical tragedies of centuries 
ago to ‘the most modern spicy interpretations of the American 
Review. Gorgeous costuming in stiff brocades, brilliant embroid- 
eries, and headdresses that almost over-shadow the wearers ; 
acting which my Chinese friends tell me is as good as any seen 
in China and which puts over the main story without words; and 
Chinese music which taxes the endurance of every Occidental vis- 
itor, furnishing an entertainment never to be forgotten. The stu- 
dent of the drama feels himself back in Elizabethan England 
when the friendly audience was at one with the stage, and the 
novelty hunters find excitement enough and to spare from audi- 
ence as well as actors. 

The Pasadena Community Playhouse reports a season of un- 
usual artistic growth, of marked innovation in program planning, 
and of sound financial advance. The policy of securing first 
Western rights to striking and unusual plays has been continued, 
and two interesting novelties have been offered: Luigi Chiarelli’s 
“The Mask and the Face” and Eden Phillpotts’ “The Farmer’s 
Wife.” The Italian “grotesque,” with its peculiar self-mockery, 
and the English folk comedy, with its rural atmosphere and diffi- 
culties of dialect and diction, demanded the best ability of pro- 
ducers and actors. In addition to these, three Shaw plays have 
_ been outstanding successes: ‘‘Cesar and Cleopatra,” “The Doc- 
tor’s Dilemma,” and “Misalliance.” Contrast in program has 
been secured by a range from Phillpotts’ and Hastings’ fantastic 
and nonsensical ‘‘The Angel in the House” and the exotic Italian- 
Chinese fantasy “Turandot” to a sequence of five historical 
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American plays. Beginning with Royal Tyler’s “The Contrast,” 
the series included ‘(Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” ‘“Aristocracy,” “Her 
Own Way,” and “The Show Off,” and showed the styles in drama 
from the Revolution to the World War. The most successful 
plays of the year have been “The Angel in the House,” “The 
Doctor’s Dilemma,” “Turandot,” “The Farmer’s Wife,” and 
“Captain Applejack.” Early in May the policy of the Playhouse 
was changed to repertory program. The first succession was of 
“Misalliance,” “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” and “Justice,” to be 
followed at once by ‘The Duenna,” “They Called Him Babbitt,” 
and “Easy Virtue.” At the annual membership meeting in June 
a delightful presentation of Witter Bynner’s “Cake,” with con- 
structionist setting, was presented to members only. Another 
noteworthy production was a special performance of Browning’s 
“The Return of the Druses,” which, I understand, had never be- 
fore been staged and which proved an amazing accomplishment. 
During the year thirty-two different plays have been produced in 
all, over five hundred people have been cast, and over forty-three 
hundred people have broken bread in the green room. 

In connection with the Playhouse two other organizations have 
been functioning this winter, the Workshop and the Playbox. 
The Workshop offers a tryout for playwrights, directors, and 
actors who would prepare themselves for the bigger stage. For 
a first year the Workshop has had success, as several promising 
graduates are already at work in the Playhouse. 

The Playbox has offered seven delightful plays again this year. 
“The Trackwalker’s Child” was the first performance in English 
of a powerful and haunting drama by Alice Stein. ‘‘Anthony 
and Anna” by St. John Ervine was followed during Christmas 
week by the Chester Pageant of “‘Noah’s Deluge.” ‘‘Amelia” by 
Alice C. D. Ridley and Ibsen’s “Rosmersholm” completed the 
series as it was originally announced. The demand for addi- 
tional plays, however, was so general that Mr. Brown produced 
Ervine’s “Ship” and Galsworthy’s “Justice” as the concluding 
numbers of the series. During his stay in Los Angeles Max 
Rheinhardt attended a performance of ‘Rosmersholm” and com- 
pared the work done at the Playbox with that at the Moscow 
Little Theatre. All of these plays lent themselves well to intimate 
production in a small studio without a stage. Those of us who 
were privileged to look through the window at “Rosmersholm” 
and to sit in the jurybox and declare Falder guilty would find 
it hard to forget the experience. The announcement by Director 
Brown of the plans for the formation of a permanent school of 
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the theatre in connection with the Playhouse to be opened in 
September 1928, indicates the strides which this community 
theatre is making. 

The Drama Branch of The Community Arts Association of 
Santa Barbara has also had a most successful year under the 
management of Irving Pichel, whom Southern California is glad 
to welcome as a permanent addition to its dramatic force. Six- 
teen plays have been produced this winter at the Santa Barbara 
theatre, plays covering the wide range from ““Twelfth Night” to 
“Hay Fever.” As a result of a ballot as to the best play of the 
year cast by several hundred patrons, the first choice was Shaw’s 
“Cesar and Cleopatra,” followed closely by “Twelfth Night,” 
“Loyalties,” and “Peer Gynt.” The unusual and beautiful impres- 
sionistic settings used for the Shaw and the Ibsen plays undoubt- 
edly helped to deepen the impression made by good acting and 
directing. Next season the Lobero hopes to offer performances 
on two week ends of each month, thus increasing its contact with 
the community. For the end of June Mr. Pichel is loaned to Los 
Angeles for “All God’s Chillun Got Wings,’ mentioned earlier 
in this account. 


BROADWAY 
A Comedy Drama in Three Acts 


By Pxuitie DUNNING AND 
GEORGE ABBOTT 


THERE had been rumors all through the summer of 1926 that 
the play called “Broadway” was a success. Or would be as soon 
as it reached town. And although many plays are similarly her- 
alded as probable hits long before they appear on Broadway, in 
this particular instance the rumors were wise rumors, being 
largely circulated and vouched for by the wise folk of the theatre. 

In Atlantic City in the early summer “Broadway” had been 
called “‘The Roaring Forties,’ and once before that Philip Dun- 
ning, its original author, had christened it “Bright Lights.” 
“The Roaring Forties” title was discarded because many of the 
visitors in Atlantic City, missing the significance of the street 
reference, thought it referred to the California gold rush, and 
“Bright Lights” just naturally faded into “Broadway.” 

The night of the premier a representative Broadway crowd 
took the play immediately to its palpitating heart. There were 
cheers both for the players and the authors, but no speeches. 
Mr. Abbott was buried some place back stage and Mr. Dunning, 
then acting as stage manager of the Marilyn Miller production 
of “Sunny,” at the New Amsterdam Theatre, had run over for 
a minute and was furtively dodging among standees at the back 
of the theatre, wondering a little whether the fuss the folks were 
making was really inspired by their liking for the play or was 
due to the fact that they had been away from the theatre for a 
long summer and were just happy to be back. 

The play was, however, a very genuine success and for many 
months thereafter its popularity dominated the entire list of plays 
to be seen in New York. The reviewers were enthusiastic, ac- 
cepting “Broadway” as the truest and most entertaining of those 
reportorial dramas whose authors recently had taken so heartily 
to reflecting native life in the rough. 

“Of all the scores of plays that shuffled in endless procession 
along Broadway in the year of grace, 1926,” writes Alexander 
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Woolicott in a preface to the published version, “the one which 
most perfectly caught the accent of the city’s voice was this play 
named after the great Midway itself, this taut_and telling and 
tingling cartoon which, produced with uncommon imagination 
and resource, was presented to New York at the Broadhurst 
Theatre on the night of September 16, 1926.” 

There is precious little waste in the action of “Broadway.” 
Being cross-sectioned from the group life which it reflects the 
rising curtain catches its people in the midst of a definite daily 
activity. The scene is the private party room of the Paradise 
Night Club in New York and the time just before the first show, 
which would put it at about midnight. 

“To the tinny obbligato made by ‘Lil’ Rice at the piano, five 
chorus girls are in line singing and dancing one of the numbers 
of the revue,” report the authors. The rehearsal is under the di- 
rection of Nick, the proprietor of the Paradise, and Nick is “a 
middle-aged Greek, mercenary and hard.” Lil, too, is a familiar 
night-club type, “a heavy, middle-aged woman with a certain 
amount of good looks, which, however, have long since lost their 
bloom. She rolls her own, and removes tight slippers from 
swollen feet whenever occasion permits.” 

The chorus girls are being paced in this rehearsal by the 
“hoofer” of the troupe, Roy Lane, ‘‘a typical song-and-dance man 
with his coat off, sleeves rolled up.” 

The girls are variously dressed, some in practice clothes, some 
with the skirts of their street clothes pinned up to give greater 
freedom to their legs. Everybody is irritable. Nick is rau- 
cously impatient because the girls are listless in the dance. The 
girls are sore because the rehearsal has really been called to help 
a newcomer in their group, Billie Moore, who has not even shown 
up. Roy Lane, being interested in Billie, is anxious because he 
fears Nick will fire her for being late. His effort is to cover 
Billie’s tardiness and keep the Greek’s mind on the rehearsal. He 
gets little encouragement, however, either from Nick or from Lil. 


Roy—Listen, Mr. Verdis, Billie’s only been in this game for 
a short while. (Jor enters with a drink for Nick.) 

Nicxk—And she won’t be in it a hell of a while longer. As soon 
as she comes in, she goes out. (Lit plays “How Dry I Am.” 
Nick pauses as he is about to drink and looks at her.) “Joe, get 
Lil a drink. (He drinks. The girls lounge about the room, 
smoking, using nail files, etc. Jor exits to Hall.) 

Roy—Gee, Mr. Verdis, it’s not like Billie to fall down on the 
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job. Why, that kid is one of the best lookers and neatest work- 
ers you got. You'll make one big mistake if you let her out— 
she’s a mighty nifty little trick. 

Nickx—Why all the talk? You don’t work for her—you work 
for me. 

Roy—God knows I know that. 

Nick—Whadda ya mean? 

Roy—Well, not to pin any bouquets on myself, but where 
could you get a guy to do what I’m doing for the coffee-and-cake 
money you're paying me? 

Ruspy—He’s off again. 

Roy—You see it ain’t only I can dance, but I got personality— 

Mazre—Huh! 

Roy—Personality plus— 

Mazz (to Grace)—Ain’t he a darb? 

GracE—He hates himself. 

Nick—Somethin’ else ya got is a terrible swell head. 

Royv—Who, me? Nothin’ swell-headed about me, Boss—I 
coulda been that way long ago, if I'd wanted to. (KATIE, a 
cigarette girl, enters down hall.) 

Nick—Cut out the belly-achin’ and quit any time you 
want. 


Roy—They must be some good reason why Billie ain’t here. 
Listen, Lil, don’t put it into Nick’s head to give her the air, will 
your ’Cause she needs the do-ray-me pretty bad—she’s got a 
mother and sister over in Trenton. 

Lir—I never knew a jane in this business that didn’t have. 

Roy—On the level, I met ’em. 

Mazie—I room with her and I happen to know she’s a good 
kid. 5, tt 

Roy—And believe me, it pays to be good. 

Mazie—Sure, but not much. 

Lit (wisely—to Roy)—So you met the family, eh? 

Roy—Yeh, I went out there one Sunday. You see I take a 
sort of brotherly interest in that kid. 

Lit—Brotherly ?— 

Roy—yYou heard me. Anyhow I and her are fixing up a little 
vaudeville act together. 

Lit—Say, sweetheart, why don’t you get hep to yourself? 

Roy—What do you mean? 

Lit—Ain’t you wise that she’s given you the bum’s rush? 
Why, that guy’s got her so dizzy she don’t know you're alive. 

Roy—Who? Crandall? No, no, not at all. She'll get over 
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that. She ain’t used to going to such swell places, that’s all. 
She’s got more sense than to care a thing about Crandall him- 
self, personally—it’s just the buggy ride—I seen it happen lots 
of times—young kids get taken out by a rich guy—everything 
swell; music, lights—they get baffled, you know what I mean, 
dazzled—and then suddenly they get wise to themselves that the 
whole works is a lot of boloney and they realize where the 
real guys in this world is at— 

Lit—Hoofing in cabarets. 

Roy—Yeah. That’s no kid neither. Billie’s ambitious to get 
ahead in this game. I guess she’d want to stick with somebody 
could learn her something, huh? . . . Her and me ain’t long in 
this joint anyhow. I’m going to make her something besides a 
chorus girl. 

Lit—What’s coming off? 

Roy—As soon as I get Billie ready we’re all set for a lot of 
nice booking on the big time. 

Lit—Soon as you get Billie ready? Are you—all ready? 

Roy—Who—me? Well, that’s a funny question. You're 
lookin’ at me every night. You can see. I don’t belong here. 


Now Billie rushes in, breathlessly. ‘She is a beautiful little 
creature, despite the obvious commonplaceness of her clothes.” 
And she is full of explanations. She has been out to dinner with 
Steve Crandall, which, by Mazie’s reckoning, will make every- 
thing all right with Nick. And Mr. Crandall promised to keep 
track of the time. But it was so wonderful just to sit and listen 
to the music they both forgot. 

Roy is of the opinion that Billie should be warned about 
“sugar daddies” like Crandall. They’re only after one thing, 
and they gotta be watched... . 

Steve Crandall is “a tall man, handsome in a hard sophisti- 
cated way,” and rather impressive in his dinner clothes. He is 
also plainly master of the situation. Nick’s tone toward Billie, 
whom he is about to discharge, changes abruptly when Crandall 
walks into the scene and nothing more is said about it. 

Crandall is giving a party that evening after the show. He 
wants to engage the supper room and he wants all the performers 
to stay as his guests—his paid guests—and help him entertain. 
He is not so very keen about Roy’s staying, but he is willing to 
pay the dancer for a little clowning. Roy agrees to oblige, know- 
ing how parties need laughs, but he is still unsettled in his mind 
about Crandall’s obvious pursuit of Billie Moore and not above 
admitting it. 
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“T been knocking around cabarets, dance clubs, vaudeville, 
everything, for a long time,” he says to Steve, “and what I can’t 
get through my head is this—why is it that all the guys like you 
are never satisfied with the hundreds of janes that will do any- 
thing you want—all the rummies and bums you can have, and 
by God—you’ll quit ’em all to go after one girl that you know is 
good—why is that, huh?” 

Steve might resent Roy’s interference in his affairs if the 
dancer, to him, were not such a fool. As it is he passes it off with 
an implied warning that he is not in the habit of permitting any 
one to tell him what he should or should not do. 

Two of Steve’s men are in. Dolph, dark and wiry, brings a 
diamond bracelet he has picked up for his friend. Porky, placid 
and bald, has come to suggest that Steve sell Nick a load of 
liquor the boys had hi-jacked from a rival in the Bronx the 
night before. Steve’s regular business, it soon appears, is that of 
bootlegging. A highly organized business as he runs it. And at 
the moment about to be expanded. 

“Say, boys, this business of peddling booze is the second largest 
industry in the United States right now,” is Steve’s boast. “Give 
me a year more at it and we'll all retire.’ And again: “Listen, 
Nick, if my trade is going to grow I got to crush a little com- 
petition now and then—I’m taking Scar’s booze when I can lay 
my hands on it, and I’m taking his territory. It’s just business, 
that’s all. Are you with me or not? You gotta declare yourself 
in or out.” 

Of course Nick is with him, and agrees to buy the liquor. But 
not without protest. He is opposed to hi-jacking because of the 
feud risk and he is convinced that Steve can easily run into a 
lot of trouble if he persists in defying “Scar” Edwards, who has 
long been in command of the Bronx territory above 125th Street. 
Steve is much too handy and too ready with a gun. ; 

The matter of the liquor is settled, the final arrangements for 
the party are made and Dolph turns over the bracelet that Steve 
has ordered for Billie. It is a nice bracelet, “lifted off one of 
the classiest mammas in town,” according to Dolph, and it cost 
“five yards.” The fence had wanted a “grand,” but Dolph beat 
him down. 

For the moment things are pretty well settled at the Paradise. 
Then Scar Edwards appears! “He is a tense man, slightly over- 
dressed in the Broadway fashion,” and he evidently is not there 
just to make a social call. 

Scar has come to file a protest and to demand a show-down. 
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He is, he declares, unarmed and as friendly as the circumstances 
justify, but he isn’t afraid of them or anybody else. They know 
damned well what he is there for, he ventures. They have been 
poaching on him and they know it, and they will quit it and keep 
below 125th Street, or they will get into a lot of trouble. 


Scar—We stocked that territory and we got a right to it. My 
mob worked for four years to get things the way we got ’em— 
and nobody—get that—nobody is goin’ to cut in from down here 
and spoil a nickel’s worth of it. You hi-jacked another truck- 
load last night (STEVE rises), yes, and you been spillin’ more jack 
around for protection than we can afford—we ain’t never come 
down here to horn in on your Broadway trade, but you’re ruinin’ 
our game up there and I’m here to tell you that you can’t get 
away with it. 

StEvE—If you knew me a little better, you’d veg that yelling 
wouldn’t get you much. 

DoipH—That’s just what I was going to say. 

Scar—Peddle your papers, will you. (DoLpH walks away 
squelched. In the cabaret the orchestra can be heard playing 
George Olsen’s Battle Number.) Ym talking to the boss now. I 
come here for a show-down with you guys, see. 

StEveE—All right. I don’t mind a little show-down myself 
ence in a. while. You’re looking for trouble, is that it? 

Scar—No, I ain’t lookin’ for trouble. Nothin’ like that. Not 
that my friends ain’t capable of holding up their end, if it comes 
to that. But I say they’s plenty of business for everybody and 
them that works up the trade should be the ones to get it. 

StEvE—And supposing I say that I'll sell any damn place that 
I can get away with it? 

Scar—Then I’m warning you that it’s dangerous for you to do 
business in Harlem cause from now on 125th Street is the dead 
line. Get me? 

STEVE—Yeah? 

Scar—Yeah. 

StEvE—Well, that’s just dandy, Scar. Thanks for the tip-off. 
Now if you’ve spoke your piece you can take the air. I don’t 
care about having a public fight with the likes of you because 
everybody in this place don’t know my business. yet, and I don’t 
‘care to have you stand around and broadcast it. 

Scar—There’s a lot of things I can broadcast, if I have to. 

DotrexH (comes to the other side of Scar)—You heard what 
the boss said, didn’t you? 
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Scar—You too—the both of you—since you’re looking for tips, 
I’ll give you another one. I happen to be the guy who can clean 
up a few murder mysteries in this town. I suppose you don’t 
know who knocked O’Connell off! 

DotpH—What are you talking about? 

Scar—And who dumped his body up in Harlem so my mob 
would get blamed for it? 

StevE—What the hell are you driving at? 

Scar—This is what I’m driving at— 

DotpH—Wait a minute. 

Scar—I’ve waited long enough. Now get this—you guys stay 
down here in your own territory and you leave my trucks alone. 
See—cause I got the dope on you, Steve—you croaked O’Connell. 

Doteu (grabbing his arm)—Look here. 

Scar—Take your hands off me or I’ll bust your goddam face. 
You guys can’t put me out of business. (Scar is facing DoLpu. 
STEVE quickly pulls out his gun, presses it against Scar’s back 
and fires. Scar pitches forward. Do.px catches him in his arms. 
Scar’s hat falls off.) 

DotrH—Jesus Christ, Steve, what have you done? 

STEVE (remaining cool) —Get hold of him under the arms— 
quick—walk him out of here— 


The orchestra in the cabaret is still playing the battle number, 
with its trumpet calls and drumming features. Billie and Roy 
come down from their dressing rooms, look over the stair railing 
and see the three men walking toward the door. 

“Who’s the drunk?” calls Roy. 

“Just one of the boys we’re helping home,” nonchalantly 
answers Steve, and the death march continues. 

Roy and Billie are down early to do a little individual re- 
hearsing to make up for what Billie has missed. But they spend 
most of the time trying to square themselves with each other. 
Billie is sorry about the rehearsal, but she refuses to be sorry 
about Mr. Crandall. A girl should take advantage of all her 
wonderful opportunities. 

A girl should also remember the chances she’s got when a fel- 
low wants to help her work up a great little dancing act that 
will put them both in the Palace, maybe, and at $300 a week, 
counters Roy. Think of the thrill of that! Think of the thrill 
of seeing their names spelled out in electric lights—“Roy Lane 
and Company!” She can’t afford to let anything get in the way 
of that honor. Certainly she shouldn’t be doing foolish things 
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like staying to Steve. Crandall’s party. Steve’s kind can get 
soused without her. Anyway, this is the night she is expected to 
go home to New Jersey to see her mother. What if the old lady 
should kick the bucket, or something? 

Roy and Billie have gone to their dressing rooms when Steve 
and Dolph come back from getting rid of Scar Edwards. Dolph 
is plainly worried, but Steve is deliberately self-poised and calm. 
Nothing could have been prettier than the way everything has 
broken for them. With Edwards out of the way Steve plans to 
hook up the two gangs and organize the town right, with plenty 
of profits for everybody. 

Plans for Steve’s party go forward. Porky, making a choice 
early, thinks that with her permission he will stick close to Lil. 
She’s more his style than the others. No skinny-legged, slat- 
sided baby pigeons for Porky. ‘Me?’ says he; “I like a dame 
that can sit in a Morris chair and fill it.” 

There is, however, a note of apprehension injected into the 
proceedings. Dolph has just discovered Dan McCorn sitting 
out in the cabaret. Dan McCorn is a member of the homicide 
squad, a square dick and a good one. But Steve refuses to be 
startled even by that news. 

Still he takes the precaution to tighten up his defenses. He 
sends for Billie Moore and gets her promise to forget that she has 
seen him helping a drunken man out of the Paradise earlier in 
the evening. 

“You see, he’s a big politician,” Steve explains. “If it got out 
it might cause a lot of trouble. Just thought I’d warn you so 
that—you know—if you happened to talk you might get your- 
self in a bad jam.” 

He gives her the bracelet-—for her birthday. She has already 
had one birthday, but Steve thinks she should be smart and have 
another. Billie is trying to protest convincingly that she cannot 
take the bracelet when the orchestra sounds the warning for the 
first number, and the girls and Roy Lane have lined up and 
danced into the cabaret. 

Dan McCorn strolls in through the hall door. “He is a man 
about 30, matter of fact and rather well dressed.” Dan is there, 
apparently, just to pass the time of day with Nick and the boys. 
He jollies Steve a bit on his ambition to “extend his trade,” and 
questions the advisability of such a move. McCorn doesn’t deny 
that Steve is going to peddle his goods wherever he pleases, but 
he has a feeling that breaking into “Scar”? Edwards’ territory is 
likely to cause trouble. 
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“That’s a bad bunch up there,” he warns; “some of ’em two- 
term men.” 

“Some of them gorillas of Steve’s ain’t such a sweet bunch, 
either,” suggests Nick. 

“That’s what I say—that’s why it looks like fireworks,” agrees 
Dan. 


Nick—Wouldn’t you think with all the trouble it is to get it— 
they wouldn’t fight over who sells it? 

STEVE—Well, some people ain’t never satisfied. 

Dan—By the way, seen Scar Edwards lately? 

STEVE (with mild surprise—as though he hadn’t quite caught 
the question) —Speaking to me?— 

Dan—Well, not exactly. Have you? 

STEvVE—About two weeks ago I saw him—at the races. 

Dan—Speaking to him? 

STEVE—Why not? I gave him a tip that paid 20 to 1. 

Dan—Yeah? You didn’t see him, then, when he was here 
to-night? 

Nick—Huh? 

STEvE—Here? Who? 

Dan—You didn’t, Steve? Huh? 

STEVE (long pause)—Your arm is swelling, Dan, what did 
you put in it? 

Dan—Scar Edwards was here, wasn’t he? 

STEvE—Listen, Dan, Scar Edwards and me are personal 
friends, but we don’t do business together. 

Dan—Maybe that’s why he came. 

StEvVE—Don’t be silly. 

Dan—I’m not. 

Nick—He wouldn’t come to my place. 

Dan—Well, he was in this neighborhood anyway-—that much 
I know, cause I saw him myself. 

STEVE—You saw him? Where? 

Dan—Under a blanket in a Westcott Express truck, just a 
block and a half from here. 

Nicx—For God’s sake! 

STEVE—So they got him, eh? That’s too bad—Scar wasn’t a 
bad sort when you knew him. 

Dan—I hope to tell you. 

STEvE—Well, that’s a tough break—I’m sorry to hear it. 

Dan—Now that I don’t sound so silly—who pulled that off? 

STEVE—How the hell should I know? 
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Dan—Funny part of it is, he didn’t have a rod on him. 

Nick—You find him?— 

Dan—No, the Westcott driver found him, when he came out 
of the lunch room. I got there shortly after. 

STEVE—Can you imagine that driver? 

Dan—Yebh, lucky thing he found him so soon, still warm when 
IT got there— 

STEVE (casually)—What time was it? 

Dan—Must have been—say—twenty minutes or half-past ten. 

STEVE—Well, I’ve been here all evening, haven’t I, Nick? 

Dan—I didn’t ask you for an alibi, but since you mention it— 
let’s have it—who was with you? 

STEVE (revealing just a flash of chagrin at his slip, he controls 
himself and speaks calmly)—Why, Porky Thompson, and Nick 
here part of the time; Billie Moore—one of the girls; most any- 
body could tell you, they all saw me. (Porky comes in from 
hail.) 

Porky (to Dan, surprised)—Oh, you’re here—I was looking 
at the show and—yeah—how are you? 

Dan—Thompson, what time were you here with Steve and 
Nick to-night? 

Porky (hesitatingly. StEvE signals with his hands)—I came 
in—about—five minutes after nine—(STEVE signals again.) yes, 
sir—five minutes after ten. (STEVE walks away with satisfied 
expression.) 

Dan—Why so positive? 

STEVE (cutting in)—I happened to ask him for the correct 
time when he came in. 

Dan—You didn’t have a watch? 

StrvE—Sure. But I wanted to see if I was right. 

Dan—When he, told you—then you knew you were right— 
is that it? 

STEVE (righteous indignation)—Where the hell do you get 
off to sweat me? 

Porky—What’s the matter—what’s up? 

Nick—Some one killed Scar Edwards. 

Porky (smiles)—Well, well— (sees Srevr’s look—changes 
mood) Gee, that’s too bad. : 

Dan—You guys ain’t thinking of goin’ in mourning, are you? 


Roy and the girls prance in from the Paradise dancing floor, 
and prance back again to take their bows. Lil Rice prepares to 
follow as the next number. Dan McCorn decides there is noth- 
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ing more for him to talk about and goes back into the cabaret, 
with Porky trailing him. 

Now the girls have noticed Billie’s bracelet and are properly 
impressed. Some ice! Roy Lane, however, is not pleased. 

“Vou ain’t gonna keep it?” he queries, anxiously. 

“Certainly she is,” Mazie, the friendliest of the gold diggers, 
answers for her. 


Roy—Give it back to him. 

BiLttiE—Now, Roy— 

Roy—Listen, Billie, for God’s sake, don’t be a fool! You 
know what everybody’ll be saying about you. 

BILL1E—Don’t tell me what to do! 

Roy—I tell you give it back to him. 

Biti1e—Listen, General Pershing. 

Roy—You do what I say! 

BrLtt1E—Mind your own business. 

Roy—Please, Billie, I’m telling you something straight from 
the heart— 

Nick (pushing BILure out of the way)—Hey, hey, what you 
gonna do—have some heart talks instead of doing your number? 

Roy—No, sir, Mr. Verdis. I’m right here waiting to do my 
stuff. Nobody can say I don’t give the customers one hundred 
per cent. every performance. The night my old man died, I went 
out at the Regent Theatre in Danbury and give as good a per- 
formance as I ever done in my life. (Turns and looks at BrLuie.) 
And even if a jane I’d put my hope and trust in was going to 
hell, I could still go out and give them my best. Line up, kids. 
(Porky enters from hall.) 

Porky—Dan McCorn is sittin’ out there waitin’. What to 
hell’s the matter? 

Roy (to girls)—There’s the cue. Give it to ’em! Cut ’em 
deep and let ’°em bleed! Here we go! Here we go! Let’s mop 
up! (While the two men stand looking at each other inquir- 
ingly, the cabaret doors open, the music swells, Roy puts on a 
little hat with a feather in it, and dances out behind the girls.) 

The curtain falls. : 


ACT II 


It is a half hour later, and the Paradise show is on. From the 
cabaret come the muted strains of the jazz orchestra. 
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_ Steve Crandall and Porky, in for a moment after quieting 
down the more riotous Chicago gorillas who are seeing the show, 
are far from calm. Especially Porky. 

Dan McCorn is still outside and giving no signs of leaving. 
His presence strikes Porky as being ominous. Nor does Steve’s 
repeated statements that a gang shooting is not such a novelty 
that any one need worry about it reassure him. 

Dolph, too, is nervously anxious. He has just come in with 
the early editions of the morning papers carrying lurid stories of 
the Scar Edwards shooting and predicting a renewal of the old 
gang feud as a consequence. The boys don’t like the looks of 
things, but Steve is cheered by the conclusions of the police re- 
porters. ‘‘Here’s the real dope,” he tells them. “Listen—this 
is good: 


“ ‘Tt is learned from confidential sources that the police suspect 
one of Edwards’ own gang who is said to have nursed a grudge 
against his leader. An arrest is expected within 24 hours.’” 


“T’m worried just the same,” repeats Porky. “What if the 
Edwards outfit bumps me off?” 

“Me, too,” says Dolph. 

“Well, what of it? You only have to die once. You got noth- 
ing to worry about—I1ll bury you right—I may get a special pro- 
fessional rate from Campbell’s if they get both of you. (Laughs.) 
Say, quit worryin’. I wish they would start something. We'll 
go up to Harlem in a couple of fast cars and let these Chicago 
boys show off some of their machine-gun stuff.” 

Steve refuses to “blow the town” for a while, as they suggest. 
He has other, and personal, interests at stake. He isn’t going to 
give up his pursuit of Billie just to ease their foolish fears. Be- 
sides, if he were to disappear now it would be the most damag- 
ing evidence against him. 

The “Hawaiian” number is finished and the girls dance in 
wearing their shredded-grass costumes, dance back for their en- 
cores and rush to their dressing rooms for their costume change. 

Steve stops Billie. She is not wearing his bracelet and he 
wants to know why. 

Reluctantly she admits that she has taken it off because the 
girls made dirty cracks about it. It’s what they call a “slave 
bracelet” and he knows what that means. “They said if a rich 
man gives you one and you wear it, then that’s a sign that you 
belong to him.” 
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STEVE (urgently)—You like me, don’t you? I know you like 
me—I can tell— 

BILLiE—Yes. 

Streve—And I sure like you—and—I want to be able to do 
things for you and— 

BiLt1E—It isn’t fair to you—that—I mean I can’t take this 
bracelet off you because it wouldn’t be fair. 

Streve—Don’t you think I’d treat you right? 

BiLttrE—I s’pose I shculdn’t have let you take me out at all, 
Mr. Crandall, because I know it sounds silly, but I’m not that 
kind of a girl, that’s all. 

STEVE—Maybe that’s why I like you. 

BittrE—I know there’s nothing wonderful about being the 
way I am—I mean being virtuous, I s’pose you call it—I know 
lots of the best-hearted girls in the world that aren’t, so it isn’t 
that; but I mean it isn’t fair for me to keep your bracelet be- 
cause that’s the way I am. 

STEVE—Well, listen, baby, have I ever tried to pull any rough 
stuff? 

BiLt1E—No, you haven’t, and that’s what I always say— 

STEVE—Then why haven’t I got as much right to hang around 
you as some of these other yaps? 

BiLLt1E—Well, you’re married, of course and— 

STEVE—No, I’m not. 

Bittre—They said you was. 

STEVE—No, I’m divorced—I’m all right—I’m divorced twice. 
Just because you’re here in the show, don’t think I regard you in 
a light way—no, indeed—I’m no fly-by-night—I’m a very sincere 
sort of person, baby, and I want you to understand how I feel 
about you. I’m crazy about you. Honest, no foolin’. (Draws 
her to him a little; Roy enters on stairs.) Don’t listen to no- 
body but me, kiddie—cause I'll treat you right— 

Roy—Mazie wants to see you right away, Billie. 

BiLtrE—Oh, does she—all right—excuse me. 


For this interruption Steve is of a mind to poke Roy right in 
the nose, but he recovers his poise and lets the matter drop with 
a warning. 

Billie, too, is miffed at Roy’s interference when she discovers 
that his sending her to Mazie was a trick. And Mazie backs her 
up. By what right has Roy constituted himself Billie’s pro- 
tector? 


By the right of his interest in her, argues Roy. Billie isn’t the 
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kind of girl that can stand this night-club racket like some he 
knows. Furthermore, she isn’t going to stay to Steve’s party 
and she’s going to give him back his bracelet. 

‘She is, is she? That’s a joke to Mazie. Billie could get five 
hundred on that bracelet in hock, and, besides, if she plays her 
points right there’s a chance she may land Steve as a husband, 
marriage, hand-embroidered nightgowns and everything. 

Is that so? Well, if there’s any thought of that marriage 
stuff Roy has a thing or two to say for himself, and he’d like to 
say it privately to Billie, if Mazie will kindly chase herself, which 
she does. 


Roy—I’m going to save you from getting into a lot of trouble. 

Briititre—I didn’t ask you to. 

Roy—I know you didn’t. And take it from me I ain’t achin’ 
to play the hero in this picture myself, but there’s nothing else 
to do. Now first, I’m going to put a plain proposition to you. 
(He comes toward her half appealingly. She sits looking up at 
him.) TI guess you know pretty well that I’m very strong for you, 
but I ain’t said nothing about matrimony on account of my old 
man has just recently died. But since this big four-flusher is 
talking about a wedding ring, I’ll play my own ace. Listen, 
honey, how about getting hitched up? 

BILure (fainily)—Roy, I don’t know. 

Roy—lIt would be better for the act, wouldn’t it? 

BittreE—I never thought much about it. 

Roy—I suppose I should of tipped you off how I felt before, 
but anyhow there it is in black and white. 

BILu1e (distressed)—Gee, I don’t know what to say. 

Roy—Take your time. I know it’s kind of sudden. But I sort 
of thought you was wise to how I felt anyhow. 

Brrrre—Well, I did think you liked me—I mean I hoped 
you liked me. 

Roy—Well, now that you know how much I like you, what 
do you think about the idea? 

BILLIE (rising)—I don’t know what to say. » 

Roy—I always thought way down in our insides we knew we 
was for each other. God knows I’m for you, Billie girl, so just 

.say the word that you’re for me and I won’t let out no yells or 
nothing, but I sure would feel just like doing that little thing. 
(She doesn’t answer.) What do you say? 

Brrrre—Well, Roy, of course I’d have to think a thing like 

this over and— 
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Roy—Nothing doing. Just as easy to say it now as some 
other time. 

Brtt1E—How can I say it, when I don’t know for sure whether 
I’m in love with you or not? 

Roy—Well, we certainly get on well together. 

Bitt1E—Oh, I know we do, just wonderful. 

Roy—Well, when you see me coming to say hello to you in the 
morning, don’t your heart never beat no faster? 

BILLIE—Yes, it does. 

Roy—Well, that’s it. That’s what they call love at first sight, 
kid. It’s wonderful. I’m the same way. 

Bitt1eE—But I don’t know if we ought to talk about marry- 
ing when we’re so poor— 

Roy (he comprehends her reason for hesitating)—Oh, you 
want a rich guy— 

BiLtt1E—I didn’t say that. 

Roy (contemptuously)—A gold digger! 

Brru1e—I’m not. I’m not. But I don’t want to be fooling 
and say something that I'll be sorry for afterwards. All I say is 
that I ought to think about a thing like this. 

Roy—Aw, you want to think. 

BILLIE— Yes. 

Roy—All right, my duty’s plain—go on upstairs and think. 

BiLttreE—Well, don’t talk to me that way or I never will marry 
you. 

Roy (dismissing her)—Sure. Talk it over with you next 
week. 


Billie gone, Roy puts in a long distance phone call for Trenton. 
He wants to talk to one of the Maloney brothers at the Capitol 
hotel. Getting his connection, he carries on an animated conver- 
sation with one of the Maloneys that cannot be heard above the 
racket the girls make coming back for their next number. 

Dan McCorn is in again from the cabaret. He finds Pearl 
alone. She is trying to telephone to some one, but hangs up 
quickly at the sight of the detective. With some difficulty Mc- 
Corn engages Pearl in conversation. Has she seen Scar Ed- 
wards lately? At first she denies knowing Edwards, only to 
confess in the end that she is Scar’s girl, and is working in the 
Paradise club in his interest. 


PEARL (appealingly)—He didn’t want to put somebody down 
here he couldn’t absolutely trust for fear they’d double cross 
him—a lot of dirty skunks, they wouldn’t stop at nothing. 
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Dan—But Jim Edwards trusts you, eh? 

PEARL—Sure! (With a sudden burst of confidence.) We're 
gonna be married as soon as he gets his final papers. 

Dan (walking away)—That’s too bad. 

PEaRL—What is? (Pause.) Has he done anything you want 
him for? 

Dan—No, I haven’t a thing on him, lady. 

PEARL—Well, tell me straight—has something happened? You 
act so kind of funny. 

Dan—You gotta finish this show to-night? Sing and every- 
thing? 

PEARL—Sure, I go on again. 

Dan—Well, I won’t take up any more of your time then,—I 
just wanted to know if you’d seen Edwards to-night. 

PEARL—NOoO, I ain’t seen him since breakfast, but— (again de- 
cides to trust him) I don’t know why I shouldn’t tell you—he 
told me he was coming down here to-night to have a show-down 
with Steve. 

Dan—Oh, oh, he told you. . . . Well, I'll be going along about 
my business— Thanks, Mrs. Edwards. 

PEARL (pleased)—In three weeks. 

Dan—You just keep this under your hat, won’t you? 

PEaRL—Will I? If I want to get out of here with all my neck, 
I will. 

Billie has sent a telegram to her mother telling her about the 
party and that she won’t be home. Roy, making a quick change 
of costume without going to his dressing room, is divesting him- 
self of his trousers at the prop table. But he is too excited to 
be conscious of his bvd’s under the circumstances. Billie’s deci- 
sion to stay to the party in opposition to his wishes irritates him. 


BiLtt1E—You tried to boss me so much I just thought I’d find 
out if I had a mind of my own. So I just went and telegraphed 
that I wouldn’t be home to-night cause I’m going to the party. 

Roy—wWell, I’m sorry you done that. (Takes off trousers.) 
Listen to me, kiddie, if it’s just to spite me you’re doing this, 
why, T’ll eat mud. 

- Brrtre—It’s not only that—it’s because I have an obligation. 

Roy (throws trousers over arm and goes to her)—Listen, 
partner, I’ve been your pal anyhow, and I got some right to 
talk to you. Who have you got the greatest obligation to 
in this world, huh—a big rounder like Steve Crandall, who’s 
got no respect for pure womanhood, or your poor old gray- 
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haired mother who’s sitting at home alone waiting for you? 

Brtt1E—But she’s not alone—my sister’s with her. 

Royv—Oh. (Jn disgust he throws his trousers in corner and 
picks up others.) 

BittreE—If you don’t think I got enough character to be decent 
at a party, you better look for somebody you got confidence in. 
(Porky enters from hall.) 

Porxy—yYour shirt-tail’s hanging out. (Exits to office.) 

Roy (paying no attention to him)—That ain’t the life for you. 
(Getting on trousers while he pleads earnestly.) You don’t want 
to be pegged with them bags, do you? They think they’re wiser 
than Almighty God, the guy that wrote the book,—but when 
they’re hittin’ the home stretch for Potter’s Field, they'll be wiser 
still. For God’s sake, think of all the plans we made, Billie. 
Don’t be a dumb-bell. 

BititreE—I’m not. 

Roy—Yow’re giving a good imitation of one. 

Brrr1e—I'd go if for nothing else just to show you good and 
proper that I don’t belong to you. 

Roy—lf you did, I’d spank your bottom. 

BitLt1E—Oh, you would—would you? 

Roy—yYou bet I would—and if I catch you inhaling any of 
that poison, I’ll spank you before the whole mob. 

BittreE—Then I would be finished with you. 

Roy—I don’t care if you never spoke to me again. I gotta do 
my duty by my partner—first the artist, that’s me—second, the 
human bein’. (Buzzer.) I done everything I could to appeal to 
your better instincts. I pulled every wire I knowed to keep you 
decent and we ain’t heard from all the precincts yet. (Tries out 
comedy hat.) 1 told you just what my feelings for you is, noth- 
ing up the sleeve so far as I am concerned, so if you want to be 
sore, I guess that’s how it’ll have to be, that’s all. (Dances into 
cabaret.) 


Dan McCorn finds Porky alone during Roy’s number and ques- 
tions him rather pointedly about the events of the night. Porky 
is evasive but suspiciously anxious to establish his own alibi. Dan 
has always found it goes easier with a fellow if he comes clean 
when he knows anything about a murder. That’s always been 
his belief, too, admits Porky. But he doesn’t happen to know 
anything about Scar Edwards being there. 

Neither does Dolph. Or Steve, when these two break into the 
conversation. And they are getting a little bit peevish about 
McCorn’s nosey suspicions. All this snooping around is making 
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a sort of coroner’s inquest out: of the place and interfering a lot 
with Steve’s party. 

McCorn tries to reassure them. “Trouble with you,” he says, 
“is that you’ve had so much business with a lot of half-baked 
federal dicks you ain’t used to talking to just a plain old New 
York cop any more.” 

“Well, maybe you’re right.” 

“T ain’t always—I’ve been wrong lots of times, but this case of 
Edwards interests me terribly. You see, whether a guy shoots 
square or not, according to the law, ain’t always it—but no mat- 
ter what he’s done, to me, he should have a break; and some- 
body shot this guy in the back.” 

Bennie, one of the tough Chicago boys, is in from the cabaret. 
He doesn’t like the nasty look of recognition Dan McCorn gives 
him in passing and demands of Steve to know what McCorn is 
doing there. 

The girls are coming downstairs for the “Pirate” number and 
Pearl overhears Steve’s reply: 

“A local nuisance by the name of Scar Edwards got bumped 
off to-night, that’s all.” 

Pearl gives a scream and falls fainting, trying to save herself 
by clutching the handrail. The other girls rush to her. Pearl 
revives quickly, however, and insists she is all right. The show 
goes on. 

Before the girls go out Steve completes his arrangements for 
the party. Tearing six one hundred dollar bills in two, he gives 
each of them half of one. They are to get the other half when 
the fun is over if they are all good babies. 

Now the Chicago bunch is in and eager to meet the lingerie. 
They are a rough crowd, a little less comfortable in their dinner 
coats than their New York friends. New York, to them, as 
Bennie says, is the place you got to go through to get to Chicago, 
but they are none the less impressed with the town’s possibilities. 
Steve takes charge of the introductions and everybody is well 
acquainted in practically no time at all. 

Soon the last cabaret number is finished and Steve’s party has 
spread into the adjoining supper room to start the drinking. All 
but Steve and Billie. Some of the boys got a little rough with 
Billie and she runs to Steve for protection. He is awfully will- 
ing to give her that. ; 


StEvE (holding her)—It’s all right, Billie, don’t be scared. 
Everything’s all right. 
Brtt1rE—Oh, Steve, what'll I do. 


< “4 
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Steve (holding her)—I won’t let anybody bother you— (He 
looks at her tenderly—is suddenly overcome by his passion.) I 
love you—kid. (Crushes her to him.) God, I love you. Vd do 
murder for you. (He kisses her passionately—she tries to break 
away. 

ae (frees herself and goes to chair)—Steve, please don’t. 

Sreve—All right—I’m sorry. (Kneels beside her—contrite.) 
Listen, Billie, just to show you that I appreciate what a real 
nice girl you are, you don’t need to stay to the party. You can 
go home if you’d be happier about it. 

Bitt1E—No, I ought to stay because I owe that much to you, 
and anyhow— (looking upstairs after Roy) I said I’d stay and 
I’m going to. 

StEvE—But you’re such a little peach I want to make you 
happy—see? Listen, to-morrow night after the show let’s get 
in the car—go for a ride and have a good talk. Will you? 
(Nods.) All right, that’s a date. We'll stop at Ed’s place and 
get a nice little supper and I’ve got something important to tell 
you. (He starts to fondle her.) 

Brttre—Make your hands behave, Steve. 

StEvE (drawing back)—All right, I’m just as meek as a lamb, 
see! Whatever you say. 


Suddenly the party threatens to get out of bounds. Mazie 
and Ruby are exchanging compliments and nasty looks. Mazie 
has a mind to make Ruby’s shirt “roll up her back like a window- 
shade,” and if she does that Ruby will certainly do something 
drastic in reprisal. Probably spit in her eye. Ruby, being no 
more than a “phoney blonde with store teeth,” according to 
Mazie, is likely to be violently separated from life at almost any 
moment. Fortunately the men are able to quell the disturbance 
before definite damage is done. 

Mazie is also a little disturbed at seeing Billie sticking so 
closely to the fringe of the party. She should get in and have 
some fun, seeing she’s only going to live once. 

“Don’t be afraid,” counsels Mazie. “Nothing’ll happen to you. 
Listen, Billie, crack wise. It ain’t so serious. Just kid ’em along 
that’s all, kid ’em along. It ain’t so bad as it looks. I wouldn’t 
give you a bum steer, Kid, honest, I wouldn’t—but you don’t 
always want to pay too much attention to what people say. Take 
me, for instance, you think I’m a pretty tough character—sure I 
am, in a way,—but I seldom give up—very seldom—” 

But Billie prefers to keep away from the rioting. A moment 
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later she is glad. A telegram is handed her. It is signed by her 
sister Mary and reads: “Mother very low. Come at once.” 

The next moment Billie is hysterical. To think of her staying 
to a party like this when her mother may be dying! It’s terrible! 

Both Roy and Mazie try to comfort her. Roy is sure every- 
thing will be all right and is ready to take her home. Good to 
her? Of course he’s good to her. Ain’t they pals through thick 
and thin? Sure they are! 

Steve Crandall is also eager to be good to Billie. Of course 
she must go home right away. And his car is right out back 
waiting to take her. Steve will have her home in no time. 

But before either Roy or Steve can do anything about it a sec- 
ond telegram arrives. This one is from Billie’s mother herself. 

“Your wire received,” it reads, “stay to party and have good 
time. Mother.” 

_ “She musta got better,” weakly suggests Roy. But he still 
insists so long as everything has been fixed they had better go 
on home. 

“T wouldn’t stay and entertain your gang of goofers if you 
kissed my foot in Macy’s window at high noon.” ‘That’s the way 
Roy feels about it. And he tells Steve so. 

But Steve, equally angry, is certain her mother’s telegram has 
cleared everything for Billie. Now they can all have a good 
time, and he’s through with any further interference from any 
“waxed-floor bum.” 

It is Mazie who brings the incident to a climax. She scents 
a frame-up. Roy’s talk with the Maloney brothers—that’s when 
he did it. He asked them to send that first telegram. 

Billie is reluctant to believe that Roy would do a dirty trick 
like that, making her think her mother was dying— When she 
reads the truth in his eyes, despite his denials, she declares she is 
through with him forever. 

“Suppose I did do it,” Roy shouts, his voice trembling, his 
eyes filling with tears. “I did it for you, didn’t I? I know 
these kind of guys and you can’t be right if you run with guys 
like Steve Crandall—he’s just out to grab you—and he don’t 
care what means he uses—I’m tellin’ you he’s just plain no good 
cand I don’t give a damn who knows it.” 

- At a sign from Steve Porky clears the room by herding the 
‘men and the girls back into the supper alcove, leaving Roy and 
Steve alone. ‘Now, you lousy little bum, I got you where I 
-want you!” shouts Steve, and with a swift blow he knocks Roy 


-down. 
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Slowly the dancer rises to his feet, rubbing his chin. “Thanks,” 
he sneers. “Ain’t you a brave guy though—all right—look out 
for this one!” With that he rushes at Steve, who pulls his gun. 

“And look out for this one,” he warns as he is about to shoot. 

Dolph bursts through the doors in time to see the gun and stop 
the shooting. Dan McCorn is coming, he warns. In the scuffle 
Steve’s gun has fallen to the floor and Roy picks it up, de- 
fensively, without realizing what he is doing. The next minute 
Dan McCorn has taken it from him and demanded to know what 
the trouble is. 

An argument, explains Steve, a little argument in which Roy 
has pulled a gun on him. 

“Ever hear of the Sullivan Act?”? McCorn demands of the pro- 
testing dancer. 

“What time is it playing?” innocently inquires Roy. 

“The Sullivan Act is a law—it gives you plenty of time for 
carrying one of these.” 

The gang drifts in, looking for trouble. They are convinced 
now that McCorn is stalling so far as Roy is concerned. He 
doesn’t want the hoofer. He wants the gun. 

Steve is excited by the suggestion and insists that McCorn 
give the gun back to Roy. “Listen, Mac, what the hell are you 
tryin’ to do?” he demands of the detective. “You been gum- 
shoeing around here all night. For what? Now you come buttin’ 
in here around my party. Understand, mine!— You ain’t got a 
warrant to go tearing around here as you like. This room is 
private. Now Pll thank you to run along and call it a day— 
give the kid back his cap pistol. I can settle my own arguments 
with him.” 

“T said I’d keep the gun,” calmly answers McCorn. 

But the boys, growing ugly, are not inclined to let him have 
his way, until he craftily convinces them that, for their own 
protection from the Edwards gang, he has stationed seven of his 
men outside the Paradise and left them there subject to call. Of 
course he is sorry if his asking questions and seeming to butt in, 
as Steve says, has interfered any, but asking questions is his 
business and he just has to do it. It doesn’t mean, necessarily 
that he suspects anybody in particular. ; 

Roy Lane, however, has his suspicions, and is ready to voice 
them. He suspects Steve. Why? Because at 10 o'clock that 
night he had seen Steve and Dolph helping a fellow with a scar 
on his face out the back door. 
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Steve (starts for Rov)—You’re a liar. 

Dan (holds arm up—keeps Steve from getting to Roy)— 
Wait! Wait a minute, Steve. Take it easy. (Pause—to Roy) 
What time did you see Steve with Scar? 

Roy—Before the show—about 10 o’clock. 

StEvE—He’s lying, Dan. 

DotpH—Sure he is. 

Dan (to Roy)—Would you know this guy with the scar if 
you saw him again? 

Roy—Sure I would. I saw them and Billie Moore saw 
them too. They were taking him out of that door. I asked, 
“Who’s the drunk?” and Steve said, “One of the boys we’re 
helping home.” If you don’t believe me, ask Billie—she’d never 
tell nothing but the truth—ask her. 

Steve—Dan, this kid is sore at me—he’s jealous—he made 
up that rotten lie to get me in bad. 

DotpuH—Sure. Dan can see through him. 

Dan—Verdis, call in the Moore girl. (Nicx glances at STEVE. 
STEVE makes sign, so Nick goes up, opens party door.) 

Doipx (during above, speaks to Dan confidentially)—Don’t 
believe nothin’ this hoofer says. I tell you, he’s nuts. 

Dan (impressed)—Yeah? 

Nicx—Billie—hey, Billie—come—want to see you a minute. 

DoitpH—Sure—ask anybody—he’s an awful liar. (BrItiiEe 
comes in. The other girls straggle after her, curious.) 

Brri1re—What do you want me for? 

Grace—What’s the matter? 

Mazie—Why ain’t you guys paying us attention— 

Rusy—Shut up, look what’s going on. 

Dan—Miss Moore (The room becomes quiet.), Miss Moore, 
about 10 o’clock to-night, before the show started, when you 
came down to rehearse with the dancer here, did you see Steve 
and this gentleman (Points to DotpH.) helping a drunken man 
out the back door? 

Brrire (unable to grasp the situation)—Why— 

Roy—tTell the truth, Billie. 

Dan—Did you? A man with a scar on his face? (StTEvE 
turns and looks at her—she catches his eye—turns back to DAN 

use. 
TLIIE—No. (Steve shrugs, satisfied, as though to say, “I 
told you.”) 

DorpH—lI told you that kid was nuts. 

Dawn (to girls)—Did any of you see Scar here to-night? 
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Grrts—No. (PEARL steps forward, starts to speak, then walks 
toward stairs.) 

Nicx—lI’m here all the time. I didn’t see him. 

StEvE—Now are you satisfied? 

Dan—Yes. 

Mazir—Say, copper, will you do me a favor? ‘Take Person- 
ality with you before he tries to make any more trouble here. 

StrvE—Is that all you want, Dan? 

DaNn—That’s all for now. (Pulls Roy by the arm.) Come 
on, Lane. I'll tell you some more about the Sullivan Act. 

Roy—You can’t take me like this, officer— Who’s going to 
look after Billie? She don’t know what kind he is— (The 
crowd starts back toward the party room.) 

Dan—Come on— 

Roy (desperately)—No! Wait a minute— For God’s sake 
give me a chance! She’s only a kid! She don’t know what she’s 
up against! Mazie, tell him! ‘This Crandall guy is out to grab 
her— 

STEVE—Take him along. 

Roy—I'll fix you. (Breaks away. Makes a rush at STEVE— 
is stopped by BENNIE.) I'll kill you if you touch her— [I will, 
God damn you. (DAN recaptures him; yanks him toward back 
door.) Lil—somebody—why don’t you say something! I don’t 
care what you do to me— Oh, God, Billie. (The music starts 
up. Wan is dragging Roy out.) 

The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


It is just before show time the «night following Steve’s party. 
Everything is dead around the Paradise Club. Only a few of 
the girls have shown up. Roy Lane is still detained by the law. 
Lil isn’t there. Nick, himself ragged from his adventures of the 
night before, is crazed with anxiety. 

Nor does the arrival of Dolph to report that the truckload of 
liquor Nick has agreed to take will be delivered that night serve 
to lessen Nick’s worries. Everything is being hurried a little it 
appears, because Steve Crandall is planning to take a short trip. 

The reports concerning Lane, however, are somewhat exag- 
gerated. He is not still in jail. He is cut, and good and mad at 
having been put in. Also he is through with Nick and the Para- 
dise for life. He has come now for his props. 
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Nick, however, reminds him that no great artist would act that 
way. An artist would always think of his public first. It is 
going to be a big disappointment to a lot of important people, 
some of them already gathered in front, if Lane doesn’t appear in 
the Paradise show to-night. There is probably something in that, 
Roy agrees, and promises to work until the end of the week. 

One by one the stragglers begin to appear. Billie is back from 
Trenton, contrite and eager to explain to Roy that she wouldn’t 
have done anything or said anything she did if he hadn’t tried to 
boss her. It isn’t easy to get Roy to listen. He is terribly dis- 
appointed in Billie. 

“When a fella’s worked like I have to get together the best 
dancing act in the business, and gets all ready for bookings, he 
hates to see it go blooey just because a big stiff that’s rancid with 
coin comes along and cops his partner,” he explains. 


Bit~trE—What right have you got to say he’s copped me? 

Royv—Last night you lied to save him and against me. 

BitLt1E— Yes, but I didn’t know—you got no right talking that 
way. All the girls around here are always saying I’m too good— 
and you’re saying I’m too bad. I hate this damn place. 

Roy—And another thing, last night you called me a sap in the 
presence of several witnesses. 

BILuiE (almost in tears) —Oh, shut up. That’s what you are. 
(Nick enters from office.) 

Nick—All right—all right—get made up. (BIL.ie starts up- 
stairs, so agitated that sve scarcely notes Nicx’s presence. She 
pauses and leans over the banister.) 

Brttre—And J[’ll tell you something else, and it’s most likely 
the last thing I’ll ever tell you—the reason I went to my Mother’s 
was to ask her, if a girl was terribly in love with a person, so 
much it was like regular love at first sight, was it all right to 
marry ’em even if they was poor,—that’s what! Now, how’d 
you like to go to hell? (Exit upstairs.) 

Roy (gazes after her dumfounded; turns to Nick)—They 
pick up that language quick around this honky-tonk. 

Nicx—She’s right. Don’t be interfering with her. 

Roy—wWell, they’s a lot of personal things mixed up here you 
don’t understand. I'll tip you off to one thing—my next partner 
is going to be a man. 


Now Lil is back, but not exactly ready for work. She has 
Porky with her and they have continued the festivities inaugu- 
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rated by Steve by getting drunk and also married. It seems 
probable that they will both recover in time, but for the pres- 
ent it is doubtful if even many cups of black coffee can fix the 
queen of song so that she can go on with her part of the pra 
gram that evening. 

They are busy getting Porky stowed away in the office and 
Lil upstairs to her dressing room, when Steve Crandall puts in 
a sudden appearance. He is plainly apprehensive, anxious that 
no one should know he is around and ready to pay doormen and 
waiters liberally for protection. That he has cause to be ner- 
vous he indicates by a bullet hole straight through the top of 
his hat. He was coming through 49th Street when that hap- 
pened—and not a suspicious soul in sight. Some one with a 
silencer on his gun had taken a shot at Steve and almost nicked 
him. It will be a lot better for him, he figures, if he leaves town 
for a few days, and he is making his plans accordingly. 

Billie, dressed for the first number, is coming down the stairs 
when Steve sees her. He pauses on his way to the office to dig 
out the sleeping Porky when he sees her. “Hello, beautiful,” he 
calls, gayly. ‘Well, you look as sweet as sugar. How’s tricks?” 


Briruie—All right. (BILtre is ill at ease with him. She hur- 
ries up to the table with her props, trying to be casual, but be- 
traying a new manner towards STEVE, that almost amounts to 
suspicion.) I came in late and then I hurried so—that I’m about 
the first one ready. 

StEvE—Found the folks all right, did you? 

Bitt1E—Oh, fine. 

STEVE—That’s good. That gives me a great deal of pleasure. 
Of course we missed not having you stay for the finish of the 
party last night. 

BiLtt1e—Well, you were awfully nice about letting me go 
home, Mr. Crandall. 

STEVE—Well, Ill tell you, Billie girl, any time I’m not nice 


to you, you remind me and Ill get nice, ’cause as far as you’re 


concerned, that’s the way I want to be, see? 

Brrit1eE—Of course I don’t understand about the detective and 
everything. 

STEvE—Of course you don’t, Girlie. But I'll explain it to 
you. It’s just politics—that’s all. Ill tell you all about it after 
the show to-night. It'll be very interesting. You're going for 
a ride with me to-night you know. 
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Birt1eE—Well, I don’t know. (He has taken her hand, she 
draws it away, as though by accident, and steps back.) 

STEvE—You haven’t forgotten. That was a promise—you 
wouldn’t try to go back on that. 

Bittie—Well— 

STEVE (quite frantic)—-You did promise—don’t forget that— 

BILL1E—I wouldn’t go back on my promise— 


Nick has an inspiration. With Lil out of the show why not 
let Roy and Billie try out their big-time act? It will be a 
great chance for them to break it in. 

Billie is willing, but Roy hesitates. So far as he knows, he 
hasn’t any partner. But so far as Billie knows, he has. She’s 
willing to go on if he is. Everything doesn’t have to be the 
same as it was before—not everything. 

“We might as well go on and try it,” she argues, “now that 
we rehearsed it so much, even if you don’t like me any more.” 


Roy (hooking her dress)—It isn’t a question of liking you. 
But when I get a throw-down like last night, I get wise to my- 
self. 

BILLt1E—Well, when I get a throw-down like I just got to-day, 
I’m wise to myself too. But lots of people don’t like each other, 
still they work together. I mean, if you still think we’d make 
a good team, then it’s just a business proposition. A couple can 
be in the same act without being crazy about each other. 

Roy—Well, I used to think we’d make about the best combo 
I could imagine—but I’m the kind of a guy I don’t want to butt 
in where I ain’t wanted. (Smiffs.) You want to run over a few 
of them steps? (Brz1re nods.) Just remember your routine, 
that’s all you got to do. 

BILL1E—Let’s try the finish—that’s where we got mixed up at 
the last rehearsal. 

Roy—All you gotta do is follow me. Watch me out the corner 
of your eye and you can’t go wrong. (Takes place to do steps. 
She puts arms around his neck, pulling their cheeks together. 
He takes her hand away and places it at waist.) Down here. 

BittreE—The last time we did it this way. 

Roy—Well, that was the last time. We'll do it now the old 
way. (Stops acting and looks away from her.) You see it’s 
kinda spoiled it for me, thinkin’ you might have had your arms 
around Steve that way. 
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Brrure—I_ haven’t. (Pause.) And when I lied last night 
about the drunken man, it was because I had promised Steve 
to say that, and I didn’t know a thing about that you’d said 
the opposite. And I went home alone last night. 

Roy (looks at her—melts)—We'll do the finish the new way— 
like this. (Puts her arm around his neck.) Billie, you know 
that, what you asked your mother when you went home to-day— 
about marryin’ a poor fellow? 

BILL1rE— Yeah— 

Royv—Well. (Buzzer. They jump apart.) Never mind. You 
can tell me later. We gotta think of our work now. On your 
toes, baby—don’t get nervous. (Aé door.) Listen, Mr. Verdis 
is makin’ an announcement—sensational newcomers—Roy Lane 
and Company: Oh, boy, don’t that make you feel proud? 

BILLIE (overcome with sudden panic)—Roy—Il’m scared— 

Roy—Don’t be scared—remember I’m right beside you. It'll 
all be over before you know it. 

BiLt1E—Roy, I don’t believe I can go on. Can’t we wait till 
to-morrow till we have a chance to rehearse? 

Roy—Pull yourself together. We can’t have no stage fright 
gummin’ our act. I’ll give you a sock in a minute. There’s our 
music. We'll finish in a blaze of glory. (Pulls her to entrance— 
blesses himself.) Lots of snap now. We'll show ’em. Let’s go. 
(They exit to cabaret, dancing gayly.) 





Dan McCorn is looking for Steve. He comes in the back way 
over the waiter Joe’s protest and seems rather determined to 
stay for a while, despite the opposition. But Nick assures him 
he is wasting his time. Steve isn’t there and hasn’t been there. 
Anyway, Dan thinks he will wait awhile in the cabaret. 

Now Steve knows his danger and takes Nick into his confi- 
dence in fixing his getaway. He doesn’t like the looks of things. 
Even the girl Pearl, passing quietly through the room, startles 
him. And the report of Dolph, who is keeping watch outside, 
that there is a guy out there pacing up and down apparently 
waiting for some one does not lessen his anxiety. He sends 
Dolph back to watch. Nick is rather puzzled. 

“T don’t get this business, Steve,” he says. 


STEvE—Listen, Nick, you and I been best kind of pals for a 
long time. I’d shoot the works for you and I hope you would 
for me. 

Nick—Sure I would. What you want? 
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STEVE—I’m going to blow to-night. I don’t want to have any 
slips. This damn bull McCorn is getting too curious. He thinks 
some of my mob got Edwards. 

Nicx—Did they? 

STEVE—No, they didn’t. Now listen, I want you to get Joe 
or some one you can trust to beat it over to Charlie’s and tell 
him to bring his car, not mine, they know mine—and leave it 
at the back entrance for me. 

Nick—You can phone him. 

STEVE—No, these dicks might have the wires tapped. Send- 
ing Joe is safer. After the show, I’ll take Billie and a couple 
of these broads and pile in the car. Looks like we’re going for 
a joy ride, savvy? ‘Then if they trail us, when I get ’em out on 
the Post Road, I can lose ’em, see, but they won’t think I’m 
going to blow, so long as I got the girls with me. I can get rid 
of the ones I don’t want later on. 

Nick—You go to lots of trouble just ’cause a bull’s asking 
questions. My Gawd, Steve, where’s your guts? 

STEVE—You think I’m yellow, huh? I don’t want no man 
thinking that. Listen, Nick. (Takes him roughly by wrist and 
comes close.) I did that job myself. (Nick motions quiet with 
both hands.) Now, they can’t get me for it—they got nothing 
on me but that gun—but it’s getting on my nerves—I’m getting 
ragged and I want to get out of here. Now, have you got it? 

Nicx—Sure, I understand. But don’t bump nobody else off 
in here. 

STEVE—You won’t get in trouble—I’ll fix that. Now send for 
the car. 

Nicx—Sure, right away—you wait in the office, Steve. (He 
hurries into cabaret. STEVE goes to big door under stairs, peeks 
out cautiously through peep hole—then crosses to cabaret doors, 
closes them. As he does so, the party door opens, and PEARL 
steps in with a pistol in her hand. It has a silencer affixed.) 

Peart (Jow)—Turn around, Rat! (He wheels about.) I 
don’t want to give it to you like you did him—in the back. 

STEVE (he can’t move)—For Christ’s sake, don’t! 

PEart—I’m giving you more chance than you gave him— I’m 
looking at you—and the last thing you see before you go straight 
to hell is Jim Edwards’ woman, who swore to God she’d get you. 

STEVE (backing away)—Don’t—don’t kill me—don’t— 

PEARL—Whine, you rat—I knew you would. (She fires. 
There is just a pish as the gun goes off, a slight curl of smoke. 
Steve lurches toward office and falls out of sight as he clutches 
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at the door. PrEart stands paralyzed by the violence of her act. 
Then she thrusts the pistol into her handbag and scurries up- 
stairs like a frightened rabbit.) 


Roy’s big act is over. And what an act! The girls can hardly 
keep from laughing in Roy’s face. But they are good sports. 
They wait until he isn’t looking. Roy is too busy taking his 
bows to pay any attention. 

Now Dan McCorn is back and more excited than before. 
Either Nick is going to help him find Steve Crandall or he is 
going to run the risk of being taken up for helping a guy that’s 
wanted for murder. If he knows where Steve is he’d better say 
so, and say it quick. 

Nick motions toward the office. 


Dan—Tell him I want to see him. (Nick goes reluctantly to 
office. He opens door and draws back with a gasp.) What’s the 
matter? (Dan runs to door, sizes up situation, and steps past 
him into room.) Come in. Shut the door. (They go to office. 
Nicx fearfully—the door is shut. Rusy enters, half dressed, fol- 
lowed by Mazte, who catches her on stairs and chokes her— 
bending her over the banister.) 

Mazie—Now you're going to eat mud. 

Rusy—Quit. 

Mazie—Now what am I the son of? 

Rusy—You’re an angel. 

Mazie—Say uncle— 

Rusy—Uncle. 

MaziE (releases her)—Now, get back; I’d drop you over if 
I wasn’t feeling so good natured. (Rusy exits. Maziz dusts off 
her hands as Roy enters with a rush. He has supper card in 
his hand.) 

Roy—Look, Mazie—look at this— I got this from Mike Shea 
—he just caught our act. 

Mazie—Who’s he? 

Roy—He’s one of the biggest booking agents in New York— 
he wrote me on this supper card— 

MazieE—Mike Shea? Never heard of him— 

Roy (at top of stairs)—Listen, what he wrote. At last I got 
a break. “I can offer you and partner Chambersburgh and 
Pottsville next week—” Billie, Billie! (Runs out to dressing 
room.) 

MaziE (laughs)—That’s one for the book! (Follows him. 
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Nick comes out of office looking under great stress—Dan 
follows.) . 

Dan—He’s dead all right.” (Nick moans.) Right through 
the old pump. 

Nick (turning back to him—suddenly alive)—Lane! The 
hoofer! He’s the one! He killed Steve! I'll betcha! He was 
out to get him! 

Dan—The actor, you mean? (PEARL enters on stairs—she 
starts down—hears the voices and halts.) 

Nicx—Sure! He’s been tryin’ to get him. He’s been lyin’ 
about him. 

Dan—No, it wasn’t Lane—it was suicide. 

Nick—Suicide? 

Dan—Sure. (Fascinated, Peart comes slowly downstairs, her 
hands against the back wall. Dan talks to Nick, his eye on the 
girl.) Here’s Steve’s own gun—with one chamber empty. 

Nicx—I thought you had that? 

Dan—I gave it back to Steve to-day. 

Nick—But Steve said— 

Dan—I said I gave it back to him to-day. He knew I was 
going to pinch him, so he took the shortest way out. I’m calling 
up headquarters to report it suicide—so that’s what it is. 

Nick—All right—all right—whatever you say. 

Dan—Give me the key to this door. (Nick gives him key to 
the door; Dan locks it. PEaru sinks to the chair by piano.) 
I want you to keep every one out of there till the Coroner gets 
here. I'll wait for him out back. (He starts to back door; as 
he passes PEARL he speaks disinterestedly—out of the corner of 
his mouth.) Pull yourself together, kid. (Exits back door. 
Peart lets her head fall forward, weak with relief, as DAN exits 
and the other girls and Roy enter on stairs, laughing and joking 
excitedly.) 

Mazie—Pottsville and Chambersburgh! Gawd, Billie, you 
must love this guy. 

Bittre—I certainly do. 

Roy—I been so busy gettin’ the act framed, I ain’t had time 
to show you how much I love you. But here goes. (Roy and 
BiLLie embrace.) 

' ANN—My Gawd, in front of everybody— : 
GracE—When do you two play the matrimonial circuit— 
Mazre—Break! Time! 

Ruspy—Look at ’em. (Girls laughing and pulling Bivu1E and 
Roy aarti.) 


WS 
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Nick (bursting out suddenly—his nerves unable to stand their 
hilarity)—Cut out this noise—I—ah—we gotta cut it out, y’ 
understand! (They stand dumfounded by his violence. The 
buzzer sounds—and Roy snaps back to his job.) 

Royv—There goes the gong, girls. All ready! Come on, Pearl. 
Gee, I’m happy! Our names will be in bright lights soon. Roy 
Lane and Company! Remember you're all artists! Here we go 
—here we go— (The girls form in line and dance into cabaret 
singing as Nick crosses himself and prays, leaning against the 
door as though half fainting.) 

The curtain falls. 
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SATURDAY’S CHILDREN 
Comedy in Three Acts 


By Maxwett ANDERSON 


THE Actors’ Theatre, having combined with the Greenwich 
Village Theatre group the previous spring, began the season with 
high hopes and the production of a fantastic drama called “God 
Loves Us,” fashioned by J. P. McEvoy. This effort appeared 
to mystify rather than to enthuse the populace and was soon 
withdrawn. A revival of Eugene O’Neill’s “Beyond the Horizon” 
fared somewhat better, but it was not until, following an internal 
reorganization resulting in the appointment of Guthrie McClin- 
tic as director in chief, that the Actors’ Theatre took a definite 
step forward. ; 

Under McClintic a new Maxwell Anderson comedy, “Sat- 
urday’s Children,’’ was produced and immediately accepted by 
those quoted arbiters of the drama’s fate, press and public, as 
a success. It was, in many ways, the most important success 
of the year. It not only reéstablished the Actors’ Theatre and 
justified its continuance as a subsidized institution, but it also 
brought a new confidence to Playwright Anderson at a time 
when he needed it most. He had earned critical praise with 
“The White Desert” but nothing more substantial. He had 
achieved a measure of fame and temporary financial independ- 
ence as part author of “What Price Glory?” Thus encouraged 
he had given up his editorial jobs and gone in exclusively for 
writing for the theatre, only to be set back by the failure of 
“Outside Looking In.” If “Saturday’s Children” also had failed 
it might have been seriously discouraging to one of the most 
gifted of native dramatists. 

“Saturday’s Children,” as noted, did not fail. From the date 
of its production (January 26, 1927) until late in the spring it 
played to the capacity of the Booth Theatre, and was still con- 
tinuing prosperously in late June. 

. This comedy is another of those intimate studies of home life 
among the native middle class, an amusing exposure of- human 
and familiar weaknesses touched with an individuality in char- 
acterization that sets it apart from the common run of plays 


of its type. 
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In June, 1926, we walk into the Halevy dining room in a 
typical city apartment. It is furnished with the usual dining- 
room accessories, including a “large 1910 model Grand Rapids 
buffet,” and it lets into a hall at back on the other side of which 
the bathroom door can be seen. 

At the moment the Sands, Willy and Florrie, Florrie being the 
elder Halevy daughter, are going over the Morning World want 
ads in search of a business opportunity that shall come within 
their means. These include stationery stores, cigar and pool 
rooms, garages situated in ideal locations, chances to buy in on 
flourishing collection agencies and such. 

Mrs. Halevy is cleaning up the dinner things and from the 
adjoining living room the sounds of a radio concert, frequently 
interrupted by static, serves to locate Father. 

The Sands are young married people and still playful. Florrie 
is addicted to occasional attacks of baby talk and Willy extracts 
much humor from his own veiled insinuations that his wife is in 
love with the iceman, even though the handsome dog is married 
and the father of seven children. 

“Tt’s Florrie’s romance,” Willy explains to the protesting Mrs. 
Halevy, who does not like to hear young folks joke about such 
things. “Everybody has to have his romance, and if your hus- 
band’s a real estate agent you fall in love with the iceman, and 
if your husband’s an iceman you probably run away with a real 
estate agent. I know how to handle her though. I stay so 
damn poor she never has enough pocket money to run away with 
anybody.” 

Whereupon Florrie launches a violent attack upon Willy, de- 
termined by pulling his hair to make him take back his out- 
rageous statements, kiss her sweetly as he used to do when she 
was only his secretary, and, finally, agree to take her to the 
band concert in the park. At this point Mrs. Halevy succeeds 
in changing the subject to Florrie’s sister Bobby. 

Bobby is also a working girl, secretary to the president of the 
company by which Willy is employed. She is still unmarried 
at 23, and a cause of some anxiety to the family. Bobby’s a 
good girl, but just the same Florrie, for one, would feel much 
better about her if she were married. It is quite easy for a 
gir] to drift into an affair at Bobby’s age. 


Witty—Maybe we could kill two birds with one stone—fix 
something up between Bobby and our iceman. 


Se 
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FLorriE—You can read your paper, darling. You aren’t so 
very funny. 

WiLtty—Yes’m. 

FLORRIE (more interested)—Did she turn Fred down, really? 
I mean, was it final? 

Mrs. Hatevy (speaking from viewpoint of the suitor's appeal 
to her, not to Boppy)—Oh, yes; but you couldn’t blame her for 
that—he was—well, he was over thirty—and bald. (This is the 
last word.) ; 

Fiorrie—I know. He wasn’t a very romantic figure. But 
neither is old Helmcke, either, but he has got a lot of money. 
Is he ever here any more? 

Mrs. Hatevy—Yes, he’s here, but he’s deaf, and after all he’s 
a widower. She’s just sorry for him and doesn’t want to hurt 
his feelings. You know he’s so deaf (disgusted ai the very 
thought) you have to write out what you want to say to him. 

FLorr1E—But he’s got a lot of money—and who else is there? 

Mrs. Hatevy (a different tone)—There’s the O’Neil boy;— 
but he’s going to South America— 

FLorrieE—South America—! What for? 

Mrs. Hatevy (startled, and quite unable to answer coher- 
ently)—I don’t know. Just some trip he got a chance to take. 
(Drawing her chair closer to Fuorrie.)—You know I did think 
it was getting serious, but he hasn’t been here for a week or 
more and he’s going day after to-morrow. 

FiLorr1E—Does Bobby mind? 

Mrs. Hatevy—lI think she does. But her father doesn’t— 
and she won’t say a word. 

FiorriE (disgusted)—What a nuisance! To have him go 
away! 

Mrs. Hatevy (dreaming)—He is a nice boy. 

FLorr1E—Does he make any money to speak of? 

Mrs. Hatevy—She told me he gets just as much as she does. 

Fiorrre—Oh, well, they couldn’t live on $40 a week. © 
(Thinking.) I wonder if Bobby sees him at the office. 

Mrs. HatEvy (proud of him)—I guess she sees him, but he’s 
so busy about his trip— 

FiorrrE—Well, I suppose that ends that— 

Witty (from the paper)—Yep, looks like the boy’s got away. 


A moment later Rims O’Neil telephones. He is eager to see 
Bobby and evidently disappointed to learn she isn’t there. It 
is, decides Florrie, who answers the phone, a good time to make 
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things interesting for Rims. So in place of telling him that 
Bobby is expected home any minute and that she expects to 
stay home, as Mrs. Halevy reports, Florrie arranges a most ex- 
citing evening for her sister. 

“Why, Mr. O’Neil,” reports Florrie, “Bobby’s going out to- 
night, but she’ll have to be in shortly to dress, you know, and 
if you’re near by—yes—yes. . . . It might be a party or a dance, . 
because she couldn’t get to the theatre now— Oh, I know she’d 
like to see you but I’m afraid she won’t have much fime... . 
Well, that is a shame. . . . Oh, you are? Oh, I see. I’m sure 
she didn’t know... yes, I would tell her, of course ... yes 
. . . good-by.” 

Continuing her investigations, Florrie sends Willy in to see 
whether or not it really is China that Mr. Halevy has got on 
the radio and learns from her mother that Bobby really is in 
love with this O’Neil boy, though she is too proud to admit it. 
Bobby has cried a great deal since Rims decided to go to South 
America and is terribly unhappy. 

It is a case that demands treatment, Florrie is convinced of 
that. Bobby is such an egg, so unhatched, somehow, it would 
be just like her to wait and wait for Rims until the first thing 
they knew she would be an old maid and a public charge. 

Further consideration of Bobby’s affairs are interrupted by the 
arrival of the young woman herself. She is small and pretty, and 
quiet, given to short and definite answers and, in her present 
mood, resentful of any one’s interfering interest in her. 

She is hot and uncomfortable from her subway ride. She 
doesn’t want any dinner because she has had dinner. At least 
she has a hazy recollection of having had dinner with her boss, 
Mr. Mengle. 

“Since when does Mr. Mengle take you to dinner?” queries the 
interested Florrie. 

“Ever since 6 o’clock,’”’ answers Bobby significantly, “and it’s 
been a long time.” 

Probably Mr. Mengle was very talkative and very interesting, 
but unfortunately she had not heard a word he said. And she 
doesn’t care. She will get him to say it over, and if he doesn’t 
want to do that he can fire her. At the moment the only thing 
Bobby is interested in is a bath—until she hears Florrie saying 
that Rims O’Neil had telephoned. 


Bossy (after pause, shielding herself with a casual tone)— 
Rims? Rims telephoned? 
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Rims: “You getting married?” 
Bobby: “Oh, Rims, a girl’s got to get married sometime, you 
know, while she’s got chances.” 


(Ruth Gordon and Roger Pryor) 
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FiorriE—I think that’s the name. Rims—Rims Murphy— 

Mrs. Hatevy (reading)—O’Neil, dear. 

FiorrreE—Oh, yes, O’Neil. 

Bossy—What did he say? 

FLorriE—He wanted to know if you’d be in this evening. 

Bosspy—Oh. 

FLorriE—I said you were going to a dance . . . or something, 
but if he came right over— 

Bossy (turning to FLorr1E)—Oh, I’m not going anywhere. 

FLorrie—Well, why tell him that? You don’t want him to 
think you’re sitting home weeping about him? 

Bossy—Why should he think I’m weeping? Did you know I 
‘wasn’t going out? 

Mrs. HaLevy (annoyed)—I told her you weren’t, Bobby— 

Bossy (angry)—Then I don’t see what occasion there was 
for— 

FrorrrE—Child, you’ll never know; you'll never, never know. 
You're just that innocent. 

Bopsy (passing it off)—Oh—well, he'll know I wasn’t going 
anywhere—because I’ll be here. 

FLorriE—Couldn’t you change your mind? At any rate you 
can’t tell him you weren’t going out because I told him you 
were. 

Bogspy—Couldn’t you be mistaken, dear? I think you could. 
I even think you were. 

FLORRIE—You would! 

Bospy—lI think it’s perfectly silly. 

FiLorriE—You’re quite hopeless, darling—I doubt if I can do 
anything for you, but I can tell you this. 

Bospy—Yes? 

FLorr1e—If you want a man to be interested in you, let him 
see you going out the door with another man. And if you want 
a man to come running, just let him imagine you at a dance with 
some one else. 

Bospy—You’re pretty tiresome to-night, Florrie. (She turns 
and exits, through hall to bathroom.) Tf I cared enough about 
anybody to want to keep him—I’d care too much to want to keep 
him that way. 

FLorrre—My God, can anybody be as young as that and live! 

Mrs. Hatevy—Well, Bobby is right, Florrie—Bobby is right! 

Fiorri1e—Mother, you never grew up a day after ae were 
married. 

Mrs. HAaLtevy—Well—I’m glad I’ve stayed young iit. 
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It is Florrie’s idea that Bobby should put on her prettiest party 
dress—the pink one—and then after Rims comes and sees she 
is all ready for the party she should decide not to go. 

It is a silly idea, according to Bobby. Any one would think 
that. she is mad about this Rims and she isn’t—not the least 
bit in the world. As for proposals—well, she has had two in 
a week—or three—from Mengle. 

It was his proposal, Bobby suspects, that Mengle was talking 
about a good deal at dinner. 

This news is a great shock to Mrs. Halevy. Mr. Mengle is 
a married man! What right had he— 

But it wasn’t a proposal of marriage, Bobby explains. It was 
just a proposal. Mother shouldn’t be so indignant. It probably 
was Mr. Mengle’s hopes of her that got Bobby a job with him, 
and it was always wise to keep hope springing eternal in an 
employer’s breast. Mengle might be a beast, as Mrs. Halevy 
suggests, but he is ‘‘a rather friendly old beast, and very con- 
siderate, reaily!” 

Finally Bobby agrees to put on the pink dress and has gone 
to take her bath. Florrie is delighted. 

“Use just the right touch and you can get her to do anything,” 
she boasts to her mother. “You see, mother, she’s just a child. 
There’s a psychologist writing for the American that says people 
don’t really begin to think until they’re nearly thirty. They 
walk around and talk and they seem human, but they’re really 
practically unconscious.” 

“YT do wish you wouldn’t read the American, dear.” 

“Well, sometimes I think it’s really true. That’s one reason 
why it’s easy for a girl to get married young, and not so easy 
afterward. ‘The idea is to catch your man while he’s still un- 
conscious. If he begins to think about it there really isn’t any 
reason why he should get married at all. And so the psycholo- 
gist says the only hope for a girl is to start thinking young 
and that’s why girls have to be cleverer than men.” 

There is a crash in the living room. A moment later Mr. 
Halevy, tensely and grimly satisfied, strides into the room hum- 
ming a tune. He has finally and effectually silenced the in- 
fernal machine that has been wrecking the peace of their home. 

“I have murdered the entire Philadelphia symphony orches- 
tra,” he gloats, “from Stokowski to the timpani player. I tried 
everything else on that goddam machine and it didn’t do any 
good, so I tried smashing it. From now on if we want any 
music we'll go where it is.” 
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“JT don’t know what’s come over you, Merlin. You're so 
sudden.” 

“Yeah! Toward the end of his life the human male, having 
learned there is nothing to be gained by gentleness and com- 
promise, begins to assert himself. You didn’t want me to build 
a radio and I built it anyway. After I got it built I didn’t like 
it so I smashed it. If you tell me to get another one I won’t. 
If you tell me not to get another one I will.” 

With which ultimatum Mr. Halevy seats himself in the arm- 
chair with his paper and pipe. 

The telephone bell rings again and Florrie jumps to answer 
it. It is Rims, and Bobby is out of the bathroom hurrying to 
adjust her robe the moment she hears his name. She is not 
quite in time to prevent Florrie assuring Rims that although 
Bobby seems awfully particular about her evening’s engagement 
she is sure she will wait if— 

When Bobby gets hold of the phone she promptly assures 
Rims that she hasn’t any engagement, that she has not, and never 
has had, any intention of going out. It was just her infernal 
sister’s little joke— She will be waiting for him and ever so 
glad to see him. 

Furthermore, she warns Florrie, when Rims comes it is her 
intention to tell Rims exactly what has happened—and she isn’t 
going to wear her pink dress either. She is also quite disgusted 
at Florrie’s deliberate plan to maneuver everybody over to the 
band concert so the house will be free to her and Rims when 
he does come. Just for that she will ask her dad to stay home. 
Which she does. And Dad agrees, although he would like to 
hear a little music, now the radio is out of commission. 

Later, when Florrie has explained to him why Bobby is act- 
ing the way she is, and that she really does want to be alone 
with Rims but doesn’t want it to seem too deliberate, Mr. Halevy 
agrees to go with the others to the concert. Florrie is to stay 
and make her peace with Bobby and follow after them. 

Now they are all gone except Florrie, and Bobby is in to have 
her dress—she has put on the pink after all—hooked. She is 
still angry with Florrie, however, and not inclined to make up 

with her. 

_ She was only trying to help, Florrie explains. She knows 
Bobby loves Rims, and that Rims is in love with her. She could 
tell by his voice even over the phone. And if Bobby wants him — 
she can have him. She needn’t let him go to Buenos Ayres or 
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any place else. And she shouldn’t. They are in love with each 
other and they would be happier right there. 
Bobby admits that she did expect Rims to ask her to marry 
him and that if he had stayed a little longer he would have. 
“Then,” predicts Florrie, confidently, “he’ll ask you to-night.” 


Bospy—No, he won’t. He’s made up his mind not to. 

Fiorrre—Darling, he didn’t tell you that? 

Bosspy—No, but I know. 

FLoRRIE (exasperated)—Oh, if I could only be in your shoes 
half an hour—just half an hour—wouldn’t I get it out of him! 

Bossy (after pause—caught for a second)—What would you 
do? 

FLorRIE (with a world of insinuation)—I’d tease him—till he 
was wild. 

Bossy (definitely)—Well, I won't. 

FLorRIE—I guess you’re just too good to live. 

Bossy—No, it isn’t that. I like him too much to cheat him 
into anything. 

FiorriE (back to the game)—Darling, if you knew just half 
a dozen sentences to say that would make him propose to you, 
would you say them? 

Bopsy—No, I wouldn’t. 

FLoRRIE—It’s so easy— When he asks if you weren’t really 
going out with somebody, tell him you were going out with 
Fred. Has he ever seen Fred? 

Bosspy—No, but you're just wasting your time, Florrie. 

FLorriE (getting pad and pencil)—Look, dear, I’m writing it 
down—can you read my shorthand? (Florrie sits and gets ready 
to write. She is facing BoBsBy.) 

Bossy—l could if I wanted to— 

FLorriz—You're going with Fred to a dance or a supper-club— 
you see?—and then Rims will come in and ask you to stay with 
him this evening—and you'll say (writes) yes, you'll call it off 
when Fred telephones—and then I’ll telephone—isn’t it easy? 

Bozsspy—It doesn’t interest me. 

Frorrie—Then he’ll ask you to go somewhere with him and 
(writes) you'll suddenly take out your hanky and begin to cry 
a little and say you don’t want to go anywhere. 

Bospy—Me—cry—me? 

FLorriE—Yes, darling, you. You'll weep a little and he'll ask 
you what’s the matter and try to comfort you, and— 

Bopsy—I can’t cry on order— 
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FLorr1E—Oh, yes, you can, dear. 

Bospy—Anyway, I never cry. 

FLorrre—Well, he’ll ask you what’s the matter, and then you'll 
say (writes only what Bossy says)—“Oh, I’m so tired of—of 
everything, Rims—and I’m afraid I’m not good company”—and 
he'll say, “Oh, yes, you are,” and he’ll put his arm around you— 
or would he? 

Bossy (sarcastic)—How could he help it? 

FLorRIE (rapidly getting interested)—Well, after that it gets 
easier all the time—you just say (writes), “Rims dear, sometimes 
you're the only person in the world I can talk to—sometimes I 
can’t bear to be with anybody else—” 

Bozssy—I simply couldn’t— 

FLorriE—But that’s exactly what you’ve got to say—and then 
you go right on and say (writes), “Rims, don’t you ever get 
tired of poor me,—ever?” 

Bossy (sarcastic)—And then he’d say “Never” of course. 

FLorrIE—Of course—and you say, “You're such a darling— 
and it’s going to be awfully hard—” 

Bospy—What is? 

FLorrIE—That’s exactly what he’ll say—‘What is?” and you'll 
say (writes), “Marrying somebody else!” Then he’ll draw back 
and say, “You getting married?” and you'll say (writes), “Oh, 
Rims, a girl has to get married sometime, you know, while she’s 
got chances,” and he’ll say, ““How many chances do you get ina 
week,” or something like that, and you'll say (writes), “I’ve had 
two every other week for two weeks,” or something, and he’ll say, 
“Now, kid, you don’t mean you’ve set to marry somebody?” and 
then you'll say— 

Bossy (definite)—Oh, no, I won’t— 

FLorrigE—Yes, you will, dear, you’ll say (writes), “Fred wants 
me to marry him, and he’s awfully in love with me and I don’t 
want to go on working forever,” and he’ll say, “Well, if you’re 
getting married this season, why not marry me?”—and there you 
are— (She looks up pleased.) 

Bossy (after pause)—No, because he wouldn’t say it— 

FiLorriE—Why not? 

Bossy (she knows the answer)—Because he isn’t such a sap 
for one thing, and for another I don’t think it’s fair and I 
wouldn’t do it. 

FiorrieE (she also knows the answer)—My darling, how do you 
think people get married? 

Boxssy (looking away)—I don’t know. 
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FLorriE—I’ll say you don’t— 

Bossy—Honestly, do you think a person of any sense would 
fall for a deliberate trap like that? 

FLorrtE—Why, honeybunch, hundreds of thousands of them 
fall for it every year. (The doorbell rings.) ‘There’s one com- 
ing now. I’m running along, dear, and, look, I’m leaving those 
notes—see?— 


Rims O’Neil is a good-looking boy in his late twenties—the 
peppy type of young business executive. He stands for a moment 
looking at Bobby and then admits that as a picture of Flaming 
Youth she is a dream in her pink gown. He just can’t believe 
she made it herself. . . . Now she is trying to tell him that she 
really isn’t going out; that she never had any thought of going 
out, but he won’t believe her, so she lets it stand. Anyway, the 
fellow she was going with is going to telephone—and then she 
will see about “giving him the air,” as Rims suggests. 

Rims admits that he has not been particularly attentive of late. 
But it hasn’t been his fault, really. He’s been taking a little in- 
tensive instruction on the Argentine and he’s learned more about 
South America in a week than he ever knew about New York. 

And now he’s ready to go, if they decide to send him. They’ll 
do that, all right, Bobby agrees. As the boss’s secretary, she has 
seen enough of the correspondence to know it is all fixed. Of 
course she can only tell him in strictest confidence, because she 
got it from Mengle the night he took her to dinner— 

That dinner stuff doesn’t go so well with Rims. Mengle’s a 
pirate and Bobby ought to know it. Still, Rims is also free to 
admit that he himself has not been filling in any great number of 
dinner dates with Bobby recently and a girl must have some fun. 

Anyway, theirs has been a great Spring while it lasted. Rims 
is going to carry away a memory of those rides on the old Fifth 
Avenue bus and those evenings along Riverside Drive that he 
will never forget. Not even if he were to fall in love again, which ~ 
isn’t at all likely. He could never forget those particular experi- 
ences. 

Now the telephone is ringing. It probably is Fred. If it is, 
Rims reminds her, she is to tell him she’s busy. 

Bobby hesitates a little at the phone, but finally makes it plain 
to “Fred” that she can’t go, and that he is not to come over. 
She will explain when she sees him again. 

And now Rims, convinced anew that Bobby’s really a brick, 
wants to do a little serious talking. What, for one thing, does she 
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think about his going to South America? Does she think it’s a 
good thing? Doesn’t she think a young fellow really ought to 
see the world a little when he gets the chance? Just so he can 
kind of make up his mind what he wants to do? That’s why he’s 
going. It’s a kind of adventure. 

Surely it is, agrees Bobby, looking away from him. And surely 
he should go. i 

Rims is standing right close to her now and trying to tell her 
how grateful he is for the way she feels and everything. 


Rims—And, kid— 

Boppy—Yes? 

Rims (placing a hand on her arm)—You certainly have been 
wonderful to me. 

Bossy (looking at him)—We did have a good Spring together, 
didn’t we? 

Rims (he takes hold of both arms)—You were certainly mar- 
vellous. (Boppy looks at him, and then turns away.) 

Bosspy—Well, it’s Summer now. 

Rims (following her)—Yep. But that’s no reason you 
shouldn’t give me a kiss, is it? 

Bospy—I guess not. (She turns suddenly to him and gives 
herseif. They kiss. Then quite as suddenly she breaks away. 
She knows she is done for. She whispers.) Maybe you'd better 
run along, Rims. 

Rims (blind—he follows her)—Why so, sweetie? (He is be- 
hind her; he lays his cheek against her hair.) ‘The night’s young. 

Bospy—Well— (She looks down and her eye falls on 
Fiorrte’s note-book. She looks at it fascinated. There ts a 

ause.) 

Ris (lightly)—What you studyin’, Bobby? 

Bossy—Nothing. Only— (Still looking at book.) Oh, I’m 
so tired of everything, Rims, and I’m afraid I’m not very good 
company. 

Rrms—Oh, yes, you are. 

Bossy (turns to him)—Rims, dear— 

Rims—Yes. 

Bossy (looks back at book)—Rims, sometimes you're the 
only person in the world I can talk to. Sometimes I can’t bear to 
be with anybody else. 

Rims—Gee, kid. 

Bossy (looks at book)—Rims, don’t you ever get tired of poor 
me, ever? 
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Rims—Never! I should say not. 

Bossy (to Rims)—You’re such a darling. 

Rims—Well, I wouldn’t say that. 

Bospy—But you are (she turns and glances at the notebook), 
and it’s going to be awfully hard. (A pause.) 

Rrms—What is, sweetheart? 

Bossy—Marrying somebody else. 

Rims—You getting married? (His hand drops from her 
shoulder.) 

Bossy—Oh, Rims, a girl’s got to get married sometime you 
know, while she’s got chances. 

Rims—lI suppose you get chances all right. 

BopBy—Yes. 

Rrus—Do they come fast? 

Bossy—lI’ve had two, every other week, for two weeks. (She 
looks at book.) 

Rrms—Say, look here, you don’t mean you’re making up your 
mind to marry somebody in particular? 

Bossy (from book)—Well, Fred wants me to marry him, and 
he’s awfully in love with me, and I don’t want to go on working 
forever. 

Rrms—I see. Yeah, I see. I didn’t know you felt that way. 

Bossy (suddenly she can’t go through with it. She breaks 
away)—Well, I don’t really. I was just—I was just joking. 
You’d better go, dear. (She turns on him. It is her last stand.) 
I wouldn’t marry anybody. I wouldn’t marry—anybody. Not 
even you. 

Rrms—You wouldn’t? 

Bossy—No, I wouldn’t! 

Rims (going to her)—Oh, yes, you will. I mean— 

Bossy (unable to believe, but wanting terribiy to believe. She 
instinctively holds out her arms)—Do you want me to? 

Rims (grabbing her in his arms)—Sweetheart! (They kiss.) 

Bossy (breaking away and crying on his shoulder)—But 
you’re—you’re going to South America— 

Rims (still holding her)—South America can go to the devil—! 
Somebody e/se can go to South America! 

The curtain falls. 


ACT II 


It is five months later. Bobby and Rims are married and liv- 
ing in a two-room-and-kitchen house that Florrie and Willy had 
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once looked at and would have taken if they could have slipped 
out of their apartment lease. 

The scene is the O’Neil’s kitchen-dining room. On one side 
is the stove and kitchen table, in the center an elongated cabinet 
which serves to divide the room, and on the other side of the 
cabinet a small dining-room table. “The whole thing is done in 
yellow and light blue, the furniture all of the Macy’s arty-hours 
furnishing type. It is neat and clean. A chandelier hangs from 
the ceiling with large indirect lighters.” 

Bobby is cleaning up the supper dishes and Rims prowling 
about the adjoining living room in search of his pipe cleaners. 
Pretty angry, too, when he can’t find them. And even angrier 
when, finding he is out of tobacco, he turns to his cigarettes and 
discovers those practically gone, too, though Bobby has left him 
one. 

Reminded that he was to have brought Bobby cigarettes when 
he came home, Rims confesses that he has been a little short of 
change this particular week, and when he is taken to task for 
having exceeded his $5 budget he further confesses, with some 
show of defiance, that he had taken “a couple of passes at 
pinochle” and they ruined him. 

If he is going to do that sort of thing, Bobby insists, they 
simply can’t make ends meet. She has been going over the 
budget and it is awfully close figuring, which she insists upon prov- 
ing by making him listen to her report. 


Bospy—Well, we get $240 a month and when there’s five 
weeks in a month we get $300. . 

Rims (quickly)—Sounds like too much money—how much is 
it in a year? 

Bosspy—Don’t interrupt. Two hundred and forty a month and 
out of that we pay sixty for rent, about thirty-five for groceries, 
forty on the furniture, twenty for your allowance, ten insurance, 
about six for gas and light, and about three for ice. And it comes 
to a hundred and seventy-four. 

Rims (quickly)—You must have left something out. 

Boxpsy -(still intent)—Please! A hundred and seventy-four 
from two hundred and forty leaves sixty-six dollars— 

Rims—Then how do I happen to be broke all the time? 

Bossy (annoyed)—Of course, if it doesn’t interest you— 

Rims—Sure it interests me, Bobby. (Points at back, appar- 
ently very serious.) You know, I’ve got a great idea, girlie. 
How about a little game of black jack for that sixty-six dollars? 

Bossy (she starts to get angry, but can’t help laughing)— 
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Rims, you idiot! If you don’t take me seriously I’ll never— 
never— (She leans back and turns from him.) You can take 
care of your own dirty old money! I can earn some for myself! 

Rims (putting an arm on her shoulder, smiling)—Ah, take it 
easy, Bobby. I was only fooling. 

Bossy (turning and answering his smile)—Will you really 
listen? 

Rrms—Sure I will! Geez, I’ve been listening. 

Bossy (érying to smile, but not succeeding. Her features 
merely stretch)—Oh, it isn’t any use. You don’t think it mat- 
ters... but I know it does. 

Rims (mock-serious)—Don’t I know it matters? Why, kid, 
if you can figure out how we can save sixty-six a month—ha— 
ha—well—yow’re good. 

Boppy (serious)—I didn’t say we could save that much. We 
have to use that for clothes and dentist and doctor bills and 
extras— 

Rrms—No, say, there’s certainly something wrong here— 

Bossy (annoyed at interruption)—But just a minute. I know 
we'll just throw it away and never know where it goes if we don’t 
use some system, so I want you to write down everything you 
spend and [ll do the same and every evening we'll go over it— 

Rims—I see a long row of pleasant evenings ahead— 

Bospy—But I mean it, dear. I’ve been thinking about it all 
day. 

Rims (definite)—Well, that part’s out. 

Bossy—What part? 

Rims (he puts out his cigarette)—About writing it all down. 
No, thanks. I knew a guy that did that. 

Bossy—I think it’s very sensible. 

Ris (flaring up)—And make me accountable to you for every 
cent I spend? 

Bozssy—Oh, is hat the way you look at it? 

ims—That’s what it amounts to, isn’t it? 

Bosppy—Well, then, I guess we won’t discuss the matter any 
further. (She rises, puts out cigarette and goes to kitchen table.) 
I'll finish the dishes. 


It is Rims who discovers the error in Bobby’s book-keeping. 
It happens that she is all wrong about that $240 a month stuff. 
He only gets $40 a week—that’s $160. No wonder— 

Bobby sees her mistake now. Mr. Mengle had spoken of a 
raise for Rims, and she had figured the budget on that before 
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the raise was confirmed. That certainly does make a difference! 
They just can’t live on $160, with their expenses $174, unless 
they cut everything away down. 

It is a blow to Rims. Gee, he never used to have money 
troubles before he was married. He just ran along— 

So did Bobby. She wishes she hadn’t quit her job now. But, 
Rims insists, they couldn’t both work in the same office after they 
were married. It wouldn’t only be embarrassing, but it would 
make it look as though Rims couldn’t support his wife. 

“Wife! I won’t be a wife!” flares Bobby. “It sounds so fat 
and stupid! I wish we hadn’t got married! I wish you’d gone 
to South America!” 

“Well,” agrees Rims, “you haven’t got anything on me!” 

But the next minute they are apologizing for the thought, and 
agreeing that everything is all right. 

“Honest, kid,” swears Rims, holding Bobby very close to him, 
“nobody ever loved anybody the way I love you. I’m just silly 
about you. I think about you all day long. And then I come 
home at night and—we get into some goddam mess—and it just 
shoots the works—” 

“I know. It’s just the same way with me,” answers Bobby, 
dreamily. “I think all day how marvellous it’s going to be when 
you come home—and then you get here—and I don’t know—it 
isn’t marvellous at all— It’s just a house and we're just married 
people—and—sometimes I hate it— (She pauses. Then very 
quietly, but very definitely) Everything’s getting spoiled—” 

“T guess it’s mostly relatives and—money.” 

“And pipe cleaners and clothes and meals and—dishes—” 

Now they are doing the dishes together, though Bobby insists 
she doesn’t want Rims to help. She really wishes he never had to 
see her doing dishes. Sometimes she almost wishes that she had © 
married some one else so Rims could be her lover. She’d be 
married to an old brute and Rims would hate him, and they 
would have to scheme and meet places, and Rims would always 
want to see her. 

Rims is not altogether enamored of the idea of the old brute, 
but he assumes that Bobby means to be complimentary. 

Now the subject turns to the problem of relatives—Bobby’s 
relatives, mostly. They’ve been around a good deal lately. Es- 
pecially Florrie and Willy. They seem to think they own the 
place just because they saw it first. Rims doesn’t care much for 
Florrie. He can stand Bobby’s father, but Florrie kinda gives 
him the pip. . 
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Bobby thinks perhaps they had better move as soon as their 
lease is up. Which brings up the subject of the rent. It’s due 
now, and with this week’s salary they will have just enough to 
meet it. Rims, however, has other plans for a part of this week’s 
salary. There is going to be a stag dinner for old Juan at the 
office and the boys were chipping in for a present. 

Bobby sees no reason why old Juan should have either a 
present or a dinner, but she is interested in the date set for it. 
It is to be on Wednesday—which happens to be the very day— 


Bospy—Guess who called me up to-day? 

Rrms—Fred? 

Boppy—No. . . . Mengle. 

Rims (rising and facing her)—The boss? What did he want? 

Bossy—Well, first he wanted to know if I’d come back and 
work for him— 

Rims (belligerently)—Oh, he did, did he? Id like to see 
you— 

Bossy (explaining it away)—Well, I said “No,” and he said, 
“Come down and see me sometime,” and I said, “All right,” and 
he said, “Why don’t you come and have dinner sometime,” and I 
said, “No, thanks” and he said, “How about Wednesday night?” 

Rrus—What did you tell him? 

Bospy—I told him I’d call up and let him know. 

Rims (furious)—Why didn’t you tell him to go to the devil? 

Bossy (turning and following him)—Well, I’d been going over 
these figures and J thought if our income was doubled—how 
easy it would be—and if I just took my job back— 

Rims (turning on her. .The possessive male)—Get this from 
me right now, kid. I won’t have you sitting in Mengle’s private 
office taking dictation. It was bad enough before we were mar- 
ried. 

Bospy—Well, I guess Ill do as I please about that, my dear. 

Rrms—You wii not! You'll do as I tell you. 

Bossy (icily)—I might if you asked me nicely, but— 

Rims (quickly)—I’m not asking you! I’m telling you, and 
that’s once for all! And you won’t go to dinner with him, either! 

Bossy (getting angry)-—I didn’t intend to go to dinner with 
him, but if you say you won’t let me, I certainly will. 

Rims—Oh, no, you won’t! 

Bospy—Yes? 

Rrms—Yeah, that’d put me in a nice position, wouldn’t it? 
Me at the banquet and you dining alone with Mengle. 
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Bosspy—Well, I’ve had dinner with him before and it didn’t 
seem to hurt your position much. 

Rrms—That was before we were married! 

Bossy (climaxing)—Well, Good God, what’s the difference? 

Rims—You know damn well what’s the difference. (BoBBy 
following him, touching his arm.) 

_ Bossy (gently)—Oh, dear, we’re quarreling again—over noth- 
ing. 

Rims (turning halfway to her)—You call that nothing! Any- 
way, what the hell do I care if we are? I come home here every 
evening just because you’re here (aggrieved) and what thanks 
do I get for it? They had a game going over at Perry’s and I 
certainly wish I’d gone. 

Bossy (flaring up)—I certainly wish you had. I suppose you 
come home every evening just to keep me company,—because 
you're afraid Ill be lonely— 

Rims (over his shoulder)—Sometimes I do. 

Bosspy—wWell, go to your game. I won’t be lonely. Any time 
you don’t come home I can amuse myself plenty. 

Rrus—All right! 

Bogsspy—I had a bid myself to-night if you want to know. 

Rims (turning to her)—-Who was it? 

Bossy (flashing)—Don’t you wish you knew? 

Rims (jumping up)—Was it Mengle? 

Bospy—wNo, it was Fred. He said he was all alone at the club 
party to-night and he wished I was going to be there. 

Rrms—Are you going? 

Bossy—Why, darling, I was staying home to keep you com- 
pany. But I wouldn’t mind seeing another man once in a while— 
now that’s the trutk. (Door bell.) (Angry at interruptions.) 
I wonder who that is? 

Rims (disgusted)—You know all right. It’s that sister of. 
yours and her Willy boy. That’s who it always is. 


Rims is right. Florrie and Willy are calling. And quarreling 
a little on their own account. But Florrie is used to that. She 
accepts it philosophically now. 

Now Rims and Willy have gone out for some cigarettes and 
Florrie takes advantage of the quiet to warn Bobby that she 
should not take family tiffs too seriously. There’s a man writing 
in the American, says Florrie, who says that there is always a 
‘period of adjustment before it is settled who’s to boss the other 
one, and the period of adjustment is one long series of rows. She 
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and Willy, Florrie declares with some pride, are nearing the end of 
their period of adjustment, though Willy still struggles a little. 

This is discouraging news to Bobby. If that is what marriage 
is like she guesses she doesn’t want to be married. But it can’t 
be true that people always quarrel when they are married, even 
when they are madly in love! And if it is true, as Florrie insists, 
that the mad passion passes and a kind of disillusionment follows, 
Bobby will have none of it. She wants to be madly in love 
always. And with Rims. But— 

“JT know it can’t go on the way it is,” she confesses, on the 
point of tears. ‘“He’ll leave me, or I'll leave him—or something 
will happen. We want to be together and then as soon as we are 
together—it’s no use. We always say the wrong things.” 


FLorrtE—Then do you know what I think? 

Bosppy—No. 

FLorRIE (looking at her nails)—I think it’s time for you to 
begin having a baby. 

Bossy (quickly)—But if we don’t get along together now— 

FLorriE—It makes everything different. It makes you so 
much more important, don’t you see? 

Bossy—I don’t want to be important. 

FLorRIE (wth @ meaning)—You want to be important to 
Rims, don’t you? 

Bossy (pause)—Yes. 

Friorrie—Well, if you are having his baby you instantly be- 
come the most important thing in the world to him. Men are 
funny that way. They take so much credit and they feel so 
responsible, it’s pathetic. So long as you don’t have a baby Rims 
is really free, you see—and he might get tired of you—but just 
you tie him down with two or three good fat ones—and he’ll stay. 
(Sighing.) Willy used to get rebellious, but not any more. Not 
since the baby. 

Bossy (meaning it)—But that’s terrible. 

FLorr1E—What is? 

Bossy—To keep a man that way. 

Frorrie (/aughing)—It’s been going on a long time, my dear. 
I wasn’t the first to think of it. 

Bossy—You mean that’s why women have children? 

FLorrie—Why, surely. 

Bossy—But they want to have them. ; 

FLOoRRIE (as though it were too obvious to mention)—Oh, yes. 
I suppose, partly they want to keep their husbands because they 
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want to have children, and partly they want to have children 
because they want to keep their husbands. Anyway, it works. 

Bossy—It wouldn’t—with us. 

FLoRRIE (annoyed at her superiority)—You're just like the 
rest of us. It’s a scientific fact. It works. (Leaning forward to 
make her point.) Some morning you'll tell Rims it’s going to 
happen, and all of a sudden everything will change. He’ll bring 
you things and mother you, and smother you with kisses, and 
he’ll be humble and happy and— (Smiling and leaning back.) 
Well, you see, there’s no arguing about a thing like that— 


Bobby is suspicious of Florrie’s schemes. She still remembers 
the one by which she won Rims—with notes on the pad. And she 
will not trick him any more. 

Maybe she won’t, but it will be just as well if she gives the 
matter some thought, Florrie insists. If ever a crisis does arise 
it will be a good thing to remember. 

Mr. Halevy drops in and Florrie decides not to wait for Willy. 
She is putting on her coat when she spies on the floor a bit of 
paper that Rims had dropped as he was leaving. It is an I O U, 
and Florrie hands it to Bobby. ‘“You’d better look at that,” she 
advises. “Somebody owes Rims some money. .. . Don’t let the 
boy gamble, dear.” 

Bobby doesn’t know exactly what an I O U is, and she is still 
mystified after her father explains that if Rims didn’t have any 
money to lend he probably won the I O U. 

If he had, why hadn’t he told her? When they had been talk- 
ing budget all evening! 

Then there is that other matter that is worrying Bobby. She 
takes that up with her father. Does he think that she ought 
to have a baby? 

Mr. Halevy is somewhat startled by the abruptness of the 
question, but he can see by Bobby’s seriousness that it is not a 
subject to joke about. Yes, he supposes she is old enough to 
have a baby. But when he looks back on his own wasted youth 
he wonders why anybody should want to have a baby. Why 
anybody should even want to get married is more than Mr. 

Halevy can understand. 
' “From me, my dear,” he admits, “I fear you will get nothing 
but ribald advice and evil counseling. I’d better go home.” 


Bospy—No,*don’t go. This is serious! 
Mr. Hatevy—Bobby. I married young and brought up two 
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lovely children. I can’t say I regret it, but there are moments, 
and those moments occur more frequently now that I’m a grand- 
father, when it appears to me that Don Juan and Casanova chose 
the better part. (Pause.) 

Bospy—Yes, I suppose that’s true if you’re a man, but I’m not. 

Mr. Hatevy (a long pause)—I used to wish you were. 

Bossy (quickly)—Why? 

Mr. Hatevy (caught)—Now, don’t ask me to talk seriously 
on this topic, my dear. After all, ’m your father and I know 
my duty. If I said, “No, don’t have any babies,” you’d ask me 
if I was sorry we had you and Florrie, and I couldn’t think of 
an adequate reply. Anyway, fathers shouldn’t confide in their 
daughters. It isn’t hundred per cent— No doubt it would be 
considered a kind of intellectual incest. (Pause.) But I can tell 
you lies by the yard— 

Bossy—Then you think having a baby—would be a mistake? 

Mr. Hatrevy (reaching out and patting her arm, not looking at 
her)—I didn’t even want you to get married. 

Bossy (quickly)—You didn’t say anything— < 

Mr. Hatevy—I came near it—the night you and Rims fixed 
it up. I was afraid it was going to happen. 

BozsBy—Oh! 

Mr. HatEvy—Do you know how fathers feel about their 
daughters when they’re growing up? 

Bossy—No. 

Mr. Hatevy (turning half away)—Well, they think—when 
they think about it—here I have two good-looking virtuous girls, 
and I’m putting in my whole life raising them up, feeding them, 
sending them to school—and for what? All for the service and 
delight of two unknown and probably disagreeable young men. 
So I used to wish I had sons, because they could have a good 
time at any rate. (Pause.) And then it occurred to me there 
was no reason why girls shouldn’t have a good time. 

Bossy—How do you mean? 

Mr. Hatevy (after a pause, looking at her)—Fall in love— 
have your affair—and when it’s over—get out! 

Bossy—Oh! 

Mr. Hatevy (looking away, half-smiling)—I told you I’d 
better go home. 

Bospy—But why not have a love affair—and get married? 

Mr. HaLtevy—Marriage is no love affair. It’s little old last 
year’s love affair, my dear. It’s a house and bills and dishpans 
and famiiy quarrels. That’s the way the system beats you. 
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“BROADWAY” 


“At Steve Crandall’s party some of the boys from Chicago were 
inclined to get a little rough with Billie and she ran to Steve for 
protection.” 


(Frank Verigun, Robert Glecker and Sylvia Field) 
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They bait the wedding with a romance and then they hang a 
three-hundred-pound landlord around your neck and drown, you 
in grocery bills. If I’d talked to you that night I’d have said, 
“Tf you’re in love with him, why, have your affair, sow a few 
oats.” Why the devil should the boys have a monopoly on wild 
oats? 

Bosspy—yYes, I see. 

Mr. Hatevy (suddenly self-conscious. He becomes the com- 
monplace father)—No, I shouldn’t say that. Marriage is fine, 
kiddie, it’s grand. It’s the corner stone of progress. It’s the 
backbone of civilization. Don’t you believe anything against it. 


The philosophy of her radical parent is not of great help to 
Bobby. She might, she suggests, have gone on working. But if 
she went on being Rims’ economic equal she might have lost him, 
too. 

That danger was not as great then as it is now, insists Mr. 
Halevy. What was a love affair has become largely an affair of 
grocery bills. Still, Mr. Halevy admits that he and Bobby’s 
mother passed successfully through their similar experience. Of 
course they had children! And didn’t he want his children? 
Yes, he did want them—even when he discovered that what was 
started as an experiment turned out to be a life sentence. 

“You don’t understand me, Dad,” concludes Bobby. “I’m 
young and foolish and Rims is everything in the world to me and 
I’m afraid Tl lose him. I can’t help being young and foolish. 
. . - 50 I guess I’ll make it—a life sentence.” 

Florrie is back. She met Willy and Willy was bringing a mes- 
sage to Bobby. Rims, says Willy, had a chance to get in a 
little game and sent word that Bobby was not to look for him 
until she saw him coming. 

The hurt that Bobby feels is expressed in a stifled cry. They 
try to comfort her. Florrie advises her to give Rims lots of 
rope, and Mr. Halevy is torn between paternal solicitude and a 
desire to horsewhip his upstart cub of a son-in-law. 

Before they have gone far Rims is back. He has come in 
search of his IO U. When Bobby hands it to him he turns on 
her angrily with the accusation that she has taken it from his 
- coat pocket. 

Awkwardly but discreetly the family withdraws, followed by 
sarcastic references to their character and quality by the still 
angry Rims. Now he turns on Bobby and boldly confesses how 
he came by the I O U. He got it playing blackjack. He has 
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always played cards, and he expects to play a lot more. If she 
thinks she’s got a mortgage on everything he gets she is mis- 
taken. And he isn’t going to write it down in any book so’s she 
won’t miss anything, either. If she’s going to do as she pleases, 
says Rims, if she’s going to have dinner with Mengle, and take 
back her job, by God he’s going to do as ke pleases, And anyway 
all the twenty-seven dollars wasn’t his. He’d given his I O U 
for twenty-nine. He didn’t tell her because he didn’t want to. 
He isn’t used to telling anybody everything. 

Bobby understands. Let him run along and have a good time. 

But he can’t run along, or have a good time, with her feeling 
that way, and not saying good-by or kissing him or anything. 

And now she is in his arms again, crying a little, and he is hold- 
ing her close as he tries to explain that everything’s the fault of 
the family. Especially Florrie. Bobby wishes she didn’t have 
any family and Rims agrees that everybody ought to be born 
orphans. 

Peace is reéstablished and harmony momentarily prevails, until 
Rims starts again to join the boys. For a moment Bobby holds 
him back while she suggests, a little hesitantly, that perhaps 
they would be happier if—if they had a baby! 

The thought is more or less startling to Rims. Seems to him 
they have got trouble enough as it is. He hasn’t any desire to 
join the chain gang. For the lova Mike!—she’s not holding back 
any surprises on him, is she? 

Bobby admits she was only thinking that perhaps they might 
be happier if there was a baby, and wondering how he would 
feel about it if that was the one thing she wanted more than 
anything else— . 

Gradually the idea appeals to Rims. Of course, if Bobby feels 
that way about it— 

But Bobby cannot go through with her plan. It was just 
roping him in, that’s all it was, just a scheme to keep him. And 
if she can’t keep him on the level she will just have to lose him. 
She loves him too much for that. 

Again Rims’ anger flares. Bobby hadn’t thought of this scheme 
by herself. It was that sister of hers who put the idea into her 
head, wasn’t it? 


Bossy (feverishly, fiercely) —Well, what if it was? I’m being 
honest with you now anyway. I’m going to be so honest it hurts. 
It isn’t the first time I tried to trick you. I tricked you into mar- 
rying me. (This next dialogue as at fever heat.) 
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Rrms—When? 

Bospy—When you asked me to marry you. Didn’t you see it? 

Rims—No. 

Bospy—wWell, it was obvious enough. 

Rims—Did she put you up to that too? 

Bossy—It doesn’t matter. I did it. 

Rims (slow and intense, but quiet)—All right, I’ve got her 
number. And yours too. It’s the last time you put anything 
over on me— 

Bossy (desperate)—I don’t want to put anything over on 
you. If I’d wanted to, I could have, couldn’t I1?—and I didn’t! 

Rms (coming towards her menacingly)—Listen, kid—I think 
we're going to have a show-down right here and now! A fellow 
gives up a lot when he gets married. As long as he’s single, he 
owns the earth, but when he’s married his money’s not his own, 
his time’s not his own, he’s got to keep on working whether he 
wants to or not, and there’s hell to pay if he spends an extra dime. 
(He becomes louder and faster working to a climax.) Whenever 
I tired of my job I used to quit—if I didn’t like one town I tried 
another—and now I can’t— 

Bossy (qguickly)—Why not? 

Rims (climaxing)—Because I’ve got a wife—because I’ve got 
a family! 

Bossy (screaming)—Good God—am J a family? I won’t bea 
wife—I won’t be a family! I’m just me! 

Rrms—All right, be yourself! 

Bossy (very quickly)—All right, Vl be myself—and if you 
think a man gives up a lot when he gets married, a girl gives up 
something when she gets married, and don’t you forget it! I 
spend the whole day here taking care of this damned house for 
you and cooking your meals and washing your dishes and never 
going anywhere because we can’t afford it—and every time I get 
a dime for myself I have to ask for it! It’s degrading! (She 
turns away.) 

Rims—It’s your own home. 

Bossy (screaming)—It’s not mine. It’s all yours. You earn 
the money so it’s all yours! I tell you it’s despicable! Asking! 

Rims—Throw it up to me I don’t earn enough! ‘That’s right! 

Boxssy (still higher)—Well, you don’t! 

Rrms—You knew how much I was earning when you married 
me. If you don’t like it, why see what you can do about it! 

Bossy (furious, incoherent, she turns on him)—Gee! I know 
what I can do about it. 
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Rims (menacing)—Well, you won’t work for Mengle! If it’s 
my house I’m going to have my way in it, and I won’t have my 
wife working for Mengle! I give up a good deal to keep this 
damn place going and it’s going to be the way I want it from 
now on— 

Boppy (turning, going out im a rage)—Oh, it will! Well, I 
still know my way to the front door! I guess I know when I’ve 
got enough! 

Rims (calling after her)—Where are you going? (Boppy 
stops in arch, turns and faces him.) 

Bossy (screaming)—You can wash your own dishes! The hot 
water’s in the right-hand tap! I’m running along! And I’m not 
coming back! (She storms off, gets hat and coat.) 

Rims (calling)—-You mean you're leaving me? 

Bossy (off)—If you don’t believe it, you watch me! 

Rrus—All right! Suits me! Two can play at that game. I’m 
not stopping you. (He grabs his coat and hat.) Got any money? 

Bossy (entering to get pocket book)—I’ve got the rent money. 

Rims (putting on coat)—If you go to work for Mengle I quit 
him. 

Bospy—I don’t care where you work. It’s a free country. 
Good-by. 

Rims—Good-by. 


Rims slams the kitchen door as he leaves. There is a pause 
and then the door slowly opens. Rims comes back. “Bobby!” 
he calls. There is no answer. He turns out the kitchen light 
and goes out again. 

The front door is heard to open. Bobby rushes through the 
living room, calling excitedly: “Rims, dear!” 

There is no answer. She switches off the living-room light as 
she passes through. The front door slams. 

The curtain falls. 


ACT II 


Three weeks later Bobby has a room in Mrs. Gorlick’s board- 
ing house in East 33d st. There is a window letting onto a fire 
escape, a bed extending into the room from the upper corner, the 
usual washstand and chest of drawers. The door into the hall 
is below the bed. “It is a gloomy room, fixed in bad late-Vic- 
torian manner. . . . It is altogether dark, save for the light out- 
side the window. A breeze blows the curtains gently.” 
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Mrs. Gorlick, on one of innumerable tours of inspection, slams 
down the window, muttering her opinion of fool girls that have 
no more sense than to leave windows open with robberies going 
on all about them. She finds further cause for irritation in the 
two pair of stockings hanging on the towel rack. Some things 
just ain’t decent. 

Mr. Halevy finds his way up the stairs, being directed by a 
voice from below and met by Mrs. Gorlick above. He will, he 
says, wait for Miss Halevy, if Mrs. Gorlick has no objections; 
wait either in her room or in the parlor. He is Miss Halevy’s 
father. 

Mrs. Gorlick, made suspicious by nature and experience, is not 
sure Mr. Halevy is Mr. Halevy, but if he is Miss Halevy’s father 
it is a good thing he has come. It is Mrs. Gorlick’s opinion that 
the young woman needs lookin’ after. And she knows. 

“When they come here looking for rooms late at night and 
when they have middle-aged gentlemen to call like she done last 
night—and when they smoke cigarettes—well—I can f¢eil,” de- 
clares Mrs, Gorlick. 

From below the voice announces another gentleman to see Miss 
Halevy, and before Mrs. Gorlick can descend to stop him Rims 
is also in the room. He, however, has come to see Mrs. O’Neil 
and not Miss Halevy. He is a little surprised to see Mr. Halevy 
there. He really expected to find Mengle— 

Rims has been having a pretty tough time of it for the last 
three weeks. His highly prized freedom has not meant as much 
to him as he thought it would. A chance to step out? Yeah— 


Rims—Listen, Mr. Halevy. I called her up. She said I can’t 
see her. Then I tried having some fun, but it wasn’t any good. 
I don’t want to play cards. I don’t want anything else in the 
world except her. And—she’s gone. She doesn’t need me. She’s 
having a good time. 

Mr. Hatevy—You’ll have to prove that to me. 

Rims (turns to Mr. Hatevy)—Prove it! I hung around the 
office last night. I had to see her. And what happened? She 
comes out with Mengle—and they went to dinner together— 
Geez— 

Mr. Hatevy—Well—? 

Rrms—Well— She didn’t see me. So I followed them. And 
after dinner she let him bring her home. He brought her here in 
a private car—with a chauffeur. I guess that’s what she wants. 
I don’t earn enough. She’s got to have a private car—with a 
chauffeur. 
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Mr. HatEvy—Oh, no—no—no. 

Rims—Well, anyway, I waited outside. And pretty soon he 
went away. (Starts to pace.) God, I don’t know what’s the 
matter with me! I used to have a little sense. About girls, any- 
way. Now I act like a damn dummy. (Turns to face Mr. 
Hatevy.) You don’t know what it’s like! 

Mr. Hatevy (looking up at Rims, emphatically)—Don’t I? 

Rrms—Does everybody go crazy this way? 

Mr. Hatevy—Every last one of us. 

Rims—You know, when I came in and thought Mengle was 
here, I was going to beat him up. 

Mr. Harevy—No, no—that wouldn’t do any good, you know. 

Rims—No. But it’d be a lot of fun. 

Mr. Hatevy—You’re lucky, Rims. You young fellows don’t 
know how lucky you are. When a man’s young he makes love— 
when he’s middle-aged he makes money—or tries to—and when 
he’s old he makes his soul. I never could make any money to 
speak of, so I suppose it’s about time I began to make my soul. 
But I’d rather be young—and make love to a girl that was in 
love with me. There’s nothing like it. 

Rrms—She’s not in love with me, Mr. Halevy. That’s the 
hell of it. If she were, she wouldn’t have gone away. 

Mr. HatEvy—Well, you went away, too, didn’t you? And 
you were in love with her? 

Rims—Yeah. But— 

Mr. Hattvy—Maybe she left you because she was in love 
with you. Where are you going, Rims? 

Rims (turns to face Mr. HaLtevy)—I’m going to take a walk 
around the block. 


At the door Rims runs into a chauffeur carrying a package 
which he has been instructed to deliver personally to Miss 
Halevy. The fact that he recognizes him as Mr. Mengle’s chauf- 
feur does not particularly please Rims. And as Miss Halevy 
isn’t there, suggests Rims, he will have to come back. 

Mrs. Gorlick, investigating voices, is up again to warn Bobby, 
if she is home, that the rule of the house respecting open doors 
when gentlemen are calling on ladies must be observed. 

“Tf I was ever going into this business again I wouldn’t take 
girls,” explains Mrs. Gorlick, “only gentlemen. True, gentlemen 
do get drunk and smash things. But I will say this for them. 
They do know how to take care of themselves, and you don’t have 
to watch them.” 
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: “Why do you have to watch the girls?”” Mr. Halevy wants to 
now. 

“Why, my dear Mr.—_ Well—if you knew the kind of goings 
on, and what was thought of girls that close their doors with 
gentlemen callers—well, you wouldn’t want it said about your 
daughter.” 

“You mean they get drunk and break things?” 

“T guess you know what I mean, all right.” 

Bobby is surprised and pleased to find her father waiting. And 
curious to know what he thinks of her room. He doesn’t think 
much of it. He had lived in too many like it when he was a 
young fellow. There’s nothing new about them except the girls 
and boys who live in them. Remembering how lonely the little 
house they used to have looked when he walked past it this after- 
noon, Mr. Halevy can’t understand just what Bobby thinks she is 
doing there. There is her old room at home. She can always 
have that. 

But Bobby doesn’t want to go home. That would put her right 
- back where she was, as though she were going around in a circle. 
_ No, she wanted to be alone and she has been alone. She has gone 
back to work and she is definitely on her own. As for Rims— 

Rims is there to speak for himself. He stands in the doorway, 
calls pleasantly, if shortly, to Bobby, and refuses to be lifted out 
of his serious mood by the attempted pleasantries of the depart- 
ing Mr. Halevy. 

If Bobby would like to know how Rims found out where she 
lived, he followed her home after she had had dinner with Mengle 
the night before. And he had a bad time of it waiting for Mr. 
Mengle to leave. After all, Bobby is still his wife, and there are 
some things he can’t stand. 

Not being certain whether he has come to see her, or just to 
jecture her about Mengle, Bobby is not sure what she thinks of 
Rims’ visit, but she asks him to sit down and stay awhile. He 
has a new job, she understands. And it pays just the same as 
the old one. Which is really marvellous—to start in a new busi- 
ness at the old salary. 

It isn’t jobs, however, that are of interest to Rims at the mo- 
ment. He had come over to say something, and he finds it hard 
to say. Hasn’t she really had enough of this sort of thing? And 
_ won’t she come back? Back to the house? 

No, Bobby doesn’t think she will. Probably Florrie and Willy 
will take the house off their hands. She will go on living where 
ghe is. 
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The chauffeur is back with the package for Miss Halevy, which 
he delivers personally. It’s flowers from Mengle, Rims assumes. 
Why doesn’t she open the package and see. She doesn’t want to. 
Anyway, she knows it isn’t flowers. 


Rrms—Then what is it? 

Bossy (starting to open package, laughing)—AIt’s really some- 
thing for Mrs. Gorlick. 

Rims (looking at package. He takes out bolt)—It’s a bolt!— 

Bossy (laughing )—Yes—for the door! 

Rims (taking out screw driver and hammer)—And a hammer, 
and a screw to put it on with. 

Bossy (laughing)—Well—he said he was going to send me a 
bolt—but I thought he was joking. You see, when Mengle was 
here last night, the landlady seemed to think he was a shady 
character and kept opening the door all the time— 

Rims (flashing)—Hey! Wait a minute! (Puts bolt and ham- 
mer and screw driver back into the box—and faces Bossy.) 
Let me get this straight! 

Bossy—lI suppose he thought it would be funny. And I really 
did want a bolt. 

Rims _ (0elligerently)—Yeah, go right ahead and explain. 

You’re making it better all the time. 

Bospy—Rims— 

Rims—Yeah, explain some more! Did you ask for it? 

Bosspy—lI didn’t tell him he couldn’t send it. 

Rims (grabbing hat from the bed post)—Oh, you didn’t! 
Well, all right— 

Bosspy—You mean you think I haven’t any right to let Mr. 
Mengle send me a bolt for my door? 

Rims—I mean it looks damned funny to me and it is damned 
funny! 

Bossy—Certainly it’s funny! That’s why he did it. Don’t 
you see? 

— (caustically)—Do I see? Ill say I see! (He starts to 
go. 
Bopsy (stepping in front of him)—Rims, if you go now, it’s 
the last you see of me as long as you live. (Pause.) 

Rrms—Well, what I can’t understand is why you’d let Mengle 
come to your room. 

Bospy—Well, why not, if I feel like it? It’s my room. 1 
can take care of myself. 
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Rims (turning on her, sarcastically)—I doubt it. 

Bospy—Listen, Rims. I did want you to come. I’ve been 
waiting for you to come. But if you’re going to begin to tell 
me what I can do and what I can’t do— 

Rims (breaking in on her, exasperated; tossing his hat on bed 
post)—If you don’t know enough to keep clear of Mengle, you 
shouldn’t be at large. 

Bospy—tThat’s just the point. I do know enough to keep 
clear of Mengle. Only I’m on my own now, and I’m going to use 
my own judgment. 

Rims (caustically)—Such as it is. 

Bosspy—Exactly. Such as it is. You use yours such as it is, 
and you haven’t any guardian. 

Rims (he is completely at sea)—What’s the idea, anyway? 

Bosspy—tThe idea is I’m a free agent. Just as free as you are. 

Rims (he is really still very much in love)—You don’t care 
about me any more? 

Bospy—yYes, I do. (Pause.) 

Rims—Well, it’s all right about Mengle. I can see how it was. 

Bossy (nicely)—It did look queer, I know. 

Rims (turning to face her)—Only any time you want a bolt 
on your door, I wish you’d ask me. 

Bosspy—i will—if you’re around. 

Rrus—You know damn well I’d be around if I thought you 
wanted me. 

Bossy (smiling)—Well, I wasn’t sure you would. : 

Rims (coming close to Bobby)—Listen, dear—about that 
house! ‘That isn’t a bad little house—as houses go. 

Bospy—Any house is bad enough. 

Ris (pleading)—You won’t try it again? 

Bossy (dreaming)—No. ... You see— Oh, I wonder if I 
can tell you—- What we wanted was a love affair, wasn’t it? 
Just to be together and let the rest go hang—and what we got 
was a house and bills and general hell. Do you know what I 
think a love affair is, Rims? It’s when the whole world is try- 
ing to keep two people apart—and they insist on being together. 
And when they get married the whole world pushes them together 
so they just naturally fly apart. I want my love affair back. I 
- want hurried kisses and clandestine meetings, and a secret lover. 
I don’t want a house. I don’t want a husband. I want a lover. 

Rims (weakly)—So that lets me out. 

Bossy (hoping he can see how it doesn’t)—Does it, dear? 
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Mrs. Gorlick’s knock at the door is followed again by her in- 
sistence that it must remain open. “Of course, I understand the 
gentleman last night was your boss,” observes the landlady, 
caustically; ‘and the old one was your father and I daresay this 
one’s your husband.” 

“No. Oh, no,” says Bobby. 

“Then the door stays open.” 

But it happens also to be 10 o’clock and no gentlemen callers 
are allowed after 10. So it seems that Rims really has to go. 

He does not accept his dismissal with very good grace. 
Bobby’s idea that they are no longer married, just friends, and 
her hope that he will want to come and see her occasionally and 
maybe take her for a bus ride, or downtown to dinner, even to 
Childs, does not appeal to him. Rims is desperate— He would 
be willing to get a divorce, he admits, if Bobby will agree to 
marry him again. Which Bobby thinks is really darling of him. 


Bospy—But you never really wanted to get married, did you? 
Now tell the truth— 

Rims—I wanted you. 

Bosspy—Of course you did, but you didn’t want a house. I 
wanted you but I didn’t want a house. And I don’t now. 

Rims (worried)—How do I know you won’t fall for somebody 
else sometime? If I leave you here? 

Bospspy—You don’t. 

Rims (beaten)—Oh. 

Bossy (she has her plan)—How do I know you won’t fall for 
somebody else? I don’t. I don’t want to. You aren’t to see 
me unless you just can’t keep away. You used to know me so 
well you didn’t like me. You used to know where I was and what 
I was doing all the time. It was positively indecent, and we 
won’t have any more of it. It’s like not wearing any clothes. 

Rims (looking down)—Well. All right. 

Bossy (backing away a step)—So—now we’re really free. 

Rims—TI said all right. I don’t give a whoop about that. 

Boppy (gently)—What do you give a whoop about? 

Rims (close to her)—About you, you little fool! Can’t you 
see it? Don’t you see I can’t get along without you? I can’t 
stand being away from you all the time. I keep waking up in 
the night (looks into her eyes), wanting you. 

Bossy (a whisper)—So do I. 

Rims (still closer)—I want to see you to-night. 

Bospy—Well—? 
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Rims—And the house is standing there waiting for us. 

Bossy (turning away suddenly)—It’ll just have to wait, then. 
I got you into it in the first place—and you didn’t like it—and 
I didn’t like it. And now, thank God, we’re out of it. 

Rims (he is about through)—I don’t know what you want. 

Bossy (turning to him, blurting)—I don’t either. I only know 
what I don’t want. 

Rims (he ts furious now)—All right! (He puts on his hat and 
exits left, hurriedly.) 

Bosspy—Good-by! 


Bobby stands still for a moment, then closes the door with a 
half completed gesture of despair. She is sitting on the edge of 
the bed, a picture of utter misery, when a knock at the door stirs 
her into excited action. 

But it is only Mrs. Gorlick, come to make sure all the gentle- 
men have gone. And to make sure she comes boldly into the 
room and investigates all the possible hiding places. Mrs. Gor- 
lick doesn’t intend any one shall try any tricks on her! She 
tries at least to run a respectable house. 

Now she has gone and Bobby languidly gets ready for bed. 
She has taken her nightgown and slippers from the closet and 
turned out the light. But by the time she has reached the side of 
the bed she is in tears. Now she has thrown herself flat upon the 
bed and is weeping convulsively. 

The window alongside the fire escape is raised slowly and Rims 
climbs quietly in. He tiptoes across the room, carefully picks 
up the bolt, screws and hammer and is at the door starting to 
work when Bobby hears him. 

“Oh, Rims!” 

Bobby tries to smother her excitement. 

“Bring me the screwdriver, will you, dear?” hoarsely whispers 
Rims, pointing to that silent but effective instrument. 

And as she kneels beside him Bobby cautions Rims with a 
warning ‘‘Hush!” 

He starts to fit the bolt against the door. 

The curtain falls. 


CHICAGO 
A Satirical Comedy in Three Acts 


By Maurine WATKINS 


THE romance of the theatre enters excitedly into the writing, 
sale and production of the play “Chicago.” Particularly as it 
concerns the experiences of its author, Maurine Watkins. 

Miss Watkins had enjoyed but few contacts with the theatre 
when she decided she would like to write plays. But she had been 
greatly encouraged when Leo Ditrichstein thought enough of her 
promise not only to pay her $500 advance on a manuscript, but 
to ask her also to collaborate with him on a play for which he had 
an idea. 

She worked with Mr. Ditrichstein in Chicago, and was ready 
to return to her home in Indianapolis when she decided suddenly 
that what she needed was more first-hand experience of people 
and the way they live. This, she believed, she could best get if 
she had a newspaper job. So she decided to go to work on the 
Chicago Tribune. 

Many other young women have a similar urge, but few of 
them ever get past the doorman guarding the city editor’s office. 
Miss Watkins, however, was blessed with sufficient force of per- 
sonality to overcome the handicap. Given a chance at report- 
ing, novice though she was, her freshness of viewpoint, her keen 
interest and her natural gift for writing attracted the attention 
of her editors. Her assignments included several court stories. 
One of them was an interview with a lady murderess. It was the 
written and unwritten facts gathered while she was pursuing this 
story that afterward appealed to her as being good play material. 

She had learned, however, from her experience with Mr. Ditrich- 
stein, that playwriting was not as simple as many amateurs be- 
lieve it to be and she determined to learn more of the trade. 
She thereupon gave up her job on the Tribune and went back to 
school. She came East and made application to the drama writ- 
ing class of Professor George Pierce Baker of Yale University. 
It was as a part of her class work that she wrote the first draft 
of “Chicago.” 
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When it was finished, being a thorough feminist, Miss Watkins 
took her play to a woman play broker, Laura Wilck, who 
promptly bought it for herself and announced an intention of 
producing it. But before she got around to this the men inter- 
fered. She let a producing manager named Alfred Lewis read 
it. Mr. Lewis promptly ran with it to Sam Harris and Mr. 
Harris immediately opened negotiations with Miss Wilck for a 
production of the play with the interests of ownership satisfac- 
torily adjusted. Successful during its preliminary tour, “Chi- 
cago” was an overnight hit in New York. 

Miss Watkins is specific in noting the time and the locale of 
the opening scene of “Chicago.” It is “6:58 P.M., Friday, 
April 3.” The scene is the bedroom of Amos Hart, “a corner 
room, first floor, in a cheap modern flat on Chicago’s south 
side, with flowered paper, gaudy rugs and shiny furniture... . 
Between the two windows at back with footboard to the front, 
is a large brass bed, with covers thrown back in confusion and 
pillows tossed together. At its head is a night table with tele- 
phone, a stoutish bottle and a couple of glasses, an ash tray and 
cigarettes. At the right is a large vanity dresser equipped with 
imitation ivory toilet articles, bottles with atomizers, perfumes, 
powder, rouge, eyebrow pencils and lipstick. 

“A girl of twenty-two or so, in a flashy negligee of blue Geor- 
gette with imitation lace, sits on the edge of the bed and pours 
herself a drink. She is slender and beautiful, with short upper 
lip, pouting mouth, dark eyes, and bobbed hair the color of 
flame. A man in the thirties stands in the center of the room 
adjusting his tie, collar, etc.” 

These two are Roxie Hart and a man named Casely, and they 
are in the midst of a violent quarrel. The subject of the quarrel 
is evidently Mr. Casely’s determination to withdraw from an ac- 
quaintanceship that has existed intimately for some months and 
Roxie Hart’s vigorously voiced declaration that she will not be 
so treated. Mr. Casely is, she insists, ‘‘a double crosser, a dirty 
piker and a —— louse!”? With which information she whips 
out a pearl-handled revolver from the dresser drawer and shoots 
him in the back. The curtain descends as Casely falls prostrate 
. in the center of the room. 

The lapse of time is sufficient to permit the gathering of the 
law’s representatives and a newspaper reporter. At the curtain’s 
second rise, the investigation has proceeded part way through the 
preliminary examination of Amos Hart, Roxie’s husband, “an 
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awkward creature of thirty-five with low forehead, snub nose 
and weak chin.” 

Amos wears “a noble, melancholy air and enjoys the pro- 
cedure thoroughly.” He is confessing to Sergeant Murdock of 
the force that ke did the killing. He had come home late, his 
wife was peacefully sleeping and a man was crawling through the 
window. Mr. Hart had thereupon grabbed his gun and shot the 
intruder dead. 

Sergeant Murdock is proud of that confession and the record 
time in which it is secured. Jake, the reporter, is mildly sus- 
picious and the assistant state’s attorney, Martin S. Harrison, 
who presently takes charge of the case, is frankly dubious. 
Harrison is looking for motives. Presently he learns more than 
he hoped for. Amos, in the next room while Roxie is getting 
dressed to go to jail, has proved an easy victim of Harrison’s 
shrewdness. Faced with the fact that Roxie’s men friends have 
been legion, as she has unwittingly admitted to her diary, Amos 
explodes in wrath and finally tells the truth. Amos is a “dirty 
little double-crosser,” Roxie insists, with vehemence, but she 
admits her guilt. 


ROXIE (hysterically)—Yes, it was me! I shot him and I’m 
damned glad I did! And I’d do it again— 

JakE—Once is enough, dearie!—I’m sure glad I mct you to- 
night, sweetheart; to-morrow you'll sing another tune. 

SERGEANT—Here’s my confession—and the whole damn thing 
to do over again! (Grabs Amos by arm.) Here, you, get your 
rags together! (Zo Harrison.) We'll get her at the station 
(skoves Amos into room) but let’s finish him—now. (Harrison 
starts to follow, but Roxie grasps his arm as he passes her.) 

Roxie (chattering)—O God ...God... Don’t let ’em 
hang me—don’t ... Why, I’d... die! You promised—if I 
signed that— Can’t—can’t we—fix this up, you and me... 
fix it up... you know.... 

Harrison (coldiy)—You don’t frame anything with me! 
(Shakes her off and goes into room.) 

JAkE—For crying out loud—what’s the matter with you/ 
_ RoxrE—Matter? (Half-shrieking.) Matter? Are yuh crazy! 
(Starts pacing up and down madly.) O God, God, can’t yuh do 
somethin’? Can’t I get away, can’t 1?— 

Jake—Keep your clothes on, kid. 

RoxIE (weeping)—They will hang me, I know they will. 
(Throws herself on bed.) TI killed him and— 
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JakE—What if yuh did? Ain’t this Chicago? And gallant old 
Cook County never hung a woman yet! As a matter of fact— 
cold, hard statistics—it’s 47 to 1 you go free. 

Roxte—Free? How? 

JAKE—Sure, why, you’re not even booked yet. But suppose 
st do, and the coroner’s jury holds you, and you’re sent to 
jail— 

Roxie (shrieking, on bed)—Jail! Jail! O God! 

JAKE (standing over her)—Save those tears for the jury, sis- 
ter: for jail’s the best beauty treatment in town. You take the 
rest cure for a couple uh months at the County’s expense; you 
lay off men and booze, and when you come to the trial you will 
look like Miss America, and that’s when the big show starts with 
you for leading lady! It’s a hundred to one they clear you— 
that’s straight goods. But suppose an off-chance does happen— 
there’s always a pardon—and you know our governor, God bless 
him! There you are: a thousand to one— Want uh bet? 

Roxie (fearfully)—And you'll . . . help me? 

jJakeE—Sure! Il phone Billy Flynn in the morning. 

RoxrE—Who’s he? 

JakE—He’s the best criminal lawyer in town—next to Halli- 
day. Specializes in women: freed Minnie Kahlstedt, the hammer 
murderess, Marcelle Wayne, who fed her children arsenic— 

RoxrE—Oh, yes, I read all about them/ 

JaxeE—Oh, he’s a wonder, and will make it a real fight. 
(Coming towards her.) For Harrison is an Ace on the Prose- 
cutor’s staff, and believe me, that boy won’t leave a stone un- 
turned to put you back of the bars. (Smiles in satisfaction.) 

Roxie—Well, you needn’t be so pleased, if you really want me 
to go free. 

JakE—Want you to go free? How do you get that way? 
Oh, baby, your hanging would mean newspaper headlines six 
inches high. Say I’d give my last dollar—both of them—and 
every night when I kneel down by my little bed, Dll ask God 
to put a hemp rope around your nice white neck! 

Rox1te—Aw, cut it out! (Crying.) 

Jake—Don’t let my prayers worry you, for God’s not on the 
jury. .. . And with a face like yours— Well, Justice ain’t so 
blind in Chicago! (Pointing to mirror.) 

Roxie (pleased)—Oh, do you really think I’m—well— 

Jake—Sure! I’m callin’ you “the most beautiful murder- 
ess’? — 

RoxrE—‘‘Murderess!”’ 
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JakE—Of course! What do you think Vd say? Prima donna? 

Roxre—But you needn’t say it. 

JakE—Well, what the hell is going to put you on the front 
page? Why, a three-line want-ad would cost you two eighty- 
five, and you'll get line after line, column after column, for 
nothin’. Who knows you now? Nobody. But this time to- 
morrow your face will be known from coast to coast. Who cares 
to-day whether you live or die? But to-morrow they'll be crazy 
to know your breakfast food. They'll fight to see you, come 
by the hundred just for a glimpse of your house— Remember 
Wanda Stope? Well, we had twenty thousand at her funeral— 

Roxre—I’m not interested in any funeral. 

JaKkE (grinning)—Why, you may even end in wax works! 
Lord, girl, you’re gettin’ free publicity a movie queen would 
die for! Why, you'll be famous. 


Jake and Harrison are pleased enough to enjoy a congratu- 
latory drink which Harrison proceeds to pour from the law’s 
flask. This case of Roxie Hart will probably mean promotion 
for Harrison, if he wants it, or sufficient reputation to set him- 
self up independently. And it is a good front-page story for 
Jake. 

Babe, the Gazette’s photographer, is in with his camera and 
his flashlight assistant. There are snaps taken of the beautiful 
murderess, her captors, her probable prosecutor and her husband. 
Amos, in the picture, is shaking her hand and promising to stand 
by her. 

Amos is, however, opposed to publicity until Jake explains its 
advantages to him. It will be a lot better for him to have the 
papers with him rather than against him, and, besides, he’ll find 
‘ himself in the news right along with President Coolidge and 
Harold McCormick. ; 

As a last shot Babe calls for one of “the stiff.’ The dead 
Casely, however, has been moved into the other room, so Jake 
has to double for him. The reporter is prone on the floor, his 
coat collar turned high to complete the disguise and Roxie is 
bending over him, weeping a little and trying to smile at the 
camera at the same time, as the curtain falls. 


ACT I 


It is Sunday afternoon, two days later, in the woman’s ward 
of the Cook County jail. A row of cells are at the back of the 
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room, and at its center, a long table surrounded by chairs. It 
is a sort of ante-room to the recreation and lounging rooms. 

Roxie Hart and the matron have spent most of the day clip- 
ping out the pictures and stories telling of Roxie’s crime. Now 
they have stopped for a minute while more newspaper photogra- 
phers snap Roxie as she appeared “her first Sunday in jail.” 

Roxie is pleased with the attention and proud of her clippings. 
But she finds it hard to listen to the hymns of the Salvation 
Army and spending a dry Sunday in jail is far from her idea 
vl perfect bliss. The lady bootlegger, it appears, calls Thurs- 

ys. 

There are other things Roxie is advised to learn about being 
a murderess. She must not talk to any one until she has seen 
her lawyer. The Billy Flynn who is to defend her is one of the 
best in the business, the matron admits, even if he does cost 
$5,000. It doesn’t pay, the matron has found, to economize 
either on trials or funerals. 

Of course Velma, “the stylish divorcee,” also awaiting trial as 
the slayer of her late mate, employs the same attorney who has 
secured all her divorces for her, but the criminal specialists are 
safer. 


Roxie (taking up a clipping)—“But the jazz slayer showed 
neither grief nor remorse; while the wife of the dead man sat 
with bowed head during the inquest... .” Say, they oughta 
run our pictures together and call it, “Why men leave home.” 

Verma (bitterly)—You oughta cried and took on a lot. 

Matzon—Well, it’s only the papers, and the jury’s all you 
care about. 

Verma—And thank God they’re men! Tell her how they 
razzed me, Mrs. Morton. 

Matron—tTerrible—the things they wrote. 

Verma—Made fun of my jewels, said my diamcnds sparkled 
like real. And my pearls—my real Japanese pearls .. . 

Matron—And your coat—don’t forget your coat, Velma. 

Vetma—A real genuine mink, mind you, and they called it 
weasel! It was his—Mr. Clapp’s—last gift to me before he— 
er—passed away. 

Roxie (bewildered)—Your husband? 

’ VYerma—yYes. Wonderful to me—more like a friend than a 
husband. That very night, just before he went to his reward, 
he offered me two hundred a week alimony. I had just started 
my divorce, you know— Oh, my dear, didn’t you see that? 
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All the papers had it with pictures of me and everything. ... 
And I said to him, “No, Clarence, you’re too generous—I won’t 
take it. Hundred, yes, or maybe a hundred fifty; and. not over 
one seventy-five at the most.” (Triumphantly rises.) Now in 
the face of that, is it likely I’d shoot him. Would I trade an 
offer like that for a measly ten thousand insurance? (Goes to 
the cell.) 

Matron’ (indignantly)—Which the company won’t pay. 
Think of them holdin’ out on her like that! Oh, what woman 
suffers from men! 

Rox1rE—But she must have killed him, for the papers all 
said— 

Matron (severely)—Now listen, dearie, if you’re goin’ to be- 
lieve what the papers say, you'll be suspicious of ever’body here— 
includin’ yourself. You'll get along better if you just forget all | 
that and take each one as they come—that’s my motto.... 
And as for Velma, she’s a pleasure to have around. No fightin’, 
no ugly language, refined and genteel—a real lady if I ever saw 
one. And classy— (With quick diplomacy.) Well, of course. 
she ain’t got your looks— Oh, my no! But she is a lady; uses 
black narcissus perfume and never makes her bed. 


In addition to Velma, Roxie’s jail mates include “Crazy Liz,” 
whose delusion is that she is a messenger of God and whose de- 
fense for having shot the man with whom she had been living 
in sin for seven years, and who laughed when she asked him to 
marry her, is, reasonably enough, insanity. Liz has her mo- 
ments, however, when she is far from crazy. 

Amos brings Roxie a box of clothes and lingers to inquire 
solicitously after his wife’s welfare and state of mind. 


Amos—How do they treat you here? 

Roxre—-Terrible! Locked up all night in one of these sardine- 
boxes! No make-up—not even a lipstick! And you have to 
wash in cold water. 

Amos—My God. 

ROXIE (pacing up and down)—And that damned Salvation 
Army squawkin’ out there and the radio tunin’ in to health 
talks, Y.M. meetin’s, and sermons—this is a helluva joint! 
Sunday here and not a drop of liquor in the house! (To Amos 
who has started pacing in sympathy.) What the hell are you 
walking the floor about? You got it easy while I’m locked up 
here with God’s messenger! And food—it’s terrible— I can’t 
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eat this jail stuff— You'll have to send my meals in—from 
Weiser’s around the corner—only twenty a week, 

Amos—Twenty dollars! 

Roxige—All right: I'll eat the damned stuff and die/ 

Amos—Oh, well—twenty a week—what’s that! I got a raise 
—fifty-five now— 

RoxiE—My God. 

Amos—And when I got back from the inquest, the whole of- 
soe crowded around and shook hands with me and wished me 
luc — 

Roxtr—That’s just because your my husband—you’d be no- 
body if it wasn’t for me. 

Amos (indignantly; comes to her)—It’s because I’m stickin’ 
by yuh! I guess there’s not many guys would do it. 

RoxiE— Whatever it is you got a raise out of it, didn’t you? 
I’ve got to have money for making the bed and cigarettes, and 
you know how penny a point counts up! 

Amos—Say, listen here— 

RoxiE—Do you want me to look like a cheap skate before all 
these people? All right, there’s plenty of money in the world, 
and you ain’t got no corner on it. God, why did I ever marry 
you! 

Amos—Will ten do? (Holding out money to her.) 

Roxire—Yes, twenty! (Grabbing both ten dollar bills out of 
his hand.) 

Amos (in alarm)—Yeah, but what about me? 

Roxie (turning away from him)—My God, can’t yuh think 
uh nothin’ but yourself! 


Amos is still there when Billy Flynn, the lawyer, calls. Flynn 
“is dressed with careful carelessness; tweed topcoat and fedora, 
pepper and salt sack suit, blue shirt with soft collar, striped 
necktie with golden horseshoe, and a red carnation.” 

Flynn is thoroughly a business man. At the moment his only 
interest is Amos Hart’s success in raising the $5,000 retainer for 
Roxie’s defense. Amos has so far been able to raise only $2,000 
on his insurance (which he had no right to cash, according to 
. Roxie, seeing that it was hers) $500 that he had already paid, 
$700 that he got out of the building and loan and $300 that he 
borrowed. He had tried Roxie’s father, but so had Flynn, and 
the old man had been cold. Roxie, her father said, had gone to 
hell five years ago and could stay there so far as he was con- 
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cerned. That leaves $3,000 still to raise and it has got to be 
raised. And not by installments either. 

“J wouldn’t be bothered with your chickenfeed,” announces the 
attorney, positively. “I play square, Hart, dead square. When 
you came to me yesterday I didn’t say, ‘Is she innocent, is she 
guilty, will it be an easy case or a hard one’—nothing like that, 
now did I! No. I said: ‘Have you got five thousand dollars?’ 
and you said, ‘Yes.’ (Eyes him in contempt.) You dirty liar! 
. . . And I took your case—and I'll keep it.. But she'll rot in 
jail before it comes to trial!” 

Amos promises to do his best and is summarily dismissed. 
Roxie, worried about the possible delay of her case, suggests a 
compromise. Maybe she and Flynn might reach an agreement, 
if he was agreeable. 

“Why can’t we be friends?” inquires Roxie, coyly. 

“Good!” replies Flynn, with vigor. “You’ve got that out of 
your system. Now, listen: I’m not interested in your looks, your 
age, your sex—nothing excepé as it affects the case. You mean 
just one thing to me: five thousand dollars. Get that.” 

Roxie “takes the slap philosophically,” and Flynn outlines the 
preliminaries of his campaign. 


FLiynn—Now, the sob sister from the Evening Star— 

Roxre—Mary Sunshine? 

Frynn—Yes. And the woman from The Ledger are coming. 

Roxre—I don’t want to see her. She said I was knock-kneed. 

FLyNN—You’ve talked so much, damn it, you can’t stop now. 

Roxre—But not ker— I'll be damned if I do! 

FLtynN—You'll be hanged if you don’t. And pipe down on 
that swearing. What we have to do now is to shout for public 
sympathy. Heart stuff. The story of your life starts to-morrow 
in the Star. 

RoxrE—What? 

FrynN—‘‘From Convent to Jail.” Il have my secretary 
write it to-night—signed with your name, of course. Now here’s 
where you’ve got to learn to act like hell. . . . Here’s the idea— 
Beautiful southern home—every luxury and refinement—edu- 
cated at the Sacred Heart—parents dead—fortune swept away. 
Runaway marriage— You're a lovely innocent child, bewildered 
by what has happened. Young, full of life, lonely, you were 
caught up by the sad whirl of life in a great city— I'll have a 
red hot picture of cabaret life—jazz stuff is always good... . 
You were drawn inevitably like a moth to the flame! And now 
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the mad whirl has ceased; a butterfly crushed on the wheel... . 
And you sob remorse for the life you took— 

RoxrE—Oh, God! 

FLyYNN—Cut out God. Stay where you’re better acquainted. 
And don’t overdo it. Go as far as you like with Mary Sun- 
shine— She’ll swallow hook, line and sinker, for it’s what she 
wants, but easy with the Ledger girl— The important thing is 
Regret. 

RoxiE—Regret? 

FLYNN—Youw're sorry—sorry— You'd give your life gladly to 
bring him back. 

Roxie (drops pose)—Say, why did I do it? What’s my de- 
fense? Drunk? Crazy? 

FLYNN (shakes head)—Nobody cares about a lunatic unless 
they got money. Whenever they ask “Why,’—all you remember 
is a fearful quarrel— JHe threatened to kill you— You can see 
him coming toward you with awful look in his eyes—that wild 
look— And—get this now— You both grabbed for the gun. 
Whatever else we weave in afterwards, that’s there from the 
start. You spent a sleepless night tossing about— 

Roxre—And walking the floor— (Buzzer.) 

FLynN—Here comes Sunshine now, and that dress— 

RoxrE—What’s the matter with it? 

FLyNN—You ought to have something simple—plain—dark— 
And slick down your hair— 

Roxte—How will this do? 

Frynn—All right, get into that,—and don’t forget—Regret— 
Remorse— 

RoxreE—I got you— (Turns to Fiynn.) And we both 
grabbed for the gun. 


Mary Sunshine, of the Star, is a sweet child and fearfully sym- 
pathetic. The Roxie Hart case is just thrilling to her. Her 
story has aroused every one’s sympathy. Ever so many lovely 
letters have come in as a result of the Star’s offer to pay $10 a 
day for the best letter received, and there have been flowers 
from groups of college boys. 

Jake, who is still on the story for the Gazette, is also in for 
new material. It is Jake who suggests a way to raise the re- 
maining $3,000 which worries Flynn so desperately. Let them 
organize a sale, an auction, of Roxie’s junk—her furniture, 
clothes, anything. The public is sure to fall for that. “They'll 
go wild at the chance to own a tea cup drank out of by a real 
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-live murderess,”’ Jake insists, “and of course if she dies by due 
process of the law the value is enhanced. And we could use a 
carload of underwear.” 

There is one small stumbling block in the way, admits Roxie, 
when she is called into the conference. Her stuff isn’t paid for! 
But Jake is still excited by the possibilities of the scheme. “The 
mirror of Marie Antoinette, Carrie Nation’s Hatchet, the bed of 
Roxie Hart—why, kid, they’re museum pieces!”’ 

The auction is finally agreed upon, the first $500 to go for 

another outfit of clothes for Roxie, and the beautiful murderess 
is turned over to Mary Sunshine. 


SUNSHINE—Now, my dear—let’s finish our little talk. You 
were saying you had given your all. 

Roxie (having seated herself in chair)—I have given all. All 
that a woman can give. 

SUNSHINE— Yes—yes! 

Roxrre—And now the mad whirl is over—crushed on the wheel 
of life—butterfly—a butterfly—the moth and the flame— 

SUNSHINE (scribbling)—And what caused you to— 

RoxiE (sadly)—But dancing feet find sorrow— 

SUNSHINE—Dancing—jazz? The Charleston? Shall we say 
the Charleston, Mrs. Hart? And er—drink—you had been 
drinking? 

Roxre—Oh, yes, I was drunk, my dear, dead drunk! 

SUNSHINE—Oh, lovely, lovely—my paper’s dry, you know. 
. .. 90 you would advise girls to avoid jazz and drink—what 
else, Mrs. Hart? How did you happen to... just why did 
you... shoot . 

RoxiE (grows dramatic)—I was insane! Crazy! 

SUNSHINE—OBh, dear! 

Roxie (hastily)—Not enough for the asylum, you know— 
over with right away. 

SUNSHINE (nods)—Temporary insanity. 

Roxre—For I really have the tenderest heart in the world—- 
wouldn’t hurt a worm... not even (with VEeLMa’s tremolo) 
aworm.... 

SUNSHINE (sympathetically)—And what brought it on? 

RoxrE—He—he threatened my life— 

SUNSHINE—What a terrible man! 

RoxiE (bows head in hands)—Oh, he was! Very terrible! 


Two dinners arrive for Roxie—one from Weiser’s around the 
corner, another, a chicken dinner, from an Unknown Admirer 
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with a card reading “My heart and hand are at your feet, with 
you my life would be complete.” 

A moment later Roxie is busy with her meal, although she is 
sure that every mouthful will choke her. 


Roxie (forces herself to a more languid pace)—The first bite 
I’ve tasted since he went to his reward. . . . (Presses handker- 
chief to her eyes.) 

SUNSHINE—Dear Mrs. Hart! 

RoxiE—Oh, if I could only bring him back! How gladly 
. . - how gladly I’d give my own life! (Chokes with emotion, 
takes a few healthy bites.) And sleep—I can’t sleep either. ... 
All night I walked about—tossing the floor. 

SUNSHINE—Oh, my dear. 

Roxie (in hollow tone)—Always his face coming toward me 
(her emotion raises as she lives through it all) with that ter- 
rible look—that wild look in his eyes—(dramatic pause as she 
reaches forth her hand)—and we both grabbed for the gun!— 
And I shot—to save my honor— (Listening to the singing.) 
Isn’t that lovely—The Salvation Army—TI love to hear it! I’m 
so awful refined— I was born in a convent! 

The curtain falls. 


A month elapses. It is an early afternoon in May. Roxie 
is resting in her bunk and Velma is being groomed for her trial, 
the matron helping her fit one of her newer gowns. ‘Velma 
looks ten years younger. Her shingle bob glistens, and there’s 
a tangerine rouge (from the huge makeup box on the table) on 
her cheeks and lips.” Velma is not happy, however. The gown 
she has counted on most has not arrived. She could just kill 
Marshall Field! 

Liz, scrubbing the floors and sane for the moment, is inclined 
to make sneering remarks about Velma and her success as a 
decorative plaintiff. Roxie, too, is bitter because of the atten- 
tion that is being paid this bunch of four-flushers who think 
they’re so important. Roxie’s jealous, according to Liz. She’s 
out of the limelight now, and miserable. 

_ “Says she’s got a headache, but it ain’t,” Liz reports to Jake, 

when the Gazette happens in. “No, sireee. A broken nose— 
that’s what it is—out of joint because Velma’s JT now instead 
uv her. No more presents or letters—except from that durned 


fool admirer.” 
Jake’s attitude bears out Liz. He frankly confesses to Roxie 
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that she is no longer in the news, though she tries desperately 
to convince him that she is. 


Roxie (wearily)—I can’t sleep—my head hurts so! I’ve had 
a terrible night! Tossed and wept, sobbed remorse— 

JaxkE—Oh, my God, don’t start that again! Nobody gives a 
damn how you’re sleeping. | 

Roxie (shrilly)—They do too! Don’t you remember— 
(Follows him.) 

JakE—Sure, once—when the story was new, but it’s dead now. 
You'll have to pull a better line than that. 

Roxie (with sudden inspiration)—I’ve got it: a scoop for 
you—a front-page story! 

JAKE (skeptically)—Yeah? 

RoxiE—It’s a dress—you can raffle it off—sell chances on it— 
(takes from box and goes on, inspired, as he shakes his head in 
rejection—impressively)—the dress I wore the first time I ever 
went wrong! 

JakE—Oh, my God! 

RoxrE—It’s a museum piece. 

Jake—Then put it back in the case. 

Rox1tE—Ill give it to another paper. 

jJake—Try it— Roxie, you sure are a publicity hound! 
You’ve got it bad, kid. Now listen: You'll have another fling 
at the front page when your trial starts, but until then there’s 
not a chance in the world! For they’ve caught Kitty Baxter! 

RoxrE—Oh, my God, another one! 

Jaxe—And she’s got you faded, Roxie. She’s a Tiger Cat 
and you’re just a little white kitten. But I will do this for you: 
use you in a picture with her: “The Jazz Slayer meets the Ban- 
dit Queen.” 

Roxre-—Nothing doing. 

JaxE—-Whole cheese or none, huh? 

Rox1E—Yep. 

JakE—Suit yourself. But if you can’t play ball, you’d better 
curl up (nods toward cell) and go to sleep for the next four 
months. 

RoxiE (genuinely startled)—Four months! It ain’t goin’ to 
be that long! 

JakE—Sure! The September calendar—maybe October. Billy 
goes abroad for July and August. 

Roxir—What! Hoofs it to Europe on my money—the clothes 
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I sold off my back to pay him? And I stay cooped up here! 
(Eyes flash.) Do you think I’m goin’ to stand for that? 

JAKE (calmly)—Sure. What can you do about it? 

RoxiE (determinedly)—I don’t know, but... (Taps foot, 
thinking.) God damn it, and I got my clothes all planned for a 
summer trial! 


Roxie is increasingly depressed as she sees herself slipping far- 
ther and farther from the center of interest and begins to worry 
about the outcome of her case. She hears the story of Moon- 
shine Maggie, the ignorant Hunyak convicted for the death of a 
man to whom she sold liquor. What is it that juries think 
about? They don’t think, Jake tells her. What counts most 
with them is bein’ a woman. 

“But look at Maggie,” prompts Roxie. 

“That wasn’t the jury’s fault,” insists Jake. “She had a bum 
lawyer. . . . D’yuh remember the Harlan case? She fed lysol 
to her two step-children and the baby died; and the last day of 
the trial they had the other one run down the aisle cryin’ 
“Mamma! Mamma!’ and the jury sent her home to her hus- 
band and the dear little one who needed her! . . . And now this 
Hunyak. God, what a waste—a decent lawyer with a sob like 
that would have had a jury wiping its eyes and giving her a 
medal. Gee! Kinda gets me, wastin’ a kid like that!” 

Now Velma is off to her trial, amid the shouts of her mates. 
And the police have brought in “Go-to-hell Kitty,” “a wiry young 
tough with insolent eyes set deep in a thin white face, square 
hard jaw and straight scarlet mouth.” Kitty is defiant and proud 
of her crime. She stuck up a guy and they got her, and that’s 
that! Jake is interested in Kitty’s story. Mary Sunshine tries 
to interview her and is cursed for her pains. Roxie even tries 
to get into the new story by giving her opinion of the newcomer, 
and offering to fight her, only to be pulled away and set back 
for her pains. 

Suddenly the light of inspiration flashes in Roxie’s eyes. She 
shrieks and falls in a fake faint. Now the excitement swirls 
around her again. The matron rushes for water. Jake offers to 
call the doctor. Mary Sunshine is all sympathy and attention. 
Gradually Roxie recovers from the attack. Her eyes open 
slowly, she moans and cries. 

“Oh, dear—oh, dear—I can’t stand it?” 

“Stand what, darling?” sympathetically inquires “Mary Sun- 
shine. “Tell me.” 
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“Go ’way, let me alone,” wails Roxie. ‘Here in jail—oh, 
dear! My—my baby!” And then she adds, wanly—“When my 
child is born!” 

“She has the attention now—all of it. Jake is sure a doctor 
is needed. Sunshine is filled with womanly anxiety. Even Flynn, 
rushing in, feels the excitement and exults at the news. 


Frynn—What’s this, young lady? Why didn’t you let me 
know? 

RoxtE (sweetly)—I did try to but you wouldn’t come. 

Frynn—Umm, yes. ...1 was busy. Well, well, it’s all 
right now. 

Roxie (with sweet bitterness) —“All right?” 

SUNSHINE (to Roxre)—Isn’t it gorgeous? Aren’t you glad? 

Rox1e—“Glad?” Oh! (Gives a moan.) To have your baby 
born here? 

SUNSHINE—Wonderful! TI’ll phone all the women’s clubs, the 
Parent-Teachers, the Civic League! We'll ask for letters: 
“Shall an Innocent Child Bear the Stigma of Jail?” 

JakE—They’ll eat it alive! 

FLYNN (to SUNSHINE)—Good! And then a petition— 

SUNSHINE—Oh, yes, miles and miles of names! 

Frynn—Asking that she be granted bail so that an innocent 
babe can be born in God’s great outdoors! (Arm sweeps the 
Western hemisphere.) 

JakeE—But you won’t wait for that, will your? When—? 

SUNSHINE—When is it to be? 

RoxtE—Oh! (Closes her eyes a minute.) Not till fall— 
September. . 

FrynN—Then I'll rush it to the jury in June. 

SUNSHINE—What jury would condemn a mother-to-be! 

JAKE (fo Frynn)—Could a jury condemn her to death, or 
would it be passing judgment on two lives instead of one? And 
if they did, could the sentence be executed, or— 

FLtynN—See the State’s Attorney on that. (Chuckles.) It’s 
a solar plexus for them, all right! 

Roxie (sits up dramatically)—My own life doesn’t matter, 
but that of my child . . . (Sinks back.) 

FLynN—Don’t worry, my dear: The American public will 
fight to death for your innocent unborn babe! 

JAKE—Say, this will make the editorial page as well as the 
news—somethin’ to scrap about. 

FLYNN—A challenge to every red-blooded man! 
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SUNSHINE—And every true woman! Why, motherhood itself 
is at stake, isn’t it, Mr. Flynn? Oh, wouldn’t it be wonderful 
if the trial could come just before Mother’s Day! (Buzzer— 
MATRON exits.) 

RoxiE (soulfully)—You’ve been so kind to me... . If it’s 
a girl, I’m goin’ to name it after you! 

SUNSHINE (pats her head)—You darling . . . that’s just too 
SUUAeoNG oF oc 

Roxie—And if it’s a boy, after you, Jake. 

JakE—Hell, no! (Quickly.) Name it for Billy here. 

FLYNN (also in alarm as she looks up at him)—Oh, no—no. 


Then the question arises as to the paternity of Roxie’s child. 
Who is the father? Amos Hart happens to call at the moment, 
and he too is interested—until he hears the baby is to be born 
in September. Being a bookkeeper he can figure quickly and as 
quickly he withdraws from the situation. Nobody is going to 
put anything over on Amos. 


FrynN—My client needs your support, Mr. Hart. 

Amos (bitterly)—Yeah—‘Meal Ticket’”—that’s all I’ve ever 
been!—Say, you can’t make a fool out of me/ 

JaxkE—What are you going to do—divorce her? 

Amos (loftily)—I ain’t sayin’ what V'll do! (Starts of but 
hangs on the edge as BABE is admitted with camera.) 

Matron—All right, Babe, go right in. 

Jaxe—Oh, Babe, a couple uh flashes here! (Base kas started 
towards stairs. Turns back and looks at Roxtt.) 

Base—Not that lens-louse—I’m after the Tiger Girl! 

JaxE—It’s a scoop, kid, come on! (With a grand gesture 
toward Roxtk.) Waitin’ the works. A baby— 

BaBe (sets up camera; to Amos, who has gradually edged 
closer)—Well, Court-plaster, you in on this? 

FLYNN (doesn’t give him a chance to answer)—No! He’s 
cast her off, forsaken her... . 

Amos—Wait till I see my lawyer. September—hell! (£vxits.) 

Jaxe—Here you are, Roxie. (Places chair for her. RoxtE 
sits and stretches out her arms to where Amos has gone—when 

she’s sure he has gone.) 
- Roxre—Amos! My husband! He deserted me in my hour of 
need! 

Base—Look at the camera, sweetheart! 

Roxie—Wait a minute. (Zo SUNSHINE.) My sewing. 
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(SUNSHINE hands her the baby dress left by Hunyak in rocking 
chair.) I made every stitch myself. (Holds up baby dress.) 
FitynN—Deserted wife and mother. 
Jake—Hot stuff! 
Base—Hold it! (F¥ash/) 
The curtain falls. 


ACT Il 


Seven weeks later, a morning in June, Roxie Hart and Billy 
Flynn are rehearsing the closing scenes planned for the trial. 
They are in the prisoner’s room adjoining the courtroom. A 
bailiff is sitting by the door asleep in a tilted chair. Roxie is 
sitting in a chair turned relatively as it will be later in the wit- 
ness stand. “She wears a dress with meaning, heavy white 
crépe with surplice collar and bishop sleeves, white shoes and 
hose of perplexing nudity. Her feet are crossed carelessly and 
one lily hand dangles a cigarette. Her eyes, wide and innocent, 
stare soulfully at the blank wall that represents the jury. Flynn 
paces up and down, coaching from the sidelines.” 

Roxie has got as far as ““My innocent unborn babe—” 

“Throw your head back—nobly,” prompts Flynn. “That’s 
right. Wait—don’t look at the jury on that—you forget them— 
seek the eyes of your husband.” 

The rehearsal proceeds. Roxie knows her story now—knows 
it so well she could repeat it in her sleep. Now she is instructed 
as to her attitude toward Prosecutor Harrison. ‘Remember, no 
matter what he says, or how mad he gets—you shrink—and 
cower—and cry—till the jury are ready to knock him down. 
They always lose when they bulldoze a woman.” 

There is the matter of the confessions, and the force, the brutal 
force, used to extract them from her. “And when you answer 
him—'T don’t know!’ ‘I don’t remember!’ (he acts the part 
for her) weak, faint, frightened—always to the jury—with a lit- 
tle flutter—especially that 20-minute egg in the corner.” 

“Say, you don’t have to tell me how to handle them babies. 
I ain’t watched them three days for nothin’. I’ve done every- 
thing but give them my telephone number.” 

“That'll come later. Beautiful work!” 

Mary Sunshine is in with a big bouquet of flowers from the 
Parent-Teachers Society. She also reports the arrival of another 
baby carriage, which makes five in all. There have also been 
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more proposals of marriage. One from a New York millionaire 
who wants to adopt Roxie. Outside the courtroom is jammed 
with the biggest crowd since the Loeb-Leopold trial. 

With the room to themselves again Flynn goes on with his 
plea. He and Harrison have agreed on three hours each for 
the summing up. “To the jury by 8, and a verdict by 10— 
that’ll catch the home editions,” is Flynn’s plan. 

Roxie is a little worried about her clothes. If she goes free 
to-night how can she walk out without a coat? “I don’t give 
a damn if you wear gunny sack after the verdict,” coldly admits 
Flynn. But Roxie is awfully afraid she won’t be able to re- 
member her part unless she has a new coat. And Flynn re- 
luctantly advances the money. 


FLYNN—He'll ask you why you didn’t tell the police this story 
in the first place. ... 

RoxrE—Yeah, I’ve been worried about that, too. 

FLrynNN—You droop your head... . “Gentlemen” ... “Let 
us think.” ... (She puts her head up. He motions her to put 
her head down.) “When and to whom did she finally reveal the 
dearest secret of a woman’s heart?” (ROoxIE crosses her legs.) 
Uncross your legs. . . . “Only after long gray days in jail when 
her soul cried out for sympathy. .. .” Then Ill point to Mary 
Sunshine. . . . (RoxtE watching FLyNN.) “To a woman. And 
the State’s Attorney wonders why she didn’t confide in him!” 
And you look modest. 

Roxre—Still droopin’? 

FLyNN (nods)—“They threatened and tortured and were suc- 
cessful in tearing from her the confessions of her weakness—” 

RoxiE (looks up)—What do I do? 

FLYNN (waves for silence; RoxtE looks down)—‘The frailty 
that is woman in loving too well, but she kept locked within the 
sanctuary of her heart (Roxie with her own initiative, tries 
to follow with effective pantomime) the sacred secret of her 
coming motherhood.” (Looks up and catches her in ludicrous 
pose.) What the hell— 

RoxiE (with dignity)—I’m only trying to do what you say. 

FLYNN (grimly)—We're not playing charades. Droop— 
(she droops) that’s all you do: droop. . . . Then I turn toward 
-you: “I’m thankful! I’m glad! I’m proud that you did, Roxie 
Hart!” : 

Roxie (lifts her head expectantly)—Then what do I do? 
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FLYNN (glares at her)—What do you want to do—turn a 
cart-wheel? 

Roxie (rebelliously)—Looks kinda dumb just to sé there. 

Frynn—I'll take care of that. You droop and that’s all, for 
you. 


Roxie isn’t as well pleased as she might be with Flynn’s atti- 
tude. She feels that this is her show and she is paying for it. 
And she doesn’t propose that any damned old crook is going to 
take it away from her. 

Flynn answers her as vigorously as she attacks him and they 
are on the point of a serious quarrel when the reconvening of 
court is announced. 

“Come on, Cinderella, the stage is set,” shouts Jake. 

“Flynn hands Roxie a bunch of lilies of the valley, Roxie ad- 
justs her expression to one of wistful innocence and walks slowly 
toward the door. 

“A brave little woman,” agrees Flynn, for the benefit of the 
listeners. He gathers up his briefs and papers and the proces- 
sion to the courtroom starts as. the curtain falls. 


The scene changes to the courtroom, with the trial in session. 
Judge Canton, “a closely shaven gentleman in the forties, is on 
the bench, and the jury, largely the middle-aged fatherly type, 
are in the box.” 

A half dozen reporters occupy the press seats. Amos Hart 
is on the stand and Harrison is trying to get him to acknowledge 
his familiarity with Roxie’s confession. He gets little from 
Amos but evasions and disgustedly turns him over to Flynn. 

Flynn worms from Amos his doubt of the paternity of Roxie’s 
child, his admission that it was because he did not intend to 
have anything put over on him that he had divorced his wife in 
May, and that it was largely on the statements of the district 
attorney’s office that he had decided on that action. If he were 
convinced that he was the father of Roxie’s child, Amos hesi- 
tatingly admits, he would be willing to take her back, and is 
quickly excused. 

The state rests and Roxie is called. Immediately the court- 
room isin turmoil. The moving picture men are summoned, 
the Judge adjusts his tie and moves over by Roxie, to be sure 
he is in line with the cameras, the photographers set their ma- 
chines and call for the Kleig lights. As the witness is being 
sworn the cameras whir and click and the action is of the scene 
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officially recorded. Then the lights and cameras are taken out 
and the trial is resumed. 

Modestly and in subdued tones Roxie retells the story of her 
meeting with Casely; of how she and a girl friend were seeking 
shelter from a sudden rain and Casely appeared, offering his um- 
brella; of how he escorted the girls home; of how he met them 
again the next day, and the next, and finally of the time he 
took her to the Policemen’s Benefit ball. Gradually their friend- 
ship deepened into a more intimate relation, largely because 
Roxie had quarreled with her husband. She had wanted a home, 
a real home, and kiddies. She never, never knew that Casely 
was a married man and she was most unhappy when she real- 
ized what she was doing. 

She admits her confession, but of the confession the state 
has produced. She doesn’t remember that at all. She was much 
too hysterical at the time. 

Arrived at the night of the killing she tells of Casely’s visit, 
of his plying her with liquor, and of his ungovernable rage when 
he learned of her delicate condition. Because of that he swore 
to kill her. 


Fiynn—Now, Roxie, tell the jury just what happened next. 

Roxie—The pillows were thrown back, and my—Mr. Hart’s 
revolver was layin’ there. He grabbed—I knocked it from his 
hand. Ii fell to the floor and he whirled me aside—back by the 
dresser now—and we both grabbed for the gun. I reached it 
first, then he started toward me... . I can see him now with 
that awful look in his eyes— 

Fiynn (slightly behind and to left of Roxie through the 
speeches, coaching her and egging her on)—What kind of look? 
Describe it to the jury. 

Roxie—I can’t describe it; but a terrible look—angry— 
wild— 

FLYNN (purrs)—Were you afraid? Did you think he meant 
to kill you? 

Roxie (shudders)—Oh, yes, sir! I knew if he once reached 
the gun... 

FLYNN (purrs more deeply)—It was his life then or yours? 

Roxiz—Yes, sir. (Faintly as she lifts her eyes.) And not 
. .. just mine... (Pause, then continues dramatic narrative.) 
Coming right toward me, with that awful look—that wild look 
...I1 closed my eyes...and... (Barely whispers.) 
shot... - 
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Frynn—lIn defense of your life? 
Roxie (lifts her head nobly)—To save my husband’s innocent 


unborn child! 
FLYNN (with wave of hand to Harrison)—Take the witness. 


The dropping of the curtain covers a lapse of several hours. 
When it rises it is late afternoon and Flynn is making his clos- 
ing plea. “He stands before the jury—this is the hour he earns 
the five thousand. And Billy Sunday himself never worked 
harder, with muscle as well as brain, minus coat and collar, with 
perspiration standing in great beads on his forehead. He’s fight- 
ing, gentlemen, fighting, with every drop of his blood, for the 
life of that brave little woman. The jury half asleep, enthralled, 
hang on each word and follow every gesture. The press watch 
benignly; they know his whole bag of tricks, but Billy’s always 
worth watching. Even the Judge listens, but in sleepy pose— 
All are reclining in seats or against walls. And Roxie? This 
scene is really the close of an hour’s duel between Roxie and 
Flynn. When the curtain goes up, honors are even and she is 
faithfully registering the emotions outlined for her in rehearsal. 
Gradually, however, she extends her field; deeper emotion, ges- 
ture, writhing. She works for her audience—the jury; and they, 
fascinated, are torn between her contortions and the fervid orator. 
Flynn, who feels them slipping, turns—when his speech permits— 
and tries to stop her with furtive gesture. Of course she is 
oblivious, and he is forced to redouble his own efforts—louder 
tone-—wilder manner—to drown her out. Until toward the end 
you have them both playing in grand crescendo.” 


FLynN—Do you believe, gentlemen, that’s a word-for-word 
confession? Of course not! No human being could have made 
such a deliberate, coherent statement—certainly not this delicate, 
frightened girl. . . . No, there was careful selection; a bit here— 
(lifts out morsels from the air)—a bit here—an addition, dele- 
tions—anything to build up his case! (He is hoarsely confi- 
dential.) He’s got to bring home a conviction or LOSE HIS 
jos! (All eyes are turned in scorn toward Harrison, who 
slinks down with eyes downcast.) And then when he read it to 
you: malicious twists of meaning . . . (reads as HarRRIson read 
in former scene) “but he didn’t get that far...’ ‘Ques- 
tion: Why not?” “Answer: Because, by God, I shot him.” 
(Roxie bangs table.) That’s the way he read it to you, isn’t it? 
(Jury look aggrieved—it’s true; he flings the paper on the table.) 
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He would have you believe, gentlemen, that child sitting there— 
(Roxie lifts her head—the picture of girlish innocence.) swore— 
(He gestures toward Roxte—then back to the jury—then back 
to RoxiE again—calling attention to her innocence.) Those were 
her words, yes, but—ah! what a different meaning! This beast, 
this drunken brute, who had forced his way into her home—and 
remember, gentlemen, if she had shot him down then, the law 
would have upheld her!—was coming toward her, threatening her 
life . . . (Breaks off and resumes in melancholy tone.) What 
was the future to her? Crushed, betrayed, broken-hearted ... 
Nothing—less than nothing. But the little life that fluttered 
beneath her heart (taps his fountain-pen pocket) ah! mother- 
love stirred within her . . . and those words were a tribute to 
her Omnipotent Maker who stood by in her hour of need: (He 
brings it out with ministerial reverence—Roxie’s gaze is directed 
heavenward and her hands clasped to her heart in prayer.) “By 
God I shot him.” (Jury looks relieved—effective pause while 
little Eva does her stuff. FLYNN goes on quickly.) 

I’m sorry she loved as she did. I’m sorry this monster preyed 
upon her innocence—I wish he had never entered that happy little 
home. (Crosses down stage—looks at Rox1E—Roxie’s legs 
crossed—she immediately straightens up. FLYNN turns his back 
on her.) 

If sorrow could avail (ke warms up) Fred Casely would be 
here now, for she’d give her life and gladly to bring the dead 
man back! (Looks at Roxie who nods her head in ecstatic con- 
firmation and begins enthusiastic pantomime.) 

But we can’t do that, gentlemen. (Melancholy.) 

You may take her life as the State asks, but it won’t bring 
Casely back. (Looking fixedly at her. Roxie starts to cry. 
Fiynn turns back with satisfaction to jury.) 

And for what purpose? (Voice rings out.) 

‘Do you hear that weeping girl? (Roxie has her head in her 
hand—gives a big cry. Fiynn’s finger darts to the tailor.) 

Do you? (Roxte lifts her head.) (Roxte puts her head down 
again at each “do you.”) (To the hard-boiled egg in the corner.) 

Do you? (They don’t—he continues.) For her reformation? 
She learned her lesson, gentlemen, in that dark hour alone. For 
punishment? My God, she’s punished enough! No—none of 
these! But to satisfy the greedy ambition of the prosecution! 
Prosecution?—No, Persecution. , 

(Roxie rises—crying—to her feet. She is crying so loud now 
she is almost drowning his voice. FLYNN 1s trying to stop her.) 
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You ask for her life, gentlemen—by one who would climb to fame 
on dead bodies! (Pause, filled with Roxte’s sobs, almost wails.) 
We can’t give her happiness— (Looks at Roxie. The Jury are 
with her.) No, it is too late for that. (Crosses quickly to her. 
Roxie has stretched her arms out towards jury. FLYNN tries to 
block her from jury by turning his back on her— As he moves 
towards jury Roxie follows.) 

Roxre—Mine baby—mine baby!!! (Holding out her arms 
toward jury.) 

FLYNN (moving towards jury)—Betrayed, crushed, we can 
only let her pick up the broken fragments of life, the tangled 
threads— (During this scene Roxie tries to appeal to the jury, 
and FLYNN tries to keep in front of her as she shifts up and down 
to right and left of him, she finally lands below him.) We can 
give her another chance! (She totters and flops into his arms, in 
a faint, jury rise and bend forward. Everybody bends forward.) 
We rest, your Honor; you may give the case to the jury. 


The curtain is down again briefly. At its rise it is ten o’clock 
that night. The courtroom is gloomy and dull. Only Flynn, the 
reporters and photographers await the final scene. A poker game 
has just been finished at the clerk’s desk. Jake, at the door of the 
jury room, is listening for some evidence of activity inside. He 
hears enough to know that the jury has finished discussing the 
Klan and Prohibition and should be ready to report before long. 
It stands, he believes, 10 to 2. 

“Lights!” shouts Babe, the photographer, loudly, and slyly 
adds, “If that don’t bring ’em, it’s Gabriel’s cue.” 

Immediately there is a stir. The judge enters with his robe on 
his arm. Roxie dashes in from the next room, her face alight. 

“Pitchers?” she inquires, eagerly. 

Now the lights are turned up and the court attachés take their 
places. “Flynn leads Roxie from the prisoner’s room as in a 
bridal procession. Roxie has a handsome new coat over her 
dress.” They face the judge. The jury foreman hands up the 
verdict. 

“We, the jury, find the defendant not guilty!” 

“Roxie rushes with a wild shriek—to judge. Everybody cheer- 
ing. Roxie kisses Judge. Then she embraces Stenographer— 
and anybody else within reach. Rushes down to table—the chairs 
being pulled out for her to mount it. Jury crowd out towards her 
filling stage.” 
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Roxie (on table)—Dear friends, kind friends, who have stood 
by me in the dark hours of the past—His Honor—Mr. Flynn— 
Mr. Callahan—Mary Sunshine—and all you guys on the jury: 
You’ve been so kind to me—so—so encouragin’—that I’m goin’ 
to do somethin’ for you— (Bang, bang, bang—outside. Three 
shots.) (Woman’s shriek—Sergt. of Police yells out—general 
murmur.) 

JakE—What the hell! 

SUNSHINE—Another murder! (Police whistle off Left. All 
break and rush off.) 

Roxire—Hey, you! Come back here! Wait a minute— I want 
to tell you something! (Rocks arms.) Mine baby, mine baby! 
(Bursts into rage.) You God-damn bums, walkin’ out on me 
when I want to make a speech! (Climbs down and starts after 
them.) It’s important—it’s news— 

Frynn—Forget it; you’re all washed up. 

RoxrrE—I am not washed up! I’m goin’ in vaudeville—I’m 
famous! 

Amos (who has entered after the walkout)—What! 

RoxrE—Sure! Booked solid for ten weeks. 

Amos—But the wedding— 

Roxie—No wedding—it will ruin my career— 

Amos—But the ring— 

Roxie (grabs it)—Ill keep it to remember you by! 

Amos—But the baby, Roxie, the baby— 

RoxieE—What baby? My God, do I look like an amachure! 

FirynN—Oh, my God! (BABE rushes in—across to Roxie.) 

Base—Another case for you, Billy. It won’t take a minute, 
Sergeant, a pitcher uh the two with you here between ’em. 

(Sergeant enters dragging on Macuine-Gun-Rosiz. Woman 
reporter backing on in front of her—SuNSHINE following her.) 

Jaxre—Another jane out for trigger practice—bumped off the 
boy friend! Gee, ain’t God good to the papers! Come on, 
Carrots,—a picture of you with Machine-Gun-Rosie!—The Jazz- 
Slayer meets the Cicero-Kid! Shake hands! 

Roste—No! (Jerks away and throws arm up to cover 
face.) I don’t want to be in the papers! 

Roxie (who has crossed to her—jerks her arm down)—Come 
on, sister, yuh gotta play ball; this is Cuicaco! Pitchers! 

Base—Right in the camera now! sweethearts—smile, more, 
just a little more—big— 

The curtain falls, 


THE CONSTANT WIFE 
A Comedy in Three Acts 


By W. Somerset MaucHam 


AFTER the death of Charles Frohman Ethel Barrymore, 
among other stars directed by him, continued briefly with the 
succeeding management and then ventured into other fields. For 
a number of seasons she was with Arthur Hopkins, and once she 
tried a Shakespearean repertoire with Walter Hampden. 

This season, however, she came back to the Frohman Company 
at the suggestion of Gilbert Miller, general director of Charles 
Frohman, Inc., to play a part eminently suited to her style in 
W. S. Maugham’s comedy, “The Constant Wife.” It proved a 
happy move. Miss Barrymore’s successes have been rather widely 
spaced the last several years, and she has been far from satisfied. 
This one quickly reéstablished her with a public that had tem- 
porarily suffered a strain upon its loyalty. 

The Maugham comedy, produced at the Maxine Elliott Theatre 
in late November, was popularly acclaimed and had not the 
slightest difficulty running through the season. It was the nearest 
thing to a high comedy success the winter boasted. 

The Barrymore part is that of Constance, wife of John Mid- 
dleton, an eminent London surgeon. At the moment of the play’s 
beginning Constance is avoiding with not a little effort the gossip 
she feels her friends and well wishers are determined to relate to 
her—gossip concerning her husband and one of her best friends. 

Constance’s sister Martha, for one, is positive that Constance 
should be told about John and she has come to the Middieton 
home in Harley Street this morning to be the bearer of the in- 
teresting but unhappy tale. She is temporarily deterred, how- 
ever, by her mother, Mrs. Culver, who is elderly, pleasant and 
wise. They meet in Constance’s drawing-room, 

It is Martha’s argument that the truth, being the truth, should 
be told. She is sure that her sister is a very unhappy woman and 
doubtless greatly in need of confidants. 

Their mother, on the other hand, is equally convinced that 
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Constance is as happy as any woman in her set and likely to 
remain so if she can. be protected from her friends. ‘She eats 
well, sleeps well, dresses well and she’s losing weight,” reports 
the mother. ‘No woman can be unhappy in those circum- 
stances.” 

Furthermore Mrs. Culver has been brought up to believe that 
men are naturally wicked. “Constance and John have been mar- 
ried for fifteen years,” she reminds Martha and Barbara Faw- 
cett, who has joined them. “John is a very agreeable man. I’ve 
sometimes wondered whether he was any more faithful to his 
wife than most husbands, but as it was no concern of mine I 
didn’t let my mind dwell on it.” 

Marie-Louise Durham, it now appears, is the object of John 
Middleton’s philanderings. Marie-Louise is, according to the 
women, a pretty thing but a little silly, and Constance’s best 
friend. The younger women are righteously indignant that Con- 
stance should be so publicly humiliated. Still, Mrs. Culver re- 
peats, many worse situations might be as easily imagined. 


Mrs. Cutver—It may be that with advancing years my ar- 
teries have hardened. I am unable to attach any great impor- 
tance to the philanderings of men. I think it’s their nature. 
John is a very hard-working surgeon. If he likes to lunch and 
dine with a pretty woman now and then I don’t think he’s much to 
blame. It must be very tiresome to have three meals a day with 
the same woman for seven days a week. I’m a little bored my- 
self sometimes at seeing Martha opposite me at the dinner table. 
And men can’t stand boredom as well as women. 

MartHa—lI’m sure I’m very much obliged to you, mother. 

BarBara (significantly)—But they’re not only lunching and 
dining together. 

Mrs. CuLver—You fear the worst, my dear? 

BARBARA (with solemnity)—I know the worst. 

Mrs. Cutver—I always think that’s such a comfort. With 
closed doors and no one listening to us, so long as a man is kind 
and civil to his wife, do you blame him very much if he strays 
occasionally from the narrow path of virtue. 

MartHa—Do you mean to say that you attach no importance 
to husbands and wives keeping their marriage vows? 

Mrs. CuLtver—I think wives should. 

BaRBARA—But that’s grossly unfair! Why should they any 
more than men? 

Mrs. CuLver—Because on the whole they like it. We ascribe 
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a great deal of merit to ourselves because we’re faithful to our 
husbands. I don’t believe we deserve it for a minute. Weve 
naturally faithful creatures and we’re faithful because we have 
no particular inclination to be anything else. 

BarBARA—I wonder. 

Mrs. CutvER—My dear, you are a widow and perfectly free. 
Have you really had any great desire to do anything which the 
world might say you shouldn’t? 

BaRBARA—I have my business. When you work hard eight 
hours a day you don’t much want to be bothered with love. In 
the evening the tired business woman wants to go to a musical 
comedy or play cards. She doesn’t want to be worried with 
adoring males. 

MartHa—By the way, how is your business? 

BarBarA—Growing by leaps and bounds. As a matter of fact 
I came here to-day to ask Constance if she would like to come 
in with me. 

Mrs. CuLvEr—Why should she. John earns plenty of money. 

BarBarA—Well, I thought that if things came to a crisis she 
might like to know that her independence was assured. 

Mrs. CuLvEr—Oh, you want them to come to a crisis too. 

BarBARA—NOoO, of course I don’t. But, you know, they can’t 
go on like this. It’s a miracle that Constance hasn’t heard yet. 
She’s bound to find out soon. 

Mrs. CuLtver—I suppose it’s inevitable. 

Martua—lI hope she’ll find out as quickly as possible. I still 
think it’s mother’s duty to tell her. 

Mrs. CuLtver—Which I have no intention of doing. 

MartHa—And if mother won’t I think I ought. 

Mrs. Cutver—-Which I have no intention of permitting. 


The talk has turned to what will happen when Constance does 
find out, as she inevitably must do, when Constance herself ap- 
pears. “She is a handsome woman of six and thirty,” and she 
is all apologies for not being there when her callers arrived. She 
has been shopping with Marie-Louise. 

A moment later Marie-Louise pops in. ‘She is a very pretty 
little thing, beautifully dressed; of the clinging, large-eyed type.” 

In the exchange of intimacies Marie-Louise admits that it was 
because she had been Junching with a beau that she could not 
go to lunch with Constance. But she refuses, on the advice of 
Constance, to tell who her beau was. Casually, and with no 
suspicion of her questioners’ implied doubts, Marie-Louise admits 
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that her husband is quite devoted to her and is such a sweet 
thing that even if he were to see her with a beau it would require 
more than the evidence of his eyes to persuade him that she 
was doing anything she shouldn’t. 
John Middleton is heard arriving below and is brought up. 
“He is a tall, spare man of about 40,” and in a mood of such 
amiability that he is even ready to pay pretty compliments to his 
mother-in-law. 
His greeting of Marie-Louise is quite formally correct, and he 
inquires politely as to the whereabouts of her husband. Marie- 
Louise as formally reports that gentleman as being as incorrigible 
as usual. She has just been talking with him over the phone and 
he has told her that he will have to go down to Birmingham for 
the night. It’s such a bore. 
_ Constance promptly invites Marie-Louise to dine with her and 
John, but Marie-Louise doesn’t think she will. She’s so tired 
out. Neither can John be home to dinner. He remembers he 
has an acute appendix to do. 
“Vou’ve got a wonderful profession, John,” observes the sus- 
picious Martha. “If you ever want to do anything or go any- 
where you’ve only got to say that you’ve got an operation and no 
one can prove it’s a lie.” 
“Oh, my dear, you mustn’t put suspicions in my innocent 
head,” quickly interposes Constance. “It never would occur to 
John to be so deceitful. Would it, John?” 
“T think I’d have to go an awful long way before I managed 
to deceive you, darling.” 
“I sometimes think you might,” agrees Constance, with the 
suggestion of a smile. 
Now Martha and Marie-Louise are going, but Marie-Louise 
must stay a minute while John looks at her knee, if he will. It 
has been paining her a lot of late. She and John retire to the 
consulting room for the examination, which again arouses the 
resentment of Martha. 
‘What’s the matter with her knee?” she demands. 
“Tt slips,” calmly reports Constance. 
“What happens then?” 
“She slips, too.” 
_ But Constance refuses to see any reason why she should be 

jealous of the women her husband sees alone in his consulting 
room. If they are the kind who want to be made love to with a 
lively odour of antiseptics about they probably are also the kind 
that wear horrid undies, and are not at all dangerous. 
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“They’re like little boys—men,” muses Constance. “Some- 
times, of course, they’re rather naughty and you have to pretend 
to be angry with them. But they’re such lambs. They’re so ir- 
responsible. They attach so much importance to such entirely 
unimportant things that it’s really touching. And they’re so 
helpless. Have you never nursed a man when he’s ill? It 
wrings your heart. It’s just like a dog or a horse. They haven’t 
got the sense to come out of the rain, poor darlings. They have 
all the charming qualities that accompany general incompetence. 
They’re sweet and good and silly, and tiresome and selfish. You 
can’t help liking them, they’re so ingenuous, and so simple. They 
have no complexity or finesse. I think they’re sweet, but it’s 
absurd to take them seriously.” 

Now Martha and Marie-Louise, with her knee fixed, have gone, 
and Barbara has made her business proposition. Why won’t 
Constance come in with her and make a name for herself as an 
interior decorator? Success beckons, and a woman who is 
economically independent can look at the future with contidence. 

But Constance is not interested. John would not be likely to 
approve, and so long as they are happy she does not care to risk 
vexing him. She is flattered that Barbara wants her so much 
she is willing to hold the offer open indefinitely, but for the 
present she is content. 

When they are alone, after Barbara goes, Mrs. Culver tries, 
discreetly, to win her daughter’s confidence. 


Mrs. CuLver—If at any time anything went wrong with you, 
you would tell your mother, wouldn’t you? 

CoNsTANCE—Of course. 

Mrs. CuLver—I hate the thought that you might be unhappy 
and let a foolish pride prevent you from letting me console and 
advise you. 

CoNSTANCE—It wouldn’t, mother dear. 

Mrs. CuLver—I had rather an odd experience the other day. 
A little friend of mine came to see me and told me that her hus- 
band was neglecting her. I asked her why she told me and not 
her own mother. She said that her mother had never wanted her 
to marry and it would mortify her now to have to say that she 
had made a mistake. 

ConstancE—Oh, well, John never neglects me, mother. 

Mrs. Cutver—Of course I gave her a good talking to. She 
didn’t get much sympathy from me. 

ConsTANCE—That was very unkind, wasn’t it? 
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Mrs. CuLver—I have my own ideas about marriage. If a man 
neglects his wife it’s entirely her own fault, and if he’s system- 
atically unfaithful to her in nine cases out of ten she only has 
herself to blame. 

CONSTANCE (ringing the bell)—Systematically is a grim word. 

Mrs. CuLvER—No sensible woman attaches importance to an 
occasional slip. Time and chances are responsible for that. 

ConsTANcE—And shall we say, masculine vanity? 

Mrs. Cutver—I told my little friend that if her husband was 
unfaithful to her it was because he found other women more at- 
tractive. Why should she be angry with him for that? Her 
business was to be more attractive than they. 

CoNSTANCE—You are not what they call a feminist, are you? 

Mrs. CuLver—After all, what is fidelity? _ 

ConsTaNcE—Mother, do you mind if I open the window? 

Mrs. Cutver—tThey are open. 

ConsTANce—In that case do you mind if I shut them? I feel 
that when a woman of your age asks such a question I should 
make some sort of symbolic gesture. 

Mrs. Cutver—Don’t be ridiculous. Of course, I believe in 
fidelity for women. I suppose no one has ever questioned the 
desirability of that. But men are different. Women should re- 
member that they have their homes and their name and their 
position and their family and they should learn to close their 
eyes when it’s possible or they may see something they are not 
meant to. 


There is one confidence Constance is willing to share with her 
mother. She is expecting a caller. His name is Bernard Kersal 
and she has not seen him for the fifteen years that she has been 
married. 

Surely, Mrs. Culver must remember Bernard Kersal? He was 
the young man who proposed to Constance most frequently; 
a tall young man with brown hair and brown eyes who danced 
divinely. So far as Mrs. Culver can recall, all Constance’s young 
men were tall and brown-eyed and danced divinely. 

But Bernard was, Constance insists, a special suitor, and one 
she very nearly married. Would have married him, she thinks, 
if he had not been the kind that was much too inclined to lie 
down on the floor and let her walk over him. 

“I was quite certain that he loved me, and I was never abso- . 
lutely sure that John did,” Constance explains. 

Now Bernard Kersal, back from Japan, where he has been 
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located for all the fifteen years he has been away, is in England 
again and has asked if he might call. Bernard must be nearing 
45 now, Constance admits; and certainly he cannot still be in love 
with her, which Mrs. Culver suggests as at least a possibility. 


Mrs. CuLvER—Have you been corresponding with him? 

ConsTANCE—No. One can’t write letters to any one one 
never sees for fifteen years. He always sends me flowers on my 
birthday. 

Mrs. CuLtvER—That’s rather sweet of him. 

Constance—And the other day I had a letter from him say- 
ing he was in England and would like to see me. So I asked 
him to come to-day. 

Mrs. CuLver—I wondered why you were so smart. 
ConsTaNcE—Of course he may be terribly changed. Men go 
off so dreadfully, don’t they. He may be bald and fat now. 
Mrs. CuLtver—He may be married. 

ConsTANCE—Oh, if he were I don’t think he’d want to come 
and see me, would he? 

Mrs. Cutver—I see youre under the impression that he’s 
still in love with you. 

ConstaNcE—Oh, I’m not. 

Mrs. Cutver—Then why are you so nervous? 

CoNSsTANCE—It’s only natural that I shouldn’t want him to 
think me old and haggard. He adored me, mother. I suppose 
he still thinks of me as I was then. It wouldn’t be very nice if 
his face fell about a yard and a half when he came into the room. 

Mrs. CuLver—lI think I’d much better leave you to face the 
ordeal alone. 

ConsTance—Oh, no, mother, you must stay. I particularly 
want you. You see, he may be awful and I may wish I’d never 
seen him again. It'll be so much easier if you’re here. I may not 
want to be alone with him at all. 

Mrs. CuLtvEr—Oh. 

CoNsTANCE—On the other hand I may. 

Mrs. CuLvEr—It seems to me you're getting me in a slightly 
embarrassing situation. 

Constance—Now listen. If I think he’s awful we’ll just talk 
about the weather and the crops for a few minutes and then 
we'll have an ominous pause and stare at him. That always 
makes a man feel a perfect fool and the moment a man feels a 
fool he gets up and goes. | 
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Mrs. CULVER—Sometimes they don’t know how to, poor dears, 
and the earth will never open and swallow them up. 

ConsTANCE—On the other hand if I think he looks rather 
nice I shall just take out my handkerchief and carelessly place 
it on the piano. 

Mrs. Cutver—Why? 

Constancz—Darling, in order that you may rise to your aged 
feet and say, well, you really must be running along. 

Mrs. CuLver—Yes, I know that, but why should you care- 
lessly place your handkerchief on the piano? 

ConsTANCE—Because I am a creature of impulse. I shall have 
an impulse to place my handkerchief on the piano. 

Mrs. CuLvER—Oh, very well. But I always mistrust impulses. 


The signals do not always work as expected. When Kersal . 
arrives—“a tall, good-looking man, sunburned and of healthy 
appearance, who carries his 45 years well’—Constance is con- 
vinced at sight of him that his call should not be too quickly 
interrupted. She promptly takes a small handkerchief out of her 
bag and places it on the piano. But Mrs. Culver does not see it. 

The formal greetings over, Constance, who has been giving 
her mother significant glances without result, produces a second 
handkerchief and places it beside the first. Still Mrs. Culver 
finds many things to ask Mr. Kersal about. It is not until a 
third handkerchief is found and placed in line with the others that 
mother suddenly remembers what she is to do and, somewhat 
flustered, recalls a forgotten engagement. She could not think, 
she hoarsely whispers to Constance in the doorway, whether the 
handkerchiefs meant that she was to go or to stay. 

“You had only to use your eyes,” protests Constance. ‘You 
can see at a glance that he is the kind of man one would nat- 
urally want to have a heart-to-heart talk with after fifteen years.” 
And she hustles Mrs. Culver out of the door. 

The Bernard-Constance reunion is entirely happy. She thinks 
he has changed very little and he thinks her even more lovely 
than she was as a girl. Ten times more lovely, as a matter of fact. 
And each confesses some little feeling of trepidation when the 
meeting was thought of. é 

Constance is just a little surprised that Bernard has never 
married, and Bernard is frank to confess that the reason is per- 
fectly simple to him. 

“T never wanted to marry any one but you,” he says, quite 
simply. 
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“Oh, come,” she laughs, “you’re not going to tell me that 
you’ve never been in love since you were in love with me.” 

“No, I’ve been in love a half dozen times. But when it came 
to the point I found I still loved you best.” 

“T like you for saying that.” 

She would not have believed him if he had said he had never 
loved anybody else, and she would have been vexed with him for 
thinking she would have believed it. 

Bernard remembers John Middleton, and is sure Constance was 
very wise to have married him. Is she happy with him? 

She is very happy, Constance reports. Naturally there have 
been times,—but in the main her marriage has been both happy 
and successful. 

Does John love her? ‘Yes, she is convinced that he does, and 
that she loves him—very much. 


BERNARD—May I make you a short speech? 

ConstTance—If I may interrupt at suitable moments. 

BERNARD—1 hope you're going to let me see a great deal of 
you during this year I’ve got at home. 

ConsTANCE—I want to see a great deal of you. 

BERNARD—There’s just one thing I want to get off my chest 
and then I needn’t refer to it again. I am just as madly in love 
with you as I was when I asked you to marry me fifteen years 
ago. I think I shall remain in love with you all my life. Dm 
-too old a dog to learn new tricks. But I want you to know that 
you needn’t have the smallest fear that I shall make a nuisance 
of myself. I should think it an awfully caddish thing to try and 
come between you and John. I suppose we all want to be happy, 
but I don’t believe the best way of being that is to try and upset 
other people’s happiness. 

ConstaNnce—That’s not such a very long speech after all. At 
a public dinner they would hardly even call it a few remarks. 

Bernarp—All I ask for is your friendship and if in return I 
care to give you my love I don’t see that it’s anybody’s business 
but my own. 

Constance—I don’t think it is. I think I can be a very good 
friend, Bernard. (The door opens and JoHN comes in.) 

JouN—Oh, I’m sorry. I didn’t know you were engaged. 

ConstTaNcE—I’m not. Come in. This is Bernard Kersal. 

Joun—How do you do? 

BERNARD—I’m afraid you don’t remember me. 
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Cre you ask me point blank I think it’s safer to confess 
I don’t. 

ConsTaNcE—Don’t be so silly, John. He used to come home 
to mother’s. 

Joun—Before we were married, d’you mean? 

ConsTANCE—Yes. You spent several week-ends with us to- 
gether. 

JoHn—My dear, that was fifteen years ago. (To BERNARD.) 
I’m awfully sorry not to remember, but I’m delighted to see you 
now. 

CoNnsTANCE—He’s just come back from Japan. 

JoHn—Oh, well, I hope we shall see you again. I’m just going. 
along to the club to have a rubber before dinner, darling. (To 
BERNARD.) Why don’t you dine here with Constance? I’ve got 
an acute appendix and she’ll be all alone, poor darling. 

BrERNARD—Oh, that’s awfully kind of you. 

ConsTaNcE—It would be a friendly act. Are you free? 

BERNARD—Always to do a friendly act. 

CoNnsTANCE—Very well. I shall expect you at eight-fifteen. 

The curtain falls. 


ACT II 


A fortnight later Bernard Kersal, who has come to take Con- 
stance to the polo games, and Martha Culver meet in Constance’s 
drawing room. Bernard is flourishingly happy and Martha in- 
clined to tease him a little regarding what she assumes to be the 
obvious cause. That he is desperately in love with Constance 
is as plain as anything can be, says Martha. And that she is a 
prying and rude young woman for suggesting any such thing is 
Bernard’s equally fixed conviction. 

Constance, he is sure, is in love with John and he with her. 
Their marriage was a wise marriage. And it is something less _ 
than kind for any one to suggest anything to the contrary. 

Bernard, Martha retorts, is a good deal of a donkey if he 
can’t see more clearly than that. Practically every one knows 
that John Middleton has been notoriously unfaithful to Constance 

for ages. 

' Bernard both doubts and resents this statement. But Martha 
is pitiless. Not only is it true, but Marie-Louise is the lady in- 
volved, even if she is Constance’s best friend. And, so far as 
Martha is concerned, Marie-Louise’s brazen attitude is, in the 
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circumstances, positively maddening. She still wants to tell Con- 
stance what is happening, but her mother won’t permit her to. 

Martha slips out when she hears Constance coming, leaving 
Bernard with the shock of her disclosures plainly indicated in his 
depressed expression. Constance demands to know what is 
troubling him, but he makes light of the suggestion that anything 
at all is wrong. 

Bernard’s anxiety is plain, however, in his eagerness to assure 
Constance of his hope that she will let him fly to her aid if she 
were ever to need his counsel or his help. He has been very 
happy for the fortnight that he has been in London, and even 
though he has taken great pains to talk to her of quite casual 
things he does not want her to think it is because he loves her 
less devotedly than he has confessed. He knows now that he 
loves her at least ten times more than he ever had before and he 
is eager that she should know it. 

Constance admits that she is pleased and flattered, but a little 
insistent, too, that he shall hold to his agreement not to make 
love to her. 


BrERNARD—I’ve been very good during the last fortnight, 
haven’t I? 

ConsTANcE—Yes. I kept on saying to myself: I wonder if a 
pat of butter really would melt in his mouth. 

BERNARD—Well, just for a minute I’m going to let myself go. 

Constance—I wouldn’t if I were you. : 

BERNARD—Yes, but you’re not. I want to tell you just once 
that I worship the ground you tread on. There’s never been 
any one in the world for me but you. 

ConsTANCE—Oh, nonsense. ‘There have been half a dozen. 
We are seven. 

Brernarp—Shadows. I love you with all my heart. I admire 
you more than any woman I’ve ever met. I respect you. I’m 
an awful fool when it comes to the point. I don’t know how to 
say all I’ve got in my heart without feeling like a perfect ass. 
I love you. JI want you to know that if ever you’re in trouble 
I should look upon it as the greatest possible happiness to be 
allowed to help you. . 

Constance—That’s very kind of you. I don’t see why I 
should be in any very great trouble. 

BERNARD—Always and in all circumstances you can count on 
me absolutely. I will do anything in the world for you. If ever 
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you want me you have only to give me a sign. I would be 
proud and happy to give my life for you. 

CoNsTANCE—It’s sweet of you to say so. 

BERNARD—Don’t you believe it? 

CONSTANCE (with a charming smile)—Yes. 

BERNARD—I should like to think that it meant—oh, not very 
much, but just a little to you. 

CONSTANCE (almost shaken)—It means a great deal. I thank 
you. 

BERNARD—Now we won’t say anything more about it. 

CONSTANCE (recovering her accustomed coolness) —But why 
did you think it necessary to say all this just now? 

BERNARD—I wanted to get it off my chest. 

ConsTANCE—Oh, really. 

BERNARD—You're not angry with me? 

Constance—Oh, Bernard, I’m not that kind of fool at all... 
it’s a pity that Martha doesn’t marry. 

Brernarp—Don’t think that I’m going to marry her. 

CoNSTANCE—I don’t. I merely thought that a husband would 
be a pleasant and useful occupation for her. She’s quite a nice 
girl, you know. A liar, of course, but otherwise all right. 

BERNARD—Oh? 

CoNSTANCE— Yes, a terrible liar even for a woman. . . . Shall 
we start now? It’s no good getting there when the polo is over. 

BERNARD—AIl right. Let’s start. 


It is while Constance is changing her hat for the ride down te 
Ranelagh that Marie-Louise arrives. She is plainly flustered, 
and visibly relieved when Bernard offers to wait for Constance 
in an adjoining room so Marie-Louise can see John a minute 
alone. It is*quite important, as she knows how John hates be- 
ing called away from his patients. 

What Marie-Louise has to report to John is that she fears that 
Mortimer, her husband, at last suspects something. Last night 
Mortimer had appeared for a moment and sat on the edge of her 
bed while he asked what she had been doing while he was away. 
She had dined with the Middletons, she told him. Suddenly, and 
without reason, he had stood up and left the room. Next morn- 
ing he had not come in to bid Marie-Louise good-by, which was 
his custom. It all looks very suspicious to Marie-Louise. 

John is convinced that she is making a mountain out of a mole 
hill. Suppose Mortimer were suspicious. There is a devil of a 
distance between suspicion and proof. She is just over-excited. 
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Still, Marie-Louise is not greatly cheered. She could probably 
twist Mortimer around her finger if she had to. Mortimer is 
fearfully in love with her, and that does give a woman an ad- 
vantage. But she would simply die of shame if Constance were 
to know. 

John is as sure of Constance. Constance, he says, is a peach, 
and if he really thought there was anything in Marie-Louise’s sus- 
picions he would be in favor of going directly to Constance and 
making a clean breast of everything. She would kick up a row, 
probably—any woman would—but she would do anything in the 
world to help them out. ; 

“A lot you know about women,” Marie-Louise answers him. 
“She’d help you out, I daresay, but she’d stamp on me with 
both feet. That’s only human nature.” 

“Not Constance’s.” 

“Upon my word, it’s lucky I’m fairly sure of you, John, or the 
way you talk of Constance would really make me jealous.” 

She smiles as she says it, and he is glad to see she is getting 

her courage back. Their restored confidence, however, is not for 
long. Martha and Bernard have come in, Constance is back and 
ready to start for the polo games and John is about to go back 
to his patients when the butler brings in the card of Mortimer 
Durham. 
- There is something ominous in the fact that Mortimer should 
suddenly adopt the formality of sending up a card, and Constance 
is puzzled. She has the foresight to get Marie-Louise on the 
couch beside her before Mortimer comes in, and covers the wait 
by being as casual as possible with the others. 

“What are you doing here, John?” she demands of her hus- 
band. “Haven’t you got any patients to-day?” 

“Yes, there are two or three waiting,” John admits. “I’m just 
going down. As a matter of fact I thought I deserved a ciga- 
retie.” 

But when John reaches in his pocket for his cigarette case he 
cannot find it. It has been missing all morning. He is still 
worried about it when Mortimer enters the room. Mortimer “‘is 
a stoutish, biggish man of about 40, with a red face and an iras- 
cible manner. At the moment he is prey to violent emotion.” 

At sight of her husband Marie-Louise starts forward, but Con- 
stance quickly seizes her wrist and holds her to her place. ‘“‘Sit 
still, you fool!” she whispers. And then, to Mortimer-— 

“Hello, Mortimer. What are you doing in these parts at this 
hour? Why on earth did you send up a card?” 
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Mortimer pauses, looks a little wildly around the room and 
then faces Constance. 

“T thought you might like to know that your husband is my 
wife’s lover!” he says. 


CONSTANCE (keeping a firm hand on Marte-LouisE and very 
coolly to Mortimer)—Oh? What makes you think that? 

MortiMer (taking a gold cigarette case out of his pocket)— 
Do you recognize this? I found it under my wife’s pillow last 
night.. : 

ConsTANcE—Oh, I am relieved. I couldn’t make out where 
Id left it. (Taking it from him.) Thank you so much. 

Mortimer (angrily)—It’s not yours? 

Constance—Indeed it is. I was sitting on Marie-Louise’s bed 
and I must have slipped it under the pillow without thinking. 

Mortimer—It has John’s initials on it. 

ConstaNcE—I know. It was presented to him by a grateful 
patient and I thought it much too nice for him. So I just took it. 

MortTiMer—What sort of a fool do you take me for, Con- 
stance? 

ConsTaANcE—My dear Morty, why should I say it was my 
cigarette case, if it wasn’t? 

Mortimer—They had dinner together. 

ConstancE—My poor Morty, I know that. You were going 
into a City banquet or something, and Marie-Louise rang up and 
asked if she might come and take pot-luck with us. 

Mortimer—Do you mean to say she dined here? 

Constance—Isn’t that what she told you? 

MortTiMer— Yes. 

CoNSTANCE—It’s quite easy to prove. If you won’t take my 
word for it we can ring for the butler and you can ask him your- 
self. . . . Ring the bell, John, will you? 

Mortimer—No, don’t do that. If you give me your word of 
course I must take it. 

Constance—That’s very kind of you. I’m grateful to you 
for not exposing me to the humiliation of making my butler cor- 
roborate my statement. 

.  Mortrmer—If Marie-Louise was dining here, why were you 
sitting on her bed? , 
ConsTaNce—John had to go out and do an operation and 

Marie-Louise wanted to show me the things she’d got from Paris 

so I walked round to your house. It was a lovely night. You 

remember that, don’t you? 
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Mortimer—Damn it, I’ve got more important things to do 
than to look at the night. 

ConsTANCE—We tried them all on and then we were rather 
tired, so Marie-Louise got into bed and I sat down and we talked. 

Mortimer—lIf you were tired, why didn’t you go home and 
go to bed? 

ConsTaNcE—John had promised to come round and fetch me. 

MortrMeErR—And did he? At what time did he come? 

JouNn—I couldn’t manage it. The operation took much longer 
than I expected. It was one of those cases where when you once 
start cutting you really don’t know where to stop. You know the 
sort of thing, don’t you, Mortimer? 

MortIMEr—No, I don’t. How the devil should I? 

CoNnsTANCE—AIl that is neither here nor there. This is a ter- 
rible accusation you’ve made against John and Marie-Louise and 
I’m very much upset, but I will remain perfectly calm till I’ve 
heard everything. Now let me have your proofs. 

Mortrmer—My proofs? What d’you mean? ‘The cigarette 
case. When I found the cigarette case I naturally put two and 
two together. 

CONSTANCE (with her eyes flashing)—I quite understand, but 
why did you make it five? 

Mortimer (emphatically in order not to show that he is 
wavering )—It isn’t possible that I should have made a mistake. 

ConstaNce—Even the richest of us may err. JI remember 
when Mr. Pierpont Morgan died he was found to own seven 
million dollars’ worth of worthless securities. 

Mortimer (uneasily)—You don’t know what a shock it was, 
Constance. I had the most implicit confidence in Marie-Louise. 
I was knocked endways. I’ve been brooding over it ever since 
till I was afraid I should go mad. 

ConstaNcE (bearding him)—And do you mean to say that 
you’ve come here and made a fearful scene just because you 
found my cigarette case in Marie-Louise’s room? I can’t believe 
it. You’re a man of the world and a business man. Yow’e ex- 
tremely intelligent. Surely you have something to go upon. You 
must be holding something back. Don’t be afraid of hurting my 
feelings. You’ve said so much now that I must insist on your 
saying everything. I want the truth and the whole truth. 
(There is a pause. Mortimer looks from Martr-Louise, who 
is quictly weeping, to CONSTANCE with the utmost bewilderment.) 

MortimMER—I’m afraid I’ve made a damned fool of myself. 

ConsTaNcE—I’m afraid you have. 
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Mortimer’s humiliation is complete. He apologizes humbly to 
Constance and to Marie-Louise, but neither is inclined to for- 
give him out of hand. He had no right to jump to such damnable 
conclusions. The idea of his thinking Marie-Louise, Constance’s 
best friend, could be guilty of such a violation of that friend- 
ship. 

“You might have accused me of having an affair with any one 
else—but not John,” protests Marie-Louise. 

“Not her greatest friend’s husband,” echoes Constance. “The 
milkman or the dustman, if you like, but not her greatest friend’s 
husband!” 

“T’ve been a perfect swine,” insists Mortimer. 

It will probably be just as well if he leaves Marie-Louise there 
for a little while, Constance suggests. She is such a sensitive lit- 
tle thing. And, by pantomime, she makes him understand that 
perhaps if he were to come home with a string of pearls it would 
greatly help the situation. 

There is a notable change in the tenseness of the atmosphere 
as soon as Mortimer withdraws. John and Marie-Louise are con- 
sumed with gratitude for what Constance has done for them, 
John a little conscious and Marie-Louise tearfully indebted to 
her friend. Constance accepts their explanations calmly. After 
all the exposure is not as complete a surprise to her as they 
think. 

“Do you mean to say that you’ve known all along?” demands 
Marie-Louise, aghast at the thought. 


ConstaNcE—AIl along, darling. I’ve been spending the last 
six months in a desperate effort to prevent my friends and rela- 
tions from telling me your ghastly secret. It’s been very diffi- 
cult sometimes. Often mother’s profound understanding of life, 
Martha’s passion for truth at any price, and Barbara Fawcett’s 
silent sympathy, have almost worn me down. But until to-day 
the t’s were not definitely crossed nor the i’s distinctly dotted, 
and I was able to ignore the facts that were staring at me— 
rather rudely I must say—in the face. 

Marrie-Louisse—But why, why? It’s not human. Why 
didn’t you do anything? 

ConsTaNcE—That, darling, is my affair. 

Marie-Louise (thinking she understands)—Oh, I see. 

ConstTANCE (rather tartly)—No, you don’t. I have always 
been absolutely faithful to John. I have not winked at your 
intrigue in order to cover my own. 
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MartE-Loutse (beginning to be a little put out)—I almost 
think you’ve been laughing at me up your sleeve all the time. 

ConsTaNceE (good-humoredly)—Oh, my dear, you mustn’t be 
offended just because I’ve taken away from you the satisfaction 
of thinking that you had been deceiving me all these months. I 
should hate you to think me capable of an intentional mean- 
ness. 

Martr-LouisE—My head’s going round and round. 

ConsTANcE—Such a pretty head, too. Why don’t you go and 
lie down? You want to look your best if you’re dining with the 
Vancouvers. 

Marre-LoursE—I wonder where Mortimer is. 

ConsTANCE—You know that pearl necklace you showed me 
the other day and you said that Mortimer thought it cost a lot 
of money. Well, he’s gone to Cartier’s to buy it for you. 

MartE-LouisE (excitedly)—Oh, Constance, do you think he 
has? 

ConstaNcE—I think all men are born with the knowledge that 
when they have wounded a woman’s soul—and our souls are 
easily wounded—the only cure is a trifling but expensive jewel. 

MartE-LouisE—Do you think he’ll have the sense to bring it 
home with him so that I can wear it to-night? 

ConsTANCE—Oh, my dear, don’t be such a fool as to accept 
it with alacrity. Remember that Mortimer has grievously in- 
sulted you, he’s made the most shocking accusation that a man 
can make against his wife, he’s trampled on your love and now 
he’s destroyed your trust in him. 

MarrE-LoutsE—Oh, how right you are, Constance. 

ConsTANCE—Ssurely I need not tell you what to do. Refuse 
to speak to him, but never let him get a word of defense in 
edgeways. Cry enough to make him feel what a brute he is but 
not enough to make your eyes swell. Say you'll leave him and 
run sobbing to the door, but take care to let him stop you be- 
fore you open it. Repeat yourself. Say the same thing over and 
over again—it wears them down—and if he answers you take no 
notice, but just say it again. And at last when you’ve reduced 
him to desperation, when his head is aching as though it would 
split, when he’s sweating at every pore, when he’s harassed and 
miserable and haggard and broken—then consent as an unmer- 
ited favor, as a sign of your forgiving temper and the sweetness 
of your nature, to accept, no, don’t consent, deign to accept the 
pearl necklace for which the wretch has just paid ten thousand 
pounds. 
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Marie-Louise (with peculiar satisfaction)—Twelve, darling. 
ConstaNncE—And don’t thank him, that wouldn’t be playing 
the game, let him thank you for the favor you do him in allow- 
ing him to make you a paltry gift. Have you got your car here? 


The tension is not greatly relieved, even with the withdrawal 
of Marie-Louise. Bernard takes that crestfallen lady to her taxi. 
This leaves Martha, with many things she would like to say, and 
Mrs. Culver, whose only advice to Constance is that she do noth- 
ing hastily. 

As for John, he is quite properly humiliated and ready, as he 
assures Constance, to take whatever is coming to him. 

“’m expecting you to make a scene, Constance,” he says, 
humbly. “It’s your right and your privilege. I’m willing to 
bear it. Give me hell! I deserve it! Drag me up and down 
the room by the hair of the head. Kick me in the face. Stamp 
on me. I'll grovel. IJ’ll eat the dust. My name is mud. Mud!” 

But Constance sees no excuse for a scene. Of course her 
mother and her sister may think what they like. That John’s 
conduct has been outrageous; that he has humiliated her before 
all her friends, and that the least she can do is to divorce him. 
Certainly, they insist, he is no fit person to be the father of his 
daughter. All of which John ruefully admits. 

But John has been an excellent father, Constance insists, and 
for some reason she does not feel the least bit bitter toward him. 

“When I look into my heart,’’ she says, “I can’t find a trace 
of resentment, except perhaps for John’s being so stupid as to 
let himself be found out.” 

What puzzles Mrs. Culver is that Constance had not taken 
some action the minute she discovered that her husband was 
having an affair. Again Constance repeats that she had no such 
impulse. What John did actually seems to her to be none of 
her business. In fact she considers that she and John have 
enjoyed that rare experience, an ideal marriage. 

“For five years we adored each other,” she explains. “That’s 
much longer than most people do. Our honeymoon lasted five 
years and then we had a most extraordinary stroke of luck. We 
ceased to be in love with each other simultaneously.” 

John would deny this, and yet finds himself unable to make 
the denial sound reasonable. Constance has been a perfect wife 
to him, he asserts, and there is no other woman whose society 
he enjoys as much as he does hers. 

True, as she insists, his heart does not leap into his mouth 
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when he hears his wife’s footsteps on the stairs, and when she 
comes into the room he has no impulse to catch her in his manly 
arms. Naturally, he doesn’t want to make a fool of himself. 
And that, Constance concludes, is a complete answer to her 
question. He is no more in love with her than she is with him. 
John is still worried and puzzled at his wife’s attitude. When 
did she come upon this discovery that he no longer loved her? 


ConsTaNcE—I’ll tell you. One night as we were dancing to- 
gether all at once I noticed that we weren’t keeping such good 
step as we generally did. It was because my mind was wander- 
ing. I was thinking how it would suit me to do my hair like 
a woman who was dancing alongside of us. Then I looked at 
you and I saw you were thinking what pretty legs she’d got. I 
suddenly realized that you weren’t in love with me any more 
and at the same moment I realized that it was a relief because 
I wasn’t in love with you. 

JoHn—I must say, it never occurred to me for a moment. 

ConstaNcE—I know, a man thinks it quite natural that he 
should fall out of love with a woman, but it never strikes him 
that a woman can do anything so unnatural as to fall out of 
love with him. Don’t be upset at that, darling, that is one of 
the charming limitations of your sex. 

MartHa—Do you mean mother and me to understand that 
since then John has been having one affair after another and 
you haven’t turned a hair? 

ConsTANcE—Since this is the first time he’s been found out, 
let us give him the benefit of the doubt and hope that till now 
he has never strayed from the strict and narrow path. You’re 
not angry with me, John? 

Joun—No, darling, not angry. But I am a little taken aback. 
I think you’ve been making rather a damned fool of me. It 
never struck me that your feelings for me had changed so much. 
You can’t expect me to like it. 

ConsTANCE—Oh, come now, you must be reasonable. You 
surely wouldn’t wish me to have languished for all these years 
in a hopeless passion for you when you had nothing to give me 
in return but friendship and affection. Think what a bore it is 
to have some one in love with you whom you’re not in love with. 

JouHn—I can’t conceive of your ever being a bore, Constance. 

CONSTANCE (kissing her hand to him)—Don’t you realize that 
we must thank our lucky stars? We are the favored of the gods. 
I shall never forget those five years of exquisite happiness you 
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gave me when I loved you, and I shall never cease to be grate- 
ful to you, not because you loved me, but because you inspired 
love in me. Our love never degenerated into weariness. Be- 
cause we ceased loving one another at the very same moment we 
never had to put up with quarrels and reproaches, recrimina- 
tions and all the other paraphernalia of a passion which has 
ceased on one side and is still alive and eager on the other. Our 
love was like a cross-word puzzle in which we both hit upon the 
last word at the same instant. That is why our lives since then 
have been so happy, that is why ours is a perfect marriage. 

MartHa—Do you mean to say that it meant nothing to you 
when you found out that John was carrying on with Marie- 
Louise? 

CoNsTANCE—Human nature is very imperfect. I’m afraid I 
must admit that at the first moment I was vexed. But only at 
the first moment. Then I reflected that it was most unreason- 
able to be angry with John for giving to another something that 
I had no use for. That would be too much like a dog in the 
manger. And then I was fond enough of John to be willing 
that he should be happy in his own way. And if he was going 


to indulge in an intrigue . . . isn’t that the proper phrase, John? 
Joun—I have not yet made up my mind whether it really is an 
indulgence. 


ConsTANCE—Then it was much better that the object of his 
affections should be so intimate a friend of mine that I could 
keep a maternal eye on him. 

Joun—Really, Constance. 

ConsTANcE—Marie-Louise is very pretty so that my self- 
esteem was not offended and so rich that it was certain John 
would have no reason to squander money on her to the incon- 
venience of myself. She’s not clever enough to acquire any 
ascendancy over him, and so long as I kept his heart I was 
quite willing that she should have his senses. If you wanted to 
deceive me, John, I couldn’t have chosen any one with whom I 
would more willingly be deceived than Marie-Louise. 

Joun—lI don’t gather that you have been very grossly deceived, 
darling. You have such penetration that when you look at me 
I feel as though I were shivering without a stitch of clothing on. 


They are all quite mystified by Constance’s attitude. Her 
mother still feels that she should do some of the things deceived 
wives always have done. Her sister Martha finds it almost past 
belief that she is not even going to divorce John. And John 
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himself, humble, contrite, hopeful of forgiveness and willing to 
make all the expected promises as to his future conduct, can’t 
understand what really is expected of him. What more can he 
do? He is willing to give his wife his word of honor— But 
even that makes but light appeal to Constance. 

“That,” she interrupts him, “is the only gift you can make me 
for which I can find no use. You see, so long as I was able to 
pretend a blissful ignorance of your goings on we could all be 
perfectly happy. You were enjoying yourself and I received a 
lot of sympathy as the outraged wife. But now I do see that 
the position is very difficult. You have put me in a position 
which is neither elegant nor dignified.” 

At one decision, however, Constance has definitely arrived. 
She will accept Barbara’s business offer. Nor will she listen to 
John’s protest that she is welcome to all he has, or her mother’s 
insistence that she is silly. 

She is tired of being a modern wife and she wants to stand on 
her own. That she is up to some deviltry; that she at least is 
thinking many more things than she is saying, Mrs. Culver is 
positive, but it does no good to question her. 

Now Bernard Kersal is back, after having taken Marie-Louise 
home, and Mrs. Culver and Martha happily recall that they have 
other things to do. 

Alone with Constance Bernard has an opportunity of relieving 
his overweighted chest of many conclusions. He has been ter- 
ribly distressed by all he has seen and heard, but it has greatly 
increased his admiration for Constance, if that were possible. 
Now, at least, there is some reason for his repeating the state- 
ment of his adoration and his eagerness to do anything and 
everything he can do to make up to her for the unhappiness she 
has gone through. If things were different he would not think of 
breaking his agreement, but under the circumstances he feels 
free to urge her to come to him and cease wasting her life with 
a man she does not love and who does not love her. Won’t she 
marry him? 

Constance is grateful, but still of no mind at the moment to 
make a change. Furthermore she is not entirely convinced that 
John has treated her so very badly. 

“My dear Bernard,” she says, “have you ever considered what 
marriage is among well-to-do people? In the working classes a 
woman cooks her husband’s dinner, washes for him and darns 
his socks. She looks after the children and makes their clothes. 
She gives good value for the money she costs. But what is a 
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wife in our class? Her house is managed by servants, nurses look 
aiter her children, if she has resigned herself to having any, and 
as soon as they are old enough she packs them off to school. Let 
us face it: she is no more than the mistress of a man of whose 
desire she has taken advantage to insist on a legal ceremony 
which will prevent him from discarding her when his desire has 
ceased.” 

“She’s also his companion and his helpmate,” protests Bernard. 

“My dear, any sensible man would sooner play bridge at his 
club than with his wife, and he’d always rather play golf with a 
man than with a woman. A paid secretary is a better helpmate 
than a loving spouse. When all is said and done the modern 
wife is nothing but a parasite.” 

Bernard insists that Constance is wrong, but she will not admit 
it. He is in love, she says, and his judgment is confused. John 
has really done pretty well by her. He has given her board and 
lodging, clothes and amusement, as well as a position in the 
world, merely because fifteen years before he fell under the spell 
of his desire for her. He paid a pretty high price then for some- 
thing that he couldn’t get cheaper. It doesn’t seem altogether 
fair that he should go on paying, now that he is no longer con- 
scious of that desire. 


BERNARD—That might be all right if a man had only to think 
of himself. What about the woman? 

ConsTaNcE—I don’t think you need waste too much sypmathy 
on her. Like ninety girls out of a hundred when I married I 
looked upon it as the only easy, honorable and lucrative calling 
open to me. When the average woman who has been married for 
fifteen years discovers her husband’s infidelity it is not her heart 
that is wounded but her vanity. If she had any sense, she would 
regard it merely as one of the necessary inconveniences of an 
otherwise pleasant profession. 

BERNARD—Then the long and short of it is that you don’t love 
me. 

Constance—You think that my principles are all moonshine? 

BERNARD—I don’t think they would have much influence if you 
were as crazy about me as I am about you. Do you still love 

ohn? 
: CoNsTANCE—I’m very fond of him, a Se acy 
we get on together like a house on fire, but I’m not in love with 
him. 

Brernarp—And is that enough for you? Isn’t the future some- 
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times a trifle desolate? Don’t you want love? (A pause. She 
gives him a long reflective look.) 

ConsTANCE (charmingly)—If I did I should come to you for 
it, Bernard. 

BERNARD—Constance, what do you mean? Is it possible that 
you could ever care for me? Oh, my darling, I worship the 
ground you tread on. (He seizes her in his arms and kisses her 
passionately.) 

CoNSTANCE (releasing herself)—Oh, my dear, don’t be so sud- 
den. I should despise myself if I were unfaithful to John so 
long as I am entirely dependent on him. 

BERNARD—But if you love me? 

CoNsTANCE—I never said I did. But even if I did so long as 
John provides me with all the necessities of existence I wouldn’t 
be unfaithful. It all comes down to the economic situation. He 
has bought my fidelity and I should be worse than a harlot if 
I took the price he paid and did not deliver the goods. 

BERNARD—Do you mean to say there’s no hope for me at all? 

ConstaNncE—The only hope before you at the moment is to 
arrive at Ranelagh before the game is over if we start this very 
minute. 

BERNARD—Do you still want to go? 

ConsTANCE— Yes. 

BERNARD—Very well. I love you. 

ConsTaNcE—Then go down and start up the car, put a spot of 
oil in the radiator or something, and I'll join you in a minute. 
I want to telephone. 

BERNARD—Very well. (He goes out. CONSTANCE takes up 
the telephone.) 

ConsTaNcE—Mayfair, 2646. ... Barbara. It’s Constance. 
That offer you made me a fortnight ago—is it still open? Well, 
I want to accept it... . No, no, nothing has happened. John 
is very well. He’s always sweet, you know. It’s only that I 
want to earn my own living. When can I start? The sooner 
the better. 

The curtain falls. 


ACT Til 


It is a year later, and the day on which Constance is planning 
to start on a holiday. Barbara Fawcett and Martha are in to 
say good-by to her, much interested in her plans and a little curi- 
ous about them. 
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It has been a happy year for Constance. She has made a 
great success of her business venture with Barbara and now, 
something accomplished, something done, she is eager for her 
six weeks of freedom. She refuses point blank to do any shop- 
ping for Barbara, or for the business, or to give so much as a 
thought to houses and furnishings all the time she is away. 

Martha is impressed with the great good spirits of her sister, 
and has some little hesitancy about suppressing them—but Mar- 
tha has just met Marie-Louise Durham in Bond Street, and she 
thinks Constance should know about it. Marie-Louise has been 
away for a year, traveling with her husband. 

Constance is not at all surprised. As a matter of fact she has 
just been talking with Marie-Louise over the phone and is wait- 
ing now for her call. It will be their only chance of seeing each 
other before Constance leaves. 

It may be all right with Constance, but Martha counts it as at 
least unfortunate that she should be starting a six weeks’ holiday, 
with John staying home, just as Marie-Louise is back from her 
trip. She also considers it rather a pity that John can’t get away 
to go with Constance. 

But Martha must do her worrying alone, because Constance is 
quite satisfied with such arrangements as she has made. She is 
confident they will all work out beautifully. She wants to go to 
Italy because she likes Italy, and John doesn’t. 

And yet John, who appears shortly, intimates that he would 
have been perfectly willing to go anywhere Constance cared to 
go if she had given him any encouragement. 

Constance doesn’t believe much in husbands and wives taking 
their holidays together. The only good of a holiday is to get 
rest, change and recreation. 

“J know nothing more depressing,” she insists, “than the sight 
of all those couples in a hotel dining room, one little couple to 
one little table, sitting opposite to one another without a word 
to Say. Sometimes the woman, with her greater social sense, 
after racking her brains for five minutes, utters a remark, and 
the man says yes or no and then they fall again into a dreary 
silence.” 

John also has heard of Marie-Louise’s return and he wants 
Constance to feel perfectly satisfied that that affair is not going 
to be resumed. He never could do a thing like that: Of course 
he realizes that Marie-Louise is madly in love with him, and he 
doesn’t want to be unkind, but he is determined that the old 
relations shall not be resumed, both on Constance’s account and 
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because—well, if the truth must be told, John is a little fed up 
with Marie-Louise. He would like awfully to have it definitely 
understood between them that their more intimate friendship is 
a thing of the past. And he is anxious that Constance should 
take on the job of telling Marie-Louise so. It isn’t the sort of 
thing a man can tell a woman. 

“Women are funny,” John has discovered. ‘When they’re tired 
of you they tell you so without a moment’s hesitation and if you 
don’t like it you can lump it. But if you’re tired of them you’re 
a brute and a beast and boiling oil’s too good for you.” 

Constance agrees to tell Marie-Louise the worst. John is 
greatly relieved. Certainly no man ever had a better wife than 
Constance. She is, he agrees, a ripper. 

Curiously, Marie-Louise, bustling in full of news and charged 
with affection for Constance, is in much the same frame of mind 
as John. No sooner has that embarrassed and unhappy man left 
than she confesses the completeness of her change of heart toward 
him. She has, among other things, come to assure Constance 
that she need have no further fear so far as her husband is con- 
cerned. Marie-Louise has had a wonderful trip, Mortimer has 
been an angel and bought her some of the most wonderful things, 
and now she is ready to make all possible amends for her former 
misdeeds. She owes so much to Constance she is ever and ever 
so grateful. Of course she realizes John is madly in love with 
her, and for that reason she thinks it best that he be told at 
once what to expect and what not to expect. 


ConsTANCE—This is very sudden. I’m afraid it’ll be an awful 
shock to John. 

Manrte-LoutsE—I’ve quite made up my mind. 

ConstaNce—There isn’t much time for a very long and mov- 
ing scene, but I'll see if John is in still. Could you manage it in 
ten minutes? 

Marie-LourseE—Oh, but J can’t see him. I want you to “tell 
him. 

CoNsTaNcE—Me! 

MariE-LourssE—You know him so well, you know just the 
sort of things to say to him. It’s not very nice telling a man 
who adores you that you don’t care for him in that way any 
more. It’s so much easier for a third party. 

Constance—Do you really think so? 

Marte-LouisE—I’m positive of it. You see, you can say that 
for your sake I’ve made up my mind that from now on we can 
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be nothing but friends. You’ve been so wonderful to both of us, 
it would be dreadful if we didn’t play the game now. Say that 
I shall always think of him tenderly and that he’s the only man 
I’ve really loved but that we must part. 

ConsTaNce—But if he insists on seeing you? 

Marie-LouisE—It’s no good, Constance, I can’t see him. I 
shall only cry and get my eyes all bunged up. You will do it 
for me, darling. Please. / 

ConsTANCE—I will. . . . Now tell me the real reason why 
you're so determined to get rid of John without a moment’s delay. 
(Marie-Louise looks at her and gives a little roguish smile.) 

Marte-LovisE—Swear you won’t tell. 

ConstaNcE—On my honor. 

Marte-Loutse—Well, my dear, we met a perfectly divine 
young man in India. He was A.D.C. to one of the governors 
and he came home on the same boat with us. He simply adores 
me. 

ConsTaANcE—And of course you adore him. 

Martre-LoutsE—My dear, I’m absolutely mad about him. I 
don’t know what’s going to happen. 

ConstTaNnce—lI think we can both give a pretty shrewd guess. 

Marte-LoutsE—It’s simply awful to have a temperament like 
mine. Of course you can’t understand, you’re cold. 

CoNSTANCE (very calmly)—You’re an immoral little beast, 
Marie-Louise. 

Marie-Loutss—Oh, I’m not. I have affairs—but, I’m not 
promiscuous. 

CoNSTANCE—I should respect you more if you were an honest 
prostitute. She at least does what she does to earn her bread 
and butter. You take everything from your husband and give 
him nothing that he pays for. You are no better than a vulgar 
cheat. 

Marie-Louise (surprised and really hurt)—Constance, how 
can you say such things to me? I think it’s terribly unkind of 
you! I thought you liked me. 

Constance—I do. I think you are a liar, a humbug and a 
parasite, but I like you. 

MartE-LouisE—You can’t if you think such dreadful things 
about me. 

ConsTANcE—I do.. You’re good-tempered and generous and 
sometimes amusing. I even have a certain affection for you. 

Marie-Louise (smiling)—I don’t believe you mean a word 
you say. You know how devoted I am to you. 
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ConsTANCE—I take people as they are and I daresay that in 
another twenty years you'll be the pink of propriety. 

Marre-LoursE—Darling, I knew you didn’t mean it, but you 
will have your little joke. 

Constance—Now run along, darling, and I’ll break the news 
to John. 

Marte-LouisE—Well, good-by and be gentle with him. There 
is no reason why we shouldn’t spare him as much as possible. 
(Turns to go and at door stops.) Of course I’ve often wondered 
why with your looks you don’t have more success than you do. 
I know now. 

ConsTaNcE—Tell me. 

Marte-LouisE—You see—you’re a humorist and that always 
puts men off. 


John is greatly relieved when Constance tells him that Marie- 
Louise has accepted the situation as it stands. He is a bit sur- 
prised that she did not make more of a fuss, and he agrees with 
Constance that later, probably, when she realizes the full extent 
of her loss Marie-Louise is likely to cry like anything. However, 
that’s over and John is happy to think that now Constance can 
set off on her holiday with a perfectly easy mind. Which re- 
minds him that he has not yet given her a check. 

Constance does not need money. She has plenty of her own. 
Her year’s work with Barbara has netted her fourteen hundred 
pounds. Two hundred she is taking with her, and two hundred 
she has spent on clothes and the preparations for her trip. The 
remaining thousand she has paid into John’s account at the 
bank, and she wishes him to accept it in payment for her board 
and lodging during the last twelve months. 

That, to John, is all nonsense. He is perfectly able to sup- 
port her in her proper station, and for her to offer to pay him is 
almost insulting. Doesn’t she love him any more? 

Constance feels that it is an insult that he probably can bring 
himself to swallow. And what has love to do with it? Does he 
think a woman can only love a man if he keeps her? No, she 
feels that she is no longer of much value to him as wife or house- 
keeper. He has not been less comfortable since she has been 
in business than he was before, proving that his home is quite 
competently run by the servants. Blink the matter as they may, 
the fact remains that she had become in his house little more 
than a parasite. 
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“You are the mother of my child,” he reminds her. 

“Let us not exaggerate the importance of that,” she calmly an- 
swers him. “I performed a natural and healthy function of my 
sex. And all the tiresome part of looking after the child when 
she was once born I placed in the hands of much more compe- 
tent persons. Let us face it, I was merely a parasite in your 
house. Yot had entered into legal obligations which prevented 
you from turning me adrift, but I owe you a debt of gratitude 
for never letting me see by word or gesture that I was no more 
than a costly and at times inconvenient ornament.” 


JouHN—I never looked upon you as an inconvenient ornament. 
And I don’t know what you mean by being a parasite. Have I 
ever in any way suggested that I grudged a penny that I spent 
on you? 

CONSTANCE (with mock amazement)—Do you mean to say 
that I ascribed to your beautiful manners what was only due to 
your stupidity? Are you as great a fool as the average man 
who falls for the average woman’s stupendous bluff that just be- 
cause he’s married her he must provide for her wants and her 
luxuries, sacrifice his pleasure and comfort and convenience, and 
that he must look upon it as a privilege that she allows him to 
be her slave and bondman? Come, come, John, pull yourself 
together. You’re a hundred years behind the times. Now that 
women have broken down the walls of the harem they must take 
the rough and tumble of the street. 

JoHN—You forget all sorts of things. Don’t you think a man 
may have gratitude to a woman for the love he has had for her 
in the past? 

ConsTaNcE—I think gratitude is often very strong in men so 
long as it demands from them no particular sacrifice. 

Joun—Well, it’s a curious way of looking at things, but ob- 
viously I have reason to be thankful for it. But after all you 
knew what was going on long before it all came out. What 
happened then that made you make up your mind to go into 
business? 

ConstancE—I am naturally a lazy woman. So long as ap- 
pearances were saved I was prepared to take all I could get and 
_give nothing in return. I was a parasite, but I knew it. But 
when we reached a situation where only your politeness or your 
lack of intelligence prevented you from throwing the fact in my 
teeth I changed my mind. I thought that I should very much 
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like to be in a position where, if I felt inclined to, I could tell 
you, with calm courtesy, but with determination,—to go to hell. 

Joun—And are you in that position now? 

Constance—Frecisely. I owe you nothing. I am able to 
keep myself. For the last year I have paid my way. There is 
only one freedom that is really important and that is economic 
freedom, for in the long run, the man who pays the piper calls 
the tune. Well, I have that freedom and upon my soul it’s the 
most enjoyable sensation I can remember since I ate my first 
strawberry ice. 

Joun—You know, I would sooner you had made me scenes 
for a month on end like any ordinary woman and nagged my 
life out than that you should harbour this cold rancour against 
me. 

ConsTaNcE—My poor darling, what are you talking about? 
Have you known me for fifteen years and do you think me 
capable of the commonness of insincerity? I harbour no rancour. 
Why, my dear, I’m devoted to you. ~ 

JoHN—Do you mean to tell me that you’ve done all this 
without any intention of making me feel a perfect swine? 

CoNsTANCE—On my honour. If I look in my heart I can only 
find in it affection for you and the most kindly and charitable 
feelings. Don’t you believe me? (He looks at her for a mo- 
ment and then makes a iitile gesture of bewilderment.) 

Joun—Yes, oddly enough, I do. You are a remarkable woman, 
Constance. 

ConsTANcE—I know, but keep it to yourself. You don’t want 
to give a dog a bad name. 


And then, to John’s further amazement, he discovers the de- 
tails of Constance’s plan for a holiday. She is not, as he has 
feared, to be subjected to the inconveniences of travelling alone. 
Bernard Kersal is going with her! Bernard and no one else! 

Of course they have taken the ordinary precautions to lessen 
as much as possible the spread of gossip. They have told no 
one and they plan to visit only the less frequented places. Other- 
wise they will have to take their chances of being seen. 

And, of course, they will travel as man and wife! 


JoHn—Don’t be a fool, Constance. You don’t know what 
you’re talking about. That’s not funny at all. 

CoNSTANCE—But, my poor John, whom do you take us for? 
Am I so unattractive that what I’m telling you is incredible? 
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Why else should I go with Bernard? If I merely wanted a com- 
panion I’d go with a woman. We could have headaches to- 
gether and have our hair washed at the same place and copy 
one another’s night-dresses. A woman’s a much better travelling 
companion than a man. 

JouHN—I may be very stupid, but I don’t seem able to under- 
stand what you’re saying. Do you really mean me to believe 
that Bernard Kersal is your lover? 

ConsTaANcE—Certainly not. 

Joun—tThen what are you talking about? 

ConsTaNcE—My dear, I can’t put it any plainer. I’m going 
away for six weeks’ holiday and Bernard has very kindly offered 
to come with me. 

JoHN—And where do I come in? 

ConsTANCE—You don’t come in. You stay at home and look 
after your patients. 

JouHN (trying his very best to control himself)—I flatter my- 
self I’m a sensible man. I’m not going to fly into a passion. 
Many men would stamp and rave or break the furniture; I have 
no intention of being melodramatic, but you must allow me to 
say that what you’ve just told me is very surprising. 

CoNSTANCE—Just for a moment, perhaps, but I’m sure that 
you have only to familiarize yourself with the notion in order to 
become reconciled to it. 

Joun—Il’m doubtful whether I shall have time to do that, for 
I feel uncommonly as though I were about to have an apoplectic 
stroke. 

ConstTaNcE—Undo your collar then. Now I come to look at 
you I confess that you are more than usually red in the face. 

Joun—What makes you think that I’m going to allow you to 

o? 
ConsTANCE (good-humouredly)—Chiefly the fact that you 
can’t possibly prevent me. ‘ 

Joun—I can’t bring myself to believe that you mean what you 
say. I don’t know whatever put such an idea into your head. 

ConsTANCE (casually)—I thought a change might do me good. 

Joun—Nonsense. 

ConsTANcE—Why? You did. Don’t you remember? You 
were getting rather flat and stale. Then you had an affair with 
Marie-Louise and you were quite another man. Gay and amus- 
ing, full of life, and much more agreeable to live with. The 
moral effect on you was quite remarkable. 

Joun—It’s different for a man than for a woman. 
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Constance—Are you thinking of the possible consequences? 
We have long passed the Victorian Era when asterisks were fol- 
lowed after a certain interval by a baby. 

Joun—That never occurred to me. What I meant was that 
if a man’s unfaithful to his wife she’s an object of sympathy, 
whereas if a woman’s unfaithful to her husband he’s merely an 
object of ridicule. 

ConstancE—That is one of those unconventional prejudices 
which sensible people must strive to ignore. 

Joun—Do you expect me to sit still and let this man take my 
wife away from me under my very nose? I wonder you don’t 
ask me to shake hands with him and wish him good luck. 

ConsTANcE—That’s just what I am going to'do. He’s coming 
here in a few minutes to say good-by to you. 

JouNn—I shall knock him down. 

CoNnsTANcE—I wouldn’t take any risks in your place. He’s 
pretty hefty and I’m under the impression that he’s very nippy 
with his left. 

Joun—lI shall have great pleasure in telling him exactly what 
I think of him. 

ConstaNcE—Why? Have you forgotten that I was charming 
to Marie-Louise? We were the best of friends. She never 
bought a hat without asking me to go and help her choose it. 

JoHN—I have red blood in my veins. 

Constance—I’m concerned at the moment with the gray mat- 
ter in your brain. 


Mrs. Culver arriving just after John, in impotent rage, has 
smashed a blue and white vase, is equally excited, and similarly 
helpless in dealing with Constance. For one thing she cannot 
admit that because John had an affair with Marie-Louise it gives 
Constance any excuse for indulging herself in a similar adventure 
with Bernard Kersal. | 

“The circumstances,” she points out, “are entirely different. 
It was very naughty of John to deceive you, but he’s sorry for 
what he did and he’s been punished for it. It was all very 
dreadful and caused us 2 great deal of pain. But a man’s a 
man and you expect that kind of thing from him. There are 
excuses for him. There are none for a woman. Men are natu- 
rally polygamous and sensible women have always made allow- 
ances for their occasional lapse from a condition which modern 
civilization has forced on them. Women are monogamous. They 
do not naturally desire more than one man and that is why the 
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common sense of the world has heaped obloquy upon them when 
they have overstepped the natural limitations of their sex.” 

“Tt seems rather hard that what is sauce for the gander 
shouldn’t also be sauce for the goose.’ 

“We all know that unchastity has no moral effect on men,” 
answers Mrs. Culver. ‘They can be perfectly promiscuous and 
remain upright, industrious, and reliable. It’s quite different 
with women. It ruins their character. They become untruthful 
and dissipated, lazy, shifty and dishonest. That is why the ex- 
perience of ten thousand years has demanded chastity in women. 
It has learnt that this virtue is the key to all the others.” 

“They were dishonest,” ventures Constance, “because they 
were giving away something which wasn’t theirs to give. They 
had sold themselves for board, lodging and protection. They 
were chattels. They were dependent on their husbands and when 
they were unfaithful to them they were liars and thieves. I’m 
not dependent on John. I am economically independent and 
therefore I claim my sexual independence. I have this after- 
noon paid into John’s account one thousand pounds for my 
year’s keep.” 

“T refuse to take it,” speaks up John. 

“Well, you'll damned well have to.” 

Constance does not pretend to be in love with Bernard. She 
doesn’t exactly know whether she is or not. She is mightily 
grateful to him and rather touched by his fifteen years’ devotion 
to her, and she hopes in some small way to repay him for that 
devotion. In six weeks Bernard is going back to Japan. 

“T came to the conclusion,” she confesses to them quite frankly, 
“that it must be now or never, and so I asked him if he’d like 
me to spend these last six weeks with him in Italy. When I 
wave my handkerchief to him as the ship that takes him sails 
out of the harbour at Naples I hope that he will feel that all 
those years of unselfish love have been well worth the while.” 

“Six weeks? Do you intend to leave him at the end of six 
weeks?” demands John. 

“Oh, yes, of course,” replies Constance, sweetly. “It’s because 
I’m putting a limit to our love that I think it may achieve the 
perfection of something which is beautiful and transitory.” 

Now Bernard is announced and Mrs. Culver is taking her de- 
parture, a saddened mother, but wisely philosophical. “I don’t 
approve of you, Constance,” she says in farewell to her daugh- 
ter, “and I can’t pretend that I do. No good will come of it. 
Men were meant by nature to be wicked and delightful and de- 
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ceive their wives, and women were meant to be virtuous and 
forgiving and to suffer verbosely. That was ordained from all 
eternity and none of your new-fangled notions can alter the de- 
crees of Providence.” 

Bernard’s greeting is impressively formal and his chatter 
discreetly chosen to deceive the most trusting husband. He is, 
apparently, in complete ignorance of Constance’s plans and eager 
in inquiry concerning them. His disappointment that he will not 
be able to see her again is almost intense. He might drop in 
frequently on John while she is away, suggests Constance, the 
shadow of a threatening grin playing about the corners of her 
mouth. John is likely to be a little lonesome. 

But Bernard cannot do that, unfortunately. He also has been 
ordered away by his doctor. He must, he finds, devote the rest 
of his stay in Europe to a cure. And so he will have to say 
good-by. 

By the time Bernard has left Constance is hysterical with 
laughter and John again apoplectic with rage. Bernard, insists 
John, is little if any better than a drivelling idiot. Not particu- 
larly good looking, not any too well tailored, certainly no more 
amusing than he is himself. All of which Constance admits as 
true. Then, John demands, in heaven’s name, why does she 
want to go away with him? 

“Shall I tell you?” she asks. And answers: ‘Once more be- 
fore it is too late I want to feel about me the arms of a man 
who adores the ground I walk on. I want to see his face light 
up when I enter the room. I want to feel the pressure of his 
hand when we look at the moon together and the pleasantly 
tickling sensation when his arm tremulously steals round my 
waist. I want to let my head fall on his shoulder and feel his 
lips softly touch my hair. I want to walk along country lanes 
holding hands and I want to be called by absurd pet names. I 
want to talk baby talk by the hour together.” 

Eagerly John makes his last bid. Let her give up Bernard as 
he had given up Marie-Louise; let them go away on a second 
honeymoon of their own; let him prove to her again that he 
can be a lover as well as a husband. But Constance is not im- 
pressed. 


JoHN—You know what you’re doing. I was determined in 
future to be a model husband and you're driving me right into 
the arms of Marie-Louise. I give you my word of honour that 
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oa moment you leave this house I shall drive straight to her 
oor. 

ConsTaNce—I should hate you to have a fruitless journey. 
I’m afraid you won’t find her at home. She has a new young 
man and she says he’s too divine. 

Joun—What! 

ConstaNnce—He’s the A.D.C. of a Colonial governor. She 
came here to-day to ask me to break the news to you that hence- 
forth everything was over between you. 

Joun—lI hope you told her first that I was firmly resolved to 
terminate a connection which could only cause you pain. 

Constance—I couldn’t. She was in such a blooming hurry to 
give me her message. 

Joun—Really, Constance, for your own pride I should have 
thought you wouldn’t like her to make a perfect fool of me. Any 
other woman would have said: “What a strange coincidence, 
why, it’s only an hour since John told me he had made up 
his mind never to see you again.” But of course you don’t care 
two straws for me any more, that’s quite evident. 

Constance—Oh, don’t be unjust, darling. I shall always care 
for you. I may be unfaithful, but I am constant. I always think 
that’s my most endearing quality. (The butler opens the door.) 

Joun (iritably)—What is it? 

BENTLEY—I thought madam had forgotten that the taxi was 
at the door. 

Joun—Go to hell. 

Bentieyv—Very good, sir. (He goes out.) 

Constance—I don’t see why you should be rude to him. 
_ Bernard will pay the taxi! Anyhow I must go now or he'll 
begin to think I’m not coming. Good-by, darling. I hope 
you'll get on all right in my absence. Just give the cook her 
head and you'll have no trouble. Won’t you say good-by to 
me? 

Joun—Go to the devil! 

Constance—All right. I shall be back in six weeks. 

JoHN—Back? Where? 

ConsTance—Here. 

Joun—Here? Here? Do you think I’m going to take you 
back? 

Constance—I don’t see why not. When you’ve had time to 
reflect you'll realize that you have no reason to blame’me. After 
all, I'm taking from you nothing that you want. 
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Joun—Are you aware that I can divorce you for this? 

ConsTANCE—Quite. But I married very prudently. I took 
the precaution to marry a gentleman and I know that you could 
never bring yourself to divorce me for doing no more than you 
did yourself. 

Joun—I wouldn’t divorce you. I wouldn’t expose my worst 
enemy to the risk of marrying a woman who’s capable of treat- 
ing her husband as you’re treating me. 

CONSTANCE (at the door)—Well, then, shall I come back? 
(He hesitates a moment.) 

Joun—You are the most maddening, wilful, capricious, wrong- 
headed, delightful and enchanting woman man was ever cursed 
with having for a wife. Yes, damn you, come back! (Con- 
STANCE lightly kisses her hand to him and slips out slamming the 
door behind her.) 

The curtain falls. 


THE ROAD TO ROME 
Comedy in Three Acts 


By Rospert Emmet SHERWOOD 


THE theatre season had covered half its length before “The 
Road to Rome” came to Broadway. The Sherwood comedy, 
lightly touched with satire, had been tried in both Washington 
and Newark, and though the reports from these minor centers 
were promising they were accompanied by certain reservations 
and a wise shaking of certain heads. It was a bold comedy, re- 
ported the out-of-town conservatives, and defiant of many of the 
theatre’s conventions. Its best chance of success lay in the fact 
that Jane Cowl was playing the heroine. 

As it turned out “The Road to Rome,” produced January 31, 
1927, at The Playhouse, proved to be exactly the type of enter- 
tainment for which Broadway is most willing to make the specu- 
lator sacrifice and pay double fees. It is sufficiently plain in 
speech and implication to excite the slyly expectant play fol- 
lower, and sufficiently intelligent to flatter his choice. Like that 
other happy compromise of this pro-censorship season, “The 
Play’s the Thing,” Mr. Sherwood’s quasi-historical romance 
could be depended upon to both startle and amuse visitors from 
the West. With their support added to that of the intellectually 
adult residents of Manhattan it ran far into the summer. 

Following the course charted twenty years ago by Bernard 
Shaw with his “Cesar and Cleopatra” and successfully adapted 
to the novel form recently adopted by Professor Erskine with 
“The Private Life of Helen of Troy” and “Galahad,” Mr. Sher- 
wood has skillfully woven an imaginative romance into a semi- 
historical background. 

History records that Hannibal turned back from the very gates 
of Rome after he had marched 3,000 miles through fire and flood 
to lay the city low. Why? Mr. Sherwood’s guess is that he 
had a reason particularly his own, and this guess serves as the 
motivating inspiration of his comedy. 

The opening scene is the courtyard of Fabius Maximus in 
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Rome. The time is just before sunset on a June evening in 
216 B.C. 

“The house, which surrounds the courtyard on all three sides, 
is one story in height,” records the author. “It is simple and un- 
ostentatious in design, being representative of Rome in the period 
of the Republic, when the sterner virtues of economy and almost 
Spartan frugality were practised.” 

There is a gaily painted awning stretched over the fore part 
of the garden, and looking between the columns at the rear an 
expansive view of the blue Italian sky is visible above the rear 
wall of the house. 

Varius and Meta, slaves to Maximus, are laying the table for 
the evening meal. ‘He is a fair young man, obviously not a 
Latin, with the air of one who has known better circumstances 
than these,” and she is “a slim, lovely young girl.” 

Varius and Meta are frankly in love with each other and 
Varius is of a mind to attempt an escape, though Meta dis- 
courages him. The chances against the success of such an at- 
tempt are much too great, she protests, and failure means death. 
It is impossible now for them to think of escaping from Rome. 
Rome is everywhere. Rome is about to corner the last of her 
active enemies, Hannibal and his army of Carthaginians, and 
once they are out of the way Rome will be the whole world. 

Besides, Meta could not think of deserting her mistress, who is 
also bored to death in Rome and still cannot herself escape. The 
slave girl is trying dutifully to make Varius content with his lot 
and to reassure him of her own love and loyalty when Fabia 
comes suddenly upon them, embraced. 

“Fabia is the mother of Fabius—a cross, narrow-minded old 
lady whose world is her home. For all her 73 years she is brisk 
and vigorous and rules the establishment with an iron hand.” 

Fabia is much shocked to find the young people thus occu- 
pied. Their behavior is at least shocking, and they should know 
that love-making among the slaves is strictly forbidden. 

Now Fabius Maximus, the head of the house, is home from 
the senate. “Fabius is a typical senator—pompous, unctuous, 
consciously important and 100 per cent. Roman. His most 
casual utterance is delivered, as it were, from the eminence of 
the rostrum. He is not, however, just an old windbag—inflated, 
for purposes of this play, merely to be punctured. On the con- 
trary, he should convey a definite sense of authority, distinction 
and real power. He is, at the moment, at the head of the Roman 
state; he must ‘fit the picture-frame.’ ” 
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Fabius is tired and troubled. His mother is maternally so- 
licitous. The people, Fabius reports, are worried about Hanni- 
bal, who continues most irritatingly to win victories and to con- 
tinue his advance on Rome. But the Senate has at last taken 
intelligent, constructive measures to combat this advance. The 
Senate has this day elected Fabius Maximus Dictator of Rome 
with full power to conduct the state and the armies as he sees 
fit! 

Fabia is duly impressed by the honor that has come to her 
son, and conscious of what it means to them all. Even the best 
families are bound to take note of the Dictator’s mother. And 
of his wife, Amytis. 

Amytis is not there to hear the good news. She is, Meta re- 
ports, at the market place, in conference with a merchant re- 
cently arrived from Antioch. Which distresses Fabius slightly. 
Not only because he had hurried home from the senate to tell 
Amytis the good news, but because he is strongly opposed to 
merchants from Antioch. They might easily be spies. Anyway, 
it doesn’t look well for the wife of Fabius to be patronizing a 
dirty foreign peddler. 

Fabius and his mother have started their supper when Amytis 
arrives, followed by a slave carrying numerous garments and 
materials of brilliant colors. 

“Amytis is young, beautiful, gracious aad obviously civilized. 
She has an air of culture, sophistication and refinement that is 
not evident in any of the Romans. Her mother was an Athenian 
Greek—her father a Roman officer—and within her are combined 
the worthiest characteristics of these two widely contrasted races: 
superficially, she is frivolous, frothy, apparently oblivious of the 
more serious problems with which her distinguished husband is 
continually wrestling; but behind this surface artificiality are pro- 
found depths of sympathy and understanding. Her external 
fluffiness and levity are masks for an essential thoughtfulness. 
She gives the impression, to Fabius and his friends, that she is 
weak and inconsequential; actually, she is strong, and brave and 
wise.’ 

Amytis is sorry if she is late, but she has had a most wonder- 
ful time making selections from the goods brought by the mer- 
chant from Antioch. So full is she of her purchases that she 
cannot pause in her description of them to listen to what they 
have to tell her of the honor that has been done her husband. 

Amytis has brought with her a most gorgeous Phcenician night- 
gown, said to be from the court of Antiochus the Great and to 
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have belonged to the Emperor’s favorite concubine. She has ma- 
terials, ravishing, gorgeous materials that the looms of Rome 
could never have woven. And a peacock-green dress from Da- 
mascus, made of silk, real silk, that was carried on the backs of 
camels across the desert. And— 

But finally they manage to tell her that now she is the wife 
of the Dictator of Rome. 

“Ves, my dear,” beams Fabius, “they have placed me at the 
head of the Roman state.” 

“Tsn’t that nice,” agrees Amytis. ‘‘Tanus, put those things in 
my room. Go on with dinner. J’ll be right back.” And she is 
gone. 

“She took it calmly,” admits Fabius. 

“She doesn’t understand what it means,” ventures Fabia. 
“After all, she’s only a Greek.” 

Still, Fabius is convinced they should not be too hard on 
Amytis. She has many queer Athenian ideas imbred in her. 
Yes, and look at Athens to-day! Completely gone to seed. 
“No state can succeed unless it is founded on good, sound mili- 
tary strength and a policy of progressive conquest,” declares 
Fabius. And now that the Romans have Hannibal on the run— 

Amytis is back and ready to go on with the meal. But again 
she is unfortunate in her choice of subjects. They have been 
talking about Hannibal, they explain, and Amytis doesn’t even 
know who Hannibal is! 

“My dear Amytis,” ejaculates the astounded Fabius, “you’re 
not serious?” 


Amytis—Why not? How should I know who Hannibal is? 
I’m not a member of the Senate. 

Fasius—Amytis! Hannibal is the arch-enemy of Rome, the 
invader of Italy. He has threatened the very sanctity of our 
hornes. 

Amytis—Where does he come from? 

Fasrus—From Carthage. 

Amytis—Really. I’ve heard that Carthage is a very beautiful 
city. 

Fasrus—Quite possibly. But Carthage happens to be at war 
with Rome, and Hannibal is in command. 

Auytis—Now, please don’t ask me to keep track of our wars, 
or just who our enemies happen to be at the moment. With one 
war after another—and sometimes two or three wars at a time— 
I can’t follow them. The mental effort is too great. 
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Faprus—Perhaps you’d take a more lively interest if Hanni- 
bal marched into Rome, with his army of Africans and Spaniards 
and Gauls. How would you like to see this house burned down 
about you, and your loved ones slaughtered before your eyes? 
Would that amuse you? aw 

Amytis—It might serve to break the monotony of life in 
Rome. 

Fapra—I have lived in Rome for seventy-three years. I have 
not found it monotonous. 

Amytis—But, my dear mother, you must remember that 
you’ve never been anywhere else. I had the misfortune to be 
born in Athens, where gaiety is not listed among the unpardon- 
able sins. 

Fapra—It was bad luck for you that your mother married a 
Roman officer. 

Faprus—Sometimes I wish that you had inherited more of 
your father’s traits. ' 

Amytis—Perhaps I did. Perhaps my Athenian frivolousness 
is purely artificial. Perhaps, in the depths of my soul, I am a 
stern, relentless, world-beating Roman! 

Fasrus—I’m afraid I know nothing about the depths of your 
soul, Amytis. 

Amytis—I’m afraid you don’t. 

Fasrus—You’ll never believe that I am in sympathy with you. 

Amytis—The trouble with me is—I’m bored. And I don’t 
like it. Being bored is so—so snobbish. 

Fapra—It is your own fault if you are bored. There are many 
subjects of interest in Rome. 

Faprus—My mother is right, Amytis. Rome to-day is the 
liveliest, most progressive city in the world. Why, just consider 
the population figures. Ten years ago... 

Amytis—That’s just it. Rome is too busily engaged in the 
great work of expanding to think about such trivial matters as 
happiness or even contentment. If we could only stop being suc- 
cessful for a change—if we could only lose a war, now and then, 
just for the sake of variety ... 

Faprus—Our community life is well organized. Why don’t 
you associate with the wives of my friends? 

Amytis—Now, really, Fabius, you know that Senators them- 
selves are dull; you ought to know that, having to listen to them 
make speeches all day. But even Senators are marvels of in- 
tellectual brilliance compared to their wives. 

Fasts (with obvious scorn)—I’ve noticed that you don’t care 
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to associate with ladies of the better class. You seem to prefer 
the companionship of slaves. : 
Fapius—Please, mother. We needn’t mention that. 


Now Amytis is eager to. know the plans for the evening. 
Couldn’t they go out somewhere? To a play, perhaps? There 
is a company of players in Rome. They come from Athens. 
They are playing ‘“C&dipus Rex,’ and Amytis loves it. She sim- 
ply adores a good, exciting tragedy. She loves to go to the 
theatre and just sob. And she resents Fabius’s description of 
“(Edipus Rex” as a questionable drama, when he hasn’t even 
seen it. 

Fabius does not feel that he can go out again. He is all worn ~ 
out. Nor could he think of letting Amytis go by herself. No, 
they had better stay home. And just sit around? Oh, no. 
Fabius will go to bed presently. 

“That will be fun,” agrees Amytis. 

The meal is finished, and without a sweet. This, Fabius is 
the one to remember, is sweetless Saturday. And now Fabia has 
retired and Fabius and Amytis are alone. There are things 
Fabius feels should be mentioned. 


Faprus—It is always difficult for me to talk to you, Amytis. 
Sometimes I feel that you and I don’t speak the same language. 

Amytis—Are you angry with me because I spent so much 
money in the market-place? 

Faprus—No—it isn’t that—although, I must say, that Pheeni- 
cian nightgown seems a little—perhaps— 

Amytis—Indecent? What of it? None of the Senators will 
see me in that, will they? I bought that in the hope that it 
might be just the least bit stimulating to you. 

Faprus—And then that green dress—the one that the camels 
carried—do you intend to wear that in the streets of Rome? 

Amytis—Of course. It will make all the women in Rome 
envious, and cause them to complain to their husbands that the 
wife of Fabius Maximus is not quite respectable. 

Fasrus—But that’s what we must avoid. We can’t afford to 
have that sort of talk going on. Don’t forget that you are now 
the first citizeness of Rome. 

Amytis—And therefore the arbiter of fashion, the leader of 
thought, the ultimate authority in all matters relating to feminine 
deportment. 

Faprus—Of course, of course. You are the Dictator’s wife— 
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and for that very reason, you are expected to set a good example 
in all the more desirable virtues. 

AmytTis—Such as? 

Fapnrus—Well—ah—respectability, modesty, economy, devo- 
tion to duty, reverence, chastity, and—and— 

Amytis—Mediocrity! I see. 

Fasrus—It is in the best interests of the state as a whole. 
Do you understand? 

Amytis—I understand perfectly, and I shall do my best to be 
a model of all that is most virtuous and most thoroughly unin- 
teresting. 

Fapsrus—And there is one other thing, Amytis. 

Amytis—I suppose I am to be more regular in my attendance 
at the temple. 

Fasrus—That goes without saying. What I wished particu- 
larly was to influence you to take a more lively interest in pub- 
lic affairs. For instance, I was shocked to learn that you know 
nothing of Hannibal. 

Amytis—Why should I know anything about Hannibal? Re- 
member, you confessed to me the other day that you had never 
heard of Aristotle. 

Fazsrus—That’s quite true, my dear. But, after all, you must 
admit that Aristotle never did anything to make himself famous. 

Amytis—What has Hannibal done? Has he contributed any- 
thing to the advancement of science or philosophy or art? 

Faprus—I’m afraid not. But he has led an army of foot- 
soldiers, cavalry, and elephants from Africa to Spain, from Spain 
to Gaul, across the Alps and into Italy—a distance of over three 
thousand miles. Hannibal is cruel; he is treacherous, he is a 
menace to our Roman civilization, but he is a great soldier. We 
must be generous with him and concede him that much. 

Amytis—You say he is cruel. Is there any scldier who is 
otherwise? 

Faprus—Hannibal has spread destruction wherever he has 
gone. His army has burned homes, destroyed crops, butchered 
men, and despoiled women. 

Amytis—That is the immemorial privilege of the con- 
queror. 

F aBrus—Hannibal has taken undue advantage of that privi- 
lege. Last winter, when his army was quartered in Cis-Alpine 
Gaul, there was a veritable epidemic of pregnancy. 

Amyrtts—Good for Hannibal! He sounds like a thoroughly 
commendable person. 
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Fapius—Amytis! Please don’t say such things, even in fun. 

Amytis—Why not? Is it wrong for me to admire good, old- 
fashioned virility in men? I certainly haven’t seen any too much 
of it in my own life. 

Fasrus (falieringly)—What do you mean? 

Amytis—You know perfectly well what I mean, Fabius. . . 
Has there been any epidemic of pregnancy around here? 

Faprus—I wish you wouldn’t harp on that subject, Amytis. 
You know that I’ve been working hard lately. I’ve had so 
many worries. It’s the state that demands all my time—ail my 
energy. ... 

Amytis—Of course—the state! What else is there in life but 
the state, and the state’s business, and the state’s public 
brawls... . 

Faprus—We can have no other thought until Rome rules the 
world. 

AmytTis—When that happens, I suppose the orgies will siart. 

Fasrus—tThe splendid morale of the Roman people will never 
weaken. 

_AmytTis—Morale—there’s no such thing in Rome. There’s 
nothing here but a narrow-minded, hypocritical morality. You 
Romans call it godliness; it’s nothing but worldliness, of the 
most selfish, material kind. 

Fasius—Amytis! I can’t bear to hear you talk that way. 
It—it’s cruel. 

Amytis—Oh—I’m sorry, Fabius. I don’t mean to hurt you. 
Don’t pay any attention to the things I say. My ideas don’t fit 
in Rome, anyway... . (She strokes his hair. He is easily 
mollified.) Now! Go ahead and tell me all about your success 
in the Senate, and whatever it was they made you to-day. 

Fastus (expanding)—Dictator. They proclaimed me Dicta- 
tor of All Rome. I control everything. 

Amytis—Everything except Hannibal. 

Faprus—Ill have him under control before long. His head 
will be mounted on a spear in the center of the market-place, as 
a warning to all those who lack faith in the glorious destiny of 
Rome. 


With the least encouragement Fabius would grow oratorical 
in his descriptions of what he plans to do to, and with, the arch 
enemy of Rome, but Amytis has a way of suppressing his flights 
of eloquence by gently pushing him into a seat whenever he 
would rise in senatorial majesty to emphasize a point. He man- 
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ages to make her listen to enough, however, to let her know that 
Hannibal and his disorganized army are about to be caught in 
a trap not two hundred miles from Rome. The Carthaginians 
are on the defensive, reports Fabius, and the Roman army, out- 
numbering that of the invader by two to one, is about to ad- 
vance. 

“Poor Hannibal!” sympathizes Amytis. ‘After traveling three 
thousand miles he has to die ingloriously and be exhibited in the 
market-place as a horrible lesson to little children.” 

It is difficult for Amytis to understand Hannibal. Surely he 
cannot hate Rome so much that he should want to obliterate it, 
as Fabius insists, merely because of a fear that Rome may ulti- 
mately destroy Carthage. Sounds so silly. 

And when she is told that Hannibal is young—no more than 
30 years old—the situation seems more tragic to her than ever. 
She can’t help thinking how wasteful it is to sacrifice a young 
man who has the genius to lead a troop of elephants across the 
Alps. 

“Just think,” she muses, “if he were allowed to live some day 
he might do something useful.” 

“Tf he were allowed to live, Amytis,” answers Fabius, ‘“he 
might some day cause the downfall of Rome.” 

Still Amytis cannot get the Carthaginian conqueror out of her 
mind. What would happen if the Roman legions, and Fabius, 
should fail to conquer Hannibal? What would it be like to be 
despoiled? It may not be a proper subject for a lady’s thoughts, 
she admits, but it can’t be unusual. Are there, she wonders, any 
women in Rome who have been so unfortunate as to encounter 
Hannibal’s army? If so she would like to have some of them 
up to dinner. Their comments should be interesting. 

The faint sound of a bugle is heard, as from a distance; a 
shrill, barbaric sound. It interests Amytis, but Fabius dismisses 
it as probably the pipe of a shepherd bringing his flocks in from 
the field. Anyway it is nothing to keep a tired man from his 
bed, and Fabius is soon on his way, with the best wishes of both 
wife and mother for his sweet repose. 

Amytis thinks she will sit up awhile. She has just given Varius 
and Meta permission to go for a walk and is sympathizing with 
them because the laws of Rome prohibit their marrying, and 
because there is so little hope of their escaping, even if she could 
help them, when there is a vigorous knocking at the outer door. 

The caller is Cato, an excited youth, come to report the sud- 
den appearance of hundreds of campfires off to the east. It 
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must be the army returning, Varius thinks, probably after hav- 
ing conquered Hannibal. 

Soon the knocking is repeated and Cato admits Scipio, “a 
handsome young man wearing the helmet, breastplate, etc., of a 
Roman officer. His cloak is torn, dirty and spotted with blood. 
His left arm is bandaged. He is a fine, upstanding type of 
soldier—earnest, sincere, intense—one of the men who aided 
materially in Rome’s conquest of the world.” 

Scipio has come to arouse Fabius and to report to the surprised 
dictator that the Roman army has suffered a terrible defeat. At 
Cannz the Romans were routed and disgraced and Hannibal is 
even now at the gates of Rome! 

“The Roman army has been wiped out! Our strength and 
our prestige are gone! Hannibal rules the world!” There is des- 
peration in Scipio’s voice. 

“What shall we do? What shall we do?” mutters the stunned 
Fabius. 

“You are the Dictator, Fabius. It is for you to decide.” 

Fabius decides that all he can do at the moment is to summon 
Sertorious, Tibullus and Drusus for a conference. 

Now Amytis, hearing the clatter, returns excitedly. The news, 
however, does not stun her. She is apparently delighted with 
the way everything is going. 

“So Hannibal got here after all,” she murmurs. 


ce 


Faprus—Yes—and it means death to us all—the end of every- 
thing for Rome. 

Amytis—Think of it . . . Hannibal! 

Faprus—Rome has been betrayed by the gods. 

Amytis—Why don’t you sit down, Scipio? You must be fear- 
fully tired. 

ScIPIO (ungraciously)—I’m perfectly able to stand, thank you. 
(It is obvious that he bears no love for Amytts, an attitude that 
is not uncommon among the friends of Faxtus.) 

Fasrus—Is there a remnant of the army left, Scipio? 

Scrprio—None, Fabius. We were annihilated at Canne. A 
few of us cut our way back to Rome, but even then we travelled 
no faster than Hannibal with his entire army. He is a super- 
man—a god—against whom mortal strength is of no avail. 

Amytis—A god! 

Faprus—But I can’t understand it, Scipio. Superman or no 
superman—we outnumbered his army two to one. I thought we 
had him caught in a trap. 
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Scrpio—Hannibal let us think so. He forced us to attack the 
center of his line, where his weakest troops were massed. He 
allowed us to drive through—and then surrounded us, with his 
infantry and Numidian cavalry. 

Fasrus—More of his damnable deception. 

Amytis—We would never have resorted to such foul tactics— 
would we, Fabius? 

Fasrus—Never! 

AmyTIs (sits)—-No—we wouldn’t have thought of them. 
(Fapius paces up and down in a turmoil of baffled rage, nervous 
apprehension and utter bewilderment.) 

Scrp1o—I saw Hasdrubal, the Numidian cavalry leader, cut 
down dozens of our men with his own sword. He fought like a 
fiend sent down by the gods to punish us. 

Amytis—And did you see Hannibal? 

Scrp1o—I saw him in the distance. 

Amytis—What was he doing? 

Scrpro—He was standing on a little hill... 

Fasrus—Laughing, I suppose? 

Scrpro—No—he was not laughing. He was watching the battle 
as though it were a play that he had written, being performed by 
actors in a theatre. 

Amytis—Is Hannibal good-looking? 

Scrpro—Hannibal’s personal appearance did not interest me at 
the moment. 

_ Fasrus—This is a serious matter, Amytis. I must ask you 
not to bother us with irrelevant questions now... . 

Amytis—But this isn’t irrelevant. It is very important for 
Hannibal to be handsome. Think of the statues. 

Fasrus—What else happened, Scipio? 

Scrp1o—They closed in on us and butchered us . . . and all 
through the battle their terrible African war drums kept on beat- 
ing—louder—louder .. . 

AmytTis (without enthusiasm)—It must have been thrilling! 

Scrpro—Our army was a confused mass of struggling, writhing 
men—battling against an enemy that attacked from every side. 
The slaughter was unspeakably awful. . . . When it was over, at 
last, seventy thousand Romans lay dead on the field of Canne. 

Amytis (slowly)—Seventy thousand! Why did they die? 

Scipio (bitterly)—Ask Hannibal why they died. 

Faprus—Seventy thousand! What horror! What is this ter- 
rible thing the gods have done to us, Scipio—to us who have 
made our sacrifices regularly in the temple and have spared no 
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effort to show our gratitude for past favors. I can’t understand 
ieee 
Amytis—Perhaps Hannibal was nice to the gods, too. 
Fasius (vehemently)—Hannibal’s gods are false gods! 
AmytTis—Oh—I see. 


Action must be taken at once, Scipio insists, but Fabius is 
completely crushed. Nothing, he fears, can save Rome now. 
There are no more than 5,000 men to defend the walls, and they 
would be as nothing against the army of Hannibal! 

They must think first of the women. Both Amytis and Fabia 
must escape. They at least must be spared from the bestiality 
of Hannibal’s men. Still Amytis is not excited. Can it be that 
all Carthaginians are such extremely warm-blooded men? If 
they are it should be quite an experience for the women of Rome! — 

As for Fabius, being a man, he is prepared to die. “And I, 
too, am prepared to die,” echoes Fabia, proudly. “I am a Ro- 
man. Here I was born. Here I have lived and borne children, 
here I shall die!” 

“Well, I am not prepared to die!” announces Amytis, em- 
phatically. “I am not a Roman. I was not born here—and I 
have certainly borne no children, here or anywhere else. I shall 
go to Ostia and join my mother.” 

“Spoken like a true Greek,” sneers Scipio. 

Amytis can’t help that. She loves life, even monotonous life, 
and she cannot bear to part with it. She is a coward, she con- 
fesses, and Fabius probably hates her because she is less brave 
than his mother. 

No, Fabius doesn’t hate Amytis, but he does think it would 
be beautiful if they could die together. Which is not Amytis’ 
idea of beauty at all. 

It is Fabia who is consumed with hatred of Amytis and glad 
of an excuse for expressing it. She hates Amytis because she has 
flippantly thrown aside the love of a good man and put on the 
airs of a goddess! And she is glad that the clean streets of 
Rome are not to be soiled with the vile blood of so heartless 
and soulless a traitor. 

“I may be a traitor to Rome,” admits Amytis, calmly, “but I 
am not a traitor to my own convictions. I didn’t start this war. 
I’ve never given it my support or encouragement. I have no axe 
to grind with Hannibal. Why should I sacrifice my life merely 
because the Roman army has failed to subdue a weaker enemy?” 
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“If you feel. that way about it, you’d better go,” wearily 
admits Fabius. . 

Amytis agrees. He certainly would not want her to stay and 
be subjected to whatever she might be subjected to, and Rome 
would gain nothing by her bravery if she were to stay and offer 
up her beautiful body to the conquerors. 

By the time the senators have gathered and are hysterically 
trying to think of something to do, Amytis has got together a 
bundle of her belongings and is ready to go as soon as Varius 
brings around the horses. 

She is cheerfully contemplating a visit to her mother on the 
seacoast and her attitude strikes Fabius as being at least callous. 
Why should she be blamed for being cheerful in the face of 
danger, Amytis demands. “You might try it yourself. If Han- 
nibal should march into Rome and find you all laughing, he 
might forget what he came for and join in the merriment.” 


Vartus—The horses are ready, my lady. 

Amytis—Then we must start. 

Fasius (éremulously)—Good-by, Amytis. I’m afraid I shall 
never see you again. 

Amytis—Don’t say that, Fabius. Hannibal hasn’t conquered 
Rome yet. There is still hope. 

Faprus—Hope is a poor defense against the Numidian cavalry. 

Amytis—It’s the only defense you have, isn’t it? 

Fasrus—Yes, I suppose so. We’re doomed. 

Amytis—Had you ever thought of treating with Hannibal? 

Drusus—What do you mean? 

Amytis—I mean—why don’t you go out, under a flag of truce, 
meet Hannibal and talk the thing over in a civilized manner. He 
sounds to me like the type of man who might listen to reason. 

Fasrus—lI wonder if he would? 

Scrpro (indignantly)—Nonsense! Hannibal talks only on the 
field of battle, with words of steel. The Roman does not live 
who can argue with him successfully there. 

Drusus—Scipio is right. We'll have to fight it out. 

SERTORIUS—We can at least show him that Romans know how 
to die. (From a distance, the faint sound of many drums is 
heard, beating rhythmically, ominously.) 

Fasrus (starting)—What’s that? 

Scrpro—It’s the drums—the African war drums. 

TrBuLtus (hysterically)—O gods of Rome—save us. Save us! 
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Fasrus—The gods can’t hear you, Tibullus. 

Amytis—In that case, I had better hurry. I don’t even know 
how to die gracefully. ... (Fanta enters from the right.) 
Good-by, my husband. Don’t eat too much starchy food while 
I’m away. Good-by, mother. Good-by, gentlemen. Good-by, 
good-by..... (She goes out with the two slaves at the left. 
Fapra is still standing at the right, gazing after the departed 
AMYTIS.) 

Fasrus—Now let’s get down to business. (He sits down, sur- 
rounded by the others. The sound of the drums becomes slightly 
louder, more emphatic.) We must concentrate our infantry out- 
side the city walls, prepared to withstand the first shock of as- 
sault.sa:. 

Fapra—Fabius ... 

Faxius (paying no attention)—Our cavalry, such as it is, can 
be held within the city, prepared to make a sortie through the 
east gate when the situation becomes desperate .. . 

Fasra—Fabius .. . 

Fastus (still not listening)—You, Drusus, will take command 
of the infantry on the left... 

Fasra (louder)—Fabius! 

Fasrus—And you, Scipio . .. What is it, mother? 

Fasra—Did you notice anything about Amytis when she left? 

Fasrus—she seemed to be in a hurry. 

Fapra—Did you notice anything strange in her appearance? 

Fazsius (impatiently)—No, I did not. 

Fapra—She was wearing that new green silk dress! 

Fapius (not interested)—She was, was she? ... Now, if 
Hannibal attacks us on the right, you, Scipio, will move forward 
to meet him in pitched battle. If he concentrates on the left ... 
The—the green dress, eh! Isn’t that a rather strange costume 
for traveling. ... (Jn the distance, the war drums continue to 
beat their weird tattoo as the curtain falls.) 


ACT II 


Hannibal’s headquarters are in a temple about a mile east of 
Rome. “The temple, normally open, has been converted into a 
sort of tent by means of rich, crimson draperies.” Through 
parted curtains at the rear the Italian landscape may be dimly 
seen. A door at the left gives entrance to Hannibal’s sleeping 
quarters. 

“Although the scene is a Roman temple,” notes the author, 
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“and although it is probable that Hannibal did not carry many 
household effects with him on his long march, strict realism and 
logic may be sacrificed for purposes of dramatic effectivéness in 
this scene. The barbaric splendor of Carthage itself must be 
reflected in all the trappings in this distant camp; the audience 
must feel that the action of the play has shifted from the vir- 
tuous but unimaginative simplicity of Rome to the Oriental opu- 
lence of its enemies.” 

The headquarters guard, consisting of a corporal and five 
stalwart Carthaginians, is being inspected by a sergeant. ‘The 
Sergeant is a rough, husky, brutal veteran whose counterpart is 
to be found on every drill ground from Quantico to Aldershot. 
The guardsmen are fine, upstanding soldiers—young, vigorous, 
confident and cheerful. . . . In their speech they are tough and 
hardboiled, exactly in the manner of the corporals in “What 
Price Glory,” it being not unreasonable to assume that profes- 
sional soldiers 2,100 years ago did not differ materially from the 
professional soldiers of to-day.” 

The Sergeant’s inspection is ruthless and thorough. He bawls 
out this one for having a rusty sword, that one because his helmet 
is on crooked. He is keen to have them shined up for a meeting 
of the general staff that impends. 

Free to speak their minds when the Sergeant is gone, the 
guardsmen have their own opinions about this particular man’s 
army and its methods. There’s the matter of being disciplined 
by being given a turn with the elephants, for instance. They’re 
Hannibal’s pets, the elephants are, and they sure need a lot of 
attention. That’s why Hannibal put his own brother, Mago, in 
charge of them; that and because he wanted to give Mago the 
rottenest job in the army just to show how impartial he was. 

Mago has had two years wet-nursing those elephants now, and 
even the guardsmen are a little sorry for him. He is a well- 
meaning kid. Once he tried to get Hannibal to stop the war be- 
cause he suspected one of his charges was unfit for travel. 

“ ‘Hannibal,’ he says, ‘we can’t move yet. One of my ele- 
phants is about to become a mother,’” reports a guardsman. 
“And Hannibal says, ‘That’s interesting, but what are we going 
to do about it? Do you think we ought to hold up the army 
till the child is born?’ And young Mago says, ‘Yes, brother, I 
think we should, because that elephant ought not to be moved, 
not in her condition.’ Well, sir, Hannibal tried not to laugh, and 
he finally told the kid, ‘Mago,’ he says, ‘we’ve got a very impor- 
tant war on our hands, and however much we may sympathize 
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with this poor, wayward elephant, I’m afraid we can’t afford to 
wait for her... .’” 

Seeing that an accouchement takes seven years out of an ele- 
phant’s life, the guardsmen figure that they would have still been 
parked with the elephants had it not been that their chief was 
a farseeing and practical man. As it is here they are at what 
looks to be the end of the war—Rome a mile away just waiting 
to be cleaned up. Yet Rome’s a bust to at least one of them. 

“Don’t talk to me about Rome,” says he. “It’s the biggest 
disappointment of my life. Why, I expected to see a real city, 
with big palaces, all made out of marble and gold and jewelry. 
I thought I’d take home enough souvenirs to keep me and the 
missus in luxury for the rest of our lives . . . and just look at 
the little dump! We'll be lucky to pick up a square meal in the 
whole town.” 

“Tt’s your own fault, soldier. You would see the world.” 

Hasdrubal is the first of the generals to arrive. He is the 
second in command of the Carthaginian army—“a dark, ominous, 
explosive, fire-eating cavalry officer’—and he immediately clears 
the tent of the headquarters guard and spreads his maps ready 
for the conference. 

Hasdrubal is followed by Carthalo, “a rough, bluff old warrior,” 
and Maharbal, “a gaunt, hard, cynical strategist.” Soon Mago 
comes. “He is Hannibal’s younger brother—a personable youth, 
well set up and handsome. At the start of the campaign, he had 
been terribly enthusiastic and overwhelmed by the craving for 
adventure, but most of the thrill has worn off by now. Never- 
theless, he is still fresh and jaunty, with an irrepressible self- 
assurance.” 

Mago is weary. He has been superintending the toilet of his 
elephants, and he’s all in. The generals try to cheer him. His 
reward will come when he marches the elephants into Rome. 
The army will be going in next day. 

Maharbal is not so sure. Hannibal may decide to let Rome 
rest for the present. There has been a call for help from Capua, 
where the Carthaginian allies are being besieged by a Roman 
army, and it may be Hannibal will want to go there first. The 
very thought of such a decision exasperates Hasdrubal. 

“Hannibal,” roars the fire-eater, ‘““Hannibal is insane if he 
turns away from Rome now. The city is ours. They have only 
two legions to defend it. We could walk in this minute . . . and 
if we fail to destroy Rome now, you know what'll happen in 
Carthage, don’t you? They'll turn against Hannibal. He'll be 
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discredited—stripped of his power. ... Oh, he can’t make a 
mistake like this.” 

The sergeant’s rough “ ’T'shun!” outside announces the arrival 
of Hannibal. The four officers salute him stiffly as he enters. 

“Hannibal is tall, thin, dark—quiet and surprisingly unem- 
phatic in his speech—rather diffident in his manner. He is obvi- 
ously terribly tired, but he has trained himself to such a point 
that he can readily ignore fatigue. He is the sort of man who is 
apparently none too powerful physically, but manages to exist 
on an inexhaustible supply of reserve strength. He provides not 
only the brains which direct his army, but the vitality which ani- 
mates it? He is regarded with absolutely unqualified respect by 
his officers and men alike; his mildest whisper is instantly 
obeyed.” 

He returns his generals’ salute, hands his helmet and sword to 
Bala, his huge Nubian attendant, and sits down at the table, 
relaxing easily in his chair. 


HANNIBAL—Have you been looking at Rome? 

Maco—yYes, sir. It’s not very impressive. 

HANNIBAL—Youll have a closer view to-morrow. 

HaspDRuBAL (excitedly)—Are we going in? 

HaNnNnIBAL—We attack the city on the morrow. 

Hasprupat—Thank the gods! We’re going in at last! (The 
four officers are obviously delighted at the prospect.) 

MAaAHARBAL—I was afraid you might decide to turn off and 
raise the siege of Capua. 

Hannipat—Capua can wait. The men need a little rest and 
recreation after all they’ve been through. The destruction of 
Rome will be in the nature of harmless diversion. 

CarTHaLto—Are we going to burn Rome to the ground? 

HannisaL—lI suppose so. That’s what we came for, isn’t it? 

HaspruBpaL—Of course it is! We'll show those damned Ro- 
man upstarts that they can’t dispute the supremacy of Carthage. 
When we get through with Rome, there’ll be nothing left of it 
but a memory. 

HANnniBaL (thinking of something else)—Nothing left but a 
memory. 

Maco—I suppose the elephant brigade, as usual, will miss all 
the fun. é; 

Hannrpat—On the contrary, Mago, the elephants will lead the 
procession into the city. I want you to put on your finest uni- 
form, comb your hair, and shave carefully, because we expect you 
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to look your best. We must convince these Roman upstarts, as 
Hasdrubal calls them, of our importance. 

Maco—lll have those elephants painted every color of the 
rainbow. 

HannisaL—lI wouldn’t exactly overdo it. We want the Roman 
citizens to think that we’re an army. We mustn’ t look too much 
like a circus parade. 

HASDRUBA 
that out at Lake Trasimenus a Canne.* 

HannipaL—Don’t boast about your victories, Hasdrubal. You 
can save them for your wife when you get home. 

HaspruBaL—Damn it all, sir, you don’t seem to get any satis- 
faction out of anything.” You ought to feel proud that our army 
has beaten the Romans whenever we’ve met them. You ought to 
be like the rest of us and celebrate a victory now and then. 
Sometimes, by the gods, I actually think you don’t care whether 
we win or lose. 

(HANNIBAL stands up, and walks slowly across the stage dur- 
ing the following speech.) 

HANNIBAL—It’s not quite as bad as all that, Hasdrubal. I do 
care whether we win or lose. I suppose it’s the only thing I have 
to care about in the whole world. . . . But—if we win a victory, 
that’s that. We have to go on to the next battle, then the next, 
and the next, until we’ve finished this war. Then we go home to 
Carthage and start looking for another. 

ManarpaL—You ought to take a rest, sir. 

HannipaLt—That’s just the trouble with victory, Maharbal. 
You can’t rest. You’re only allowed to quit when you’re losing. 

. Look at those seventy thousand Roman soldiers we butch- 
ered at Canne. They don’t care now whether Rome is destroyed 
or not. Their work is done. They’re at liberty to take a rest— 
a long rest. 

HaspRuBAL—They can have their rest. I’d rather go on fight- 
ing. 

Hannisat—Of course, Hasdrubal. You’re a soldier, and a 
damned good one. You live on cavalry charges, flank move- 
ments and counter-attacks; it’s your whole existence. 

HaspRruBAL—How about yourself, sir? I haven’t noticed you 
signing any peace treaties. 

HANNIBAL—I know it. But then, I have my oath to think of— 
undying hatred of Rome. I have had that with me ever since 
I was nine years old, and I can’t very well get rid of it until 
there’s no more Rome left for me to hate. 


all right. They found 
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CarTHALO—That’s the proper spirit, sir. It’s much easier to 
kill a man if you hate him. 

HANNIBAL—Very true, Carthalo, very true. I never thought 
of you before as a philosopher. 

MauargpaL—Have you any orders for to-morrow, sir? 

Hannipat—Never mind them now, Maharbal. They’re very 
simple, and we can talk them over in the morning. We all need 
some rest to-night. 


The generals are worried about Hannibal. He is not taking 
the care of himself that he should and the army can’t afford to 
have him wreck his health. They couldn’t go on without him, 
Carthalo insists. 

Mago stays on, with Hannibal’s permission, after the generals 
go. He gets lonesome with nobody to talk to except the ele- 
phants, and he is curious about news from home. Hannibal has 
had a letter from their mother, but there’s not much in it, aside 
from the news that Uncle Hamilcar fell and broke his hip again. 

Hannibal is cleaning up for supper and Mago is alone when the 
sergeant reports the capture of a spy—a woman spy—and would 
like to know what to do with her. Hearing the prisoner seems to 
be a lady and is not bad looking, Mago decides to have a look at 
her. ‘ 

The soldiers bring in Amytis, Varius and Meta. They were 
picked up, the sergeant reports, just outside the camp. They said 
they were refugees from Rome who had lost their way. 

“We were trying to escape from the city and took the wrong 
road,” explains Amytis. Which Mago concludes is a highly im- 
probable story. He promptly sentences all three to death. 

Despite Amytis’ protest that his action is entirely unfair, that 
he has no right to condemn them unheard nor to refuse to let her 
see Hannibal, the sergeant is about to lead them away when it 
occurs to Mago that perhaps they should be searched for in- 
criminating documents before they are killed. The guard begins 
the search of Varius and Meta and the sergeant starts to search 
Amytis, but again she protests. Does she have to be pawed by a 
sergeant? 

On second thought Mago decides to search Amytis himself, but 
his success is little better than the sergeant’s. Amytis giggles 
hysterically and insists she is being tickled. Her levity in the 
face of an order of execution interests Mago and he decides, as he 
holds her at arm’s length, that she is rather beautiful. He tells 
her so. 
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“T always try to look my best when going to an execution,” 
she admits. 

The more he thinks of it the more he is convinced that it 
would not be quite the thing to execute Amytis. Certainly not 
before she has seen the elephants. But, unfortunately for Mago’s 
changed plans, Hannibal returns to the room before he can con- 
clude them. For a moment the chief stands where Mago cannot 
see him and is listening to his brother’s proposition. Not until 
Amytis has poked him repeatedly in the ribs does Mago turn and 
discover that he is being observed. He comes promptly to a 
salute and explains, a little lamely: 

“We caught a spy, sir—a Roman spy.” 


HANNIBAL—I was wondering .. . 

Amytis—You’re Hannibal, aren’t you! (A statement rather 
than a question.) 

HANniBAL—I am. (HANNIBAL walks past her and crosses to 
the table. Presently Amytis follows him.) 

Amytis (surveying him)—So youre Hannibal. ... You're 
not the way I pictured you, at all. 

HANNIBAL (politely)—I hope I’m not a disappointment. 

Maco—We caught this woman red-handed, sir. She and these 
others were trying to sneak through our line. 

Hannisat—That was highly injudicious of you, madam—I 
mean, to be caught. 

Amytis—TI realize that now. 

Maco—I cross-examined her. 

Amytis—He did not. He tickled me. 

Maco—It was my duty, sir, to search her person for any docu- 
ments that might be of value. She chose to interpret my actions 
as a personal advance. 

Amytis—He told me he was going to take me down and show 
me the elephants. (HANNrBAL laughs.) Scipio told me you 
never laugh. 

HannipaL—Scipio has happened tc encounter me only in my 
less mirthful moments. (He sits down at the table.) I must 
apologize for my brother, madam. He’s very young, and has 
much to learn about the gentle art of soldiering. 

Amytis—Oh, that’s all right. I understand perfectly. (To 
Maco.) You’re forgiven. 

Hannisat—In this delightful conversation that went on be- 
tween you two, was any mention made of the possible penalty 
for espionage? 
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F eres course there was. I sentenced all three of them to 
eath. 

HannrpaLt—lIs there any particular reason why this ceremony 
should be delayed? 

Maco (looking at Amytis)—There certainly isn’t. 

HaNNIBAL—In that case, Sergeant, you may proceed in the 
usual manner. 

SERGEANT—Come on, you! (He starts to lead her out. 
Amytis breaks away from him, goes to the table at which Han- 
NIBAL is sitting, and speaks directly to him.) 

Amytis—I’m not asking for mercy, Hannibal. I know that 
there is no such thing in war. 

SERGEANT (starting for her)—I told you to come with me. 

Hannipat—Stand back, Sergeant. Let her talk. 

Amytis—I’m ready to die—for the glory of Rome, or what- 
ever it is we’re fighting for now. I’m not afraid—no, I mean 
that. I’m really not afraid. That’s not heroism, either. It’s just 
the attitude of stoicism that comes to every one, I suppose. You 
soldiers who have been in battle must know what I mean. 

Maco—Must we listen to all this? 

HANNIBAL—Go on. 

Amytis—In Athens, when men were condemned to death, they 
were granted one last request—provided, of course, that it was 
within reason. If they wanted a sumptuous repast, they could 
have it. Or they might crave a last hour with their loved ones. 
They could have that, too. . . . Some of these men were murder- 
ers, some traitors, but all were accorded the same final favor. It 
didn’t amount to much—it cost the state nothing. But it did 
help to send those poor creatures out with a somewhat less 
anguished conscience. . . . That’s what I ask of you, Hannibal— 
one final favor. 

Maco—Don’t listen to her, Hannibal. She’s a bad woman. 

HANNIBAL—What is it that you want? 

Amytis (hesitantly)—I can’t tell you before all these people. 

Maco—lI thought not. I tell you, Hannibal, she’s dangerous. 
I wouldn’t listen to a word she says. 

HannipAL—Dismissed, Sergeant. Take these prisoners with 

ou. 
‘ SERGEANT—Yes, sir. Hup! (Varrus and Meta are led out 
by the Corporal and Guardsmen.) 

Amytis—Nothing will happen to them... ? 

HannipaL—Sergeant, you will be responsible for the safety 
of the prisoners. 
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SERGEANT—Yes, sir. . . . (He salutes and goes out.) 

Maco—Well, what is it? 

Amytis (to HannipaL)—Does he have to stay? 

HANNIBAL (smiling)—You can go, Mago. 

Maco (ominously)—I wouldn’t do this, Hannibal. 

Hannipat—Don’t worry, Mago. I think I can take care of 
myself. She doesn’t seem to be armed. 

Maco—She doesn’t have to be. 


“For an instant Hannibal regards Amytis in silence. Then he 
motions her gracefully to a chair across the table from his.” 

After she is seated there is another awkward pause. Then 
Hannibal politely, and with due apology, suggests-that he is quite 
busy and would she mind coming to the point with the least pos- 
sible delay. Further, he would like to assure her that the in- 
dignity to which she is being submitted is not in any way in- 
tended as a personal affront. They have nothing whatever 
against her as an individual, but as a representative of Rome, 
seeing there happens to be a war on at the moment, she should 
understand that there is an ancient law that prescribes instant 
death for all those caught in the act of espionage. 

“Tf we violated that law,” Hannibal concludes, ‘‘we should 
_ ourselves be guilty of delinquency, and Carthage would undoubt- 
edly be expelled from the Mediterranean League.” 

Amytis, for her part, understands the difficulties of Hannibal’s 
position. It is natural, too, that he should assume that she has 
been sent, probably by her husband. But what he doesn’t know 
is that her husband is Quintus Fabius Maximus, Dictator of 
Rome. Furthermore her husband not only did not send her, but 
he does not even known she is there. She is on her way to join 
her mother in Ostia. 

As to the situation in Rome, which she is ready to report, Han- 
nibal is already well informed. One of his best officers happens 
now to be inside the city posing as a merchant from Antioch. 
The very man, as Amytis admits with enthusiasm, who sold her 
the green dress she is wearing. Does he like the dress? MHanni- 
bal thinks it charming. Which naturally leads to further con- 
fidences. 


Amytis—I don’t want you to think that I’m disloyal to Rome. 
I’m not really a Roman at all. I was born in Athens, and for 
some reason I’ve never been able to understand the Roman ideals 
of civic virtue. They think I’m an awful coward. ... This 
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evening they asked me to stay and die like a true Roman... . 

HANNIBAL—To stay and die? Is the situation as hopeless as 
all that? 

Amytis—We may as well be frank with each other, Hannibal. 
You know that the defenses of Rome haven’t a chance against 
your army, and the Romans know it even better than you do. 
They’ve been desperately afraid of you ever since you crossed 
the Alps. 

HANNIBAL—I suppose I should feel flattered. 

Amytis—You should. To-day young Scipio described you as 
a superman, a god, against whom mortal strength is of no avail. 
I heard him say it—and that’s why I’m here. 

HANNIBAL (puzzled)—That’s why you’re here? 

Amytis—I wanted, for once in my life, to see a superman. .. . 
When I left Rome in disgrace, I had no intention of going to 
visit my mother. That was just an excuse—I led my slaves along 
the wrong road, deliberately. When your sentries captured me, 
they wanted to put me to death at once. I told them I had a 
message for Hannibal. (Bata comes in, bearing a huge tray 
laden with food for HANNtBAL and Maco. He sees AMYTIS, 
looks at her curiously, and then sets the tray down on the table.) 

HaNNIBAL—I haven’t yet heard what that message is. 

Amrytis—Oh, food! How nice! I’m simply famished! It was 
very thoughtful of you to have supper for me, Hannibal. (Bara 
serves the meal, and then takes up his position by the column, 
upstage.) - 

HAnnipat (elaborately polite)—I must apologize for the sim- 
plicity of the meal. We’re living on army rations, you know. 

Amytis—Army rations! Why, it’s delicious! We never have 
anything as good as this in Rome. We have to deny ourselves 
all luxuries on account of the war. . . . What marvellous wine! 

HANNripaLt—Yes, the wine is rather good. It’s a Spanish wine 
that we brought with us. There’s very little of it left, but we 
hope to replenish our supply to-morrow. 

Amytis—In Rome? (Hanwnipat nods, Amytis laughs.) You 
won’t find much of that in Rome . . . or anything else, for that 
matter. 


She is not, she admits, particularly patriotic. Her husband, 
who is a true, 100-per-cent. patriot, has often told her so. Poor 
Fabius, he is so easily annoyed with her. She can, happily, talk 
him out of his irritations. Probably because Fabius is fond of 
her. But theirs has never been much of a love match. Her father 
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had left her as Fabius’ ward and their marriage followed in- 
evitably. 

No, Amytis has never fallen in love with any one else. And 
she must say that Fabius has been a good, kind, considerate 
husband. It probably is her own fault that she has not been 
able to find much to interest her. 

Greatly as he dislikes to interrupt, Hannibal suggests that it is 
just possible the sergeant is growing a trifle impatient. 

Of course! Amytis had practically forgotten the sergeant! 
And Varius and Meta, too! They must be famished. Would he 
mind seeing that her slaves were given supper? 

Again Hannibal rises magnificently to the emergency. Let 
Varius and Meta be served. But now, if Amytis doesn’t mind, 
wouldn’t she please return to the statement she wished to make? 
The last favor she wished to ask? 

Amytis is perfectly willing to oblige. But before she asks her 
last favor she would like to ask Hannibal a question—“not as a 
Carthaginian conqueror speaking to a Roman victim—but as one 
civilized human to another. . . . Why have you done it?” 


HANNIBAL—Why have I done it? Why have I done what? 

Amytis—Oh, everything that you’ve done—fighting wars, win- 
ning battles . . . why? 

HANNIBAL (afier a moment’s pause)—That’s a strange ques- 
tion. 

AmytTis—You must know the answer. You must have had 
some definite motive to inspire you. 

HaNNizAL—But who cares about my motives? It’s only my 
actual accomplishments that count. 

Amytis—I care about your motives. 

HANNIBAL—Why? 

Amytis—I just happen to be curious, that’s all. 

Hannipat—I should think that my reasons would be fairly 
obvious. I came here to destroy Rome. Isn’t that reason 
enough? 

Amytis—Is it enough to satisfy you? 

HaANNIBAL—I can’t see that that makes any difference. 

Amytis—Oh—but it does. It makes an enormous difference. 
You know, some day you'll have to reason this thing out with 
yourself. Some day, you'll say to yourself, “Here I’ve marched 
three thousand miles, and crossed mountains and things, and spilt 
a lot of blood—and what good has it done?” It would be most 
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embarrassing if you suddenly realized that you’d been wasting 
your time. 

HaNNIBAL—I’m not supposed to think about such things. I’m 
a soldier. I have to content myself with a soldier’s rewards. 

Amytis—As, for instance? 

Hanniwat—Well—when I get back to Carthage, I shall re- 
ceive medals, and testimonial documents, and I shall be the guest 
of honor at state banquets, and... . 

Amytis—Yes, and they'll give you the key to the city. I know 
all about that. My husband once was given the key to the city. 
We have it at home, somewhere. Take my word for it, it doesn’t 
do you any good. 

HANNIBAL—I suppose not. But it’s a nice sentiment. 

Amytis—So that’s what you’ve been striving for—fighting for 
—all these years. A nice sentiment! 

HANNIBAL—If you choose to put it that way—yes. 

Amytis—No. I don’t believe it. You'll have to offer a better 
reason than that. 

HANNIBAL—I’m beginning to sympathize with your husband. 
. . . By the way, what is your name? 

Amytis—Amytis. But why do you sympathize with my hus- 
band? 

HANNIBAL—I shouldn’t care to live with a woman who asked 
so Many questions. 

Amytis—If you’d only give me an intelligent answer, I’d stop. 

HANNIBAL (rising)—Perhaps I can’t explain my actions. 

Amytis—Perhaps you don’t even know yourself? 

HannipaL—That question of yours disturbed me a little... . 
I’ve asked myself that same thing so many times. 

Amytis—I rather imagined that you had. 

HANNIBAL—One morning we were camped on the banks of the 
Rhone River. It was swollen with the spring floods. I had to 
get my army across—eighty thousand infantry, cavalry, ele- 
phants—with all their supplies. We had no boats of our own; 
there were no bridges. Across the river, a howling mob of Gauls 
was waiting to slaughter us as we landed. From the south, a 
large Roman army was advancing to attack us....I sent a 
small body of men upstream to get across as best they could and 

_to attack the Gauls on their right flank. I was waiting for the 
signal from that detachment, and wondering whether I should 
ever set foot on the opposite bank. . . . As I stood there, I asked 
myself, “Why do I do this? Even if a miracle occurs, and we 
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do cross the river, what then? What will we have gained?” I 
didn’t know. 

Amytis—But you did cross the river, didn’t you, Hannibal? 

HannipaL—Yes—we routed the Gauls, and tricked the Ro- 
mans, and marched on to the Alps. . . . Have you ever tried to 
lead an elephant over a snow peak? 

Amytis—No—that’s one of the many adventures I’ve missed. 

HannrsAt—Our men, who were accustomed to the fierce heat 
of Africa, had to plod through the Alpine snows, many of them 
in their bare feet. They had to drag the elephants and all the 
machinery of war with them, while the natives pushed avalanches 
down on our heads. . . . When we came to the last line of moun- 
tains, and saw Italy spread out at our feet, I asked myself that 
same question. . . . I’ve never been able to find an answer. I’ve 
watched our men slaughter the Romans in one terrible battle after 
another. Through all these years, I’ve seen nothing but death— 
death—and I’ve never been able to find an answer. (He crosses 
over to the right and stands gazing off toward Rome.) 

Amytis—Not even in the key to the city? 

HANNIBAL—For ten years I’ve followed the road that leads to 
Rome—and it’s a hard road to travel, Amytis, It’s littered with 
the bones of dead men. Perhaps they know why they died. I 
don’t. (Amymtis rises and stands behind him.) 

Amytis—And now you’ve come to the end of that road, Han- 
nibal. There’s your goal—before you. You can see the lights 
of Rome clearly, can’t you? Even the lights seem to tremble 
with fear of Hannibal. . . . They know that to-morrow they’ll 
be snuffed out forever. . . . Poor little Rome. ... 


Hannibal is not particularly pleased when Amytis accuses him 
of being proud because people think of him as a cruel, merciless, 
terrifying brute. True, he is not averse to having his enemies 
afraid of him. In fact it would ’not displease him if Amytis were 
herself at least a little more respectful. 

Again he admits that he has no idea why she is there, unless 
it is as a spy. In which case her methods are inexcusably crude. 
Nor can he credit her statement that hers is merely a pleasure 
trip—not with swift, violent death staring her in the face. 

Still she persists such is the fact. She had seen the smoke 
from Hannibal’s camp and she wanted to see the fire. That she 
might get burned she knew—but that only made the adventure 
all the more exciting. 
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Nor is she afraid of what he is pleased to call the divine venge- 
ance of the gods. She is not afraid, though she is not ready to 
die. 


Amytis—I don’t want to die until I have lived. That’s per- 
fectly reasonable, isn’t it? 

HANNIBAL—I can give you death—but I can’t give you life. 

Amytis—How do you know you can’t? 

HANNIBAL—I don’t know what it is. I don’t want to know. 

Amytis—I do want to know. I came here because I was de- 
termined to find out. 

HANNIBAL—Mago was right. Amytis—you’re dangerous. 

Amytis—That’s what they said of me in Rome. But it isn’t 
so. I’m not dangerous. I’m only real. 

HANNIBAL—You might be dangerous to me. 

Amytis—Because you’re afraid I might make yow real. 

HANNIBAL—You can’t do it. No one can. When I was a 
child, my father laid me on the altar of Ba-al and consecrated 
me to the destruction of Rome. Since that moment, I’ve never 
been an individual—I’ve been a force, divinely inspired to crush 
the enemies of Carthage. 

Amytis—You’re using the gods again—as an excuse for your 
own murders. 

Hannipat—tThose who kill for the glory of the gods are not 
murderers. 

Amytis—Who told you that? One of the high priests, I sup- 
pose. 

HannispaL—Ba-al himself has spoken to me. Throughout my 
life I have been driven forward by his voice, saying, “Go on, 
Hannibal, go on, with sword and flame, until you have destroyed 
the glory of Rome.” 

Amytis—That wasn’t the voice of Ba-al, Hannibal. That 
was the voice of the shopkeepers in Carthage, who are afraid 
that Rome will interfere with their trade. . . . Hatred, greed, 
envy, and the passionate desire for revenge—those are the high 
ideals that inspire you soldiers, Roman and Carthaginian alike 

. . and when you realize the shameful futility of your great 
conquests, you turn around and attribute it all to the gods... . 
‘The gods are always convenient in an emergency... . 

HanniBat (slightly nettled)—What, may I ask, is the object 
of all this conversation? Do you think you can talk me away 
from Rome? 
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Amytis—I don’t care what happens to Rome. I’m trying to 
find something in you, something great, something noble, some- 
thing exciting. 

Hannipat—And you expect to accomplish this by insulting 
me, by calling me a rotten murderer, blaspheming my gods. 

Amytis—Good! You're getting angry at last. That’s an en- 
couraging sign! 

HanniBaL—l’m beginning to entertain an extreme dislike for 
you. If you'll forgive me for saying so, you’re becoming some- 
thing of a pest. 

AmytTis—I’ve tried to be interesting. 

HaNnniIBAL—You’ve succeeded in being exceptionally irritating. 
I don’t want to hear any more. You'll have to die. 

Amytis—Right this minute? 

Hannipatr—Yes. I'll be glad to get it over with. (Ju the 
subsequent speeches, Amytis betrays signs of tremulousness. 
Much of her amazing assurance is gone.) 

Amytis—But isn’t this very unusual? 

HannipaL—The execution of an enemy? No, I’m sorry to say 
that it is entirely according to regulations. 

Amytis—Oh, I know that. But you ought not to kill me at 
once, without—without— 

HANNIBAL—Without what? I’ve given you a meal, I’ve an- 
swered your damned questions—what more can I do? 

Amytis—There’s a certain—a certain ceremony to be gone 
through with, isn’t there? 

HANNIBAL—What sort of a ceremony? 

Amytis—But it—it’s so embarrassing to put it into words. 

HANNIBAL—I'll count five. If you can’t find words in that 
time, I’m afraid the subject—whatever it is—will have to re- 
main <clesed forever... . One. . .. Twov i." Three... 
You’d better hurry. ... Four.... 

AmyTis—I can’t say it, Hannibal. You’d better call the 
Sergeant. (There is a long pause, while HANNIBAL studies her 
expression of mute but eloqueni desperation.) 

HaNnnipAL—Oh! (He backs away from her.) Is that the 
ceremony you had in mind? 

Amytis—But no soldier ever kills a woman until he .. . and 
especially if she happens to be attractive. 

HANNIBAL—You rather fancy yourself, don’t you? 

Amytis—Naturally, I shouldn’t have come here at all if I 
had been lacking in a certain amount of self-confidence. 

HaNnnipaL—lI’m sorry to disappoint you. I should have been 
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delighted to justify your confidence if the circumstances had been 
more favorable for a—an event of this kind. 

Amytis—More favorable! How could any circumstances be 
more favorable. Here you are—alone, in the night—with your 
triumphant army behind you, with Rome cringing at your feet. 
Here you are, Hannibal—and here am I! (He makes a step for- 
ward, toward her, and for a moment there is the suggestion that 
he has weakened. But he braces himself, and again steps back.) 

HANNIBAL—I'1l have to decline your kind offer and put you to 
death . . . and this time you won’t be allowed to talk your way 
out of it. 


A piercing shriek is followed by the appearance of Meta, sob- 
bing hysterically. A second later she is followed by Varius, and 
from them and the report of the sergeant it is learned that a 
guardsman had attacked Meta and been promptly knocked down 
by Varius. Amytis is furious and accusing. Hannibal had given 
his word that Meta and Varius would be protected! 

And so they shall be. The offending soldier shall be put to 
death. There has been too much of that sort of misconduct in 
his army, Hannibal admits, and a stop shall be put to it. 

But now they must return to Amytis and the disposal of her 
case. Mago is waiting to take her out and turns to Hannibal for 
the order. 


HANNIBAL—Yes, you can take her out. 

Amytis—TIs it all over, Hannibal? Am I going to die? 

HANNIBAL—You’re going to die. 

Maco—Come on. (He takes her toward the steps.) 

Amytis (turning)—You’ll be sorry, Hannibal. (Ske turns 
and is about to go down the steps.) 

HANNIBAL—Wait a minute, Mago. 

Maco—We mustn’t delay any longer. 

Hannipat—Bring her here. 

Maco—You haven’t changed your mind? 

Hannrpat—Give me your sword. (Maco draws his sword, a 
long dagger, and hands it to HANNtBAL.) I’m going to kill her 
myself. I'll send for you when it’s over. (There is a shrill 
bugle call. Outside, the Corporal is seen changing guard. When 
this is over, the Corporal stands by the curtains at the back, 
prepared to lower them.) 

Maco (crestfallen)—Can’t I stay and watch? 

HANNIBAL—Go on, Mago. 
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Maco (to Amytis)—It’s an honor to die by the hand of Han- 
nibal. Perhaps you deserve it. (There is a note of admiration 
in his voice. He goes out. The Corporal lowers the curtains, 
and as he does so the lights are dimmed. HANNIBAL and AMYTIS 
face each other.) 

HanniBAL—You’ve called me a murderer. You say that I 
glory in my reputation for cruelty. Now I’m going to justify 
that reputation. I shall give you the final satisfaction of know- 
ing that Hannibal, the merciless conqueror of Rome, is not a 
myth. .. . Come here... . (She advances to him, slowly but 
without hesitation. He clutches her throat with his left hand. 
His right hand holds the dagger.) 

Amytis—Why do you choose to have me die this way? 

Hannipat—I couldn’t trust Mago to do this. You might have 
told him some of the things you have told me. He might have 
weakened. 

Amytis—Yes—Mago is a man. You, of course, are a god. 
. . . Perhaps some day you'll discover that you’re a man, too, 
Hannibal—and not ashamed to weaken. . . . Perhaps, some day, 
you'll realize that there’s a thing called the human equation. It’s 
so much more beautiful than war. 

HannipAL—The human equation does not interest me. 

Amytis—Because you don’t know what it is. If you could 
ever find it, you’d know that all your conquests—all your glory— 
are only whispers in the infinite stillness of time—that Rome is 
no more than a tiny speck on the face of eternity—that the gods 
are the false images of the unimaginative—and then you'll wish 
that all that you’ve done could be undone. 

Hannrpat—Where can I go to find this human equation? 

Amytis—It is here—on earth—not on the heights of Olympus. 

HannipaL—Perhaps I'll find it—but never with you. You 
must die. (He is very close to her.) 

Amytis—War is death, Hannibal. Rome is dying, Carthage 
is dying—but we’re alive. . . . You can conquer men, Hannibal. 
You can conquer armies. But you can’t conquer life. 

HANNIBAL—You must die. 

Amytis—Go out and destroy the wind, Hannibal. Destroy 
the stars, and the night itseli—if you can. Then come back and 
kill me. (A bugle is heard, blowing the Carthaginian version of 
“taps” —softly, slowly. HANNIBAL, using all his strength, tries to 
thrust her away from him and lifts the dagger higher, preparing 
to plunge it in her heart. She clings desperately te his arms.) 

HANNIBAL (his voice now tremulous)—You’re going to die! 
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Amytis—Yes—I’m going to die . . . but not until to-morrow. 
... (Her face is close to his—too close. He kisses her. Pres- 
ently, AMytis draws away from him and gazes, unsmilingly, into 
his eyes. THANNIBAL raises the sword, thinks better of it, and 
throws the sword away, vehemently. Again he seizes her in his 
arms and kisses her.) 

The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


Early the next morning the generals, Maharbal, Catharlo and 
Hasdrubal, are gathered in Hannibal’s tent awaiting their in- 
structions as to the assault upon Rome. So eager to fight are 
they that they are ready to fight with each other. 

The cavalry, says Hasdrubal, will go in first. Not, insists 
Maharbal, until after the infantry, which has earned that privi- 
lege, inaugurates the assault. The Numidian cavalry, repeats 
Hasdrubal menacingly, will go in first. They will not! The 
infantry— 

Bloodshed, thinks Hannibal, who now appears, can be averted 
if the honors of entrance are divided. Let Hasdrubal attack 
from the west, Carthalo from the south and Maharbal from the 
north. Mago will take the elephants through the east gate, and 
as all the Romans will concentrate there to see the show the 
others will have no trouble. 

“You can all start at the same time,” he tells them, “and the 
first one to reach the Forum will win a prize.” 

The generals have gone to fall their men in. The sergeant 
has been given his orders to pack up the tent equipment and 
Bala to get his kitchen ready. Hannibal is taking a hasty 
breakfast, principally of bread and wine, while he stands by the 
table. 

“The change in his manner is apparent; he is now gay, buoy- 
ant, carefree and reluctant to concentrate on the serious business 
at hand. He has the air of one who doesn’t much care whether 
school keeps or not.” 

Hannibal sends for Varius and Meta, who come in with their 
hands tightly clasped, “as though they were clinging to each 
other in the face of a common danger.” They are wanted, he 
tells them, in the sleeping room. 

Outside the camp is bestirring itself actively. The orders to 
pack and be prepared to move have been issued. 

Mago, wearing a shiny new uniform, wanders in. Mago is 
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a little miffed, not to say angry. For hours the night before 
he had waited to be sent for and when finally he gave up and 
looked in the tent it was empty and even his supper had been 
eaten. 

“She ate it,” confesses Hannibal, with a sly glance in the di- 
rection of the inner room. 

“Of all the damned outrages!” explodes Mago. 

The army is to move in half an hour. Mago might eat his 
breakfast there to make up for the supper he missed, suggests 
Hannibal, but the pleasantry is wasted on Mago. “I can’t under- 
stand it, Hannibal,” he confesses, a little dolefully; “it’s the first 
serious mistake you’ve ever made.” ! 

“lve made many mistakes, Mago,” Hannibal admits, “but 
this isn’t one of them.” 

Hannibal has left the tent and Mago is eating breakfast when 
Amytis appears. “She is wearing the Pheenician nightgown and 
a brilliant blue cloak. She passes behind the column, going to 
the right to gaze out after Hannibal. ... Amytis is also a 
changed person. There are no evidences of her cheerful flip- 
pancy. She is languorous, meditative, reserved.” 

She accepts Mago’s invitation to breakfast and listens inter- 
estedly to his description of the things that are about to happen 
to Rome. By nightfall there will be nothing left of the city. 

“First we'll slaughter the men,” explains Mago. ‘When we’ve 
got them out of the way we'll start plundering and see what we 
can pick up in the way of loot. After that we’ll set fire to the 
houses, 2. And, thens'.¢.” 

Amytis can guess what will come next. And that Mago will 
prove irresistible to the women of Rome she can have little doubt. 
For his part, Mago would much rather feel that his conquests are 
fairly won than that he is accepted as one of the inevitable con- 
sequences of war. With that thought in mind he has been sav- 
ing the new uniform for the Rome Campaign. 

“To-day the women of Rome will feast their eyes on a real 
Carthaginian soldier,” says he. 

“T’m sure that the women of Rome will be duly appreciative,” 
encourages Amytis. 

The thought that Hannibal may join in the general merriment 
when the army runs wild in Rome is not, however, a particularly 
pleasant one to Amytis. 

A delegation of Romans is announced. They have come under 
a flag of truce. They would like to talk with the commander-in- 
chief and they are headed by one who gives the name of Fabius 
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Maximus. At the mention of which name Amytis hurriedly 
leaves the tent. 

“You'd better not try to communicate with your husband,” 
Mago calls after her. 

“Don’t worry. I won’t,” says she, with conviction. 

Hannibal is summoned and the Romans are brought in. They 
are Fabius, Scipio and Drusus. ‘Fabius is obviously nervous, 
moving as one who expects to be stabbed in the back at any 
moment. He looks apprehensively toward Mago, Maharbal and 
Carthalo. Scipio also regards them, but there is a belligerent 
flash in his eye. He had objected strenuously to this attempt at 
compromise, and during the parley he shows his impatience and 
dissatisfaction with the whole proceeding.” 

As Hannibal confronts his enemies he is very serious. ‘Which 
of you is Fabius Maximus?” he demands. 

“T am,” proudly answers Fabius. 

For a second Hannibal gazes intently at Fabius. “So you’re 
Fabius Maximus,” he continues, finally. And adds, as partly to 
himself: “That explains a great deal.” 

Fabius has come, he explains, to talk things over in a civilized 
manner. Here, he points out, is Hannibal at the gates of Rome 
with a mighty army. Even they, his enemies, are willing to admit 
that. For years Carthage and Rome have been at each other’s 
throats, with terrible losses of men on both sides. And now the 
conflict appears to have reached a crisis. 

Hannibal is willing to admit that Fabius is not overstating 
that fact. 

So, continues Fabius, with Hannibal at the gates of Rome, 
which is protected by at least twenty legions of men (they have 
two legions at the outside, and they are all great-grandfathers, 
Hasdrubal interrupts) what is to be gained by a siege? Many 
gallant young soldiers will be sacrificed, in addition to the inno- 
cent victims, the women and children. Why should that be? 

And what, asks Hannibal, would Fabius suggest be done about 
it. 

Fabius suggests that Hannibal abandon the idea of capturing 
Rome, move his army to some spot not quite so near the city 
and that the Roman soldiers come there in due time to meet 
them in honorable battle. 

In due time, Hasdrubal sneers, will probably be after Fabius 
can get his armies back from Capua and Spain. 

Hannibal is not impressed by Fabius’ plan. “If you think 
you can beg us off with a few hollow words you're damned well 
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mistaken,” he answers the Roman. ‘Our army is mobilized at 
this minute—forty thousand men, waiting for the order to move. 
Within an hour we'll have surrounded Rome—and then we’ll see 
what sort of defense your twenty legions can put up.” 

Scipio can stand no more. He, for one, is ready to fight. He 
has fought Hannibal before and he is ready to fight him again. 
He knew the idea of talking the thing over was all wrong from 
the first. Only a damned woman would have suggested it in the 
first place. Fabius had no business listening to his wife. 

Hannibal is not surprised at this revelation, but at the moment 
he cannot consider domestic affairs of vital importance. He 
sends the Romans back under escort, but he refuses to order the 
attack of his own army, much to Hasdrubal’s disgust. He wants 
time to think it over, and nothing will move him from that stand, 
even though Hasdrubal warns him that to delay the destruction 
of Rome another day means mutiny among the troops. 

The generals are gone and Hannibal is alone when Amytis 
comes to ask still another favor. She wants Varius and Meta 
to be set free and sent back to Sicily. Hannibal agrees to that. 
He will see that they are sent home, and Amytis is grateful. 


HANNIBAL—You too can be saved, Amytis—if you choose. 

Amytis—lIf I choose? 

Hannisat—Did you hear my conversation with your husband? 

Amytis—Yes—I heard it all. 

HaNnipat—I delayed my decision—because I wanted to give 
you your choice. Last night, I should have put you to death. 
I shouldn’t have listened to a word of protest or persuasion. But 
I did listen—and you didn’t die. . . . This morning, it is dif- 
ferent. . . . I can’t destroy Rome until I know what your choice 
is to be. . . . I will spare your husband’s life. You can go back 
to him, and I'll see that you both are allowed to escape—to go 
wherever you please . . . that’s one part of your choice, Amytis. 

Amytis—And the other part? 

HANNIBAL—To go with me. To forget Rome—to forget 
Carthage—to be with me, forever... . 

Amytis—And if I agree to that part of it, will Rome be 
spared? 

Hannipar (emphatically)—No! Whatever your choice, Rome 
must be destroyed! 

Amytis—Then I choose to go back to my husband. . . . Go 
ahead with your great work, Hannibal. Burn Rome to the 
ground; obliterate it. Keep your army here forever, to make 
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sure Rome stays destroyed. Instruct your men to crush any 
blade of grass, any flower that dares to thrust its head above 
the ashes of the dead city. Prolong your victory. Glory in it 
till your dying day. . . . But don’t ever look to me, or to my 
memory, for sympathy or applause. 

HANNIBAL (angrily)—I think I understand you at last. You 
came here to save Rome. If you fail in that, you’re prepared to 
die. For all your talk, you care nothing for me. 

Amytis—You mustn’t believe that, Hannibal. (There is a 
shrill bugle call.) 

HaNnniBpaL—You thought you could save Rome from the des- 
tiny that is ready to overwhelm it! You have tried to build 
walls of words as a defense against my army. 

Amytis—I’m not trying to save Rome, Hannibal. I’m trying 
to save you. 

HANNIBAL—Why do you imagine that I’m worth saving? 

Amytis—Because I want to have you—always—as my posses- 
sion. Let Rome and Carthage remember you as a great general. 
I want to remember you as a conqueror who could realize the 
glory of submission. 

HANNIBAL (challengingly)—And does Rome realize the glory 
of submission? 

Amytis—No, and for that very reason Rome will destroy it- 
self. Success is like a strong wine, Hannibal; give a man enough 
of it, and he’ll drink himself to death. Rome will do that, too, 
if you leave it alone. 

Hannipat—So I’m to leave Rome—and to leave you. Is that 
your choice? 

Amytis—Yes, Hannibal—to leave me with something beauti- 
ful—something that is worth remembering. I don’t want you to 
spoil that. 

Hannrpat—And what shall I have to remember? That I 
marched three thousand miles—and failed. 

Amytis—Ah, but that’s just the point, Hannibal. You haven’t 
failed. 

HannripaLt—lI came to conquer Rome. Anything short of that 
is failure. 

Amytis—Are you sure of that? Are you sure that you didn’t 
come all this way to find your own soul? 

Hannipat—My own soul doesn’t matter, Amytis.. I myself 
amount to nothing. All of us amount to nothing. .. . We stand 
aside and watch ourselves parade by! We’re proud of the brave 
manner in which we step forward, and of the nobility of our 
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bearing, and the sparkle of divine fire that is in our eyes—and 
actually we have no more idea of where we're going, no more 
choice in the matter, than so many drops of water in a flowing 
river. 

Amytis—vYes, and at the end of that river is an endless sea 
of things that are passed. It is called history. When you reach 
that sea, other drops of water may murmur respectfully, “Here 
comes Hannibal, the conqueror of Rome.” But you won’t care. 
Youll only be thankful for the interludes that you have known— 
the moments when you drifted from the main current and found 
peace and contentment in the deep, quiet pools. (They are 
standing close together, facing each other. With sudden, fierce 
strength, HANNIBAL takes her in his arms.) 

HannipaL—l’ll turn away from Rome now, Amytis, if you'll 
come with me. ... Rome can live, Amytis. You can save 
Ite. kaos 
Amytis—I don’t want it to be that way. ... 

Hannipat—lI'll bury my sword before the gates of Rome. Tl 
hand over my command to Hasdrubal. I'll do the one thing I 
thought was impossible: I’ll quit when I’m winning. But I 
can’t do’ this ‘alone, ... «1. can’t)... 

Amytis—No, Hannibal. I don’t want it to be that way. I 
don’t want Rome to be saved because I made this choice. ... 
I want you to do it—to make the decision—to prove that you 
are stronger than your own victorious army... . 

Hannipat—lf I recognize your truths, Ill have to believe 
that all my life has been wasted—that all those men who have 
fallen along the road to Rome have died for nothing. Do you 
want me to believe that? 

Amytis—I do! Ido! I want you to believe that every sacri- 
fice made in the name of war is wasted. When you believe that, 
yowll be a great man. (Gently she strokes his hair.) 1 want 
you to be a great man. (He kisses her desperately.) 


They are still embraced when Mago enters to warn Hannibal 
that the Romans are awaiting his decision. Slowly he relin- 
quishes his grip on Amytis and steps back. 

“You were right, Mago,” he sighs. “I should have let you 
put her to death without further delay.” 

“Ym glad you realize that at last,” replies Mago. “You see 
I’ve had a lot more experience in these matters than you’ve had. 
I understand the risks.” 

Now Hannibal has ordered that the Romans be brought in 
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again, and when Amytis, eager to avoid her husband, starts hur- 
riedly to leave Hannibal calls the guard and places her under 
arrest. 

A moment later Fabius, back from a visit to the elephant 
camp, is startled to come face to face with Amytis. She starts 
weakly to explain when Hannibal interrupts her. 

“Our sentries arrested this woman,’ he declares, harshly. ‘She 
represented herself as your wife.” 

“She is my wife! Amytis, why did you come here?” 

“She told me that she was concerned for your safety,” con- 
tinues Hannibal. “She came to find you.” 

“Amytis! My true, my loyal wife! Do you hear that, Scipio? 
She came to find me.” 

Amytis tries to interrupt. “I can’t let you believe .. .” she 
begins. : 

“She evidently told us the truth,” declares Hannibal, quickly. 
“There is no reason why we should suspect the wife of Fabius 
Maximus. You may release her!” 

Now the Carthaginian generals are in and eager for the word 
to attack. But Hannibal has changed his mind. The Cartha- 
ginian army will proceed at once to Capua. 

But Hasdrubal will not stand for this! What in the name of 
all the gods is the matter with Hannibal? Let him take his 
damned army to Capua if he will—the cavalry will attack Rome! 

Back of him now stand Maharbal and Carthalo. “The trouble 
with you, sir,’ ventures Maharbal, respectfully, “is that you 
know how to gain victories, but not how to use them.” 

But Hannibal is not to be moved. Even though they threaten 
to take over the army and force him to go with them, a prisoner, 
he is not impressed. ‘They have been soldiers too long not to 
take orders. They’ll do as he says and they know it. 

Now they turn to pleading. And to demanding a reason for 
his decision. He at least owes them that. 


HanniBaL (vaguely)—Every one seems to be so damned curi- 
ous about my motives. 

HaspRuBAL—You owe that much to me—to every man in this 
sweating army. Tell us why—why? (HannipaL, suddenly col- 
lected, steps forward toward HasDRUBAL.) 

Hannipat—Ill tell you why, Hasdrubal....QPve had a 
portent. (He says this mysteriously.) 

HAsDRUBAL (awed)—A portent? 

CaRTHALO (even more awed)—From the gods? 
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HaNnipaL—Yes—a portent. from the gods. 

Mauarsat—From Ba-al? 

Hannipat—No—from Tanit, the daughter of Ba-al. (This 
last with a furtive glance toward AMYTIS.) 

Hasprupat—Then there is no hope. If Ba-al has sent his 
daughter to rule our destiny, then we are lost forever. 

HANNIBAL (speaking now directly at Amytis, as though they 
again were alone.) She told me to look for the human equation. 

. “When you have found that,” she said, “you will know that 
all your conquests, all your glory, are but whispers i in the infinite 
stillness of time—that Rome is only a speck on the face of 
eternity.” 

CartHAaLo—tThe gods speak strangely. 

HannrpaL—She told me that I must realize the glory of sub- 
mission. . . . I could only obey. 

Hasprupat—The gods are cruel. 

Hannipat—Cruel—but convenient, in an emergency... . 
(Amytis smiles tenderly.) We're going to Capua—to rest. We 
need rest, more than we need Rome. ... Get to your posts! 
(HaspRUBAL steps forward and confronts FaBius menacingly.) 

HasprusaL—The Carthaginian army retreats, for the first 
time. But don’t try to take credit for that, you Romans! Don’t 
ever forget that it was only the gods themselves who saved Rome 
from the strength of our swords. (He turns, salutes HANNIBAL, 
and strides out, followed by MAHARBAL and CartHaLo. Maco 
ambles in a leisurely manner across the stage and faces AMYTIS.) 

Maco—So Hannibal had a portent, did he? (He turns to 
HANNIBAL.) That’s a new name for it. (He salutes and goes 
out.) 

HaNnniBAL—Fail in the guard, Sergeant. 

SERGEANT—Yes, sir. Hup! (The Sergeant, Corporal, and 
Guardsmen march out.) 

HANNIBAL (to THOTHMES)—Give me your records, Thothmes. 
(TsotHMeEs hands him the records.) You may go. (THOTH- 
MES goes out. Three bugles are heard. HANnrpat looks through 
the sheets of papyrus, and then turns to the Romans.) I have 
here a complete record of our march from Carthage to the gates 
of Rome, I need hardly explain to you that this is a document 
of great historical importance. ‘That being the case... (he 
tears the sheets into small pieces) it is now no longer a docu- 
ment of any importance whatever. The exploits of Hannibal’s 
magnificent army will live only as long as our own memory sur- 
vives. That’s the end of the story, gentlemen. 


‘ 
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Fasrus—Hannibal—you’ve destroyed a chapter of History. 

Hannipat—What difference does it make? In the end, 
there'll be more than enough history to go ’round. 

Scrpro—I have seen you before, Hannibal—in battle. Gods 
or no gods—it is not like you to do this—to retreat. 

HANNIBAL—I’m leaving Rome to an enemy that is crueller 
even thanI am. . . . I shall allow Rome to destroy itself. 

Scrprio—Perhaps we’ll have the chance to fight it out some day. 

HANNIBAL (bowing)—I’m afraid so. (He walks slowly to the 
back, then turns.) 

HannipaL—Fabius, I wish happiness and prosperity to you, 
your wife, and your sons. 

Fasrus—Thank you—but I have no sons. 

HaNNrBAL—You may have... and if you do, I hope that 
your first-born will inherit the qualities of greatness that were 
so evident in his father—that he will duplicate his father’s signal 
triumphs and that he, too, will ultimately discover the human 
equation. ... (He turns to Amytis.) It is so much more 
beautiful than war. 

Amytis (in a whisper)—Hannibal! You’re a great man. (He 
takes an indecisive step toward her as she siands before the col- 
umn; the impulse, however, is only momentary. He steps back.) 

HANNIBAL—Good-by, gentlemen. I wish you luck with your 
conquest of the world. (He goes out. Bata comes in from the 
left, picks up HANNtBAL’s shield, and follows his master out. 
There is a shrill bugle call.) 

Fasrus—What was all that he said about “the human equa- 
tion’? (Drusus goes down the steps at the right, standing at 
the back—still visible—and gazing out after HANNIBAL.) 

Scrpro—-Hasdrubal was right. Hannibal has gone mad. (He 
goes to the back to join Drusus.) 

Fasrus—Let this be a lesson to doubters. Hannibal, with all 
his elephants and all his men, could not subdue the high moral 
purpose of Rome. 

Amytis—Virtue is rewarded—isn’t it, Fabius? (The African 
war drums start beating. The bugles come in, with a suggestion 
of wild, barbaric marching music.) 

Faprus—Virtue, my dear, is the one perfect defense against all 
the evil forces on this earth. 

Scrpio—Look, Fabius—the army has started to move! 
(Fastus goes to the back and looks off toward the left. Amytis 
remains alone before the column.) 

Faprus—What a glorious sight! 
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Scrpio—There’s Hannibal—riding away... . (The terrifying 
sound of the drums and bugles swells in volume, the bugles seem- 
ing to shriek a final message of savage defiance to Rome... . 
Amytis goes to the top of the steps at the back, so that she is 
bchind Fasrus and the others. She smiles sadly, and waves her 
hand to the departing Carthaginians.) 

The curtain falls, 


THE PLAY’S THE THING 
A Comedy in Three Acts by Ferenc Molnar 


Adapted by P. G. WopEHOUSE 


FOR several seasons last passed Gilbert Miller has served as 
managing director of Charles Frohman, Inc. This, as most of 
the world knows, is the firm that assumed the play-producing 
obligations of the late Charles Frohman. A majority of its 
stock, if not all of it, is owned by the Famous Players-Lasky 
Motion Picture Corporation, and to some extent its policies have 
been shaped to serve the interests of the cinema. That, at least, 
was the intention when the picture magnates secured control. 

Mr. Miller, however, being an independent sort and convinced 
in his own mind that a theatre is a theatre while a picture is 
something else entirely, insisted upon and managed to maintain 
a reasonable independence of action in his selection of plays. 

His first production this year, for instance, was “The Captive” 
(September 29), which immediately achieved a sensational popu- 
larity but never, never could be considered a picture possibility. 
His second production was that of a boldly amusing comedy 
written by Ferenc Molnar, called “The Play’s the Thing” 
(November 3), and adapted from the Hungarian for Mr. Miller 
by the English writer, P. G. Wodehouse. There are picture pos- 
sibilities in the Molnar script, but it is seriously to be questioned 
whether they can be so utilized that the censors will approve 
their being capitalized upon the screen. 

Thus Mr. Miller found himself early in the season with two 
big Broadway successes to his credit, which brought him nothing 
better than suspicious glances and limp handshakes from his busi- 
ness associates. 

“The Play’s the Thing” had been tentatively tried in a Great 
. Neck, Long Island, theatre in late October. Two weeks later it 
was brought to the Henry Miller Theatre in New York, open- 
ing November 3. The reviews were mostly enthusiastic, with 
only a dissenting Puritan here and there questioning the good- 
natured boldnesses Mr. Wodehouse had carried over from the 
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Hungarian original. The approval of the first audience was a 
little uncertain, but promising, and within the month a popular 
success was assured. 

The scene is a room in a castle on the Italian Riviera. It is 
two o’clock in the morning, but a distant orchestra is still play- 
ing Leoncavallo’s “Mattinata” and the feeling is that a favored 
part of the world is still awake and enjoying itself. 

The castle room is in darkness. ‘“The only light comes through 
two large French windows at the back. Through them we see 
the moonlit Mediterranean far below, the vague outlines of the 
precipitous coast, twinkling lights along quays and esplanades and 
here and there the faint glow from some lighted window.” 

There are, it is soon discovered, three darker shadows moving 
about in the room. “The lighted ends of their three cigarettes 
prick the blackness. There is a long pause. It is almost em- 
barrassingly long. Just before one wonders if anything is ever 
going to happen a man’s voice breaks the silence.” 

Then one of the three finds an electric switch, the lights are 
turned on and a room beautifully furnished in Italian Renais- 
sance is revealed. 

The three shadows are likewise discovered to be two play- 
wrights and a composer. The playwrights are Sandor Turai and 
a chap named Mansky, his collaborator. The composer is their 
youthful protégé, Albert Adam, who, if their confidence in him 
is not misplaced and nothing happens to halt or interfere with 
his career, is destined to achieve a sensational success. 

These three, it is further revealed, largely by their “shop 
talk,” which is aptly concerned with the most practical way in 
which a playwright may introduce his characters in a play,— 
these three have come to the castle to surprise their prima donna, 
Nona Szabo, with whom young Adam is in love, and, second, to 
celebrate the completion of the play in which Ilona is to appear. 

Incidentally the visit may be classified as one having its “good 
business” aspects. “When a composer is happy he writes song 
hits,” asserts Turai. “When a prima donna is happy she stops 
singing off the key. And the librettists gather royalties from 
the resulting triumph.” 

Till now everything has worked out beautifully. Turai has 
been able to secure the suite adjoining that occupied by Ilona 
and although he is a little disappointed to find that the prima 
donna is not in the castle, but away on a picnic, he feels sure 
the success of their surprise will be all the greater. 

It is his plan that they shall wait until Ilona comes in and is 
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all comfortably tucked in her little bed and then, with Adam 
softly playing the waltz from the forthcoming opera on the piano, 
and Turai singing, they will waken their divinity and bring her 
forth to greet them. Particularly to greet Adam. 

Mansky, however, is for going to bed. There is no telling 
when the picnic party will return. Adam frankly confesses an 
intention of taking a hot bath. But Turai is wide awake and 
full of thoughts. Sentimental thoughts, many of them. Thoughts 
of Adam’s grandmother, who had brought the boy up after his 
parents died. Of Adam’s mother, a gentle and beautiful woman. 
And of Adam himself, who, if Turai can bring it about, is going 
to escape most of the struggles and heartaches and wasted energy 
genius is so often heir to. ‘“You’ve got a very clever man be- 
hind you pushing you on,” he laughingly assures Adam. “So 
run away and have your bath and sleep and dream and love and 
enjoy this beautiful world and all that there is in it. Happiness 
will make your music all the sweeter.” 

Mansky grumbles something about it being a shame to encour- 
age Adam to be a dreamer when he ought to be “learning that 
life isn’t all music and roses and happiness.” But Turai is satis- 
fied and so is Adam. 


Apam—lI think I’m going to like this place. Well, gentlemen, 
before I go, one last word. I am very fond of both of you. I 
am finding life very beautiful. And I am very happy. (Apam 
goes out. Once again the distant orchestra is heard, this time 
playing the Brise Argentine.) 

Turat—Which startling utterance seems to call for a glass of 
very old brandy. (He crosses to the bell rope on left wall and 
pulls it.) 

Mansky—Make it two. 

TuraI—It’s nice to see the boy so happy. Now I’m on the 
shady side of fifty, I find myself full of parental affection and 
nobody to lavish it on. (Reflectively.) Yes—his mother was a 
gentle, beautiful woman. (He goes up to window, and looks 
down the cliff.) They’re still dancing down there on the hotel 
terrace. With spotlights on the dancers. With that dark blue 
sky in the background and the colored lights on the water, that 
wouldn’t make a bad setting for a first act finale. (MANsxky, 


who has just taken a cigarette from his case, snaps it shut with 


irritation.) Yes, I’m coming to think the boy’s right and life 
is beautiful. 
Mansky—Sandor. 


« AB 
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Turai—Yes? 

Mansxy—I didn’t like to tell you before, though it really be- 
longs to Friday, too. 

Turai—tTell me what? 

Mansky (sits on bench with the unconscious yclisks of the con- 
firmed pessimist)—Something rather unpleasant. A little piece 
of news. Rather unpleasant. (The music has stopped. Turat, 
who has been at the window, turns toward MANSKY.) 

Turat—You’re a queer chap. Just when a man’s feeling happy 
for five minutes you have to come along and take the joy out of 
life. 

Mansxy—It concerns you, too. It’s rather unpleasant. 

Turat (going to MANsky—speaks ironically)—Well, come on, 
old friend. Ruin my evening. What is it? 

Mansxy—I was looking in the visitors’ book downstairs, and I 
saw a certain name. (Puffs cigarette.) Yes, it’s rather un- 
pleasant. 

Turat—Don’t sit there making my flesh creep. What name 
did you see in the visitors’ book? 

ANSKy—Almady. 

Turat—tThe actor? 

Manskyv—Yes. 

Turati—He’s here? 

Manskyv—He is. 

Torat—H’m. This is, as you say, rather unpleasant. 

Mansky—You realize what this means? 

Turar—It means that you’re thoroughly happy. 

Mansxy—Not at all. I may be a pessimist, but unfortunately 
I’m a tender-hearted pessimist. When I am proved right, I do 
not enjoy the fact. The fact is that Mr. Almady is here. 

Turai—But how? Why? He hasn’t been invited here for 
ten years. I always understood he spent his summers with his 
wife and children at Lake Balaton. 

Mansxy—I suppose he fished for an invitation. He prob- 
ably had his reasons. 

Turat—Does our young friend know anything about that busi- 
ness? 

Mansky—He hasn’t an inkling of the part Mr. Almady has 
played in his fiancée’s life. 

Turar—wWell, hang it all, it wasn’t so much of a part. What 
does it amount to? When she was starting on the stage he gave 
her lessons in voice production. And then—well, it was just the 
usual business—the romantic leading actor and the little pupil. 





» New York 
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“THE PLAY’S THE THING” 


Dwornitschek: “The champagne, sir. Mumm’s Gordon Rouge— 
just as you ordered.” 
' Turai: “’M, yes. But that was a long time ago. A very long 
time ago. Since then the world has changed quite a good deal. 
However, the motto of the Turais is ‘Never refuse champagne.’ 
So, put it down.” 


(Holbrook Blinn and Ralph Nairn) 
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The sort of thing that lasts a couple of months at the outside. 
And, besides, it was all over and done with long ago. 

Mansky—Apparently it is mot over and done with. 

Turat—Rot! Because by pure chance he happens to be in 
the same house? 

Mansxy—lIt isn’t pure chance. It’s impure intention. Use 
your intelligence, man. Ilona was Almady’s discovery—he 
taught her all she knows. 

Turat—That’s a thing of the past. Ilona’s intelligent. She’s 
in love and she’s engaged to be married. And you know how 
wholeheartedly, how passionately, an actress can be engaged 
when she is engaged to be married. I’m bound to say I’m not 
remarkably enthusiastic about this match, but if it makes the 
boy happy that’s the main thing. My dear chap, you’re crazy. 
She wouldn’t be such a fool . . . with a worn-out elderly actor— 
a father of a family—with four children. She’s got too much 
sense. 

Mansky—I never said a word about that. I merely said I 
had seen his name in the visitors’ book. That means he is stay- 
ing here. Is that pleasant? No. It is unpleasant. That was 
all I said. I now say something more. We ought to have wired 
Tlona that we were coming to-night. 

Turar—lI admit it. You’re right again. So be happy. Never 
surprise a woman. Always wire her in plenty of time. On 
_ several occasions in a longish life I have prepared a joyful sur- 
prise for a woman, and every time I was the one surprised. The 
telegraph was invented for no other purpose than that women 
should not get surprises. 


The footman’s name is Johann Dwornitschek. He is a loqua- 
cious and a solicitous servant, eager to serve, eager to talk, sorry 
he is unable to tell Turai more than that the fair Ilona is popu- 
lar at all the hotel picnics, that she is, as the playwright suspects, - 
frequently in the company of Almady the actor and that, in view 
of the fact that the picnickers have taken a considerable supply 
of liquor and a gypsy band with them, it is extremely unlikely 
that they will return early. 

In this surmise, however, he is wrong. A slamming door 
plainly suggests that Ilona is already back in her room. Soon 
there can be no mistake, because Ilona is singing joyously an 
aria from a popular operetta. Turai, made happy by the turn 
of events, orders champagne from Dwornitschek and goes to call 


his companions. 
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Now the voice of Almady is heard through the wall. It rises 
above Ilona’s singing, and is a voice of protest. How can she sing 
when he is tortured—tortured by the very dear nearness of her 
and by her coldly repeated suggestions that inasmuch as she did 
not invite him to come home with her, and certainly not to walk 
thus boldly into her bedroom at such an hour in the morning, 
the least he can do is to get out and stay out. 

“Everything’s over and ended,” Ilona’s voice is heard saying. 
“T’ve put you out of my life forever. I’m engaged to be mar- 
ried and I intend to be a good little wife. You’ve no right to 
behave like this.” 

“No right? I, who made you? I, with whom you have lived 
so many hours of madness—wonderful—unforgettable—” 

“Not unforgettable at all. Watch how quickly /’m going to 
forget them. Do go away and leave me alone. Don’t touch me. 
(Pause.) Stop, I won’t let you kiss me. Can’t you understand 
my fiancé will be arriving any day now?” 

“Tl kill him!” threatens Almady. 

Soon it appears from Ilona’s protests that Almady is actually 
crying, acting like a great baby in fact, and she is sufficiently 
sorry for him to let him kiss her. After which she again insists 
that he must go. Go into the ante-room, if he likes, and help 
himself to the liquor, but go. She is tired, she wants to get into 
her nightie, and she doesn’t want him either coming back or 
peeking. 

Now the three organizers of the surprise visit return and, 
under Turai’s direction, arrange themselves close to Ilona’s wall. 
They are all ready with their welcoming song, Turai’s hand is 
uplifted to give them the beat, when they, too, hear voices. 


Atmapy’s VoricE—I worship you—I adore you! (The three 
are riveted where they stand, transfixed with amazement.) 

TLona’s VorceE—Are you starting all over again? 

Atmapy’s Vorce—Yes, I am. All over again. I love you as 
the church steeple loves the cloud that settles above it and floats 
away with the first passing breeze. I can’t go on living without 
you. Not a week, not a day, not an hour. (The three men turn 
simultaneously. ) 

Itona’s VoIcE (contemptuously)—Just words. 

Atmapy’s VortcE—It’s the truth. I’m crazy about you. And 
you—you’ve used me up and squeezed me like a lemon, and 
now you want to throw me away. 

Itona’s Vorce—I don’t want to throw you away, silly. 
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Where’s the sense in raving like this? Oh, come on, then. Come 
here and let me kiss your beautiful classic brow. 

Apam—She said—did you hear what she said? 

Atmapy’s Votce—That’s not a kiss—that’s a tip— Nothing 
but a paltry tip. 

MANsky (sinks into chair). 

ILona’s Vorce—Don’t shout like that. 

Atmapby’s VotcE—I will shout. I’m a squeezd lemon. That’s 
what I am— (Sobs.) A lemon! The whole world shall know 
that I’m a lemon. 

Itona’s Vorce—Get off your knees. And, oh, please, do stop 
crying. I can’t bear it. You know how fond I am of you. 
(Turat and Mansxy clap their hands to their heads. ADAM 
collapses on the piano stool.) 

Atmapby’s VorceE—Those nights of love—those flaming won- 
derful nights! Have you forgotten them so completely? 

Apam (looking up)—That’s Almady. 

Mansxy—You can’t be sure. 

TurAI (turns to Mansky)—Don’t be an ass. Don’t try to de- 
ceive a musician about a voice. There’s no use talking—the 
thing’s a tragedy and we’ve got to face it. 

Mansxy—Friday! 

Itona’s Votce—Stop! Control yourself. 

Atmapy’s VorcE—You ask me to control myself—wheén I look 
at that—at that perfect shape. The rose flush of that skin. 

ILtona’s Vorc—E—Hands off! 

Atmapy’s VotcE—My God! How round it is! How smooth, 
how velvety—and how fragrant. (A pause.) 

Itona’s Vortc—E—Don’t bite! 

Atmapy’s Vorce—I must. I am so hungry. . 

Turat (to ApAm and patting him on the shoulder) —1 think 
you had better go, old man. Go and turn in in our room. 

Apvam (bitterly)—And I thought she was a Madonna. Hold- 
ing her in his arms—stroking— (Rising in sudden fury and rush- 
ing to the door.) God, I could kill him! 

Turat (restraining him)—Steady, old man, steady. (ADAM 
covers his ears with his hands.) 

’ Atmapy’s Vortce—Ah, well! I see I am nothing to you any 
more. 

Izona’s VotcE—Oh, for goodness sake. I swear that no man 
has ever meant so much to me as you. From the top of your 
head to the soles of your feet you are a man! Who should know 


that better than I? 
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Turat—Come, come, my boy—let’s get out of this. 

Mansxy (goes to Apam)—Come on, old chap. You're going 
to sleep in our room. (Turat and Mansxy lead him to stairway.) 

ApamM—Sleep! (He goes out at right. Turat and MANSKy 
are on the landing.) 

Itona’s VotcE—Oh! Don’t look so pathetic. . . . Well, come 
here—kiss me. 

Manskxy—lI was right— We ought to have sent a telegram. 
(He goes out at right. Turat comes down to table, lights a 
cigarette and sits on edge of table.) 

ALMADy’s VoricE—I want you to remember that kiss forever. 

Itona’s VorcE—It was your old kiss. Sweet and burning— 
like hot punch. But do be a dear and go away now. It was 
mad of you to come here. If my fiancé ever hears of this Ill 
kill myself. Oh, damn my idiotic sentimentality for getting me 
into this mess. You must leave here to-morrow on the first 
train. He'll be here any day now. (Turar shifts uneasily.) 
Every day I’ve been expecting a telegram. (TURAT groans.) 
Get out, I tell you, get out! 

Atmaby’s VorceE—If you insist, dear heart, so be it! Your 
word is law. JI am going to bed now. Farewell, dear heart. But 
grant me one last kiss. 

Turat (to himself)—Damn all fools who don’t know when 
they’ve had enough. 

Itona’s VorcE—Go now— 

AtmaDy’s VoIcE—So be it. Good night, dear heart. 

Itona’s VotcE—Good night, you baby. (Silence. A door is 
heard closing.) , 

Turat (to himself)—At last! Good night, dear heart! 
(After a moment he sits down in armchair. Pause. Mansky 
reénters.) 

Mansxy (with a gesture of inquiry toward Itona’s room) 
This silence—what does it mean? 

Turat—This silence is a highly moral silence. The baritone 
hero has departed. And the fair heroine has deposited herself in 
bed. 

Mansxy—After depositing us in the worst mess in my whole 
experience. Wasn’t it awful? 

Turai—Awful! 


It is Adam’s future that most concerns Turai. Careers have 
been ruined by no greater shocks than that the boy will suffer 
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eo of Ilona’s duplicity. Something must be done about 
that. 

Suddenly, despite the interruptions of the chattering Mansky, 
an idea forms in Turai’s mind—that he prefers to work out 
alone. He needs no collaborator. Mansky doesn’t relish that 
kind of talk, but he can do nothing more than make the best 
of it. He is, however, not without ideas of his own. 


Mansky—My own humble suggestion would be to wake her 
up now and have a little chat. 

Turat—What about? 

Mansky (starting across)—I’ll rout her out. 

Turat (excitedly)—For heaven’s sake, no! The only thing a 
woman can do is deny everything. What could she deny? Could 
she unsay those words of hers? Gloss over that mad sensual 
outburst? Explain her half-hearted resistance? Of course, she 
might point out that it was nice of her to forbid the man to 
bite. No, I can’t quite see where denials come in. 

Manskyv—Women have lots of other tricks. Falling on their 
knees—fainting—bursting into tears—laughing hysterically—or 
just going rigid all over. 

Turat—That might be good enough for you or me. When 
you’re a middle-aged dramatist, you welcome a chance to do the 
noble, forgiving business. It’s good theatre. But that boy in 
there is twenty-five and he isn’t a dramatist. So think again. 

Mansxy (collapsing hopelessly in armchair)—Then there’s no 
solution to the problem. 

Turat—tThere’s a solution to everything—one has only to find 
it. 

Mansxy—By Jove! Rather a good line, that. 

Turat—Not bad. Jot it down. (Mansxy does so, on his 
cuff.) And now the most important thing is—be very tactful 
and understanding with the boy. Sit by his bed till he falls 


asleep. 
Mansxyv—He won’t sleep to-night. 
Turat—Give him something to make him . . . he must have 


sleep. ‘To-morrow’s going to be a big day. One false move and 
he will be the center of a record scandal. It would break his 
heart. And on his peace of mind depends . . 

Mansxy—Our success. Capacity business. A year’s run. 

Turat—Beastly words. 

Mansxyv—And yet only yesterday—how beautiful they 
sounded! 
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Turati—Go away. I'll take on this job. (Riéses.) Leave 
everything to me, and base your confidence on past experience. 
Which shows the moment you stop trying to help me, I can solve 
anything. 

Mansxky (bows stiffly and turns toward stairs)—Thank you, 
my dear fellow. 

Turat—Not at all. 

Mansxy—Good night. 

Turai—Good night. See you to-morrow. Till then, don’t 
leave him for an instant. That’s official. I’ve enjoyed our little 
talk so much. Good night. 

Mansxy—Good night. (Goes out at right. TuRat goes to 
table, sits and jots down some more notes. There is a knock at 
door left to hall.) 

Turai—Come in. (DWworNITSCHEK enters with cooler and 
champagne, four glasses on a tray.) 

DwornitscHEK—The champagne, sir. Mumm’s Cordon 
Rouge—just as you ordered. 

TurRal (motioning it away)—’M yes. But that was a long 
time ago. A very long time ago. Since then the world has 
changed quite a good deal. However, the motto of the Turais 
is “Never refuse champagne,” so put it down. (DworNITSCHEK 
places tray on the table and the cooler on the floor.) 

DwornitscHEK—Will four glasses be sufficient, sir? 

Turai—Three more than sufficient. 


Armed, then, with the champagne, writing materials, and a 
promise of complete quiet until he is called for breakfast at 6, 
Turai goes to the library to work out his idea. 

The curtain falls. 


7106 tam 8 


Next morning as the clock is striking six Dwornitschek opens 
the door of the playwright’s sitting room to find Sandor Turai 
up and dressed, enjoying the golden sunshine that streams over 
the very blue Mediterranean and into the room. ‘Turai is read- 
ing over the loose pages of a manuscript and he is ready for the 
breakfast that Dwornitschek and his lackeys bring him. 

With the lackeys: gone, the breakfast partly disposed of and 
Dwornitschek finally convinced that there is nothing more he 
can do to make his favorite guest comfortable, Turai picks up 
a phone and calls the number of Ilona Szabo’s room. 
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Ilona, heard again through the thin partition, sleepily answers 
and is finally made conscious of her friends’ nearness and the 
advisability of her immediate attendance upon them. A moment 
later Ilona appears. “She is an extraordinarily beautiful blonde | 
young woman. Having just got out of bed and slipped a flimsy, 
alluring negligee over her nightie, she is somewhat disheveled.” 

Ilona is also considerably perturbed by Turai’s account of the 
previous night’s revelations. Quite hysterical in fact, and eager 
to do anything she can do to help them all out of the mess they 
seem to be in. Otherwise she can think of nothing to do but 
kill herself. 

“You know I worship Albert,” she insists, weepily; “if any- 
body knows that you do. I’ve been a different woman since I 
met him. He looks on me as a saint. (Turat gives her a quick 
tronic glance.) And he’s right. I ave turned into a saint since 
I began to love him. It was the only thing I wanted to do in 
life—to keep straight for his sake. I was so happy. (She sinks 
into armchair crying.) I love him so.” 

“And yet you can’t be true to him.” 

“You’ve no right to say that. It was nothing but my damned 
sentimentality. You know very well that affair with that beast 
Almady didn’t last a couple of months. First he gave me breath- 
ing lessons and taught me how to throw my voice—”’ 

“Ves, he taught you that all right,” admits Turai, with a sig- 
nificant glance at the bedroom wall. 

Ilona swears she is through with Almady, and thoroughly 
ashamed of herself for having even let him linger over his fare- 
wells. Now she is eager to know and to help with Turai’s plan. 

Almady is also summoned by telephone, roused from his bed 
and informed that his attendance upon the conference is a matter 
of life and death, particularly death. The summons hurries the _ 
actor, and a moment later he all but bursts into the room in a 
high state of nervous apprehension. “He is attired in elaborate, 
not to say loud, house pajamas. A tall and but recently hand- 
some man, now well into middle age, Almady is first, last and 
always the actor. He dramatizes every moment of his existence. 
He does not walk, he struts; he does not talk, he declaims.” 

Almady is, in his turn, also greatly excited by Turai’s recital 
’ of the situation. Being the father of a family, he sees even more 
plainly than Turai had hoped he would the necessity of doing 
what he can to keep his recent activities from becoming public. 
Failing in that, he, too, is willing to die. He would like to die 
with Ilona, but she won’t let him. She prefers to die alone. 
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They will neither of them do anything so silly, Turai insists. 
They will do nothing more than to follow his orders, and follow 
them scrupulously. Then he outlines his plan. 


Turat—In that room next door—last night—something oc- 
curred. 

ILtona (ashamed)—Yes, yes, please. We know what occurred. 

Turat—That is just what you don’t know. You are now going 
to hear. What occurred was the rehearsal of a play. Do you 
grasp my meaning? 

ILona—In the middle of the night? 

Tursai—In the middle of the night. 

Atmapy—How do you mean—the rehearsal of a play? 

Turat—Your very loud remarks, so loud that they actually 
penetrated the wall—were dialogue from a play. Now, do you 
understand? 

Irona—I do. (To Atmapy.) Don’t you—idiot? . (Rises.) 
It’s the most marvelous, wonderful idea, you old darling. ... 
(She is just about to embrace TurRat, when she stops in conster- 
nation.) 

Turai—What’s the matter? 

ILona—It’s no good. He’d never believe it. 

Turai—Why wouldn’t he believe it? 

ILona—Where on earth is there a play with lines in it like 
those? ; 

Turat—Where? (Picking up pile of papers from the table.) 
Here! 

Itona—What do you mean? 

TuRAI (pointing)—Here you are. Here’s the play. This is 
it. 

Trona—Who wrote it? 

Turat—I did. Don’t stare at me, my dear child, with those 
starry eyes of blue. (Sits on bench.) Rather ask when I wrote 
it. 

Itona—When could you have written it? 

Turat—This morning—between four and six. After all, one is 
either a playwright or one isn’t. Half of it I heard through the 
wall; the other half I wrote to fit. In this life, every one has 
to fight with his own weapons. My weapon is the pen! And 
on this occasion I hope it will prove considerably mightier than 
the sword. I am feeling this morning like an acrobat who for 
once has the chance to use his skill to save a life. I don’t sup- 
pose any play has ever yet been written with such purely altru- 
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istic motives. Well, there you are. There’s the play. Read it— 
learn it and play it. (He gives her the manuscript.) 

Itona—Play it? 

Turat—Naturally you must play it. How else can you make 
him believe without a shadow of doubt that what you were say- 
ing last night was just dialogue? Off you go. Dress rehearsal 
early this evening. Opening to-night. 

AtmaDy—To-night? But where? 

Turai—At the concert, of course. After dinner in the ball- 
room. (Yo ILtona.) You’re down on the program already for 
something or other. 

ILona—A couple of songs. (Contemptuously.) He’s to recite 
some poems. 

Turar—Then there’ll be a slight change in the program. He'll 
act with you instead—a one-act play. 

Itona (looking at script)—But how on earth can I learn all 
this by to-night? 

Turar—Well, really! Last night you knew it well enough. 
(Atmapy sighs deeply.) What’s the matter with you? 

AtmaDy—Mr. Turai, that was a sigh of relief. Do you know 
my wife? 

Turat—I do. Didn’t I tell you that it was a matter of death? 

Atmapy—How can I ever thank you? (He holds out his hand. 
TuRAI ignores it.) 

Turat—Don’t bother to try. If you think I’m doing this for 
your sake, my good man, you're greatly mistaken. Unfortu- 
nately, my life-saving apparatus is so constructed that you auto- 
matically have to be rescued too. 

Itona—Oh, but listen... . 

Turai—Now what is it? 

ILtona—What earthly reason could we have had for rehearsing 
at three in the morning? 

Turai—That’s what I ask myself, but I answer myself—quite 
simple. You had to play the thing to-night. You’d lost a lot 
of time on a picnic. Every moment was precious. You were so 
conscientious that when you came home you insisted on rehears- 
ing even though it was three o’clock in the morning. 


Ilona phones to Mr. Mell, the director of the concert, to warn 
him of the change that will have to be made in the program. She 
and Mr. Almady have decided to do a sketch—a: little thing 
from the French by—by Geraldy. Mr. Mell is delighted. He 
knows every line of Geraldy. In that case, Turai whispers 
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hoarsely, the sketch is by Sardou. Mr. Mell is not so well ac- 
quainted with Sardou. Only knows his “Hedda Gabbler.” 
Which clears that situation nicely. 

But now Ilona, glancing through the script, takes exception to 
the first of the inaccuracies she discovers. 

“Vou make me say: ‘Your kiss is revolting to me.’ What I 
really said was—” 

““That was your old kiss. Sweet and burning, like hot 
punch,” quotes Turai. “I know. My memory is excellent. 
But fortunately we got the boy out of the room before you got 
that far.” 

Almady, too, objects to this reflection upon his osculatory gifts, 
but gets little satisfaction from Turai. Whether they like his 
play or do not like it, they will have to play it and play it as 
it is written. And they will do well to study with particular 
care those parts of it which are quoted verbatim from their 
slushy conversation of the night before. 


ILtona (rveads)—Odd—I hardly remember— 

Turar—I do. Nor is your fiancé likely to have forgotten. 

Itona (reading)—“I worship you. I adore you. I love you 
as the church steeple loves the cloud that settles on its summit.” 
(Atmapy turns away, embarrassed.) Just words! 

Atmapy (takes script)—“You have used me up and squeezed 
me like a lemon.” 

ILona (takes script)—Yes, now I remember— 

AtMapy—It’s all down, word for word. (Turat takes script.) 

Turar—Yes, the passage is underlined in red ink. Three 
pages—here—from page sixteen. It goes on “Come here and let 
me kiss that beautiful classic brow’’—and then—this is the worst 
bit, here—this mad outburst of sensuality— (Reads rapidly.) 
“When I look at that—at the perfect shape. The rose flush of 
that skin— Just to stroke it... 

Itona—Yes, but I... 

Turar—I know, I know. (Reads.) “Hands off!” you said. 
But he couldn’t have obeyed you for he goes on “My God! How 
round it is! How smooth! How velvety!” And then I’m 
afraid he must have got very close indeed for he adds, “And how 
fragrant.” That’s right, isn’t it? 

Atmapy—Quite right. It was fragrant. 

Irona—But I... 

TuraI—No, my dear, you did mot. There was a complete si- 
lence until you exclaimed, “You mustn’t bite...” (Both turn 
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away.) Yes, I should think you would be ashamed of yourselves. 
(He gives Itona the script.) All right, then; copy it out and 
learn it. If you ever studied parts in your lives, study these. 
We'll have the dress rehearsal at seven-thirty sharp, here in this 
room. Ill give you a run through. And after dinner, first per- 
formance. And now—? 

ILona—Out we go, eh? 

TurRaI—You took the words out of my mouth. And don’t for- 
get, we’ve not seen each other for three months. 

Itona—All right—three months. 

ALMaDy (going out)—A colossal brain! (They bow.) 

Turar—I thank you. 


Ilona and Almady are in Ilona’s room studying, and Turai has 
resumed his interrupted breakfast when Mansky puts in an ap- 
pearance. He is a doleful and dejected collaborateur this morn- 
ing. Hasn’t slept. Can’t eat. Adam, he reports, lay awake all 
night staring at the ceiling. He is now dressing, and the worst 
can be expected. 

Still, Turai refuses to be downcast. He has decided, he tells 
Mansky, to do everything he can to cause Adam to break with 
Ilona, because that is the surest way to bring them together. 

“Tf he casts her off forever—in two weeks he’ll be rushing 
after her and falling at her feet. The lady—after a little coax- 
ing—will allow herself to melt. He will coax a little more. She 
will melt a little more. Finally she will melt altogether—and the 
curtain will fall on the lovers’ slow embrace.” 

Adam has put on his white flannels, but he also is very solemn 
and miserable when he meets his friends this morning. He has 
decided that he wants to get away. There is a great crack in 
his heart and he is very unhappy. Once away he will tear up 
all the music he has ever written for Ilona, tear it up and burn 
it. After that he is not certain what will happen. ‘Turai tries 
to help him. 


Turat—Now listen to me, my boy. Sit down. (Apam sits.) 
What has happened, has happened. It’s over, done with, a thing 
of the past. And I’m going to say something to you now which 
no young person will ever believe. You’re twenty-five and you’re 
gifted. The world’s at your feet. And that world, let me re- 
mind you, contains a great many million women. 

Apam—What good are they to me? I only wanted this one. 
(Rises.) Can’t we get away now—at once. I won’t see her! 
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Turat—Oh, yes, you will. No scandals, if you please. You 
arrived here late at night; everybody knows she is your fianceé; 
you can’t run away this morning. Now, I’m not going to urge— 
in fact, I—er—positively forbid you to become reconciled to 
her,—but you must do the sensible thing. In the course of the 
morning we will go to her and pay our respects, and stay on 
here another day or two, and we will not breathe a word of what 
happened last night. You will behave towards her quite nicely 
and naturally. I know it will hurt. It’s a bitter pill to swallow. 
But to-day you are a man. 

Apam—Yes. Your’re right. 

Turar—Up with the head and out with the chin and damn 
everybody! That’s the stuff. The day after to-morrow, when 
we leave, you shall write her a letter, and let yourself go as 
much as you like. And, no matter how it may hurt, you have 
finished with that woman forever. 

Apam (with an effort)—Very well. And if—it should hurt 
too much, don’t be afraid that I'll go back to her. I'll always 
have pluck enough to put a bullet through my head. 

Mansky—There! See where you have got us to with your 
psychology. 

Turat (to ApAM)—You ought to be ashamed of yourself. 

ADAM (smilingly)—It’s all right. It was silly of me to talk 
nonsense like that. I won’t let you down. You shall be satisfied 
with me. 

Mawnsxy (fo Apam)—Good. Then you won’t—er—tear any- 
thing up? 

Apam—No. 

Turai—You’ll behave towards Ilona as if nothing had hap- 
pened? 

Apam—Yes. Honor bright. (He holds out his hand.) 

Tura (rises)—I am satisfied. 


Mansky is sufficiently relieved to eat a second breakfast. He 
tries earnestly to get Adam to join him, but the boy has little 
interest in food. At the moment he is more concerned for Turai 
than he is for himself. The playwright has suddenly fallen into 
a state of deep thought and it is not easy to rouse him. 

Turai, it appears, taking up again the subject of the technique 
of playwriting, is now faced by a new problem. Last night he 
was asking them the best and most interesting way to begin a 
play. Now he would like to know the best way to end a second 
act. 
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“Oh, come and end your breakfast,” growls Mansky. 

“No, it’s worrying me,” insists Turai. “Take this situation of 
ours, for instance—just as we did yesterday— We have had a 
curious experience. We arrived perfectly happy and immediately 
got a terrible shock—a ghastly disillusionment. We’ve managed 
to survive it, and we’ve got ourselves in hand again. But, sup- 
pose these things had happened not in real life but on the stage— 
suppose this were not a real room but a painted set—suppose 
we three were characters in a play who had just passed through 
the experiences we have passed through—” 

“Well?” 

‘Well, how would you end the act?” 

It is Mansky’s belief that the act is ended already, but Turai 
disagrees. There is still something that might happen, some- 
thing that should happen. A new note of suspense is needed, 
and a punch if possible. Something to snap up the interest of 
the audience and give it a jolt. 

Mansky has an idea. He prefers a quiet, effective, French type 
curtain—the “sophisticated, lightly sentimental, smile-behind-the- 
tear” sort of thing. They sit down to breakfast (audiences al- 
ways like to see actors eat according to Mansky), they fill their 
glasses and, following a couple of smart lines, like “Always re- 
member that in affairs of the heart it is not the first victory 
that makes us men, but the first defeat,”’ they drink to the toast, 
“To woman’s treachery, which has made our child a man!” 

“Rotten!” grunts Turai. ‘Tame! Feeble! Nothing in the 
nature of a high spot. I’m not saying it isn’t pretty and grace- 
ful. Charming, even—but it lacks suspense.” 

They ask Adam how he would end the act. Adam answers 
with considerable intensity that he would take it up to the point 
of Mansky’s toast “To woman’s treachery,” then he’d say: “No, 
I won’t drink any toast,” and smash the glass against the wall, 
which he does, somewhat to their consternation. Mansky admits 
such a scene might be effective. 

“That woman was not just an incident in my life,” continues 
Adam, rapidly losing control of himself and becoming somewhat 
hysterical. “She was my first great passion. I promised to act 
as if nothing had happened. I meant to keep that promise. But 
when I remember that I gave her my life and that she whispers 
words of love to another man—and—and kisses another man, 
that’s such unbearable, burning torture that the only right so- 
lution—” 

Suddenly Adam stops, grabs the small game carving knife from 
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the table and would have stabbed himself if Turai had not leaped 
forward and caught his arm. 

“What the devil do you think you’re doing?” demands Turai. 

“Just—finishing the act,” bitterly replies Adam. 

But that, too, would be a quite impossible curtain, insists 
Turai. ‘“Death’s all right for the end of a play, but absolutely 
no good for a second act. Besides, the scene was too crude. I 
don’t say the gallery might not like it, but think what the critics 
would say. They would despise melodrama. Suspense is what 
you want—suspense and then a quick curtain.” 

Then Turai undertakes to show how the act should be fin- 
ished. He goes to the telephone and calls Ilona Szabo’s room. 
Casually Ilona answers, and her answers can be heard through 
the wall. She is quite surprised, she gurgles, and ever so de- 
lighted to hear her old friend’s voice and fairly ecstatic at the 
knowledge that Albert has come, too. A moment later Ilona is 
with them, assuming a joy and excitement that are altogether 
deceiving. 


TLona—Well, this is wonderful of you all. (She kisses Turat 
lightly and crosses quickly to Apam who kisses her hands.) 
What a surprise. Albert, darling! This zs a surprise. (She 
hangs onto Apam’s arm.) Sandor! To think that it’s— 

Turai—Three whole months— 

Itona—Three whole months since I’ve seen you. How brown 
you're looking. And younger than ever. Let me look at you. 
Wonderful! (She crosses to MANSKy and kisses him on each 
cheek.) And Mansky—how are you, Mansky dear? I think 
this is too sweet of you all. You don’t know how I’ve been 
longing to see you. When did you get here? (She returns to 
ADAM.) 

Turat (very gravely)—Just a minute, Ilona. (He looks 
through door into her room.) Why, Mr. Almady! Of all 
people! Won’t you come in? (Enter Atmapy.) 

AtmaDy (nervously)—Good morning. 

Turai—Fancy finding you after all these years. 

ALMaDy (pompously)—Passing through. Just passing through. 
I only wanted to say how-d’you-do to the Count, but they 
wouldn’t let me go. The—er—the shooting-party you know, and 
the concert. They insisted on. my staying. 

ILona—lI was so surprised to see him. 

Turat—Pardon me for disturbing you and possibly casting a 
slight gloom on what must have been a joyful reunion, but I 
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engage: rather important to say. (ILona drops ApAm’s 
arm. 

ILona (crosses to Turat)—What do you mean? Nothing— 
nothing unpleasant, I hope? 

Turai—Yes—extremely unpleasant. (ILONA sits down, terri- 
fied. To Atmapy.) Please. (He motions them to sit down.) 
Well, then. We arrived here last night— (Long pause.) And 
just now we were sitting having breakfast—we three— (To 
Mansxy.) Weren’t we? 

ADAM (puzzled)—Yes. 

Mansxkyv—Well? 

Turat—Keep quite calm, please. We were sitting here, hav- 
ing breakfast—all three of us. (He lowers his voice and speaks 
very earnestly.) I must entreat you all to hear what I am about 
to say quite calmly— Don’t lose your heads— 

Itona—For God’s sake— 

Atmapy (uneasily)—Well? What is it? 

Turat (holds up his hand)—Please! (Dead silence.) What 
I am about to say—and I shall not detain you long now—must 
almost inevitably have a shattering effect on the lives—both the 
private and the professional lives—of all us five people. I have 
asked myselfi—is it wise to speak? And I have answered my- 
selfi—wise or not, it is unavoidable. Tlona—(ILona rises, gasp- 
ing) I have a question to ask you— (Breaks off. Dead silence. 
Then very simply to Mansky.) How’s that for suspense? 

Mansxy—Yes. Yes. Well? What now? 

Turat—Nothing. That’s all. (Smiles.) Curtain! (Curtain 
comes down quickly and rises immediately. He offers ILONA 
his arm, as the rest of the group breathe again and relax their 
tension.) We've just been having an argument about the proper 
way to end a second act. (Leads ILtona slowly to the door, left 
to hall, the others following.) I couldn’t resist the temptation to 
show these colleagues of mine how, by the most simple methods, 


you can make an act end on a note of suspense. You see— (He 
goes out, talking, followed first by Aumapy, then by ApamM and 
Mansky.) 


Mansxky (going out; to Apam)—Crazy! Absolutely crazy. 
Thinks of nothing in the world but the theatre— 
The curtain falls. 


ACT III 


It is 7:30 the same evening. The room is set for a rehearsal 
of Turai’s play. ‘A large and elaborately painted screen in silver 
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and green has been placed in front of the window. It is painted 
to suggest an orchard.” 

Mr. Mell, the director, assisted more or less vicariously by 
Dwornitschek, is putting the final touches to the setting, getting 
the properties in place. 

The first to arrive is Almady. He is in a beastly temper. Be- 
cause he has had to devote the day to studying the perfectly ter- 
rible part Turai has written for him, in addition to copying the 
entire play, he has missed a shooting party. 

They call Ilona. She is resplendent in evening dress and eager 
to begin the rehearsal. 

Adam wanders in. He, too, is in far from a contented frame 
of mind. His attitude toward Ilona is distant and, despite his 
effort to make it otherwise, plainly distant. But Turai has asked 
him to stay and help out with the rehearsal and he is prepared to 
make the sacrifice. He is even willing to relieve the flustered Mr. 
Mell, who admits frequently that he is quite all of atwitter, of the 
task of holding the book. 

The rehearsal starts. Ilona, as the Countess, is on alone. She 
hears hoofbeats. Mr. Mell obliges with the hoofbeats. Can this 
be her husband, the Countess is eager to know. It is. 

Almady as the husband follows the hoofbeats. He is rather 
distrait. He suspects the Countess of being a traitress. Thinking 
him a simple fellow, she has been philandering with another man. 

Now Turai and Mansky have arrived. The rehearsal goes on, 
but not to Turai’s satisfaction. He takes the book away from 
Adam, who is plainly unhappy. 

The Count makes his accusation. He repeats that the Countess 
has been making mock of him. He is angered and excited. He 
stumbles uncertainly through his speeches. 


Atmapy—Silence, woman! The proofs are in my pocket. 
Mon Dieu, is there no gratitude in this world? When I married 
you, who were you? A nobody! Your father, Brigadier-General 
Pierre Jean Bourmond de la Seconde-Chaumiére-Rambouillet, fell 
in battle at Grande-Lagruyére Sur Marne, and you eked out a 
scanty living as a seamstress at your mother’s home in the village 
of Saint Genevieve, in the Department of Seine et Oise. So, 
madame! And then what happened? J came! I gave you name, 
rank, and wealth such as you had never dreamed of. You be- 
came Madame La Countess du Veyrier de la Grande Contumace 
Saint Emilion. I bestowed upon you not only my estates in Par- 
dubien-Grand-Amanoir, but also my two castles in the Challenges- 
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Debicourt de la Romanée and at Rivalieux-Quandamouziéres Sur 
Vantera-aux Alpes Maritimes. (He stops exhausted.) 

Turai—Don’t stop. What’s wrong? (Atmapy takes off his 
hat and gloves, puts the whip down on the table, and, stepping 
out of character, comes down to TURAI.) 

A.tmapy—lIt’s these damned French names; they’re perfectly 
frightful. 

Turat—I don’t see what we can do about it. 

ALMaDy—You surely don’t need them all? 

Turat—They’re in the script. 

Atmapy—But [ll go mad trying to memorize them. Titles 
with six hyphens in them and names of places with a dozen “aux” 
and “de la’s” and “sur’s.” And, damn it, they’re all in my part. 
(Choking with fury.) It’s deadly. At least, let’s leave out that 
second castle. 

Turat (coldly)—My dear fellow, have you no sense of dramatic 
construction? If he had given her only one castle, the audience 
would think her perfectly justified in deceiving him. If he had 
given her three, they would look on him as a purse-proud fool 
who didn’t deserve a faithful wife. No, two is exactly the right 
number. You can’t beat Sardou when it comes to technique. Go 
on please. (Atmapby goes up hopelessly and replaces his hat and 
gloves and takes up the whip.) 

AtmMapy—I made you a countess and a wealthy woman. And 
what return do I get? You betray me—yes, madame, betray 
me—with my best friend and nearest neighbor, the Marquis Jean 
Francois Gilette de la Tour d’Argent, lord of Perigord des Cham- 
pignons and Saint Sulpice de la Grand Parmentiére. (He breaks 
off, and removes hat and gloves as before.) My God, it’s enough 
to give a fellow apoplexy. 

Tural (surprised)—I beg your pardon? That doesn’t seem to 
‘be in the script. 

Atmapy (down to Turat as before)—I’m sorry. I can’t help 
it. It’s these names. 

Turat—Well, I’m always open to suggestion. What would 
you like to call the gentleman? 

A.tmapy—Foche or Briand—or something short like that. 

Turat (sarcastically)—Perhaps—Vichy! Get on, please. 
(ALmapDy goes upstage more hopeless than before.) 

Itona (nervously)—Oh, do let’s get on. Count, you have said 
enough. 

Turat—So he seems to think. 
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Ttona—lI will not endure these shameful accusations. You are 
insulting the woman who bears your name. 

Atmapy (again taking off hat and gloves and putting down 
whip)—It’s a damned shame. 

Turat—What is? 

Atmapy—lI always have to say the whole infernal thing from 
beginning to end, and she just says “Your name.” 

Turai—(coldly)—We’re wasting time. 

Atmapy—Another word, madame, and I produce the proof. 

Itona (laughing)—The proof? One is amused. One smiles. 

Atmaby (takes stage and turns)—A smile which I will make 
to die upon your lips. Behold! The proof! (He fuddles in his 
coat-tail pocket from which he belatedly takes the peach with a 
sinister flourish.) 

Itona (with insincere terror)—Ah, gracious heaven! The 
peach! (Sits.) 


The rehearsal goes on. The peach, it appears, is the first that 
has ripened on the pet peach tree in all the Count’s garden, “days 
ahead of any other peach in the whole of France.” And what 
happens to it? The Count goes for a ride, meets the Countess’s 
maid, questions her and finally worms a confession from her that 
she is taking the peach, the prize peach, the last word in peaches 
in fact, to his hated rival with a note. The note reads: “My be- 
-loved, this is the first peach that has ripened in France this year. 
I send it to you. Eat it reverently.” 

The Countess denies the accusation. ~The hated rival is not her 
lover. But the Count laughs, laughs derisively, although a little 
artificially. (Almady’s heart is plainly not in his part.) The 
Count continues. He is insistent. Not only has the Countess 
betrayed him with the peach, but she also has been guilty of 
giving her lover the first white-heart cherries that ripened in the 
garden, cherries that he, her husband, had sent to her. There is 
another letter to prove that, a letter in which she refers to him as 
a “doddering old idiot.” ‘Drop in this evening, darling, and 
we'll eat the old fool’s cherries.” That, too, is in the letter. 

Now the Countess is defiant. If her husband wishes to distrust 
her, let him! But the truth of the matter is that she had really 
told her maid to stay behind when she (the Countess) had been 
called to her mother and give him both the letter and the peach. 
It was her little joke. She laughs merrily. 

Now it is the Count who is beaten. He had been wrong. He 
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is wildly apologetic. He loves her distractedly. She will, she 
must, forgive him. He is at her feet, begging her forgiveness. 


Ttona—The idea! A count, and an elderly count—groveling 
like that. (Atmapy gets up and turns away.) All the same, you 
have touched me. So I will forgive you. But you are not to get 
off without punishment. Firstly, I forbid you to eat this peach. 

Atmapy—My God! Not that! 

ILtona (firmly)—Yes. 

ALMaDy—So be it. 

ILona—Secondly, you will permit me to go to Paris alone— 

Atmapy (despairingly)—Yvonne! 

ILtona—Not a word. Either you trust me or you do not! If 
you do, I will return. If not, not. 

Atmapy—Oh, heavens! And how long do you expect to stay 
in Paris? 

Inona—A week. (Short pause.) 

Atmapy (suddenly bursting out)—No! I can’t live without 
you. I worship you. I adore you. I love you as the church 
steeple loves the cloud that settles on its summit, only to be 
wafted away by the first passing breeze. I can’t live without 
you. Not a week. Nota day. Not an hour. 

Itona—Just words. (At the word “church steeple” Mansxy 
and Apam have exchanged a glance of utter astonishment.) 

Mansky (rises)—But ... but... but... Just one mo- 
ment. . . . What was that you said? 

Itona—I beg your pardon? 

Turai—Now, listen, please. We can’t have these interruptions. 
Don’t pull them up the moment they’ve got nicely into the swing 
of it. 

‘Meti—I can’t wait to see how it all ends. (To Apam.) Will 
she leave him? Or will the memory of their past love prove too 
strong? 

Mansky (goes to ApamM—aside to Apam)—This is devilish 

ueer. 

: Turat—Quiet, quiet, please. (Zo Atmapy.) All right. Go 
on. Better go back to “Not a week! Not aday! Not an hour!” 

Atmapy—Wot a week! Not a day! Not an hour! 

Itona—Just words. 

AtmaDy—It’s the truth. I’m crazy about you. And you—you 
have used me up and squeezed me like a lemon, and now you 
want to throw me away. (Aé the word “lemon” Mansxy and 
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ApaM again exchange glances. MANsky gets up, deeply agi- 
tated.) 

Mansky—Sandor ... 

Turat—What is it? 

Mansxy (to Itona and Atmapy)—You’ll excuse me? I 
have something very urgent to say to Mr. Turai. (He crosses to 
Turat and drags him over to the corner below the fireplace.) Do 
you hear what they’re saying? 

Tural (feigning non-comprehension)—How do you mean, do 
I hear what they’re saying? 

Mansky—I mean... didn’t those last lines sound familiar 
to you? 

Turat—tThat’s right. Now you mention it. I did notice some- 
thing, only I thought it was my fancy. 

Mansky (to ApAM)—Come here. (MELL fries to become a 
part of the whispered conference, but ADAM waves him away, and 
he withdraws upstage, disconsolate.) (To Turat.) I give you 
my word, Sandor—those lines were syllable for syllable the ones 
we heard last night through the wall. 

Turat (looking at script)—By Jove, you're right. . . . This is 
uncanny. 

Mansky—Go on with the rehearsal, or they will be suspecting 
something. I want to hear some more. (Mansxy takes hold of 
Apam’s arm. ADAM is very excited. Both listen intently.) 


The rehearsal proceeds, with sundry interruptions, through the 
fateful lines: 


ILona—Please, please. Don’t cry. I can’t bear it. You know 
how fond I am of vou. (She goes to table where peach is.) 

Atmapy—Those nights of love—those flaming, wonderful 
nights! Have you forgotten them so completely? (He stands 
up, and starts to touch the peach.) 

Itona—Stop! Control yourself. 

ALMADY (gazing at peach)—You ask me to control myself— 
when I look at that? At that perfect shape! The rose flush of 
that skin! (Starts to touch peach.) Just to stroke it... 

ILona—Hands off. - 

ALMADY (snatching up the peach, holds it in one hand and 
with the other strokes it voluptuously)—My God! How round 
it is!)_ How smooth—how velvety—and how fragrant! (Raises 
it to his mouth.) 

Itona—You mustn’t bite it. (She snatches his hand.) 
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(MANSKY gives @ shrick and goes into fits of laughter. Apa 
stretches his arms out to Mansxy and roars. Apam_ slaps 
Mansky on the back, Mansxy laughing uninterruptedly. At- 
MADY turns away furiously. ILONA turns away, ashamed.) 

Mansky (putting his arm around Avam’s shoulder, still 
laughing.)—Heavens! What fools we’ve been! 

ApamM—Haven’t we? 

MELL (eagerly)—Won’t you tell me the joke? 

Avam—You wouldn’t understand. 

TLona—What are you two so amused about? 

Turat (curtly)—Come, come. We're wasting time. Let’s get 
on. 

Mansky—Yes, get on. I want to hear this. “Round, smooth, 
velvety and fragrant.” 

Apam—‘And you mustn’t bite.” 

ILona—You mustn’t bite it. 

Atmapy—I must—I am so hungry. (Apam and Mansxy go 
on laughing. Met laughs too, but with a puzzled look, as much 
as to say, “I’m joining in, but I really don’t understand.’’) 

Atmapy (sits)—Ah well! I see I am nothing to you any more. 

Itona—Oh, for goodness’ sake! I swear that no man— 
(Breaks off, unable to go on.) 

TurRAI (prompting)—No man who has ever come into my 
life . 

Itona— ... has meant so much to me as you. From the 
top of your head to the soles of your feet you are a man. 


It is Turai’s idea that perhaps that last line should be cut. It 
is, after all, a wee bit coarse, and there will probably be many 
young girls in the audience. The audience must be considered. 
It is quite plain to Mansky, too, that the author of the sketch 
must have loathed the character of the Count. 

Turai suggests a substitution. Let Almady admit that he is 
“a ridiculous old petticoat-chaser.”’ That would be true, and 
strong. And let him bear down on that line, giving it emphasis 
and point. 

Almady is of a mind to rebel, but is overruled. He speaks the 
line and the sketch ends with the Countess’s forgiveness. ‘Then, 
Maurice,” she says, “I will be generous. I will not go to Paris 
and you may eat the peach.” 

Almady is far from mollified, and in his distraction he eats the 
property peach! Now Mr. Mell will have to rush about and find 
another for the regular performance. 
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But Adam is happy. Shakespeare at his best never wrote any- 
thing more than half so good as this little sketch that Ilona is 
to play. He is sure of that. 

Now Turai, on pretext of wanting to talk her part over with 
Ilona, has gotten rid of the others, Almady still grumbling but 
grateful, Mansky plainly delighted with the outcome and Adam 
happily relieved of all his suspicions. The moment they are alone 
Tlona throws her arms about Turai. She, too, is very happy. 


Itona (going to Turat and embracing him)—Sandor, you’re 
an angel. Was it awfully difficult, writing that play? 

Turat—Oh, no. That damned peach stumped me for a while. 
“Smooth, round, velvety and fragrant, and you mustn’t bite.” It 
wasn’t easy to get round that. Believe me, there are very few 
things in this world that are round, smooth, velvety—and re- 
spectable. 

Itona (turns head away)—Oh—he was talking about my 
shoulder. 

Turat (with delicate irony and gazing at her shoulder, then 
kissing it)—Really? I thought it was your forehead. 

Ttona—Yow’re an old devil—that’s what you are. 

Turat—Just what I expected. Now that it’s all over, every- 
body else is a gentleman and I’m an old devil. But somehow I 
don’t think Iam. My little Ilona, I have saved a young man a 
bad heartache. It’s a negative kindness, but is there a positive 
one that’s better? Yes, on the whole, I think I’m fairly well 
satisfied with myself. And there’s a little old woman looking at 
me from somewhere—probably from hell—and her eyes seem to 
be twinkling, as if she was satisfied, too. It’s unfortunate that 
you won’t have me always on hand to... (Reénier Mansxy 
and ADAM.) 

Mansxy (on the landing, to Apam)—Poor old Turai’s feeling 
awfully sore about all this. He had a wonderful scheme for 
bringing you two together, based on what he calls psychology. 
And now he’s furious because that won’t be needed. (Enter 
DworNitTscHEK from hall.) 

ApamM—Ssh! Ilona will hear you. Let’s drop the subject. 

DworNitscHEK (standing at center)—-Dinner is served. 
(Apam meets ILona at center. They embrace and kiss lovingly 
and go out to the hall arm in arm.) 

Mansky (wjth self-satisfaction to Turat)—So, my friend, it 
comes down to this. There are many clever writers, but the most 
successful of them all is still Old Man Life himself. 
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Turat—That’s because he doesn’t have to collaborate with you. 
(He takes Mansxy’s arm. As he passes DwornitscHEK he 
stops and looks at him.) 

DworNITSCHEK (smiling)—Dwornitschek, sir. 

Turai—still Dwornitschek—thank you. 

DwornitscHEK—Thank you, sir. 

Turai—No, no, my dear Dwornitschek, thank you. (TuRatr 
and MANSky go out.) 

The curtain falls. 


THE SILVER CORD 
A Drama in Three Acts 


By SmNEY Howarp 


THE THEATRE GUILD, as has been noted in previous 
volumes of this series, has achieved the leadership of the theatre 
in America by bringing into the theatre an intelligence in the 
selection and direction of its offerings that previous to its advent 
had not generally existed. This year the Guild enjoyed a par- 
ticularly successful season. With its first five productions the 
score stood at least 80 per cent. in its favor in respect to popular 
endorsement. 

Of these five plays Sidney Howard, who in 1925 won the 
Pulitzer prize with “They Knew What They Wanted,” wrote 
two, “Ned McCobb’s Daughter” and “The Silver Cord.” 

I could, I feel, justify the inclusion of either or both plays in 
this book. Taking one, I feel “The Silver Cord” is entitled to 
the preference. It is a weightier and more significant study of 
American character, strikes closer to the problems of the home, 
is more incisively direct in its human analyses and tells, to me, 
the more absorbing story of the two. 

Herein we find the harmful extremes to which a selfish mother 
love may extend as ruthlessly and as convincingly exposed as 
were the similar characteristics of the selfish wife in George 
Kelly’s “Craig’s Wife.” 

y~The chief feminine réle in “The Silver Cord” is that of Mrs. 
| Phelps, the idolizing parent of two grown sons, David and Robert, 
_ whom she has hoped and confidently expected to keep always, 
| if not tied to her apron strings, at least never more than arm’s 
«length away from her for long at a time. 

We meet her first the day of David’s return from two years of 
study abroad. Dave is an architect. During his stay in Europe 
he has met and married Christina, to the none too tactfully sup- 
pressed disappointment of his mother. Christina is a young stu- 
dent specializing in biology. 
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The opening of the play reveals the living room of the Phelps 
home, “situated in one of the more mature residential develop- 
ments of an eastern American city—a living room built and decor- 
ated in the best manner of 1905, and cluttered with the souvenirs 
of maternal love, European travel and an orthodox enthusiasm 
for the arts. There is a vast quantity of Braun Clement and 
Arundel Society reproductions of the Renaissance Italian masters. 
The piano features Grieg, Sibelius and MacDowell.” 

Hester, a house guest, is deep in the rotogravure sections of 
the Sunday press. “She is a lovely, frail phantom of a girl with 
a look of recent illness about her. She wears the simplest and 
most charming of house frocks.” 

A commotion in the hall heraldg the arrival of David Phelps. 
“He is a personable young man, well enough dressed and a gen- 
tleman. He belongs to the somewhat stolid or unimaginative 
type which is generally characterized in this country as ‘steady.’ 
. . . His principal quality is a rare and most charming amiability, 
but he is clearly lacking in many of the more sophisticated per- 
ceptions and he is clearly of a conventional bent in his attitude 
toward life.” 

David is followed by Christina. ‘She, as David’s wife, presents 
something of a contrast to her husband. She is tall, slender, 
grave, honest, shy, intelligent, most trusting, and, when need be, 
courageous. . . . One suspects that, where David is stubborn, 
she is open-minded, where he is blind she is amazingly clear- 
sighted. . . . David is incapable of subtlety; Christina will not 
bother with it. The result is congeniality.” 

The greetings as between David and Hester are effusive. 
Hester has grown up in the two years David has been away. 
Now she is a young lady and engaged to marry his brother 
Robert. 

At the moment Robert and Mrs. Phelps are away, not having 
expected David and Christina until later. But Robert is soon 
back from a skating expedition and joyfully surprised at his 
brother’s arrival. It will be a great surprise for their mother,— 
their really marvelous mother,—he assures Christina, with David’s 
endorsement. 

““Mother’s immense,” echoes David. “I’m glad for Chris’s sake 
that things worked out this way. First Chris sees the old house. 
Then she meets Hester. Then Rob comes breezing in, full of 
health. And, last of all, Mother.” 

Mother is not far behind Robert. They hear her coming down 
the hall, excitedly discovering their hand luggage. “She is pretty, 
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distinguished, soft, disarming and, in short, has everything one 
could possibly ask including a real gift for looking years younger 
than her age, which is well past fifty. She boasts a reasonable 
amount of conventional culture, no great amount of intellect, a 
superabundant vitality, perfect health and a prattling spirit. At 
the moment she is still wearing her hat and furs and she looks 
wildly about her.” 


Mrs. PHEtps—Dave! Dave, boy! Where are you, Dave? 
Where are you? It’s Mother, Dave! (She does not see him in 
the room and she is already turning back to the hall without a 
word or a look for anybody else.) Where are you, Dave? Come 
here this minute! Don’t you hear me, Dave? It’s Mother! 
(Then Dave appears in the hall.) Oh, Dave! 

Davip (a litile abashed by the vigor of this welcome)—Hello, 
Mother. 

Mrs. PHetps—Dave, is it really you? 

Davip—Guess it must be, Mother! 

Mrs. Puetps—Dave, dear! (She envelops as much of him 
as she can possibly reach.) 

Davin (prying loose)—Well! Glad to see us, Mother? 

Mrs. PHetps—Glad! 

Davip—You certainly seem to be glad ... But you haven’t 
spoken to . . . (CHristiIna, at his look, steps forward.) 

Mrs. Puetps (still not seeing her)—To think I wasn’t here! 

Davip—We’re ahead of time, you know. Christina... 

Mrs. Puetps—I must have known somehow. Something just 
made me put down my cup and rush home. But you’re not 
looking badly. You are well, aren’t you? I do believe you’ve 
put on weight. You must be careful, though, not to take cold 
this weather. Was the crossing awfully rough? Were you sea- 
sick? You haven’t been working too hard, have you, Dave, boy? 

CurisTINA (unable to stand on one foot any longer )—He hasn’t 
been working at all. Not for weeks! 

Mrs. PHetps (she turns at the sound of a strange voice)— 
Eh? Oh! 

Davip—I’ve been trying to make you take notice of Christina, 
Mother. 

Mrs. PHELPs (with the utmost warmth)—Oh, my dear Chris- 
tina, I am sorry! (She kisses Curistrna on both cheeks.) See- 
ing this big boy again quite took me off my feet. Let me look 
at you, now. Why, Dave, she’s splendid. Perfectly splendid! I 
always knew Dave would choose only the best. Didn’t I always 
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say so, Dave, boy? (Which takes her back to Davi.) Dave, 
you ave been working too hard. I don’t like those circles under 
your eyes. 

Davinp—Nonsense, Mother! 

CurisTina—lI think he looks pretty well. 

Mrs. PHEtps—But only pretty well. I can’t help worrying 
about these big boys of mine. (Her emotion stops her. She 
turns gallanily to Robert.) Did you skate, Bob? 

RoBERT—As a matter of fact, I couldn’t. They’ve been cut- 
ting ice on the pond and it’s full of holes. 

Mrs. Puetps—I must have signs put up to-morrow. Re- 
member that, everybody. If any of you do go out in this freez- 
ing cold, don’t take the short cut across the pond. . . . Dave, 
boy, this is too good to be true. After two whole years away 
and five, nearly six, months married. (The maid brings tea.) 

Davin—Here’s tea. 

Mrs. PuHretps—Sit down here beside me, dear, dear Christina. 
And, Dave, boy, sit over there where I can see you. Just take 
my furs, Delia, so I can do my duty in comfort. My boy, my 
boy, you don’t know—you don’t know how happy I am to have 
you home again! Just hand me my salts, will you, Robin? This 
excitement has laid me out. Christina, my dear, how do you 
take your tea? 


There is the usual neighborhood and personal gossip during 
tea. Most of it is directed by Mrs. Phelps, and mostly it is 
spoken in reminiscent eulogy of David and all his works, both 
great and small, and a mother’s guiding hand in bringing him 
from building blocks to architecture. 

No one ventures any opposition. David is slightly embarrassed 
and Robert convinced that everybody must expect to take a 
back seat when his older brother is home. 

Hester protests politely at this mother’s almost too complete 
devotion to her sons. “What I say about children is this,” ven- 
tures Hester. “Have ’em! Love ’em! And leave ’em be!” 
With which Christina agrees. But the Phelpses stick together. 

Even when Mrs. Phelps, in sending the boys upstairs with the 
bags, puts Christina in a front room and David in his old room 
at the back of the house the protests are no more than politely 
feeble. The arrangement, Mrs. Phelps explains, is necessary so 
that Hester, who is really there for a rest, will not have to give 
up the guest room. 

Now Mrs. Phelps has her new daughter-in-law to herself and 
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the probing begins. Dave’s mother is ever so glad to know 
Christina, but she still is a little afraid of her. She never has 
seen a lady scientist before and she is free to confess that when 
David reported that he was marrying a talented and charming 
“seologist” she was a little startled. She finally gets the geologists 
separated from the biologists and seeks to be sympathetically in- 
terested in all that has happened to Christina and David on their 
tour. She is so glad they saw Sicily. She so hopes they read 
“Glorious Apollo” before they went to Venice. She is so hopeful 
that Christina likes to read, and does read. Books mean so 
much to Mrs. Phelps. And have always meant so much to David. 

Christina reads, of course, but she naturally is more or less 
confined to scientific works. Which Mrs. Phelps plainly regards 
as a great pity. 

Soon they have reached the question of future plans. She and 
David, explains Christina, are to live in New York, where she 
has an appointment at the Rockefeller Institute and where David 
can most advantageously continue his career as an architect. 

The news is rather startling to Mrs. Phelps, though she makes 
an effort to accept it graciously. If Christina’s “geology” is tak- 
ing David to New York, so be it. She will make the best of it. 
But the thought is disturbing. So is the thought of Christina’s 
being a professional woman. And being called “doctor.” And 
being determined to continue with her work, just as though she 
hadn’t married! They are all disturbing thoughts. There is, 
however, some little satisfaction in Christina’s admission that she 
has no intention of practicing, especially on David. 

How did Christina come to select her career? Naturally 
enough. “My father was a doctor,” Christina explains. “I grew 
up in his hospital. Everything followed quite naturally.” Now 
Christina’s father is dead, a victim of his devotion to his pro- 
fession and his experiments on infantile paralysis. Her mother, 
however, is still living in Omaha. Which in itself is something 
of a blow to Mrs. Phelps. 


Mrs. Puerps—And you'll go on with your father’s experi- 
ments? 

CuristInA—Oh, no! That’s not at all in my line. 

Mrs. PHEetps—What zs your line? 

CuRISTINA—It’s hard to say. I did some rather hard work 
this last year at Heidelberg on the embryos of chickens. In the 
egg, you know. 

Mrs. Puetps—For heaven’s sake, what for? 
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Currstina—Trying to find out something abou what makes 
growth stop. 

Mrs. PuHetps—Why ... ? 

Curistina—Curiosity, I guess. Now I’m admitting what low 
people we scientists are. I think that curiosity’s all we have. 
And a little training. 

Mrs. PHetps—Does David follow your work? 

CuristIna—No. And I don’t expect him to. 

Mrs. PHerps—Quite right. David wouldn’t be appealed to 
by rotten eggs. .. . Not that he couldn’t understand them if 
they did appeal to him. 

CHRISTINA—Of course. 

Mrs. Puetps—Isn’t the Rockefeller Institute one of those 
places where they practice vivisection? 

CurisTrInA—One of many. Yes.... 

Mrs. PuHetps—Have you. . 

CHRISTINA— What? ; 

Mrs. PHretps—Experimented on animals? 

CurisTINA—Isn’t it a part of my job? Dave understands 
that. You must try to understand it. 

Mrs. Puetps—Very well, I shall try, my dear. Now you 
must listen to me and try to understand me. . . . Look at me. 
What do you see? Simply—David’s mother. I can’t say of you 
that you’re simply David’s wife, because, clearly, you’re many 
things beside that. But I am simply his mother. . . . I think, as 
I talk to you, that I belong to a dead age. I wonder if you 
think that. In my day, we considered a girl immensely cour- 
ageous and independent who taught school or gave music lessons. 
Nowadays, girls sell real estate and become scientists and think 
nothing of it. Give us our due, Christina. We weren’t entirely 
bustles and smelling salts, we girls who did not go into the world. 
We made a great profession which I fear may be in some danger 
of vanishing from the face of the earth. We made a profession 
of motherhood. That may sound old-fashioned to you. Believe 
me, it had its value. I was trained to be a wife that I might be- 
come a mother, (CHRISTINA is about to protest. Mrs. PHELPS 
stops her.) Your father died of his investigations of a dangerous 
disease. You called that splendid of him, didn’t you? Would 
you say less of us who gave our lives to being mothers? Mothers 
of sons, particularly. Listen to me, Christina. David was five, 
Rob only a little baby, when my husband died. I’d been mar- 
ried six years, not so very happily. I was pretty, as a girl, too. 
Very pretty. (This thought holds her for a second.) For 
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twenty-four years, since my husband died, I’ve given all my life, 
all my strength, to Dave and Rob. They’ve been my life and 
my job. They’ve taken the place of husband and friends both, 
for me. Where do I stand now? Rob is marrying. Dave is 
married already. This is the end of my life and my job... . 
Oh, I’m not asking for credit or praise. I’m asking for some- 
thing more substantial. I’m asking you, my dear, dear Chris- 
tina, not to take all my boy’s heart. Leave me, I beg you, a 
little, little part of it. Ive earned that much. I’m not sure 
I couldn’t say that you owe me that much—as David’s mother. 
I believe I’ve deserved it. Don’t you think I have? 

CurisTINA (deeply moved)—My dear, dear Mrs. Phelps! 

Mrs. PHEetps—lIt’s agreed then, isn’t it, that I’m not to be 
shut out? 

CuristinA—Of course you’re not! 

Mrs. PuEetps—Not by you, Christina. Nor by your work? 

CuristinA—No! No! 

Mrs. PHetps—Nor by anything? 

CuRIsTINA—You must know that I should never come between 
a mother and her son. You must know that I appreciate what 
you’ve done for Dave and all you’ve always been and meant to 
him. You must know that! 

Mrs. Pueitps—Christina, my dear, you’re a very disarming 
person. You are indeed. I’ve known you ten minutes and un- 
loaded my whole heart to you. 

CurisTinAa—Il’m proud that you trust me. 

Mrs. PHELPS (patiing her hand)—TYhank you, my dear. 
And now ... now that you know how I feel... now you 
won’t go to New York, will you? You won’t take Dave to 
New York? 

CurisTINA (drawing back in alarm)—But, Mrs. Phelps! 

Mrs. Purips—Because that would be coming between mother 
and son as you just now said. That could mean only one thing— 
crowding me out, setting me aside, robbing me... 

CuRISTINA (completely befied)—You’re quite mistaken, Mrs. 
Phelps! You’ve no reason to think any such thing! 

Mrs. PHerps—Well, it’s nice of you to reassure me, and we 
don’t have to worry about it for some time yet. You'll have 
plenty of time to see how carefully I’ve worked everything out 
for David—and for you, too, my dear. You've a nice, long visit 
ahead and... 

Curistina—I only wish we had a nice long visit, Mrs. Phelps. 

Mrs. PHEetps—What do you mean? 
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CuRISTINA—I start work at the Institute a week from to- 
morrow. 


Mrs. Phelps is fairly staggered by this information, though with 
an effort she controls her feelings. She will not submit without 
a contest, however. To have David for only a week after he has 
been away for two years! When he practically has been her sole 
companion for twenty-five years! And now to see his career, 
everything, sacrificed; to see him taken off to New York to live 
in a stuffy tenement, or apartment—they’re much the same thing 
—without proper heat or sunshine or food? It is all very disap- 
pointing. 

Mrs. Phelps had planned everything so differently. She owns a 
large tract of land to the north of the Country Club and she ex- 
pected David to join her in its development and exploitation. 
Phelps Manor it was to be called, and David was to design all 
the houses and gates and lay out the streets. Surely Christina 
can see the advantages to accrue from such an opportunity. And 
as for herself and her career—why not fit herself up a laboratory 
in the local hospital? 

But Christina is still firm in her belief that David should 
stand on his own feet and not depend upon his mother’s being 
back of him. She had rather see him “a mere polliwog” in New 
York than a big frog in a small town puddle. David has a chance 
in New York, a place with one of the big firms. Christina has not 
given a thought as to whether he will succeed or not, that depends 
upon his own talent. But she is convinced that it is best that he 
should work it out for himself, that they should work together, 
and she is sure that it will come straight in the end. “Life takes 
care of such things,” calmly insists Christina. “All we have to do 
is to keep out of life’s way and make the best of things as 
healthily as possible.” 

Now Christina has gone to her room to dress for dinner and 
Mrs. Phelps seeks the sympathetic support of Robert. Of course, 
she admits to him, she should have been prepared to lose her two 
great, splendid sons, but now she finds she is too great a coward 
to face the issue. 

That, Robert agrees, is because she is what she is, a wonderful 
ideal of womanhood. And if Dave can’t appreciate her the loss 
is sure to be his. 

“It’s a funny business, isn’t it?” suggests Robert. “After a 
woman like you has suffered the tortures of the damned bringing 
us into the world, and worked like a slave to help us grow up 
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in it, we can’t wait to cut loose and give up the one thing we 
can be sure of! And for what? To run every known risk of 
disillusionment and disappointment.” 

Robert is rather blue about his own affairs. He may be right 
in marrying Hester and drawing away from home, but it is diffi- 
cult for him to feel sure about it. His mother immediately de- 
tects the note of apprehension in his voice. Here is a new and 
more promising problem to be settled. She draws Robert to a 
stool at her feet, by the fire where they can have a real old-time 
talk. Soon he is confessing his doubts and his fears concerned 
with his immediate future. 

Hester is a sweet girl, Mrs. Phelps admits, but it zs strange 
that she does not take more interest in her own wedding. She 
has come to no decision about her honeymoon except that she 
wants to spend it abroad. She hasn’t even picked out her flat 
silver, nor given the least thought to the furnishing of her home. 

“She says I know more about such things than she does,” 
Robert reports. 

“How little she understands my poor Robin, who ought never 
to be bothered,” sympathizes mother. 


Mrs. PuHetps-—Do you happen to know if Hester as many 
friends? I mean many men friends? Did she have lots of 
suitors beside you? 

RosBERT—I daresay she had loads. 

Mrs. PHetps—Do you know that she had? 

RoBERT—She never told me so. Why? 

Mrs. Puetps—I was wondering. She’s been out two years. 
One does wonder how much a girl has been sought after. But, 
then, why should she have bothered with others when she thought 
she could land you? You are rather a catch, you know. 

Ropert—I, Mother? 

Mrs. PHEeLps—Any girl would set her cap for you. 

RoBertT—I don’t believe Hester did that. 

Mrs. PHELps—My dear, I wasn’t saying that she did! But 
why shouldn’t she? Only... 

RosBert—Only what? 

Mrs. PHeLtps—I can’t help wondering if Hester’s feeling for 
you zs as strong as you think it is. (ROBERT wonders, too.) Ive 
been wondering for some time, Robin. I’ve hesitated to speak 
to you about it. But after what you’ve just told me... 

RoBeRt—Well, it’s too late to worry now. 

Mrs. PHEeLps—I can’t help worrying, though. Marriage is 
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such an important step and you’re such a sensitive, shrinking 
character. It would be too terrible if you had to go through what 
you were just speaking of—the disillusionment and disappoint- 
ment. . . . I’m only trying to find out what it is that’s come be- 
tween you two young people. 

Rosert—Nothing has, Mother. Hester isn’t you, that’s all! 

Mrs. PHerps—Nonsense, Robin! ...It isn’t that awful 
woman I was so worried about when you were at Harvard? 

RosBert—I’m not raising a second crop of wild oats. 

Mrs. PHerps—Then it must be that risk you were speaking 
of! Oh, why do boys run that risk! Why will they break away! 

RosBErRT—I wish I knew! 

Mrs. PHELps—Perhaps your trouble is that—(a pause. Then, 
very low.)—that you don’t love Hester. 

RoBERT—Oh, love! I must love her or I wouldn’t have asked 
her to marry me. I guess she loves me in her way. Is her way 
enough? Ill find that out in time. A man ought to marry. 

Mrs. Puetps (a little more positively)—You don’t love 
Hester, and it isn’t fair to her! 

Rospert—Yes, I do love her! Only I wonder if I’m the mar- 
rying kind—failing the possibility of marrying you. I mean 
your double. 

Mrs. PHEtps (always increasing)—You don’t love Hester. 
RosBert—I do, I tell you! Who could help loving her? I 
mean ... Good God, what do I mean? 

Mrs. PHetps—Kither you don’t love Hester or Hester doesn’t 
love you. 

RoBeRT—She does love me. 

Mrs. Purtps—She may say she does, but I haven’t seen her 
showing it. 

Rospert—Mother! 

Mrs. PHEetps—You don’t love Hester and Hester doesn’t love 
you. It’s as simple as that, Robin, and you’re making a very 
grave mistake to go on with this. These things may be painful, 
but they’re better faced before than after. Children come after, 
Robin, and then it’s too late! Think, Robin! Think before it’s 
too late! And remember the happiness of three people is at 
stake! 

RoBEert—Hester’s and mine and... 

Mrs. Puerps—And mine! And mine! ... Only, I was 
wrong to say that! You must put my fate out of your mind just 
as Dave has done. Let Dave find out for himself what he’s done. 
She won’t be able to hold him. She won’t have time for a home 
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and children. She won’t take any more interest in him than 
Hester takes in you. But you, Robin, you can still be saved! I 
want to save you from throwing yourself away as Dave has. You 
will face the facts, won’t you? 

RospertT—You mean ...I’m to... to break with Hester? 

Mrs. PHetps—You will be a man? 

RosBert (pause, then)—Well ... Vl... Pll try, Mother. 


In a flutter of excitement over this triumph Mrs. Phelps 
promises to make the opportunity that Robert will need to tell 
Hester of his decision. 

“Thank God I’ve saved my boy one more tumble!” she says 
fervently. “You'll see I’ve still plenty to give you and to do for 
you.” 

“My blessed, blessed mother,” echoes Robert. 

They are locked in each other’s arms when David comes down, 
dressed for dinner. David, too, is happy. Happy to be home. 
Happy that his mother likes Christina. Happy that he is married 
to Christina, who is so much more wonderful than his mother 
guesses that she will have to wait to find out how really won- 
derful she is. And he is happy because Christina and Hester 
have hit it off so well. 

“Vowre not going to let your happiness crowd me out en- 
tirely, are you, Dave, boy?” pleads Mrs. Phelps. 

“Oh, Mother, lay off!” answers David, amiably irritated. 

Now Robert has made the cocktails and passed them and the 
three of them are about to proceed with the dinner preliminaries. 

“Shan’t we call Chris and Hester?” asks David. 

“No!” quickly answers Mrs. Phelps. “Just we three!” 


Rosert—It’ll never be we three any more. I heard them 
coming as I crossed the hall. (He pours the cockiail into the 
glasses and goes about passing them.) 

Mrs. PHELps—My two boys! My big one and my little one! 

Davin (calls out)—Hurry up, Chris! 

Mrs. PHerps—lf I can keep the little corner Christina doesn’t 
need; Dave’. © .\that’s ‘all Tjask 2)’. 

Davip—Don’t you worry, Mother. (Curistina and HESTER 
enter. They are both dressed appropriately for the evening. 
CurisTINa is particularly lovely.) Here we are! 

Curistina—Thank you, Robert. (They sip their cocktails.) 

Davip—Chris! 

CuristIna—Yes? 
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Davip—Let’s tell Mother. 

Curistinsa—Now? In front of everybody? 

Davin—It won’t hurt ’em to hear. 

CuristINA—I don’t mind, if they don’t. 

RoBERT—Mind what? 

Davip—It’ll make Mother so happy. 

Mrs. PHEeLtps—What will? 

Davin—A surprise Chris and I have got to spring on you! 

Mrs. PHELps—How nice! What is it? 

CHRISTINA (a smiling pause—then)—In about four months 
I’m going to have a baby. 

HeEsTER—Oh, Christina, how wonderful! 

Rospert—Are you really! 

Davip—Isn’t that a grand surprise, Mother? 

Mrs. PHELps (recovering as from a body blow)—Of course 


. . . David. I’m very glad, my dear. Very glad. ... Have 
you a napkin there, Robin? I’ve spilled my cocktail all over 
my dress. 


The curtain falls. 


ACY it 


That evening, after dinner, Mrs. Phelps got out a great Indian 
basket filled with family photographs. Pictures of David when 
he danced the hornpipe at Miss Brigg’s dancing school; pictures 
of David at ten months, sitting in a seashell—“David on the 
halfshell,”’ as Christina sees it. 

“T didn’t always sit in shells,” protests David. ‘Mother’s got 
one of me on a white fur rug.” 

“Tt hangs over my bed to this day,” proudly admits Mother. 

“In the nude?” queries Christina. 

“No. In an undershirt,” answers David. And Hester giggles. 

“Fashions change,”’ calmly declares Mrs. Phelps, plainly dis- 
pleased by their levity. 

“TI suppose they must,” admits Christina. ‘David wouldn’t 
think of being photographed in his undershirt now. Let me see 
the picture again, Mrs. Phelps.” 

“J think that’s enough for this evening,” icily replies Mrs. 

Phelps, and the photographs are promptly put away. 
- Nor does the atmosphere of family harmony improve as the 
evening wears on. Her pride hurt in the matter of the photo- 
graphs, Mrs. Phelps is fairly insulting to Christina, and with 
seeming deliberateness. 
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“Y’m afraid of boring Christina,” she admits. “Christina has 
other interests, of course. Higher interests than her husband. 
Higher even than children, I suspect.” 

Nor is she quite satisfied with that. She takes occasion a 
moment later to criticise her daughter-in-law’s clothes and, by 
implication, her figure. And again, after Christina has related a 
particularly moving experience in which an aged German pro- 
fessor had figured Mrs. Phelps suggests that it is possible Chris- 
tina’s studies at Heidelberg have made her just the least little 
bit pro-German. 

But Christina and David have gone for a walk by this time, 
and it remains for Hester to rise to her prospective sister-in-law’s 
defense. This she does with spirit. And again when Mrs. Phelps 
is alarmed lest David catch cold, being dragged out as he has 
been by Christina to spoon in the road “like a couple of mill 
hands—” 

“In the first place it was David who dragged her out,” de- 
clares Hester, a little hotly. “In the second, they are in love 
and do want to be alone. In the third, I don’t see any reason 
for worrying over the health of any man who looks as husky as 
David does. And in the fourth, if there 7s any worrying to be 
done, let me remind you that it’s Christina and not David who 
is going to have a baby. (Mrs. Puetps at the piano breaks off 
her playing in the middle of a phrase.) Ym sorry if I’ve shocked 
you, but the truth is, you’ve both shocked me.” 

They have shocked her particularly, Hester continues, by not 
being a great deal more thrilled over Christina’s baby, and she 
sees no sense at all in their prudish sensitiveness in avoiding the 
subject. As for herself, Hester is frankly interested in babies 
and intends when she is married to have as many as possible. 

“Ts that why you are marrying Bob, Hester?” 

“What better reason could I have?” demands Hester, and Mrs. 
Phelps, plainly angered and with significant glances at Robert, 
leaves the room. 

So long as Robert is angry at Hester’s attitude toward his 
mother he finds it possible to show some spirit of disappointment 
and resentment. But after Hester has explained and apologized 
and asked to be understood and forgiven he finds it a little diffi- 
cult to approach the subject of their engagement. 

He tries to recall all of his mother’s objections. Did Hester 
have many suitors? Hester can’t remember. She did not take 
count. None ever came to the point of proposing, she admits, 
but she attributes that to the fact that she usually laughed at 
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them. She wonders a little that she did not laugh at Robert. He 
was funny enough. 

Robert brings up the question of his career, at least the career 
he expects to have, and the possibility that children will inter- 
fere with it. That doesn’t worry Hester, either. 

“You just leave things to me. If we’re poor, I’ll cook and 
scrub floors. Ill bring up our children. Il take care of you 
whether we live in New York or Kamchatka. This business is 
up to me, Rob. Don’t let it worry you.” 

Nor is Hester concerned about the honeymoon. Or where they 
are to live. She believes marriages are things of feeling. They 
shouldn’t be talked about too much. 

Suddenly a tone in Robert’s voice frightens her and she faces 
him seriously. 


Hester (suddenly frightened)—What’s the matter, Rob? I'll 
talk as seriously as you please. Do I love your Yes. Am I 
going to make you a good wife? I hope so, though I am only 
twenty and may make mistakes. Are you going to be happy 
with me? I hope that, too, but you'll have to answer it for your- 
self. 

RoBeRT—I can’t answer it. 

HestER—Why can’t you? 

Ropert—Because I’m not sure of it. 

HesteR—Aren’t you, Rob? 

Ropert—These things are better faced before than after. 

HEsTER—What is it you’re trying to say? 

RoserTt—If only we could be sure! 

HeEsTeER (stunned)—So that’s it! 

RosertT—Are you sure you want to marry me? 

HestER—How can I be—now? 

Ropert—NMarriage is such a serious thing. You don’t realize 
how serious. 

Hester—Don’t I? 

Rosert—No. ...I1 hope you won’t think harshly of me. 
. . . And, mind you, I haven’t said I wanted to break things 
Ol essed ON WAN i. 

HestTER—Please, Rob! 

RogerT—No. You’ve got to hear me out. 

Hrster—l’ve heard enough, thank you! 

RosERT—!’m only trying to look at this thing... 

Hester—Seriously. ...I know... 
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Rosert—Because, after all, the happiness of three people is 
affected by it. 

HestErR—Three? 

Rogpert—As Mother said, before dinner. 

HestER—So you talked this over with your mother? 

Rogpert—lIsn’t that natural? 

HeEstTER—Is your mother the third? 

RoBert—Wouldn’t she be? 

Hester—Yes, I suppose she would... .I think you might 
tell me what else she had to say. 

Rosert—It was all wise and kind. You may be as hard as 
you like on me, but you wouldn’t be hard on poor, splendid, 
lonely Mother. 

HeEsTER (savage—under her breath)— So she’s lonely, too! 

RoBerT—You will twist my meaning! 

Hester—You said “lonely. 

RoBEeRt—Perhaps I did. “But Mother didn’t. You know, she 
never talks about herself. 

Hester—I see. What else did she say about me? 

Rosert—Well, you haven’t been very interested in planning 
our future. She notices such things. 

HeEsTER—What else? 

ROBERT—She sees through people, you know. 

HeEstErR—Through me? 

Rosert—She thought, as I must say I do, that we didn’t love 
each other quite enough to ... At least, she thought we ought 
to think very carefully before we . 

HESTER (gripping his two arms with all her strength, she 
stops him)—If you really want to be free . . . if you really want 
that, Rob, it’s all right. It’s perfectly all right . . . I'll set you 
free... . Don’t worry. . . . Only you’ve got to say so. You’ve 
got to... . Answer me, Rob. Do you want to be rid of me? 
(There is a pause.: RoBERT cannot hold her gaze and his eyes 
fall. She takes the blow.) I guess that’s answer enough. (She 
draws a litile back from him and pulls the engagement ring from 
her finger.) Here’s your ring. 


Before Robert can take his ring and get out of the door Hester 
is sobbing hysterically. “She drops into a chair and sits, staring 
straight before her, shaken by her sobs of outraged fury and 
wretchedness.”” 

Christina and David are back, and Mrs. Phelps. They all 
try to help Hester control herself, but without great success. She 
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is trying to stop, she wails between sobs, but she cannot so long 
as “those awful people” are in the room. She must get away. 
Some one must take her away. 

Gradually, after she has drunk aromatic spirits of ammonia, 
Hester becomes calmer. She is able to tell them then what has 
happened—that Rob has jilted her—and to demand of Mrs. 
Phelps a reason for her having induced Rob to do such a thing. 
What reason had she for doing it? What reason? 

Mrs. Phelps would dissemble, if she could, and deny that she 
had anything to do with Robert’s change of heart. But angered 
by the lashing accusation of Hester and faced with some of her 
own words of advice to her son, she confesses defiantly that she 
did advise the break. She did it, first, because of Hester’s seem- 
ing indifference as reported by Robert; of the doubt that Hester 
really loved him, and of his own doubt that he ever loved her. 
Such a marriage would be appalling and should be broken off. 

Hester denies Mrs. Phelps’ statements. She denies that Robert 
ever said the things, or thought the things, his mother attributes 
to him. And Christina supports her in this belief, to Mrs. 
Phelps’ further irritation. Mrs. Phelps is finally forced to admit 
that perhaps she has misquoted her son slightly, but as to his 
meaning and his intentions she stands firm. 

Hester demands that she be permitted to leave the house at 
once. Whatever people may think, or say, she refuses to remain 
another night under the Phelps roof. If there are no more 
trains, and Mrs. Phelps will not permit her to take the car, she 
will go to the hotel in town. This is a decision that concerns 
Mrs. Phelps very seriously. 


Mrs. PuHetps—You’ve got to think of appearances! 

Hester—Appearances are your concern. Yours and Rob’s. 
I’m going to the hotel. I don’t care what people say! I don’t 
care about anything. I won’t stay here! 

Mrs. PHetps—Can’t you talk to her, Christina? Surely you 
see ... for all our sakes! 

HeEstTerR—If you won’t let me have the car, I'll calla taxi... 
(She plunges towards the telephone.) 

Mrs. PuEetps—lI forbid you! 

HEsTER (seizing the instrument)—I want a taxi... a taxi. 
. . . What is the number? . . . Well, give it to me . . . Locust 
4000? Give me Locust 4000! (Mrs. PHELps hesitates an in- 
stant, then, with terrible coolness, steps forward and jerks the 
telephone cord from the wall. Except for a startled expression, 
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very low, from CurisTINa, there is not a sound. Hester hangs 
up the receiver and sets down the dead instrument.) 

Mrs. Puetrs (after an interminable silence)—-You are the 
only person in the world who has ever forced me to do an un- 
dignified thing. I shall not forget it. (She goes nobly.) 

Hester (weakly, turning to Curistina)—Christina, it isn’t 
true what she said. ... He did . . . he did want to marry me! 
Really, he did! He did! 

Curistina—Of course he did, darling! 

HestEr—I won’t stay! I won’t stay under that woman’s roof! 

CurisTiINA—Hester, darling! 

HEsTER—I'll walk to town! 

CuristrinA—Don’t, Hester! 

HeEsTER—That wasn’t true, what she said! 

Curistrna—Of course not! 

Hester—I still love him. ... Let me go, Christina, I'll 
walki.", 

CHRISTINA—You can’t, at this time of night! It wouldn’t be 
safe! 

HeEster—I don’t care! I won’t stay! 

CuristrnA—There! There! You'll come to bed now, won’t 
you? 

HesterR—No! No! I can’t! Id rather die! Il walk to 
town. 

CHRISTINA—You'll force me to come with you, Hester. I can’t 
let you go alone. 

HEstTER—I won’t stay another minute! 

CurisTINA—Do you want to make me walk with you? Think, 
Hester! Think what I told you before dinner! Do you want to 
make me walk all that way in the cold? 

HeEsTER (awed by this)—Oh, your baby! I didn’t mean to 
forget your baby! Oh, Christina, you mustn’t stay, either. This 
is a dreadful house! You’ve got to get your baby away from this 
house, Christina! Awful things happen here! 

Curistina—Hester, darling! Won’t you please be sensible 
and come up to bed? 

HEsTER (speaking at the same time as her nerves begin to go 
again)—Awful things, Christina. ... You’ll see if you don’t 
come away! You'll see! ... Shell do the same thing to you 
that she’s done to me. You'll see! You'll see! 


The curtain is down briefly. It rises again “upon David’s little 
bedroom, untouched since the day when David went away to 
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Harvard and scorned to take his prep school trophies and souve- 
nirs with him.” The room has been freshly done up by Mrs. 
Phelps “in a spirit of maternal archzology.” 

David, in pajamas and socks, is ready to retire. The room is 
more or less untidily strewn with his clothes. With tooth brush 
and paste he slips into the bathroom. “After he has gone a few 
seconds a tiny scratching sound is heard on the other side of the 
other door and that is opened from without. We see the 
scratcher at work conveying the impression that a wee mousie 
wants to come in. The wee mousie is none other than Mrs. 
Phelps, all smiles in her best negligee, the most effective garment 
she wears during the entire play. She is carrying the largest 
eiderdown comfort ever seen on any stage.” 

Mrs. Phelps is a little disappointed at finding the room empty, 
but its untidiness catches her eye and she spends the next few 
minutes putting it to rights, loving her work and putting her 
whole heart into it. ‘One or two of the garments receive devout 
maternal kisses and hugs.” ‘Then she spreads the eiderdown, 
smooths the pillow and kisses that, and sits down to wait. 

David is not nearly as enthused by his mother’s surprise visit 
as she evidently had hoped he might be. Her beaming smile 
“arouses his usual distaste for filial sentimentality.” 

David tries politely to suggest that he is ready to turn in, 
but Mrs. Phelps is there to have a talk, just as she used to 
come in the old comrade days. David is doubtfully grateful but 
plainly uneasy. He can’t, for one thing, get the scene down- 
stairs out of his mind. He is awfully glad to be home, delighted 
to see his mother, and sure that a boy’s mother is always his 
best friend, both in song and story and out of them. But still— 

There is a knock at the door which Mrs. Phelps concludes 
must be that of Christina and she quietly slips out. But it is 
only Robert come to extract, if possible, a little moral support 
from his present trouble. 

He gets little. David frankly admits that he doesn’t think 
much of Robert’s treatment of Hester. And less of his childish 
charge that he, David, is trying to turn their mother against 
him. Robert admits he has always been jealous of his mother’s 
greater interest in David, and now— 

“T know from experience what to expect when you and Mother 
get together,” charges Robert. “I used to listen at that door, 
night after night, while you and Mother sat in here and talked 
me over. Then I’d watch for the change in her next morning 
at breakfast when I hadn’t slept a wink all night.” 
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They are at the point of a quarrel when the “wee mousie” 
scratches at the door again. She is afraid that her two beaus 
are quarreling and she can’t have that. 

David is for letting the matter drop, but Mrs. Phelps is not. 
She must know what is in her boys’ minds, And she resents 
David’s implied championship of Hester. It is wicked of Robert 
to so far forget his loyalty to his brother and to her. 

David stands firm. He agrees with Chris that a lot of trouble 
can be caused by too much “mythologizing.” “You mythologize 
Rob into a little tin god,” he asserts. ‘Along comes Hester and 
falls in love with the real Rob. She never heard of your little 
tin god Rob. She doesn’t deliver the incense and tom-toms. 
That makes you and Rob sore and the whole works goes to hell. 
That’s mythologizing. Believe me, it can make plenty of 
trouble.” 

Mrs. Phelps is relieved that the criticism is so general, but she 
still is strong in Robert’s defense. If he has seen fit to break 
with Hester because she, as he says, does not reach his ideal of 
womankind, the ideal that his mother has inspired, it is a senti- 
ment to be admired. David has hurt her more than she ever 
has been hurt before by not standing by them. He has shown 
her, she says, that what she has most dreaded has come to pass— 
he has permitted the bond between them to be loosened. 

“Act upon your treachery if you will,” sighs Mrs. Phelps, “but 
don’t, please, don’t say another thing. Remember, ‘The brave 
man does it with a sword, the coward with a word.’” With this 
she sweeps out of the room, slamming the door behind her. 

She is not gone long, however. With his room to himself at 
last David has no more than kicked off his slippers and flounced 
into bed than his mother is back again. She has come now to 
apologize, to hold his hand as she used to do, and to ask him 
to forget that she has permitted herself to be hurt. Now she 
wants to talk about Christina and to be reassured that, although 
she herself is not at all modern and not a bit clever, “just a 
timid old lady of the old school,” that Christina will like her. 
She is sure that Christina is all that David thinks her, and she is 
sure that if Christina does not quite live up to all David expects 
of her, or if she should feel a little out of it in their family, see- 
ing that she and David and Robert have always been so much 
to each other, that David will be reasonable and understanding. 


Mrs. Puetps—At first I thought Christina was going to be 
hard and cold. I didn’t expect her to have our sense of humor 
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and I don’t believe she has much of that. But we’ve more than 
we need already. If only she will learn to care for me as I 
care for her, we can be so happy, all four of us together, can’t 
we? 

Davip—You bet we can! 

Mrs. Puetps (dreamily)—Building our houses in Phelps 
Manor. . . . Deciding to put an Italian Villa here and a little 
bungalow there. ... (As Davip grows restive.) But the im- 
portant thing for you, Dave, boy, is a sense of proportion about 
your marriage. I’m going to lecture you, now, for your own 
good. If, at first, Christina does seem a little exacting or un- 
reasonable, particularly about us, remember that she has to ad- 
just herself to a whole new world here, a very different world 
from her friends in Omaha. And you must never be impatient 
with her. Because, if you are, I shall take her side against you. 

Davip—You are a great woman, Mother! 

Mrs. PHEtps—You’re the great one! How many boys of 
your age let their wives undermine all their old associations and 
loosen all their old ties! 

Davin—Chris wouldn’t try that! 

Mrs. PHetps—She might not want to. But jealous girls think 
things that aren’t so and say things that aren’t true. Morbid 
things. 

Davin—Morbid things? Chris? 

Mrs. Puetps—Only you won’t pay too much attention or 
take her too seriously. I know that, because you would no more 
let any one strike at me than I would let any one strike at you. 

Davin—But Chris wouldn’t... . 

Mrs. Puretps—As I said to Christina this afternoon: “Chris- 
tina,” I said, “I cannot allow you to sacrifice David!” 

Davip—Chris sacrifice me! How? 

Mrs. PHetps—Why, by taking you away from your magnifi- 
cent opportunity here. 

Davip—Oh! 

Mrs. Puetps—Be master in your own house. Meet her self- 
ishness with firmness, her jealousy with fairness and her... 
her exaggeration with a grain of salt.... 

Davip—What exaggeration? 

Mrs. PHetps—Well, you know... a girl . . . a young wife, 
like Christina ... might possibly make the mistake of ... 
well, of taking sides . . . in what happened downstairs, for in- 
stance . .. and without fully understanding. . . . You can see 
how fatal that would be. . . . But, if you face the facts always, 
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Dave, boy, and nothing bué the facts, your marriage will be a 
happy one. And, when you want advice, come to your mother 
always. 

Davio—Thanks. 

Mrs. PuHetps—Now, isn’t your mother your best friend? 

Davip—You bet you are, Mummy! 

Mrs. Puetps—How long it is since you’ve called me that! 
Bless you, my dear, dear boy! 


She is bending over, “to seal her triumph with a kiss,’’ when 
there is a slight knock at the door and Christina appears. “She 
has changed her dress for a very simple negligee. Her mood is 
dangerous.” 

Mrs. Phelps is sweetly apologetic. She doesn’t want Chris- 
tina to feel that she is intruding. Christina is one of the family 
now and must feel free to come and go as she likes in the house. 
Then Mother quietly finds David’s dressing gown for him, that 
he may observe the proprieties, and sweetly assures him that 
they will not look while he is getting into it. 

Then she leaves them, with a final.maternal warning that 
Christina should not keep David up too late. 

Christina is a little lonesome, and a little apprehensive. She 
wants to be held in her husband’s arms, and kissed and told that 
he loves her and that he wants to be in love with her. “Because 
just loving isn’t enough,” she insists. “It’s being in love that 
really matters.” 

David is tender and reassuring, but there is a certain reserve 
in his manner that worries Christina. She doesn’t like it. She 
doesn’t like being so far away from him. Of course his mother 
wanted him to be near her, but— 

Christina has come to talk with David because there are some 
things she must know. “Do you look upon me as apart from 
all other women?” she demands, seriously. “I mean do you 
think of all the women in the world and then think of me quite, 
quite differently? Do you, Dave? ... Because that’s how I 
feel about you and all the other men in the world. Because 
that’s what being in love must mean and being properly and hap- 
pily married. Two people, a man and a woman, together by 
themselves miles and miles from everybody, from everybody 
else, glancing around now and then at all the rest of mankind, 
at all the rest, Dave, and saying: ‘Are you still there? And 
getting along all right? Sure there’s nothing we can do to 
help?’ ” 
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That is a little deep for David, but he can’t see that it is as 
serious as she seems to think. Sure, Christina’s right. He feels 
that way. And he agrees that any person who breaks in on that 
feeling between a man and a woman is the blackest sort of sinner. 
It may be, as she says, that Robert didn’t feel that way about 
Hester, but Rob always was a queer egg. And he hopes Chris 
will be careful to keep out of the mess Rob and Hester have got 
into. It’s none of their business. But as to that Christina is 
not so sure. 

“You see what comes of taking things so hard?” David points 
out. “I’m just as distressed over what’s happened as you are. 
Maybe more. But I certainly don’t want to run away. It 
wouldn’t be right. Mother’d never understand. I’d feel like a 
bum going off and leaving her in the lurch after this. Think 
what Rob’s put her through to-day and what she’ll have to go 
through with Hester’s family and all her friends and everybody 
else before she’s done!” 

David feels that perhaps it would be unfair now for them to 
think only of themselves and their own plans. It might be better 
for him to move slowly, and to look around. Take the matter of 
the houses his mother wants him to build in Phelps Manor. He 
can’t be throwing away opportunities, now, with the baby coming. 

Of course he can’t, Christina agrees. But there is also the 
question of er opportunities. What about her appointment? 
She is not at all intrigued by Mrs. Phelps’ generous offer to 
“scare up” a laboratory where she can “putter around.” 

David is convinced that he and mother can “dope out some- 
thing for her.” ‘‘And I must say, Chris,” he goes on, “that I 
don’t think you’re quite playing ball to judge my home and my 
family entirely on what you’ve seen to-night. Besides the whole 
purpose of this visit was to bring you and Mother together and 
to show Mother that a lady scientist mayn’t be as bad as she 
sounds. Because you and Mother have just got to hit it off, 
you know.” 

He doesn’t want Chris to be impatient, and he is afraid she 
is a little intolerant. She'll see. Things will straighten out. 
Mother gets on his nerves, too, sometimes, but she’s had a hard 
life. His father, Chris must remember, didn’t amount to much. 
True, he left them rich when he died, but that isn’t everything. 
Then there’s the matter of Mother’s health. She’s never been 
robust. And she has been a great mother, nursing them through 
their illnesses, working for them day and night, taking an in- 
terest in all they did, in school and afterward. 
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Christina is sure that Mrs. Phelps has been most devoted to 
her boys. Of course he must admit she never was particularly 
sweet to his girl friends, especially those he seemed in danger 
of caring for. She had broken off several unpromising affairs 
both for him and for Robert, as he admits. And now there is 
Hester! 

It all adds up perfectly to Christina. And she has come to one 
or two definite conclusions. First, they have got to get out of 
there immediately, and, second, they’ve got to “take sides” with 
Hester. Even if he thinks it is none of their business they owe 
it to themselves to make it their business. In a word it has come 
to this: “Who comes first with you? Your Mother or me?” 


Davip—Now what’s the good of putting things that way? 

CurisTiInA—That’s what things come to! If your mother and 
I ever quarreled about anything, if it ever came up to you to 
choose between sticking by me and sticking by her, which would 
you stick by? 

Davio—I’d . . . Id try to do the right thing. ... 

CuristINA—That isn’t an answer. That’s another evasion. 

Davip—But why ask such a question? 

CurisTINA—Because I love you. Because I’ve got to find out 
if you love me. And I’m afraid... I’m afraid... . 

David—Why? 

CuristinA—Because you won’t see the facts behind all this. 
I’m trying to tell you what they are and you won’t listen. You 
can’t even hear me. 

Davip—I can hear you. And a worse line of hooey I’ve never 
listened to in my life. 

CHRISTINA (gravely, but with steadily increasing fervor)— 
Have you ever thought what it would be like to be trapped in 
a submarine in an accident? I’ve learned to-night what that 
kind of panic would be like. I’m in that kind of panic now, this 
minute. I’ve been through the most awful experience of my life 
to-night, And I’ve been through it alone. I’m still going through 
it alone. It’s pretty awful to have to face such things alone. . . . 
No, don’t interrupt me. I’ve got to get this off my chest. Ever 
since we’ve been married I’ve been coming across queer rifts in 
your feeling for me, like arid places in your heart. Such vast 
ones, too! I mean, you'll be my perfect lover one day and the 
next I'll find myself floundering in sand, and alone, and you no- 
where to be seen. We’ve never been really married, Dave. Only 
now and then, for a little while at a time, between your retire- 
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ments into your arid places. ...I used to wonder what you 
did there. At first, I thought you did your work there. But 
you don’t. Your work’s in my part of your heart, what there is 
of my part. Then I decided the other was just No-Man’s Land. 
And I thought: little by little, Pll encroach upon it and pour 
my love upon it, like water on the western desert, and make it 
flower here and bear fruit there. I thought: then he’ll be all 
alive, all free and all himself; not part dead and tied and blind; 
not partly some one else—or nothing. You see, our marriage and 
your architecture were suffering from the same thing. They only 
worked a little of the time. I meant you to work all the time 
and to win your way, all your way, Dave, to complete manhood. 
And that’s a good deal father than you’ve got so far. . . . Then 
we came here and this happened with Hester and your brother 
and you just stepped aside and did nothing about it! You went 
to bed. You did worse’than that. You retired into your private 
wastes and sat tight. . . . I’ve shown you what you should do 
and you won’t see it. I’ve called to you to come out to me, and 
you won’t come. So now I’ve discovered what keeps you. Your 
mother keeps you. It isn’t No-Man’s Land at all. It’s your 
mother’s land. Arid, sterile, and your mother’s! You won’t let 
me get in there. Worse than that, you won’t let life get in there! 
Or she won’t. . . . That’s what I’m afraid of, Dave: your moth- 
er’s hold on you. And that’s what kept me from getting any- 
where with you, all these months. I’ve seen what she can do 
with Robert. And what she’s done to Hester. I can’t help won- 
dering what she may not do with you and to me and to the baby. 
That’s why I’m asking you to take a stand on this business of 
Hester’s, Dave. You'll never find the right any clearer than it 
is here. It’s a kind of test case for me. Don’t you see? What 
you decide about this is what you may, eventually, be expected 
to decide about .. . about your marriage. 

Davin (a pause, then, with sullen violence)—No! I’m damned 
if I see! 

CuristTINA (breaking)—Then I can’t hope for much, can I? 
. . . I feel awfully like a lost soul right now. . . . Oh, my God, 
what am I going to do! What am I going to do! 

Davip—I hope you’re going to behave. You ought to be 
. ashamed. Just as I was bringing Mother around to you and... 

CuRIsTINA (violently)—You’d better think a little about 
bringing me around to your mother! 

David—Chris! 

CHRISTINA—Why should your mother and I get on? 
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Davip—Because you should, that’s why. Because she’s an 
older woman and my mother. And you know, just as well as I 
do 25.5. 

CuristinA—I know a great deal better than you that your 
mother dislikes me full as much as I dislike her. You’re wasting 
your time trying to bring your mother and me together, because 
we won’t be brought. You say you believe in facing the facts. 
Well, let’s see you face that one! 


David never heard anything more outrageous than that. Chris- 
tina knows what his mother means to him, and a man’s mother 
is his mother. 

“And what’s his wife, may I ask?” demands Christina. ‘Or 
doesn’t she count?” 

It is all morbid rot, insists David, and he doesn’t intend to 
stand for any more. 

Christina is desperate now. “Hester’s escaped,” she cries, 
“but I’m caught. I can’t go back and be the old Christina again. 
She’s done for. And Christina, your wife, doesn’t even exist! 
That’s the fact I’ve got to face! I’m going to have a baby by 
a man who belongs to another woman.” 

The door opens and Mrs. Phelps, ‘white, but steady,” stands 
before them. She has heard every word, she admits, and now 
the three of them know where they stand. She is not resentful. 
She is sarcastic, but she would be noble and sacrificing. She is 
on Christina’s side, just as she warned David she would be. 

“T accept my fate,” she says to David, after Christina has left 
them. “You have your own life to live with the woman you 
have chosen. No boy could have given me back the love I 
gave you. Go to Christina! Make your life with her! No bond 
binds you to me any longer.” 


Davin—That isn’t true! 

Mrs. PHetps—I’m not complaining. I’m only sorry for one 
thing. I’m only sorry to see you throw away your chance here, 
your great chance! 

Davip—But I haven’t thrown it away. I’ll stay here and work 
for you if you want me to. 

Mrs. Puetps—Christina won’t let you. You know that! 

Davip—She’s my wife, isn’t she? 

Mrs. Puetps—Think what that means, Dave! Think what 
that means! 
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Davip—And you’re my mother. I’m thinking what that means 
too! 

Mrs. Puetps—Then it isn’t good-by? Then I’ve still got my 
big boy, after all? 

Davin—You bet you’ve got him! 

Mrs. PHELPS (triumph)—Oh, Dave! Dave! Dave! 

Davip>—Now, Mummy! (But a sound downstairs distracts 
him.) ello! What’s that? (She listens, too.) 

Mrs. PHEeLtps—Heavens, it isn’t a fire, is it? 

Davinp—Wait. . . . I'll see. . . . (He opens the door into the 
hall and stands listening.) 

CHRISTINA (from below)—I went into her room and she wasn’t 
there and then I looked for her and I found the dining-room 
window open. 

ROBERT (from pelo) What do you think has happened? 

CuRISTINA (from below)—I don’t like to imagine things, 
fort eo 

RosBert (from below)—Hester, where are you? 

CHRISTINA (from below)—She’s got away! I tell you, she’s 
got away! I shouldn’t have left her... 

Davip (speaking during the above)—What? 

Mrs. PuHetps—lIt’s Christina and Robert. 

Davip—Something’s happened to Hester. 

Mrs. PoHetps—No! 

Daviw—Chris, what’s going on? 

RoBeErT (below)—Hester! Where are you, Hester? 

CHRISTINA (appearing in the hall)—Hester’s got away, Dave. 
Out by the dining-room window. You'll have to get dressed and 
find her. She can’t get to town to-night in this cold. 

Davip—All right. We'll have a look. 

Mrs. Puetps—tThe little fool! Let her go, Dave! 

CuristiInA—But, Mrs. Phelps, she isn’t properly dressed. 
She didn’t even take her coat... . 

RoBert (still calling from below)—Hester! Where are you, 
Hester! Hester! ...Oh, my God! (Curristina has walked 
to the window to look out. She utters an inarticulate scream.) 

Davip—What is it, Chris? 

Mrs. Puretps—Good heavens! 

CuristIna (strangled with horror)—It’s the pond! The holes 
in the pond! oe Dave, for heaven’s sake! 

Davip>—What? ...Oh!... (He runs out as CHRISTINA 
opens the window.) 
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Mrs. Poetps—Dave! ... (To Curistina.) What is it you 
say? 

as (from below)—Dave! For God’s sake! Hold on, 
Hester! Don’t struggle! (Daviw’s shouts join his.) 

CurisTina (as she collapses on the bed)—The pond....I 
can’t look...i% 

Mrs. Puetps—Oh, I’ve no patience with people who have 
hysterics. 

CurisTINA—Mrs. Phelps, the girl’s drowning! 

Mrs. Puetps—Oh, no! ... Not that! (She, too, goes to 
the window, but recoils in horror from what she sees.) They'll 
save her, won’t they? They: must ... they must save her... . 
If only ... (Then a new fear overwhelms her.) If only those 
two boys don’t catch pneumonia! (And she leaps to the window 
to call after her sons as they race, shouting, across the snow.) 
Robin, you’re not dressed! Dave, get your coat! Are you 
crazy? Do you want to catch pneumonia? 

The curtain falls. 


ACT Ill 


The next morning Mrs. Phelps is busily fixing a great many 
flowers about the living room. The doctor who has been attend- 
ing Hester has gone, Robert reports, and has left word that Hes- 
ter will be able to travel immediately. She will be much better 
off traveling than she would be staying there in his opinion. 

Between Christina and Hester, Robert says, they managed to 
tell the doctor the whole story and the medic’s sympathies were 
all too plainly with them. He did not even ask to see Mrs. 
Phelps. 

“He said there’s nothing the matter with your heart, and never 
has been anything the matter with it,” repeats Robert, with cruel 
frankness. “He said it would take a stick of dynamite to kill 
you.” 

“Damned homeopath!” 

“And that isn’t the worst. He said that I’d always been a 
rotter, and that I couldn’t be anything else with such a mother.” 

There is venom in Robert’s last remark and Mrs. Phelps’ 
lips stiffen under the sting of it. “I think you might have spared 
me that, Robin,” she protests. ‘There are things one doesn’t 
repeat to sensitive people.” 

Robert insists he had no intention of being nasty, but it is 
quite evident that his feelings are far from friendly and sympa- 
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thetic this morning. He still is trying to escape from the mem- 
ory of Hester’s experience, shuddering at the thought that she 
really tried to drown herself and of his own and his mother’s 
responsibility. Nor do Mrs. Phelps’ attempted alibis in any 
way comfort him. He feels that they are a good deal like Mac- 
beth and Lady Macbeth. They’ve got into a mess they can’t 
ever get out of. 

There is more spirit in Mrs. Phelps’ defiance of circumstances. 
It is ridiculous, she thinks, for Robert to feel as he does. Neither 
can she understand his regrets over the loss of Hester or his 
feeling that he wiil all the rest of his life regret that loss. For 
these regrets Robert holds his mother to blame. It was she who 
put the idea into his head. It was she who persuaded him and 
made him promise. If she didn’t come between him and Hester, 
who did? 

Mrs. Phelps is deeply hurt at this preposterous suggestion and 
quite sure that he will live to regret it—even more than he will 
regret the loss of Hester—when it’s too late. 

“T daresay I’ve got a life full of regrets ahead of me,” sol- 
emnly agrees Robert. Of one thing he is certain. They will 
have to do something, he and his mother. They will have to go 
somewhere. He can’t stay there and face people. 

“This story’ll be all over this damned town,” he predicts. 
“And Hester’s people aren’t going to keep quiet in New York. 
Her brothers go everywhere I go. My friends will begin cutting 
me in the street.” 

Mrs. Phelps has been thinking, too. It might be wise for them 
to go away for a while, so Robin can study interior decorating 
abroad. They could, by hurrying the passports, sail on the Paris 
Saturday. She already has taken the precaution to wire for 
passage. 

“T see... . Then we’re to sneak away like two guilty fugi- 
tives!” 

“Sh! Don’t say such things!” 

David, who has been putting up danger signs around the pond, 
is back and glad to hear that Hester is better. He also thinks 
that, everything considered, it probably would be as well if he 
and Chris were to go, say, in a couple of days. Time is bound 
to make things a lot easier for everybody. Mrs. Phelps agrees— 
but she also has another plan. 

She does not know just what to do with Robin, she confesses 
to David. She feels that she must get him away, send him 
abroad perhaps. But he can’t go alone. She could go with him, 
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but her own health is nothing to be relied upon, and if Robin 
should collapse with a nervous breakdown on the other side— 

Perhaps, she suggests, if Christina could spare him for a little 
while David might go with them. Just long enough to see them 
settled. Of course, she would like to have Christina go along, 
too. But that would be asking too much—making Christina put 
off her work when she is so set upon it! 

It is really all on Robin’s account that Mrs. Phelps has thought 
of asking David—and Christina—to make this additional sacri- 
fice. Unless they do something Robin is sure to “slip back again 
to drinking and fast women.” She is quite hysterical at the 
thought of that, and becomes suddenly so faint that David is 
frightened. 

She is much improved the next few minutes, however. And 
her plan is still uppermost in her mind. So long as David is 
going to build the houses at Phelps Manor it might be an excel- 
lent thing for him to have a month or two drawing plans and 
getting ideas abroad. 

David is the least bit persuaded that she may be right, and 
Mrs. Phelps grows ecstatic at the thought of what may easily 
happen. Robert abroad studying interior decorating! David 
building his houses! 

“My two boys in partnership,” she croons. “Oh, that’s always 
been my dream! Oh, how simply things come straight when 
people are willing to codperate and make little sacrifices! If 
there’s one thing I pride myself on it’s my willingness to make 
little sacrifices. Here we are, we three, a moment ago all at 
odds with life and with each other, now united and of a single 
mind.” 

And then in walks Christina, just in time to hear Dave say 
that before any real decisions are arrived at he must talk them 
over with his wife. Christina “is dressed as she was when she 
first came to the house. She wears her hat and her fur coat and 
carries her bag in her hand.” 

Christina is going away with Hester, she announces. She has 
come to see whether or not David is coming, too. 

David is staggered by the suddenness of this decision, and the 
firmness of its statement. Both Mrs. Phelps and Robert, sensing 
a gathering storm, would withdraw. 

“Don’t go, Mrs. Phelps,” Christina calls. “And won’t you 
stay, too, Robert? I think it’s best that we should thrash this 
question out together, here and now, for good and all.” 

“What question, Christina?” 
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“The David question, Mrs. Phelps. Whether David is going 
on from this point as your son or as my husband.” 

<the family is greatly disturbed. David, half pleadingly, begs 
Christina not to stir it all up again, just as he is getting every- 
thing straightened out. But Christina is firm. She must be 
firm, she feels, if there is ever to be any chance of happiness 
for any of them. As they stand they are all perfectly miserable 
and they know it. 

“Thank you for being sorry for us,’ sneers Robert. 

“You give me such good reason, Robert,” calmly answers Chris- 
tina. “Such awfully good reason! Because you’re not really 
bad people, you know. You’re just wrong, all wrong, terribly, 
pitifully, all of you, and you’re trapped. .. . 


Mrs. PHetps—What we say in anger we sometimes regret, 
Christina. ... 

CurisTINA—Oh, I’m not angry. I was, but I’ve got over it. 
I rather fancy myself, now, as a sort of scientific Nemesis. I 
mean to strip this house and to show it up for what it really is. 
IT mean to show you up, Mrs. Phelps. Then Dave can use his 
own judgment. 

Mrs. PHetps (blank terror at this attack)—Oh! Dave, 
: eee 

Davip—Now, Mother! Chris! Haven’t you any consideration 
for our feelings? Are they nothing to you? 

CurisTiIna—I’m trying to save my love, my home, my hus- 
band and my baby’s father. Are they nothing to you? 

Davin—But surely I can be both a good son and a good hus- 
band! 

CuristIna—Not if your mother knows it, you can’t! 

Mrs. PHetprs (a last desperate snatch at dignity)—If you'll 
excuse me, I’d rather not stay to be insulted again. (She is 
going.) 

CurisTINA—You’ll probably lose him if you don’t stay, Mrs. 
Phelps! (Mrs. PHEtps stays. CurisTINa turns to Davi.) 
No, Dave. There’s no good in any more pretending. Your 
mother won’t allow you to divide your affections and I refuse 
to go on living with you on any basis she will allow. 

Mrs. Puretps—I cannot see that this is necessary. 

CHRISTINA—It’s a question a great many young wives leave 
unsettled, Mrs. Phelps. I’m not going to make that mistake. 
(Back to Dave again.) You see, Dave, I’m not beating about 
the bush. I’m not persuading you or wasting any time on tact. 
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Do you want your chance or don’t you? Because, if you don’t, 
ll have to get over being in love with you as best I can and... 

Davip—I wish you wouldn’t talk this way, Chris! 

Curistrina—Are you coming with me? On the understanding 
that, for the present, until your affections are definitely settled 
on your wife and child, you avoid your mother’s society entirely? 
Well? What do you say? 

Dayvip—I don’t know what to say. 

CuRIsTINA—You never do, Dave darling. 

Davip—I’m too shocked. I’ve never been sc shocked in my 
life. 

CuristINa (a glance at her wrist watch)—Just take your time 
and think before you speak. 

Davip—I don’t mean that I don’t know what to say about 
taking my chance, as you call it. I can answer that by remind- 
ing you of your duty to me. I can answer that by calling all 
this what I called it last night. Morbid rot! But I am shocked 
at your talking this way about my mother and to her face, too! 

CuristinA—Is that your answer? 

Davip—No, it isn’t! But a man’s mother zs his mother. 

CHRISTINA—So you said last night. I’m not impressed. An 
embryological accident is no grounds for honor. Neither is a 
painful confinement, for I understand, Mrs. Phelps, that you’re 
very proud of the way you bore your children. I know all about 
the legend of yourself as a great woman that you’ve built up 
these thirty years for your sons to worship. It hasn’t taken me 
long to see that you’re not fit to be any one’s mother. 

Davip—Chris! 

RoBERT (speaking at the same time)—See here, now! 

Mrs. Puetps—Let her go on! Let her go on! She will ex- 
plain that or retract it! : 

CuristinA—I’m only too glad to explain. It’s just what I’ve 
been leading up to. And Ill begin by saying that if my baby 
ever feels about me as your sons feel about you, I hope that 
somebody will take a little enameled pistol and shoot me, because 
I'll deserve it. 


Mrs. Phelps objects to the insult, but Christina insists that no 
insults are or have been intended. She is trying desperately to 
be as scientific and impersonal as possible. 

_ If, however, insults are to be considered, how does Mrs. Phelps 
explain her appalling rudeness to a guest in her home? Why 
does she openly resent the fact that Christina is going to have 
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a baby? Because she is afraid the baby will give her another 
and a stronger hold on David? Why did she bend every effort 
to separate Robert and Hester, even to the point of lying de- 
liberately and brutally to Hester about Robert and his unwilling- 
ness to marry her? 

Mrs, Phelps may deny that she did these things, but Christina 
heard her. Furthermore she heard her call her boys back from 
saving Hester from drowning for fear they might catch cold. 
Mrs. Phelps, Christina charges, is deliberately trying to keep her 
sons dependent upon her, she instinctively opposes every move 
either of them makes toward independence and she is outraged 
by their natural impulses toward other women. 

“I deny all of it,” furiously declares Mrs. Phelps. 


CHRISTINA—You may deny it until you’re black in the face; 
every accusation I make is true! You belong to a type that’s 
very common in this country, Mrs. Phelps—a type of self- 
centered, self-pitying, son-devouring tigress, with unmentionable 
proclivities suppressed on the side. 

Davin—Chris! 

CuristINA—I’m not at all sure it wouldn’t be a good idea, 
just as an example to the rest of the tribe, to hang one of your 
kind every now and then! 

RoBertT—Really! 

CurIsTINA—Oh, there are normal mothers around; mothers 
who want their children to be men and women and take care of 
themselves; mothers who are people, too, and don’t have to be 
afraid of loneliness after they’ve outlived their motherhood; 
mothers who can look on their children as people and not be 
forever holding on to them and pawing them and fussing about 
their health and singing them lullabies and tucking them up as 
though they were everlasting babies. But you’re not one of the 
normal ones, Mrs. Phelps! Look at your sons, if you don’t be- 
lieve me. You’ve destroyed Robert. You’ve swallowed him up 
until there’s nothing left of him but an effete make-believe. Now 
he’s gone melancholy mad and disgraced himself. And Dave! 
Poor Dave! The best he can do is dodge the more desperate 
kinds of unhappiness by pretending! How he survived at all is 
beyond me. If you’re choking a bit on David, now, that’s my 
fault because you’d have swallowed him up, too, if I hadn’t come 
along to save him! Talk about cannibals! You and your kind 
beat any cannibals I ever heard of! And what makes you 
doubly deadly and dangerous is that people admire you and 
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your kind. They actually admire you! ‘You professional moth- 
ers! .. . You see, I’m taking this differently from that poor 
child upstairs. She’s luckier than I am, too. She isn’t married 
to one of your sons. Do you remember what she said about chil- 
dren yesterday? ‘Have ’em. Love ’em. And leave ’em be.” 

Mrs. PHEetps—You are entitled to your opinion, Christina, 
just as I am to mine and David is to his. I only hope that he 
sees the kind of woman he’s married. I hope he sees the sordid- 
ness, the hardness, the nastiness she offers him for his life. 

CHRISTINA (an involuntary cry of pain)—I’m not nasty! I’m 
not! 

Mrs. PHELpPS—What have you to offer David? 

CuristinA—A hard time. A chance to work on his own. A 
chance to be on his own. Very little money on which to share 
with me the burden of raising his child. The pleasure of my 
society. The solace of my love. The enjoyment of my body, 
to which I have reason to believe he is not indifferent. 

Mrs. Pueitps (revolied)—Ugh! 

Curistina—Can you offer so much? 

Mrs. PuHerps—lI offer a mother’s love. Or perhaps you scoff 
at that? 

Curistina—Not if it’s kept within bounds. I hope my baby 
loves me. I’m practically certain I’m going to love my baby, 
but within bounds. 

Mrs. PHetps—And what do you mean by within bounds? 

CurisTINA—To love my baby with as much and as deep re- 
spect as I hope my baby will feel for me if I deserve its respect. 
To love my baby unpossessively, above all, unromantically. 

Mrs. PHELps—I suppose that’s biology! You don’t know the 
difference between good and evil! 

CuristinA—As a biologist, though, I do know the difference 
between life and death. And I know sterility when I see it. -I 
doubt if evil is any more than a fancy name for sterility. And 
sterility, of course, is what you offer Dave. Sterility for his 
mind as well as for his body. That’s your professional mother’s 
stock in trade. Only we’ve been over that, haven’t we? Well, 
Dave! How about it? 


For the moment David apparently can think of nothing that 
may be done about it, and Robert is of the opinion that the 
discussion has gone far enough. But Mrs. Phelps still has a 
defense to make. 

Christina has married at 29. When she married, says Mrs. 
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Phelps, she was 20, Hester’s age. Her husband was fifteen 
years older than she, a widower and an invalid. Within a week 
all her illusions were shattered, her marriage miserable and 
empty. She sought happiness and romance where she could 
find it, and she found it in motherhood. She found it in devot- 
ing her life to her two boys, in doing for them all the things 
nurses and governesses are hired to do to-day. The night her 
husband died, Mrs. Phelps relates, Robin had the croup—and 
she remained with Robin. If she made a mistake then, if she 
has made mistakes since, she can point to her two sons and insist 
that at least they were not serious mistakes. At 25 Mrs. Phelps 
was a widow, rich and attractive. There were other chances to 
marry, and marry well, but she preferred to place her sons first 
in her life, always. 

“T shall not stoop to answer any of the foulnesses you have 
charged me with,” she cries to Christina. ‘They are beneath my 
dignity as a woman and my contempt as a mother. No, there 
is one I cannot leave unanswered. That word ‘sterility.’ Steril- 
ity is what I offer David, you say. I wonder, is sterility David’s 
word for all he has had of me these thirty years? Let him an- 
swer that for himself. All my life I have saved to launch my 
two boys on their careers. I offer David a clear field ahead and 
a complete love to sustain him, a mother’s love, until a real mar- 
riage, a suitable marriage, may be possible for him. And I do 
not deny that I would cut off my right hand and burn the sight 
out of my eyes to rid my son of you! .. . That is how I answer 
your impersonal science, Christina.” 

Christina’s answer is quick and sharp before either of the boys 
can speak. 

“Well,” she says, “it’s a very plausible and effective answer. 
And I’m sure you mean it and I believe it’s sincere. But it zs 
the answer of a woman whose husband let her down pretty hard 
and who turned for satisfaction to her sons... . Im almost 
sorry I can’t say more for it, but I can’t... . (She turns from 
Mrs. Puetps to the two sons.) It’s a pity she didn’t marry 
again. Things would have been so much better for both of you 
if she had. (Then, with an increasing force, to Davw.) But 
the fact remains, Dave, that she did separate you and me last 
night and that she separated us because she couldn’t bear the 
thought of our sleeping together. (They flinch at this, but she 
downs them.) And she couldn’t bear that because she refuses 
to believe that you’re a grown man and capable of desiring a 
woman. And that’s because, grown man that you are, down, 
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down in the depths of her, she still wants to suckle you at her 
breast!” 

The Phelpses stand aghast at this charge, but their excitement 
has little effect on Christina. She is not surprised that they find 
the thought revolting, because it is just that. And she is sorry 
that David feels as he says, that she hasn’t any sense of decency 
left in her. Still— 

“Ts that your answer?” she demands of him. 

“JT want to do the right thing, but—” 

“Remember me, won’t you, on Mother’s Day!” she says, pre- 
paring to leave. ‘Are you ready, Hester?” 

Hester is dressed for the journey when she comes down stairs 
and Christina’s arm goes protectingly around her shoulders as 
she stands waiting. Hester is on the verge of tears again, but 
she gathers herself together at Christina’s command and stands 
ready. Robert, at sight of her, cries out impulsively: 

“Hester! Hester! Couldn’t we try again? Couldn’t 
your: 3” 

“T don’t know,” she answers. Then a tiny smile spreads over 
her face. “Yes, I do, too, know. I’m going to marry an orphan!” 

Christina’s voice is choked and she finds it hard to say good-by 
finally to Dave. “I’m sorry it has come to this,” she says. “It 
might easily have been so... .” 

She can say no more. She picks up her bag and goes quickly 
out, followed by Hester. 

“David stands rigid, Mrs. Phelps watching him. Robert cov- 
ers his face with his hands. Then the front door slams and 
David comes suddenly to life.” 


Davip (@ frantic cry)—Chris! (He turns excitedly to his 
mother.) I’m sorry, Mother, but I guess I’ll have to go. 

Mrs. Puetps (reeling)—No, Dave! No! No! 

Davip—F guess she’s right. 

Mrs. Puetps—Oh, no! You mustn’t say that! “You mustn’t 
say that! 

Davip (holding her off from him)—I can’t help it. She said 
we were trapped. We ave trapped. I’m trapped. 

Mrs. Puetrs (absolutely beyond herself)—No! No! She 
isn’t right! She can’t be right! I won’t believe it! 

Davip (breaking from her)—I can’t help that! 

Mrs. PHEtps (speaking at the same time)—For God’s sake, 
Dave, don’t go with her! Not with that awful woman, Dave! 
That wicked woman! For God’s sake don’t leave me for her, 
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Dave! (She turns wildly to Ropert.) You know it isn’t true, 
Robin! You know it was vile, what she said! Tell him! Tell 
him! (But he is gone.) Dave! My boy! My boy! My boy! 
Oh, my God! Dave! She isn’t right! She isn’t, Dave! Dave! 
Dave! (The front door slams a second time. An awful pause, 
then:) He’s gone! 

ROBERT (uncovering his face)—Who? Dave? 

Mrs. PHELps—Can you see them from the window? 

Ropert (looking out)—Yes. ... They’re talking... . Now 
he’s kissed her and taken the suitcase. . . . Now he’s helping 
Hester . . . Hester into the car. . . . Now he’s getting in... . 
Now they’re starting. 

Mrs. PHetps—I loved him too much. I’ve been too happy. 
Troubles had to come. I must be brave. I must bear my trou- 
bles bravely. ; 

RoBERT (turning to her)—Poor Mother! 

Mrs. PHetps—I must remember that I still have one of my 
great sons. I must keep my mind on that. 

RoBert (a step or two toward her)—That’s right, Mother. 

Mrs. Puetps—And we'll go abroad, my great Robin and I, 
and stay as long as ever we please. 

Rosert (as he kneels beside her)—Yes, Mother. 

Mrs. Puetps (her voice growing stronger as that deeply reli- 
gious point of view of hers comes to her rescue)—And you must 
remember that David, in his blindness, has forgotten. That 
mother love suffereth long and is kind; envieth not, is not puffed 
up, is not easily provoked; beareth all things; believeth all 
things; hopeth all things; endureth all things. . . . At least, I 
think my love does? 

RoBert (engulfed forever)—Yes, Mother. 

The curtain falls. 


} THE CRADLE SONG 
< ViLsw-A Gomedy in Two Acts 


By Grecorio and Marta MartTINEz SIERRA 


EVA LE GALLIENNE’S season of repertory, some account 
of which will be found in the chapter devoted to the season in 
New York, had preceded half its scheduled distance before, on 
January 24, she produced “The Cradle Song.” 

It was not a new play and, in many respects, seemed to be the 
frailest, dramatically, of all her repertory. But it developed, as 
it had done fifteen years before in Spain, a holding quality in 
sentiment that soon made it the favorite of the season. 

This Martinez Sierra drama, in the writing of which his wife, 
Maria, is an accredited collaborateur, dates back to 1911, when 
it was first produced at the Teatro Lara in Madrid. It estab- 
lished Sierra, who had started as a poet and took up the drama 
after a season’s association with Benevente, the idol of the Span- 
ish drama lovers and the organizer at that time of the Art 
Theatre in Madrid. 

Ten years later “The Cradle Song” was given at several 
matinée performances in English by Augustin Duncan, but gath- 
ered unto its promoters nothing more substantial than kind words 
and best wishes. Quite naturally no great store was set by it 
in the Le Gallienne camp. 

It is the simplest of stories molded in the simplest of dramatic 
forms. There are but two acts, and only two major dramatic 
situations. The play violates—if not all of the rules, at least 
most of the conventions of the theatre, and yet is one of the most 
moving of entertainments. Or proved so with the Le Gallienne 
following. 

The scene of the opening act is “A room opening upon the 
cloister of a Convent of Enclosed Dominican Nuns in Spain. 
The walls are tinted soberly; the floor is tiled. In the right wall 
a large door with a wicket in it, leading to a passage communi- 
cating with the exterior. A grilled peephole for looking out. 
Beside the door an opening containing a revolving box, or wheel, 
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on which objects may be placed and passed in from the outside 
without the recipient’s being seen or a view of the interior dis- 
closed.” 

It is broad daylight and the curtain rises upon a scene of 
cheerfulness and animation. The Prioress, flanked by the Mis- 
tress of Novices and the Vicaress, is surrounded by a group of 
Nuns and before them stand four novices, Sister Marcella, Sister 
Joanna of the Cross, Sister Maria Jesus and Sister Sagrario. 

The gathering, it soon transpires, is a sort of impromptu cele- 
bration of the reverend mother’s birth anniversary, her saint’s 
day. Sister Joanna of the Cross has written verses in commemo- 
ration of the event and begs, with some trepidation, permission to 
read them. 

They are simple verses, beginning “Most reverend Mother, on 
this happy day your daughters unite for your welfare to pray,” 
and ending “And may the years vie in good with each other, in 
holiness and joy our dearly loved Mother.” The Nuns are quite 
delighted with them, though Sister Inez suggests that they might 
have been copied from a book. But the Prioress is pleased, and 
that is sufficient reward for Sister Joanna of the Cross and her 
sister novices. 

Only the Vicaress seems touched with misgiving. There has 
been of late a seeming laxity of attention on the part of the 
Novices, she suggests, and the success of this plan of theirs to 
keep as a secret and a surprise the gift for the Prioress on her 
birthday is not unlikely to lead them to pride themselves upon 
their accomplishments. “Evil combats us where we least expect 
it,” solemnly warns the Vicaress, “and ostentation is not becom- 
ing in a heart which has vowed itself to poverty and humility.” 
That the Prioress is much too lenient with the young women is 
plainly the thought of the Vicaress, but none of the others is 
inclined to support her in that thought. Especially not on a 
beautiful day like this. 

Another gift comes by way of the revolving wheel. It is a 
canary and cage, sent by the mayor’s wife. She would have 
brought it herself had it not been that she is detained at home 
interestingly but none the less definitely. 

The Prioress is much pleased with the canary, and the Nuns 
as well. The novices are quite excited and vastly interested in 
the ways of caged canaries. As they go to their cells they ask 
another great favor of their holy mother. Could they be allowed 
to talk a little while they are waiting for the beginning of the 
fiesta? The Vicaress is opposed to this dispensation, but the 
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Prioress sees no harm in it, if her charges will refrain from whis- 
pering and offending the Lord with foolish talk. 

Now the bell at the entrance gate has rung twice, which is 
the signal that the Doctor is outside. But before he may be al- 
lowed to enter the Nuns must cover their faces and file silently 
out through the cloister. Only those who are ailing may remain 
behind—Sister Sagrario, who is bothered with a felon, and Sister 
Maria Jesus, whose complaint is more mysterious. 

The Doctor is a small man of about 60 years, active and in- 
terested in his charges, but none too sympathetic with many of 
the rules and observances of their order. A heretic, the Prioress 
playfully calls him, and is quite scandalized when he insists he 
knew there were novices about. As soon as he came in he dis- 
tinctly smelled fresh meat. 


Docror—But I say no more. Come! To work! To work! 
What is the trouble with these white lambs? 

SISTER SaGRARIO—Your handmaid has a felon, Doctor. 

Doctor—Eh? On the hand? And sucha lovely hand! Well, 
we shall have to lance it, Sister. ‘ 

SISTER SAGRARIO (alarmed)—What? Not now? 

Doctor—No, to-morrow, Sister. To-morrow, unless it yields 
first to a poultice and five paternosiers. Remember, not one 
less! 

SISTER SAGRARIO (in perfect earnest)—No, Doctor. 

Doctor—And this other one, eh? 

Prioress—Ah, Doctor! She has been giving me a great deal 
of worry. She falls asleep | in the choir; she sighs continually 
without being able to assign any reason; ‘she cries over nothing 
whatever; she has no appetite for anything but salads. . . 

Doctror—How old are you? 

SistER Maria Jesus—Eighteen. 

Doctor—How long have you been in this holy house? 

SISTER Maria Jesus—-Two and a half years. 

Docror—And how many more do you remain Heiore you 
come to profession? 

SISTER Maria Jesus—Two and a half more, if the Lord should 
8 pleased to grant this unworthy novice grace to become his 

ride. 

Doctror—Let me see the face. 

Prroress—Lift your veil. (SistER Marta Jesus lifts her veil.) 

Docror—Hm! The Lord has not bad taste. A little pale, 
but well rounded, well rounded. 


Ye 
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Sister Joanna of the Cross: “I was so glad to hear you laugh and 
see you run about the cloisters. It was absurd, but I always felt 
. . . as if you must be I, myself, scampering and playing.” 


(Eva Le Gallienne and Josephine Hutchinson) 
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SrsTER ToRNERA—Don José! But who ever heard of such a 
doctor? 

Doctor—So, we have melancholy then, a constant disposition 
to sigh, combined with loss of appetite—well, there is nothing 
else for it, Sister: a cold bath every morning and afterwards a 
few minutes’ exercise in the garden. 

: SISTER TORNERA (somewhat scandalized)—Exercise? Don 
osé! 

Doctor—Unless we write at once home to her mother to hurry 
and fetch her and find us a good husband for her. 

SISTER Marra Jesus—Oh, Don José! But this Sister has 
taken her vows to the Church! 

Doctor—Well, in that case cold water. There is nothing else 
for it. For melancholy at eighteen, matrimony or cold water. 

SISTER SAGRARIO (summoning her courage)—You always talk 
so much about it, Doctor, why don’t you get married yourself? 

Doctor—Because I am sixty, daughter; and it is fifteen years 
since I have felt melancholy. Besides, whom do you expect me 
to marry when all the pretty girls go into convents? 

PrrorEss—Doctor, doctor! This conversation will become dis- 
pleasing to me. 

Docrtor-—Is this all the walking infirmary? 

S1sTER ToRNERA—Yes, Doctor. 

Docror—And the invalid? How is she? 

SistER ToRNERA—She is the same to-day, Doctor. Poor Sis- 
ter Maria of Consolation hasn’t closed her eyes all night! Don’t 
you remember? Yesterday she said she felt as if she had a viper 
gnawing at her vitals? Well, to-day she has a frog in her throat. 

Doctor—Goodness gracious! Come, let me see, let me see. 
What a continual war the devil does wage against these poor 
sisters!—Long life, Mother, and happy days! 


The Prioress has retired to the choir and the Novices left to 
guard the door while the Doctor is making his rounds. It is a 
gay time with the young women because of the permission to 
talk, and the hope of the Novices is that Sister Marcella, who is 
the latest from the world outside, will tell them a story. Sister 
Marcella is doubtful. They probably hope to be shocked and 
. then, likely as not, one of them will tell the Mother Mistress on 

her. It wouldn’t be the first time, either. 

' But they are diverted from the story to the canary, which 
has been left behind. Why not open the cage and let him fly 
away? suggests Sister Marcella. Surely he can’t be happy left 
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in a nest of silly women! And it is she who opens the door of 
the cage. But the bird refuses to fly. “He’d rather stay shut 
up all his life like us nuns,” concludes Sister Maria Jesus. 

“Then you're a great fool, birdie,” says Sister Marcella, as 
she closes the cage. “God made the air for wings and He made 
wings to fly with. While he might be soaring away above the 
clouds, he is satisfied to stay here all day shut up in his cage, 
hopping between two sticks and a leaf of lettuce! What sense 
is there in a bird? Ay, Mother! And what wouldn’t I give to 
be a bird!” 

They are talking of dreams now. Sister Sagrario often dreams 
of flying in the night time, or of just floating in the air without 
wings. And Sister Marcella that she is running downstairs, ever 
so fast, and never touching her feet to the stairs or to the ground. 
Many, many times she has dreamt that dream and she suspects 
it is because one is likely to dream of the things one wants to do 
most, and can’t. 

Now they are telling where they would fly if flying were pos- 
sible. Sister Marcella would fly straight to the end of the world. 
And Sister Maria Jesus to the Holy Land, to Mount Calvary. 
And Sister Joanna of the Cross to Bethlehem and the garden of 
Nazareth, where the Virgin lived with the child. 


SISTER SAGRARIO—How do you know that there is a garden at 
Nazareth? 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—Of course there’s a garden 
there, with a brook running by it. The song says so: 


“The Virgin washed his garments 
And hung them on the rose. 
The little angels sing 
And the water onward flows” .. . 


(Simply.) ‘There was a garden, too, by our houe in the village, 
with a big rosebush on the border of a brook that ran by it; and 
I used to kneel beside the brook, and sing that song while I 
washed my baby brother’s clothes, for there were seven of us 
children, and I was the oldest. (Feelingly.) And that’s what 
I miss most! (Drying her eyes with her hands.) Ay, Mother! 
And I always cry when I think of that baby boy! But it isn’t 
right, I know. . . . He loved me more than he did mother, and 
the day that they took me away to the Convent, and I left home, 
he cried—he cried so that he nearly broke his little baby heart! 

SISTER MarceLtta—I have a brother and a sister, but they are 
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both older thanI am. My sister married two years ago, and now 
she has a baby. (With an air of importance.) She brought him 
here once to show me. 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross (interrupting her, greatly in- 
terested)—I remember. ‘ He stuck his little hand in through the 
grille and you, Sister, kissed it. Did you ever think how soft 
babies’ hands are? Whenever I take communion I try to think 
I am receiving our Lord as a little child, and I take and press 
him like this to my heart, and then it seems to me that he is so 
little and so helpless that he can’t refuse me anything. And 
then I think that he is crying, and I pray to the Virgin to come 
and help me quiet him. And if I wasn’t ashamed, because I 
know you would all laugh at me, I’d croon to him then, and 
rock him to sleep, and sing him baby songs. 


Again there is a ring at the door, and the novices are startled. 
The more startled when, after Sister Marcella has found courage 
to ask who’s there, no one answers. 

“Ave Maria purissima!” she calls a second time, and Sister 
Sagrario joins her with something almost like a shout. Still no 
answering “Conceived without sin!” is heard. It is very strange. 
Still, it may be only the prank of a mischievous boy. 

Sister Marcella peeps through the wicket and sees no one. 
But it looks very much as though something had been left on the 
wheel. Yes, there is something there! 

Sister Joanna of the Cross turns the wheel around to see, and, 
sure enough, there is a second basket, carefully covered with a 
white cloth like that in which the canary arrived. 

There is a card attached to it. “For the Mother Prioress,” it 
reads. The gift is probably a surprise from some of her friends. 
It is a much heavier present than the canary. They discover 
this when they carry it across the room, and their curiosity is 
greatly excited. 

Sister Marcella simply must have a peek. She lifts a corner 
of the cloth, looks inside and immediately starts back with a 
blanched face and a sharp cry. 

Sister Joanna also looks and is as excited. Soon the others 
are in a similar state of commotion and now the Prioress, the 
Vicaress and the Nuns come flocking back to learn shuns can 
have happened at the gate. 

For a moment none of the novices can speak, but finally they 
manage, in disjointed sentences, to tell of the finding of the bas- 
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ket and the reverend Mother, lifting off the cloth, discovers the 
cause of their excitement. There is a baby in the basket! 

Now the excitement spreads, with nuns and novices alike hov- 
ering over the infant and wondering, all in excited sentences, how 
it came there, whence and why? Nobody knows until they find 
the paper with the address on it and discover a letter inside. 
From the letter the Prioress reads: 


“REVEREND MOTHER: 

“Forgive the liberty which a poor woman takes, trusting in 
your Grace’s charity, of leaving at the grille this newborn babe. 
I, my lady, am one of those they call women of the street, and 
I assure you I am sorry for it; but this is the world, and you 
can’t turn your back on it, and it costs as much to go down as 
it does to go up, and that is what I am writing to tell you, my 
lady. The truth is this little girl hasn’t any father, that is. to 
say it is the same as if she didn’t have any, and I—who am her 
mother—leave her here, although it costs me something to leave 
her; for although one is what one is, one isn’t all bad, and I 
love her as much as any mother loves her baby, though she is 
the best lady in the land. But all the same, though she came 
into this world without being wanted by any one, she doesn’t 
deserve to be the daughter of the woman she is, above all, my 
lady, of her father, and I don’t want her to have to blush for 
having been born the way she was, nor for having the mother 
she has, and to tell it to me to my face, and I pray you by 
everything you hold dear, my lady, that you will protect her 
and keep her with you in this holy house, and you won’t send 
her to some orphanage or asylum, for I was brought up there 
myself, and I know what happens in them, although the sisters 
are kind—yes, they are—and have pity. And some day, when 
she grows up and she asks for her mother, you must tell her that 
the devil has carried her away, and I ask your pardon, for I 
must never show myself to her, nor see her again, nor give you 
any care nor trouble, so you can do this good work in peace, 
if you will do it, for I implore you again, my lady, that you will 
do it for the memory of your own dear mother, and God will re- 
ward you, and she will live in peace, and grow up as God wills, 
for what the eyes have not seen/the heart cannot understand, 
my lady.” 


VicarEss—Bless us! Ave Maria! 
MIstTRESs oF Novices—Poor woman! 
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SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—Baby dear! Darling baby! 

: eee Wat pretty mothers the Lord selects for his chil- 
ren! 

PriorEss—God moves in his own ways, Sister. God moves in 
his own ways. 

SISTER INEz—Is that all the letter says? 

PRiorRESS—What more could it say? (The Doctor and SIsTER 
TORNERA have reéntered during the reading.) 

Doctor—Exactly. What more could it say? 

PRIoRESs—What do you think, Don José? 

Doctor—lI think that somebody has made you a very hand- 
some present. 

PrioRESS—But what are we going to do with it? Because I 
. .. this poor woman ... she has put this poor creature into 
our hands, and I would protect her willingly, as she asks, and 
keep her here with us... . 

Novices—Yes, yes, Mother! Do! Do! 

Mistress or Novices—Silence! 

PriorEss—But I don’t know if we can ... that is, if it is 
right, if it is according to law . . . for, when we enter this holy 
rule, we renounce all our rights . . . and to adopt a child legally 
: I don’t know whether it can be done. How does it seem 
to you? 

Doctor—I agree with you. Legally, you have no right to 
maternity. z 

VicarEss—And even if we had, would it be proper for our 
children to be the offspring of ignominy and sin? 

PriorEss—I would not raise that question, reverend Mother, 
for the child is not responsible for the sin in which she was born, 
and her mother, in renouncing her motherhood, has bitterly paid 
the penalty. 

Vicaress—Yes, it didn’t cost her much to renounce it. 

PriorESs—Do we know, Mother? Do we know? 

Vicaress—We can guess. It is easy enough to go scattering 
children about the world if all you have to do is leave them to 
be picked up afterwards by the first person who happens along. 

Doctor—How easy it is might be a matter for discussion. 
There are aspects of it which are not so easy. 

S1sTER SacRario—Oh! She’s opened her mouth! 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—The little angel is hungry. 

StstER Marta Jesus—She’s sucking her thumb! 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—Make her take her thumb out 
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of her mouth, She’ll swallow too much and then she’ll have a 
ain. 
7 SIsTER SAGRARIO—Don’t suck your fingers, baby. 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—Isn’t she good, though? You 
stop her playing and she doesn’t cry. 

Prioress—There is another thing we must consider. What 
are we to do for a nurse? 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—The gardener’s wife has a lit- 
tle boy she is nursing now. 

PriorEss—In that case I hardly think she would care to be 
responsible for two. 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—But it won’t be any trouble— 
she’s so tiny! Besides, we can help her out with cow’s milk 
and a little pap. The milk will keep on the ice and we can clear 
it with a dash of tea. 

Doctor—It is easy to see Sister Joanna of the Cross has had 
experience with children. 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—Your handmaid has six little 
brothers and sisters. Ah, reverend Mother! Give her to me to 
_ take care of and then you will see how strong she'll grow up. 

VicarEss—Nothing else was needed to complete the demorali- 
zation of the Novices. You can see for yourselves how natu- 
rally they take to this dissipation. 

Prioress—I want you to tell me frankly what you think—all 
of you. (All speak at once.) 

Mistress or Novices—Your Sister thinks, reverend Moth- 
CC ae 
SISTER ToRNERA—Your handmaid ... 

SistER InEz—It seems to me... 

PriorEss (smiling)—But one at a time. 

SISTER ToRNERA—It is an angel which the Lord has sent us, 
and your Sister thinks that we ought to receive her like an angel, 
with open arms. 

Mistress oF Novices—Of course we ought. Suppose, your 
Reverences, it hadn’t been a little girl, but . . . I don’t know— 
some poor animal, a dog, a cat, or a dove, like the one which 
flew in here two years ago and fell wounded in the garden try- 
ing to get away from those butchers at the pigeon-traps. 
Wouldn’t we have taken it in? Wouldn’t we have cared for it? 
And wouldn’t it have lived happy forever afterward in its cage? 
ee how can we do less for a creature with a soul than for a 
bird? 

SISTER TORNERA—We must have charity. 
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Vicaress—I am glad the Mother Mistress of Novices has 
brought up the incident of that bird, for it will absolve me from 
bringing it up, as it might seem, with some malice. It was 
against my advice that that creature was received into this 
house, and afterward we had good reason to regret it, with this 
one saying, “Yes, I caught him!” and that one, “No, I took 
care of him!” and another, “He opens his beak whenever I pass 
by!” and another, “See him flap his wings! He does it at me!” 
—vanities, sophistries, deceits, all of them, snares of the devil 
continually! And if all this fuss was about a bird, what will 
happen to us with a child in the house? ‘This one will have to 
dress it, that one will have to wash it, another will be boasting, 
“It is looking at me!” and another that it’s at her that it googles 
most... . . There is Sister Joanna of the Cross making faces at 
it already! 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—What did your Reverence say? 

VicarEss—Dissipation and more dissipation! Your Reverences 
should remember that when we passed behind these bars, we re- 
nounced forever all personal, all selfish, affection. 

Mistress oF Novices—lIs it selfish to give a poor foundling 
a little love? 

VicarEess—lIt is for us. Our God is a jealous God. The Scrip- 
tures tell us so. 

Mistress or Novices—Bless us! Mercy me! 

Vicaress—And this quite apart from other infractions of our 
order which such indulgence must involve. For example, your 
Reverences—and I among the first—take no account of the fact 
that at this very moment we are transgressing our rule. We are 
conversing with our faces unveiled in the presence of a man. 

Prioress—That is true. 

Doctor—Ladies, as far as I am concerned—take no account 
of me. 


True, they are all unveiled, and the Prioress had not noticed. 
Let them veil their faces, or not, as their consciences dictate. 
The harm has been done. The Vicaress is the only one who 
lowers her veil. The others remain uncovered. 

Again the discussion as to what to do with the foundling waxes 
warm. The Prioress frankly confesses that her heart prompts 
her to keep the child. And the others mostly are agreed that it 
is God’s will that they should have her. Sister Joanna of the 
Cross is particularly anxious that the baby be not sent to an 
asylum. 





me, 
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Only the Vicaress represents the opposition. It is all utter 
foolishness to her. ‘Christian Heroism!” indeed! “Compassion 
on those who have fallen and are down!” Faugh! “Mush and 
sentiment!” that’s what it is. 

Finally the Prioress must intervene. Let them all be silent. 
Whatever they decide to do there are certain legal technicalities 
to be considered. ‘The birth will have to be reported to the 
Register, and then if nobody wants the child it will be taken 
away. 

But, if they can make up their minds to keep her the Doctor 
has a solution that will be perfectly legal. 

“Thanks be to God, I am a single man,” he explains. “But, 
although I am not a saint, yet I cannot take to myself the credit 
of having augmented the population of this country by so much 
as a single soul. I have not a penny, that is true, but like every- 
body else, I have a couple of family names. They are at the 
service of this little stranger, if they will be of use to her. She 
will have no father and no mother—I cannot help that—but she 
will have an honorable name.” 

“Do you mean to say—” 

“That I am willing to adopt her; exactly—and to entrust her 
to your care, because my own house ... The fact is the hands 
of Dona Cecilia are a little rough for handling these tiny Dresden 
dolls, and perhaps I might prove a bit testy myself. The neigh- 
bors all say that the air grows blue if my coat rubs against me 
as I walk down the street. . . . Is it agreed?” 

“God reward you for it!” answers the Prioress. “Yes, in spite 
of everything. We shall notify the Superior immediately. It is 
not necessary that the child should live in the cloister. She can 
remain with the gardener’s wife until she has grown older, and 
enter here later when she has the discretion to do so. She has 
been entrusted to our hands, and it is our si to take care of 
her—a duty of conscience.’ 

A moment later the gardener’s wife has been sent for and the 
Doctor has departed for the Register to become a legalized parent. 

And now they have all been called to devotions and have left 
Sister Joanna of the Cross with the infant babe. She is on her 
knees beside the basket bending over it tenderly and alternating 
with her responses to the prayers being intoned inside the cloister. 

But soon she can hear the voices no longer. Only the child 
oes her. She is embracing it passionately, oblivious of all 
else. 

“Little one! Little one! Whom do you love?” she croons as 
the curtain falls. 
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ACT II 


Between the acts there is an “Interlude” spoken before the 
curtain by a poet. It is at once a greeting and a promise, an ex- 
planation and a tribute, recalling in verse what has passed, pre- 
dicting by inference what is to come. Thus the author combines 
his tribute to woman with the theme of his play. 


Ah, love of woman, by whose power we live, 
Offend so often—but to see forgive! 

Whence do you draw your grace but from above? 
Whence simply? Simply from maternal love! 
Yes, we are children, woman, in your arms; 
Your heart is bread, you soothe our wild alarms, 
Like children give us the honey of your breast, 
In a cradle always your lover sinks to rest 
Although he prostitutes our groveling flesh. 
Mother if lover, mother if sister too, 

Mother by pure essence, day long and night through, 
Mother if you laugh, or if with us you cry, 

In the core of being, in fiber and in mesh, 
Every woman carries, so God has willed on high, 
A baby in her bosom, sleeping eternally! 


Eighteen years have passed when the curtain rises on the parlor 
of the convent. It is a somber room. “At the rear a grille with 
a double row of bars. A curtain of dark woolen cloth hangs over 
the grille and intercepts the view of the outer parlor, to which 
visitors are admitted. . . . A number of oil paintings of saints 
hang upon the walls—all of them very old and showing black 
stains.” 

In the parlor a dozen of the Nuns are sewing, and Sister Maria 
Jesus is reading to them. “A bride’s trousseau is spread out upon 
the table and chairs. It is embroidered elaborately, trimmed with 
lace and tied with blue silk ribbons. A new trunk stands against 
the wall, the trays being distributed about the benches and upon 
the floor.” 

The novices of the first act have long since professed their 
faith and changed their white veils for black. They are intent 
upon their work, but interested, too, in Sister Maria Jesus’ read- 
ing from “The Treasury of Patience, the Meditations of an Af- 
flicted Soul in the Presence of Its God.” 

At least they would be interested if from the garden a young 
girl could not be heard singing joyfully of flowers and spring. 
The Prioress tries to affect a severity she does not feel. But not 
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the others. They smile happily, even proudly, as they listen. 
“She sings like a lark,” sighs Sister Joanna, sympathetically. 

Again Sister Maria Jesus continues with her reading. “. 
Every moment I am buffeted and borne down. I am sucked into 
the uttermost depths, and there is no health in me!” 

And from outside again the girl Teresa’s voice interrupts joy- 
ously. Sister Sagrario must go and warn Teresa. 

“There is no health in me,” continues Sister Maria Jesus. “I 
cannot support myself; I cannot resist the shock of the horrible, 
onrushing waves.” And again Teresa’s voice is heard: 


“You, too, were happy, Mary, 
Happy in His love, 
Flowers of love and springtime 
That bloom above!” 


Now the singing stops suddenly and there is a peal of light 
laughter following. “It cannot be helped,” admits the Prioress, 
and smiles as she says it. ‘The child was born happy and will 
die so.” 

There is little more of the reading. Sister Marcella’s tempta- 
tion to melancholy distracts the attention of the reverend mother. 
Sister Marcella is given much to sighing of late. Nor is she alone 
in suffering the temptation. It seems to be almost an epidemic, 
and the Prioress is disturbed. 

The Vicaress, who has been making her rounds of inspection 
of the cells, is also disturbed, but not melancholy. She has just 
found under the mattress of Sister Marcella’s bed “an object 
which should never be found in the hands of a religious, an object 
which, to say nothing of the sin against the rule of holy poverty 
which the private possession and concealment of any property 
whatever must presuppose, is by its very nature a root of perdi- 
tion and an origin and source of evil—in short, a piece of looking 
glass.” And with this offending glass, it is the opinion of the 
Vicaress, Sister Marcella has been in the habit of “amusing her- 
self with the sight of her beauty, thus offending her maker with 
pride and vainglory and the exhibition of her taste.” 

But it is for no such purpose that she has used the glass, 
Sister Marcella protests to the reverend mother. She had used it 
only to combat those very temptations to melancholy which she 
has confessed. When these temptations seized upon her too 
strongly, putting it into her head to climb trees, run along the 
tops of walls, and jump over the fences, it was Sister Marcella’s 
custom to catch a sunbeam in the mirror and make it dance 
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among the leaves and across the ceiling of her cell as a sort of 
spiritual proxy, imagining the beam to be a bird or a butterfly 
free to go where it pleaseth. 

That is not a grave fault, the Prioress admits, but still it is 
well that Sister Marcella be assigned a penance. Let her repeat 
the psalm, “Quam dilecta,” four times in her cell before she re- 
tires. 

Now Teresa comes, out of breath and a little hurried. “She is 
18, very pretty, very sunny and very gay, with nothing about 
her to suggest the mystic or the religious. She is dressed simply 
in gray and wears a white apron. She has a flower in her hair, 
which is arranged modestly, and without an excess of curls or 
ornament.’ When she speaks it is “always with the greatest sim- 
plicity, without affectation or pretense of any sort.” 

Teresa has been dressing the altar of the Virgin, and she is out 
of breath because she has been climbing acacia trees to get the 
white blossoms she needed. Climbing trees is not exactly the thing 
the good nuns can approve a day like this, but even the Prioress 
is forgiving. The thought that it is the last day Teresa will ever 
dress the altar is a sad one and they are distressed, even though 
she tries to cheer them. 


TeresA—Ah, Mothers! You mustn’t talk like this. Don’t be 
sad. 

VicarEss—No, we had better behave like you do, though it 
doesn’t seem possible when you consider the day that it is, and 
you laughing and carrying on like one possessed! 

PriorEss—The Mother is right. A little more feeling to-day, 
daughter, a manner more subdued, would not have been out of 
place. 

TrErESA—You are right, reverend Mothers—you always are, 
in the holiness which like a halo surrounds your reverend heads; 
but when a girl wants to laugh she wants to laugh, although, as 
Mother Anna St. Francis says, it may be the solemnest day of 
her life. 

Mistress or Novices—It is a solemn day, a very solemn day. 
You are leaving this house in which you have passed eighteen 
years, without scarcely so much as taking thought how it was 
you came to be here. To-morrow you will be your own mistress, 
and you will have upon your conscience the responsibilities of a 
wife. 

VicaREss—Which, believe me, are not light. Men are selfish, 
fickle: 
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TERESA (timidly)—Antonio is very good. 

VicarEss—However good he may be, he is a man, and men are 
accustomed to command. They have been from the beginning 
of the world, and it has affected their character. And since you 
are very independent yourself, and like to have your own 
way... 

TrERESA—Yes, I have been spoiled I know; but you will see now 
how good I will be. It will come out all right. 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—Do you want to spoil the day 
for her? 

TrrEsA—No, Mother—no; you won’t spoil it, for I am very, 
very happy. You have all been so good to me! 

VicarEss—Nonsense! No such thing. 

TreresA—But it isn’t nonsense. I know this is God’s house, 
but you might have closed the doors to me, and you have flung 
them wide open, freely. I have lived here eighteen years and in 
all this time, to the very moment that I am leaving it, you have 
never once reminded me that I have lived here on your charity. 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—Don’t say such things! 

TrerEsa—Yes, I must say them. On your charity, on your 
alms—like a poor beggar and an outcast. I don’t mind saying it 
nor thinking it, for I have been so happy here—yes, I am happy 
now—happier than the daughter of a king: for I love you all so 
much that I want to kiss even the walls and hug the trees, for 
even the walls and the trees have been kind to me. This has 
been the Convent of my Heart! 

SISTER MarceLtta—It has been your home. If you had only 
been content always to remain in it! 

PrIoRESS—We must not talk like this. God moves in His own 
ways. 

Mistress or Novicres—And in all of them His children may 
do His service. 

VicarEss—The child was not born to be religious. The things 
of the world appeal to her too strongly. 

TERESA—It is true. The world appeals to me—poor me! It 
seems to me sometimes as if everybody loved me, as if everything 
was calling to me everywhere to come. I have been so happy in 
this house, and yet, all. the time, I have been thinking how great 
the world was, how wonderful! Whenever I have gone out into 
the street, how my heart leaped! I felt as if I were going to fly, 
it was so light! My brain was in a whirl. Then I was so glad 
to come back again into this house, it felt so good, as if you were 
all taking me up once more into your arms, as if I had fallen to 
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sleep in them again and was warm, folded beneath the shelter 
of the everlasting wings. 

VicarEss—The wings of your good angel, who stood waiting at 
the door—stood waiting till you came. 

PriorEss—Why should he have to wait? Her good angel 
always has gone with her, and surely there never has been a time 
when he has had to turn away his face. Am I right, daughter? 

TERESA—You are, Mother. (Sincerely.) 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—They needn’t have asked her 
that! 


The trousseau is ready to be packed in the trunk. It is all 
beautifully sewed, and in the fashion, too, according to the pat- 
terns, even though the Vicaress does not approve of fashions. 
There are fashions in hell, she’s certain of that. 

“But you don’t want the child to be married, do you, in the 
dress of the year of the ark?” demands Sister Maria Jesus. 

“A pure heart and an upright spirit are what she should be 
married in,” answers the Vicaress, “‘and if that is the case no one 
is going to notice whether she has one bow more or less.” 

“They say men pay a great deal of attention to such things, 
Mother Crucifixion,” ventures Sister Marcella. 

“And we must render unto Cesar the things which are Czsar’s, 
and unto God the things which are God’s,” prompts Sister Maria 
Jesus. 

Now the trunk is packed, and locked and the key tied to a 
ribbon ready to be hung around Teresa’s neck, with her rosary. 
And Teresa is happy, though conscious, too, of all that has been 
done for her. She can’t feel that she deserves so much kindness. 

“Yes, you do, You deserve it,” admits the Vicaress, testily. 
“And you might as well tell the truth as a falsehood. You have 
a good heart; you are a sensible girlk When you said what you 
did, you were thinking of your clothes; but you need have no 
scruples. Everything that you take away with you from this 
house, and more too, you have earned by your labor. That is the 
truth and you know it. Maybe we have taught you here how to 
sew and embroider, but you have worked for us in the convent, 
and outside of it. You owe us nothing. Besides, you had two 
hundred and fifty pesetas from the doctor to buy the material. 
Here... (producing a paper from under her scapular) is the 
account of the way they have been spent, so you can see for 
yourself and answer for it, since delicacy will not permit that we 
should be asked how it was used.” 
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“What do you mean?” Teresa demands, embarrassed and con- 
fused. “Why, Mother Crucifixion!” 

“That is all there is to it,” tartly answers the Vicaress; “you 
will find the account is correct.” 

Teresa is to go at 5, but before she goes she hopes the Prioress 
will permit Antonio to see them all and thank them. He has 
asked if he could and the Prioress will be glad to have him come. 

They have all gone now, except Teresa and Sister Joanna of 
the Cross. Together they are straightening up the room. For 
a moment they are silent, but suddenly Teresa throws herself on 
her knees before the nun. 


TERESA—Sister Joanna of the Cross! 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—What do you want, my child? 

TrerEesA—Now that we are alone, bless me while there is no 
one here to see—no, not one—for you are my mother, more than 
ali the rest! 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—Get up. (TERESA gets up.) 
Don’t talk like that! We are all equal in God’s house. 

TERESA—But in my heart you are the first. You mustn’t be 
angry at what I say. How can I help it? Is it my fault, though 
I have struggled against it all my life, that I have come to love 
you so? 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—Yes, you have struggled. 
You have been wilful... (Then seeking at once to excuse her.) 
But it was because you were strong and well. When a child is 
silent and keeps to herself in a corner, it is a sign that she is 
sick or thinking of some evil. But you... 

TrresA—Ay, Mother! Where do you suppose that I came 
from? 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—From Heaven, my daughter, 
as all of us have come. | 

TeresA—Do you really think that we have all come from 
Heaven? 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—At least you have come from 
Heaven to me. You say that I am your mother more than the 
rest; I don’t know—it may be. But I know that for years you 
have been all my happiness and joy. 

Trresa—Mother! 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—I was so glad to hear you ~ 
laugh and see you run about the cloisters! It was absurd, but I 
always felt—not now, for you are grown-up now—but for years 
I always felt as if you must be I, myself, scampering and playing. 
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For I was just your age now, a little more or less, when you came 
into the Convent. And it seemed to me as if I was a child again 
and had just begun to live. You were so little, so busy—yes, 
you were—but I was busy too, if you only knew, before I entered 
here, at home in our house in the village. I was always singing 
and dancing, although we were very poor. My mother went out 
every day to wash in the river or to do housework—she had so 
many children!—and I was always carrying one about in my 
arms. And when I entered here, as I could do thanks to some 
good ladies who collected the money for my dowry—God reward 
them for it—although I had a real vocation, I was sorrowful and 
homesick thinking of my little brothers and sisters! How I used 
to cry in the dark corners, and I never dared to say a word! 
Then the Mother told me that if my melancholy didn’t leave me 
she would be obliged to send me home. And then you came and I 
forgot everything! That is why I say you came to me from 
Heaven. And I don’t want you to think I am angry, or ashamed 
—or that it has ever given me a moment’s pain to have loved 
you. 

TERESA—Is that the reason that you scold me so? 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—When have I ever scolded 
you 

TrERESA—Oh, so many times! But no matter. I always tell 
Antonio, Sister Joanna of the Cross is my mother. She is my 
mother, my real mother! So now he always calls you mother 
whenever he speaks of you. 


Teresa is quite sure she will be ever so happy with Antonio, 
because he is good and because he is happy, too, though his 
mother was sad. Perhaps sad mothers have the happiest children. 
If that be true Teresa is fearful lest her first son will be the most 
solemn of men. She has plans for many sons. The first will be 
an architect, like his father. The second may be a missionary 
and go to China to convert the heathen. And if he were to be- 
come a saint that would give Teresa influence in heaven. When 
she was little, Teresa confesses, she had often wished she was a 
boy. Then she could have grown up to be almost anything she 
wanted to be—a captain general or an archbishop or even a pope, 
. perhaps. But now she is satisfied. She loves Antonio so very 
much it makes her humble. It is sweet to be in love. - 

And Antonio loves her, Teresa is convinced. But how much 
she doesn’t know. Nor care, greatly. It is loving him that 
makes her happy. Some days there has been the fear that An- 
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tonio might stop loving her, and the thought made her sad. But 
better that she should die than that she should ever stop loving 
Antonio, for then what would be the good of life? 

So much does Teresa love Antonio that she feels she would be 
willing to sit at his feet all the rest of her life, just listening to 
him talk. “I don’t know how to explain it,” she admits, “but it 
is his voice—a voice that seems as if it had been talking to you 
ever since the day you were born! ... Ah, mother! The first 
day that he said to me ‘Teresa’—you see what a simple thing it 
was, my name, Teresa—why, it seemed to me as if nobody ever 
had called me by my name before, as if I never had heard it, and 
when he went away, I ran up and down the street saying to my- 
self, ‘Teresa, Teresa, Teresa!’ under my breath, without know- 
ing what I was doing, as if I walked on air!” 

It is a little frightening to Sister Joanna to hear Teresa talk 
so of an earthly love. For, after all, that is all such love can 
be—“a little brightness that God grants us to help us pass through 
life, for we are weak and frail”—but which must surely pass 
away. 

Now Antonio has arrived in the outer parlor and Teresa pulls 
the curtain cord which shows that part of the room brightly 
lighted. Where Sister Joanna of the Cross and Teresa stand the 
room is still in darkness, but they can see the boy perfectly. “He 
is 25 years of age, well built, manly and sensitive of feature.’ 

In whispers they discuss Antonio as he paces nervously up and 
down. He is tall, that is plain, and his hair, Teresa reports, is 
dark brown and his eyes between violet and blue and they 
sparkle when he talks. 

Now Teresa calls Antonio by name, and though he can hear 
her voice he is not sure where it comes from, so little accustomed 
is he to calling on nuns. But soon he places them and stands be- 
fore the grille eager to be nearer. 

With enthusiasm Teresa tells him she is with her mother, and 
is greatly pleased when he guesses it must be Sister Joanna. 


TERESA (to the nun, delighted because he has guessed it)— 
There! Do you see? (Zo Antonio.) Sister Joanna of the 
Cross—exactly. We have been watching you through the grille, 
and she says that she thinks you are a very handsome young 
man. 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—Goodness gracious! You 
mustn’t pay any attention to what she says. 
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TrerEsA—Don’t be angry, Mother. I think so myself. 

ANToNIo—You never told me that before. 

TrERESA—That is because in here, where you can’t see me, I’m 
not so embarrassed to tell you. Listen! We have to send in 
word now that you are here; but I want you to tell my mother 
something first, for if you stand there like a blockhead without 
opening your mouth, I am going to be very much ashamed, after 
all the time I have spent in singing your praise. 

ANtToN1I0o—What do you want me to tell her? 

TERESA—What you have in your heart. 

Antonro—But I don’t know whether it is proper to tell it to 
a religious, although it is in my heart, for I love her dearly. 

TrEREsA—Ah! I tell her that a million times a day. 

ANntTon1io—Then let us tell her together two million; because I 
must say to you, Madam, that it is impossible to know Teresa 
and not to love you. 

TrEREsA—What a treasure is this mother of mine! 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—For shame, my _ child! 
(Blushing, to ANTONIO.) I also have a great affection for you, 
sir, for this child has been teaching me to love you. She is a little 
blind perhaps, and trusting, for that is natural. She knows noth- 
ing of the world, and we—how were we to teach her? And now 
you are going to take her far away; but don’t take her heart 
away from us, sir, and break ours, when we let her hand go. 

ANTon1o—Madam, I swear to you now that I shall always 
kneel in reverence before the tenderness and virtue which you 
have planted in her soul. 

TERESA—I told you that he was very good, Mother. 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—May God make you both 
very happy. And may God remain with you, for his handmaid 
must go now and seek the Mother. 

ANtonro—But you are coming back? 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—With the sisters. . . . Yes, I 
think so. Good-by. I have been so happy to know you. 


Silently, and under stress of a great emotion, Sister Joanna 
leaves the room. Antonio, too, has been much affected by the 
meeting, and is eloquently hopeful that all the convent has meant 
to Teresa, its peace and its calm, she will carry away with her. 

“T the mistress of calm!” laughs Teresa. “Mother Crucifixion 
says that since I was passed in on the wheel there hasn’t been 
one moment in this house of what the rules call ‘profound calm.’ ” 
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But Teresa will try her best, and so wonderful is Antonio’s 
love for her—his love that is really a religion and has remade 
him quite—that all is sure to be well with them. 

Soon the nuns file in, quietly, the youngest first, the Prioress 
last, and take their places before the grille. Sister Joanna of the 
Cross comes close to Teresa that she may hold her hand. There 
is a moment of expectant silence, and then the Prioress speaks. 
“Good afternoon, young man.” 

“Good afternoon, madam—or madams—for behind the mys- 
tery of this screen it is impossible for me to see whether I am 
speaking with one or with many,” answers Antonio. 

Then the curtains are run back and the interview continues. 
Antonio is in the light, but the nuns are still in the shadow that 
his eyes cannot penetrate. 

The impression he makes is good. The sisters smile and nod to 
each other as they are pleased with what he says. Their agita- 
tion is noticeably in the young man’s favor, though he, too, is 
plainly ill at ease. He meets their queries openly, however, and 
speaks his compliments with compelling sincerity, while begging 
their pardon for his nervousness and fear. 


Mistress or Novices—You are not afraid of us? 

ANTONIO—I am, Madam, very—because of the respect and ad- 
miration in which I hold you all. I came here more disturbed 
than I ever have been before in my whole life. I do not know 
whether I should thank you, or whether I should beg your pardon. 

PriorEss—Beg our pardon? 

ANToNn1Io—Yes, because I fear that I am not worthy of the 
treasure which you are entrusting to me. 

PriorEss—We know already through the doctor that you are 
an honorable young man. 

Mistress oF Novices—And the love which our. daughter 
bears you is our guarantee. Surely the Lord would not permit 
His child, brought up in His fear, to throw herself away upon an 
evil man. 

AntTon1io—I am not evil, no; but I am a man, and you, ladies, 
with all the great piety of your souls, have been nurturing a 
flower for the skies. When I first knew her, my heart whispered 
to me that I had met a saint. She was a miracle. When I first 
dared to speak to her, there came over me a fear and a trembling 
that were out of the course of nature; and when I told her that 
I loved her, my heart stopped, and bade me to fall on my knees, 
and now that I have come here to beg my happiness of you, I 
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don’t know what I can promise you in token of my gratitude, nor 
how I can give you thanks enough for the great honor which you 
do me. 

VicarEss—It may be you are speaking more truly than you 
think, Seftor Don Antonio. 

Mistress oF Novices—Why, Mother. 

VicaREss—No, let me speak. For he has said well. The girl 
is not one of those worldly creatures who take to their husbands 
a great store of physical beauty. That is certain. You cannot 
call her ugly, but it is the most that can be said. Nor does she 
bring with her any dower. She is poorer than the poor. But she 
carries in her heart a treasure, the only one which we have been 
able to give her, which is more priceless than silver or gold, and 
that is the fear of God. For this, sir, you must be answer- 
able to us, and we ask you your word now, that you will always 
respect it in her and in her children, if you should have any, if it 
should be God’s holy will. 

AntTon1o—Teresa shall always be the absolute mistress of her 
conscience and of my house, and my children shall ever be that 
which she desires. I pledge my word. 


Antonio tells them that he is taking Teresa across the sea—to 
America, where he is to become the resident director of a firm of 
architects. They are much worried lest she be seasick on the 
voyage. Each of them would advise him what to do in such emer- 
gency, but Teresa gently insists that she will be able to take care 
of herself, even though she may be self-willed and none too good 
at taking medicine. 

Antonio promises that he will telegraph them of their arrival at 
the ship and will later send them word from the middle of the 
~ ocean, which is strange news indeed to some of the sisters. That 
words can be sent through the air sounds somewhat like the works 
of the devil. It is Sister Inez’s idea that it will be safer to 
sprinkle any telegram that comes with holy water. 

As the final good-bys are about to follow the final words of 
cheer and advice Antonio craves an indulgence. 

“Although, as it seems, you have run back a curtain,” he says, 
“vet the mystery of this screen still remains a mystery to me, a 
poor sinner, inscrutable as before; and I should be sorry to go 
away without having seen you face to face. Is it too much to 
ask?” 

“For us this is a day of giving,” graciously answers the Prior- 
ess. ‘‘Draw back the curtains, Teresa.” 
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In the light that pours in from side windows the nuns stand 
revealed, facing him. Before them he bows low in salute. 

“Well,” demands the Vicaress, “how does the vision appear to 

our” 

“T shall never forget it as long as I live,” he says. 

“Then may God go with you, and may you live a thousand 
years,” answers the Prioress, taking Teresa’s hand and placing 
it in his. “Here is her hand. See, we give her to you with a 
great love, and may you make her happy.” 

“T answer for her happiness with my life,” solemnly answers 
Antonio. 

Now the curtains are drawn again and Antonio has gone. 
Outside a tinkling bell tells of the arrival of the Doctor, and soon 
he comes, on the arm of Sister Tornera. The Doctor is very old 
now, but neither decrepit nor cast down. He recognizes the cere- 
mony of parting and is glad they have seen Antonio and liked 
him. The boy is waiting outside and it is time for them to be 
going. 

Two of the nuns carry Teresa’s trunk out the door and the 
Doctor valiantly tries to lift the mournful atmosphere that 
threatens to settle down upon them all. It is not an easy task. 
The nuns are in no mood for levity this day. 

Now Teresa and Sister Joanna have joined the group, their 
eyes red with weeping, and the reverend mother has embraced 
and blessed Teresa with evident effort at self-control. 

“Remember all the blessings God has showered upon you from 
the cradle,” she admonishes; “remember that your whole life has 
been as a miracle, that you have lived here as few have ever 
lived, that you have been brought up as few have ever been 
brought up, like the Holy Virgin herself, in the very temple of 
the Lord. . . . Remember that you are the rose of His garden 
and the grain of incense upon His altar.” 


Treresa—Yes! Mother, yes! I will! ...I will remember 
alls.’ SS alloc. Seales 

Mistress oF Novices—And do not forget each day to make 
an examination of your soul. 

TERESA—No, Mother. 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—And write often. 

TERESA—Yes, Mother. 

Doctor—It is time to go, Teresa. 

TERESA (throwing herself suddenly into his arms)—Oh, father! 
Promise me never to leave them! Never abandon them! 
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Doctor—Child of my heart! Ah, may they never abandon 
me!—for this is my house. For more than forty years I have 
been coming here day by day, hour by hour, and now there is 
nobody within these walls who is older than I. I have no chil- 
dren. I have had my loves—yes, a moment’s flame—but it was 
so long ago! I have forgotten them. And these Sisters, who 
have been mothers to you, have been daughters to me; and now, 
when I come, they no longer even cover their faces before me. 
Why should they? It seems to me as if I had seen them born. 
And in this house (greatly moved) I should like to die, so that 
they might close my eyes, and say a prayer for me when life itself 
has closed! 

Mistress oF Novices—Who is thinking of dying, Doctor? 

PriorESs—lIt is time to go. 

TERESA (looking from one to the other)—Aren’t you going to 
embrace me? (The nuns, after hesitating and glancing a moment 
doubtfully at the MoTHER PRIoRESS, embrace TERESA in turn, in 
perfect silence. Only SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross, taking her 
into her arms, says)— 

SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross—My child! 

PrrorEss—May you find what you seek in the world, daughter, 
for so we hope and so we pray to God. But if it should not be 
so, remember, this is your. Convent. 

TreresA—Thanks ... thanks... (Sobbing.) 

Doctor—Come, daughter, come.... (Zhe Doctor and 
Teresa go to the door, but TERESA turns when she reaches the 
threshold and embraces SISTER JOANNA OF THE CROSS, passion- 
ately. Then she disappears. SISTER JOANNA OF THE CROSS 
rests her head against the grille, her back to the others, and weeps 
silently. A pause. The bells of the coach are heard outside as 
it drives away.) 

Mistress or Novices—They are going now. (The chapel 
bell rings summoning the nuns to choir.) 

PriorEss—The summons to the choir. 

Mistress oF Novices—Come, Sisters! Let us go there. (All 
make ready to go out sadly. The VICARESS, sensing the situation, 
to her mind demoralizing, feels it to be her duty to provide a 
remedy. She, too, is greatly moved but, making a supreme effort 
to control herself, says in a voice which she in vain endeavors to 
make appear calm, but which is choked in utterance by tears:) 

VIcARESS—One moment. I have observed of late .. . that 
some ... in the prayer . . . have not been marking sufficiently 
the pauses in the middle of the lines while, on the other hand, 
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they drag out the last words interminably. Be careful of this, 
for your Reverences know that the beauty of the office lies in 
rightly marking the pauses, and in avoiding undue emphasis on 
the end.of the phrase. Let us go there. (The nuns file out 
slowly. SISTER JOANNA OF THE Cross, wunnoticed, remains 
alone. With a cry, she falls upon her knees beside an empty 
chair.) 
The curtain falls. 


DAISY MAYME 
Comedy in Three Acts 


By Grorcr KELLY 


WITH the production of “Daisy Mayme” George Kelly faced 
a public in which expectancy had created a super-critical atti- 
tude. He had the year before won the Pulitzer prize with 
“Craig’s Wife,’ and two years before that he had scored the 
comedy hit of the year with “The Show-off.””. He would have 
had to be something a little better than a mere genius to have 
fully met the expectations of that public. 

“Daisy Mayme” was favorably received by the reviewers, 
though with reservations. It was not, they were in the main 
agreed, as good as they had hoped it would be, but it was much 
better than the general average to which they were accustomed. 
They unanimously continued Mr. Kelly in his earned position 
among the first of American dramatists, and repeated their be- 
lief in him as a technician of superior gifts and a writer whose 
observation of middle-class American life was admirably exact. 
The rest they left to the public’s decision. 

“Daisy Mayme” started splendidly October 25 at The Play- 
house, was played for fourteen weeks, and was then sent on tour. 
Officially it was classified as one of the moderate successes of 
the season. The road tour proved none too encouraging and the 
“stock companies, an increasingly vital factor in prolonging the 
lives of the best plays of any season, fell heir to the comedy. 

The locale of ‘Daisy Mayme” is a small town indefinitely lo- 
cated as being approximately a three-hour motor trip from At- 
lantic City. The family upon which Mr. Kelly turns his pene- 
trating binoculars is that of Cliff Mettinger and his married kin. 

Cliff is a bachelor in his early forties who has always been the 
mainstay of his family. For years he took care of his widowed 
mother and kept up the home. When his mother died a widowed 
sister, Mrs. Phillips, had moved in with her young daughter May 
and taken over the responsibilities of housekeeper. Following 
the death of Mrs. Phillips a month before the play opens, Cliff 
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had taken May, now 17, to Atlantic City to help her recover from 
the shock of her mother’s loss. 

This is the morning of the day on which Cliff and May are 
expected home. A second married sister, Mrs. Laura Fenner, 
and her daughter Ruth have got the key from the woman next 
door and are straightening up the house and getting a dinner on. 

“Mrs. Laura Fenner, the eldest of the Mettinger girls, is a tall, 
genteel-looking woman of about fifty years of age, with a furtive 
eye and a bitter smile. Ruth, an attractive brunette of 25, with 
a lithe body and good style, is a smart girl, and holds a very re- 
sponsible position, most of the profits of which are spent upon 
clothes for herself. 

“The parlor of the Mettinger home, in which the entire action 
of the play takes place, has been a parlor for fifty-seven years, 
so that it gives the impression of being thoroughly accustomed to 
its own dignity: and fully aware of it, in a decorous sort of way. 
Tt has a mood, so to speak, of rather somber tranquillity, which 
seems to rebuke the fevered tempo of the times.” 

Ruth, who is dusting the furniture of the parlor while her 
mother is at work in the kitchen, has just reached the keys of the 
baby grand piano, and been warned to be careful of the noise she 
makes lest any one passing in the street should think she is play- 
ing the piano too soon after the funeral, when through the window 
she sees her Aunt Olly Kipax getting off the trolley car at the 
corner. 

The Fenners are a bit irritated by this belated arrival of Olly. 
First, because it is belated and ali the work is done. And also 
because, as they can see through the window, Olly is decked out 
in another new mourning outfit, including a new hat. If she 
thinks thus to excite their envy, however, Olly is about to be 
surprised. The Fenner women are agreed that they will not even 
let her see that they notice the new things. 

“Olly is the second Mettinger girl, two years older than Cliff. 
She is one of those fussy fatties that never has a well day,—to 
hear her tell it: so a great deal of her time is spent in going to 
the doctor—and bridge parties. For Ollie has social aspirations.” 
She is trying now not to be too conscious of her new clothes and 
refuses to be unduly excited by her sister’s criticism of her lack 
of interest in the homecoming of their brother and niece. She 
is also prepared to give as good as she gets in the exchange of 
subtle sarcasm. 

If, as Mrs. Fenner intimates, she has not given any too con- 
vincing an exhibition of industry or desire to do her part, Olly 
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insists she has done quite as much as others who talk more about 
it. And, furthermore, she has no intention of trying to take 
credit for anything she has not done. 

“That’s what’s the matter with you, Laura,” she charges. “I 
know all your tricks. You wanted Cliff to come in here and find 
you overpowered with work, so that he’d realize what a good 
sister he had; and you’re furious that he should find me here, 
too. . . . If you were so very anxious to have me here you could 
have called me up.” 

“A lot of good that would have done me; you’ve never been 
in once yet to my knowledge when I have called.” 

“Well, if I haven’t been in I’ve been out. I knew the minute 
ever you’d see this new suit and hat on me you'd start some- 
thing. (Mrs. FENNER laughs lightly with pained amusement.) 
You can laugh all you like, but that’s what’s the matter with 
you—I saw it in your face the minute I came into the room.” 

Ruth and her Aunt Olly also indulge in a few veiled pleas- 
antries. Aunt Olly is sure Ruth is thinner than she was, and 
Ruth can’t believe it, seeing she actually weighed 122 pounds 
last time she was on the scales. 

Aunt Olly can hardly credit that. It’s three pounds more than 
she weighs, or did weigh, the last time she was at Dr. Mc- 
Shanty’s office. Which, Mrs. Fenner is convinced, was not only 
a long time ago but was probably the time Ollie forgot#*to put 
both feet on the scales. 

Whatever she weighs or doesn’t weigh, Olly snaps back, she is 
far from well. She is still going to the doctor, and though he 
insists she is better than she was, the chances are she will have 
to keep on going to him for another six months at least. 

“He says I’m very much better,” admits Olly, “but I still have 
those shooting pains. And he says it’s a wonder I’m here at all, 
the way my eyes are. The first day I went in to him, the minute 
he looked at me, he said, ‘My, my, my, what ave you been do- 
ing to your eyes, Mrs. Kipax!’ ‘Why,’ I said, ‘nothing, par- 
ticularly, Doctor, that I know of; why?’ ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘you’ve 
been doing something, Mrs. Kipax,’ he said, ‘I don’t think I have 
ever looked into such tired eyes.’ So he sent me right over to 
Doctor Entwistle to have my glasses changed. And I think it’s 
helped my neuralgia a lot. I was telling him about May to-day, 
too; he said he’d like to see her some time when she gets back.” 


Mrs. FENNER—I imagine she must be better, or we’d have 
heard something. 
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Otty—What do you think Cliff’ll do here, Laura—about this 
house, I mean? 

Mrs, FenNer—I don’t know any more about what he'll do 
than you do, Olly. 

Otty—I thine! he should break up. 

Mrs. FENNER—Cliff'll never do that, Olly. 

O_ty—He might have to do it. 

Mrs. FENNER—He’s too fond of his own home. 
Ortyv—Well, he can’t very well have a home, Laura, if thieves 
isn’t some woman here to run it. 

‘Mrs. FENNER—He’ll find some one. 

Otty—lI wish him luck; I’ve been trying for nearly a year to 
find some one, but you might just as well look for gold dollars. 
Mrs. FENNER (becoming very positive)—You know, if May 
were any good s/e’d turn in here and keep house for Cliff. 
O.tty—May couldn’t keep house, Laura. 

Mrs. FENNER—She could learn; she’s not a child. If she 
were matried she’d have to do it. 

Ortty—Cliff wouldn’t want her to do it. 

Mrs. FENNER—That’s the whole trouble; he’s spoiled her. 
And every one of them has spoiled her from her grandmother 
down. They’ve made her think she was too good to do anything 
but sit in the parlor here and play the piano. And I’ve never 
heard her play anything yet that I knew what she was playing. 

Otty—Lydy didn’t want her to do housework. 

Mrs. FENNER—I know she didn’t; I’ve heard her say so. 

Ortty—She wouldn’t let her wet her finger. 

Mrs. FENNER—Well, it might be better for her now if she’d 
let her do something once in a while. But, Cliff has spoiled her 
as much as her mother ever did. And I guess now that she’s 
through that school she’s been going to, the next we know he'll 
be sending her to college. 

Orty—He'll send her if she wants to go, I guess. 

Mrs. FENNER—And you may be sure she’ll want to go, 
too. She has no more idea what things cost than her mother had. 

Ort_ty—wWell, if he wants to spend his money that way, Laura, 
we can’t stop him. 

Mrs. FENNER—Well, I don’t think it’s fair, Olly. (Oxty 
makes a gesture of conditional surrender.) 1 know I’d hate like 
fury to ask him to send my daughter to college; and she’s his 
niece as well as May. 

Oty (powdering her nose)—Well, it isn’t exactly the same 
thing, Laura. 








Photo by White Studio, New York. 
“DAISY MAYME” 


“And now May has come rushing down the stairs, all excitement, 
ready to impart the gladsome tidings that Uncle Cliff has agreed to 
ask Daisy to stay on all the time.” 


(Jessie Busley and Madge Evans) 
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Mrs. FENNER—Why isn’t it? 

Ox_ity—Why, May, has no father, dear, and Ruth has. 

Mrs. FENNER—It’d be all the same if she did have. 

OrtLty—Well, somebody’s had to look out for her, Laura. 

Mrs. FENNER—I’m not talking about him looking out for her; 
he’s always done that. But I certainly don’t think it’s right for 
him to be squandering his money on her the way he does. It 
isn’t fair to himself. 

OLLY (rising)—Well, maybe he might as well be squandering 
it on her, Laura, as saving it for somebody else. 

Mrs. FENNER—He might need some of what he’s squander- 
ing later on. 


Olly has gone upstairs in search of slippers or something to 
change to so she may rest her tired feet, and Mrs. Fenner is 
surreptitiously trying on Olly’s new coat when Cliff arrives. 

“Cliff is a tall, bony man, with a good head and a good laugh. 
But, in repose there is something essentially wistful about him,— 
that unexpressed or unfulfilled something—that usually gets 
into the personality of a faithful son. His family had a profit- 
able hardware business for many years, but after the death of his 
parents he sold it out and began to dabble in real estate. And 
he has been successful. And kind of a good thing for everybody 
belonging to him.” 

He has come on ahead to open the house and bring in the suit- 
cases. The others stopped at the corner to get some things for 
dinner. It never occurred to him that any one might be there. 
Nor to May, either. But it was Miss Plunkett who suggested 
that probably they had better stop and get something. 

“Who is Miss Plunkett, Cliff?” 

“She’s a woman that May got acquainted with at the hotel 
down there. A good-natured kind of a woman. She certainly 
cheered May up a lot. We brought her with us.” 

“Does she live around here?” 

“No, she lives in Harrisburg; but nothin’ ’ud do May but she’d 
stop here for a few days on her way home. Two of these suit- 
cases belong to her. I'll have to wait until they get here to see 
where May wants to put her.” 

_ Hearty laughter at the gate heralds the arrival of Mey, who is 
pretty and blonde, and Miss Plunkett. 

“Daisy Mayme Plunkett is one of those women that is usually 
described by men as ‘a card.’ A quick little body, with a bright 
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face and good teeth and an enormous amount of energy. She 
is perfectly at home dragging down boxes of notions from the 
shelves of her dry goods store in Harrisburg, and she can wrap 
up a package while you’d wink. And she’s held her own too long 
with the lingerie salesmen not to be smart. Naturally, her famili- 
arity with the fashion magazines has developed in her a certain 
amount of style; and as her business has grown, she has been 
able to afford some of the creations, at wholesale.” 

Daisy and May come in laden with bundles, making a joke of 
their shopping, only to learn that their preparations were all un- 
necessary. Aunt Laura and Aunt Olly and Cousin Ruth are all 
there and dinner is nearly ready. 

At the moment the aunts are scattered powdering their noses 
to receive the company. Which gives May a chance to show 
Miss Plunkett about downstairs and to adjust herself to the shock 
of coming home for the first time without finding her mother 
there. 

The diplomatically forced gayety of Miss Plunkett helps May 
over this emotional crisis. She loves old homes, such as this of 
the Mettingers, Miss Plunkett enthuses. Loves the yard and the 
trees, too. And she is going to have a fine visit helping May get 
started with her housekeeping. 


Miss PLunxett—Well, just watch me, dear, for the next week 
or so; I love to keep house. We'll have a grand time. (She 
laughs and May tries to reflect it.) Say, listen, dear—is this 
the Aunt Laura that you were telling me about,—that you don’t 
like? 

May—Yes. She doesn’t like me, either. She only came over 
here to-day for fear she’d miss something. 

Miss PLunxett—Ruth’s her daughter, isn’t she? 

May—Yes, and she’s as stingy as she can be. 

Miss PLuNKETT—Well, the one J want to see is your Aunt 
Olly. (They both laugh, and Miss PLUNKETT turns and goes 
towards the windows at the back.) 

May (following her, with a glance toward the right door and 
the stairs) —You’ll see her. 

Miss PLuNKETT—I’m dying to get a peek at Olly. 

May—Don’t get her telling you about her ailments— 

Miss PLUNKETT (raising the shades in the right alccve win- 
dow)—Not a chance, darling, not to me. 

May—She has everything that was ever heard of. 
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Miss PLuNKETT—She won’t tell it to me; I have to listen to 
enough of that in Harrisburg. 

May—And I don’t think there’s a thing the matter with her. 

Miss PLUNKETT (coming briskly out of the right alcove and 
into the left one to raise the shades)—Of course there isn’t. 

May—For she’s everlastingly on the go. 

Miss PLUNKETT—Hasn’t she any children? 

Mayv—No. 

Miss PLunxett—Don’t you think we ought to: put these 
shades up, dear? 

May—Yes, put them up. 

Miss PLuNKETT—Let in some of that grand sunlight. 

RutH (entering from the right)—Hello, May. 

May (giving her her hand)—Oh, hello, Ruth. 

RutHu—Glad to see you back again. 

May—tThanks. 

RutH—Are you feeling better? 

May—Yes, I feel ever so much better, thank you. 

RutH—Mama'll be right in; we were getting the dinner out 
there. 

May—Isn’t that nice of you? Miss Plunkett and I were all 
ready to get our own. (They laugh.) This is Miss Plunkett, 
Ruth. 

RutH—How do you do? 

Miss PLuNKEtT (shaking hands)—Hello, darling. 

May—My cousin, Miss Fenner. 

RutH—Did you have a nice ride up? 

Miss PLuNKETT—Too long for me. 

May—Miss Plunkett doesn’t like automobiles. 

RutH—You don’t? 

Miss PLuNKETT—I can’t see sitting still for three hours at a 
stretch, 

RutH—Oh, I could spend the rest of my life in an automobile. 

Miss PLuNKETT—I’d rather be walking. 

May—Did it take us three hours, Daisy? 

Miss PLUNKETT—Just about; we left there around three. 

CiirF (entering)—How do you think the patient looks, Ruth? 

RutH—Why, I think she looks wonderful. 

Crirrr—You’d think so if you’d seen her when [I left her down 
there. (OLLy appears on the stairs, with her hat on.) 

- May—Hello, Aunt Olly. 
Otty (on the bottom step)—Have the dead arisen? 
CiirF—What do you think of her now? 
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Oxtty—Come here till I see you, dear. 

Currr—I think we can thank you for a lot of this, Miss 
Plunkett. 

Miss PLunKETt—We had a lot of fun. (She whispers some- 
thing to Cure and they both laugh convulsively.) 

O.tty—Why, my dear, you’re transformed—I’d hardly know 


ou. 

May—TI feel fine. 

Orry—But, you know, I think you’re a wretch, and I think 
your Uncle Cliff is a brute— (Cuirr stops laughing abruptly.) 

CuirrF—What! 

O_ty—For we haven’t had even a card from either of you. 

Cuiirr—She’s been having too good a time I guess. 

May (turning towards Miss PLUNKETT)—This is my friend, 
Aunt Olly. 

Otty—Oh, I’m so delighted to meet you, Miss Plunkett. 

Miss Prunkett—How do you do? 

Cuirr—Miss Plunkett’s the lady that’s been looking after May 
down there. 

Ortty—Well, I’m sure you must have some miraculous power, 
Miss Plunkett, for I’d hardly know her. 

Miss PLUNKETT—I think it was the air down there. 

Ox_ty—Oh, it must have been something more than that; for 
I’ve been to Atlantic City any number of times for poor health; 
(May glances at Rut) and it’s never done me a bit of good. 

Curr (to Mrs. FENNER, who has just entered without her 
apron)—This is Miss Plunkett, Laura. 

Mrs. FENNER (bowing coldly)—How do you do? 

Miss PLuNKETtTT—How do you do? 

Curr—The lady that May’s been going around with at the 
shore. 

Mrs. FENNER—I suppose I’m a sight, Miss Plunkett, but we’ve 
been going like the Gold Dust Twins here all day. 

CiirF—We thought we’d all have to pitch in and get our own 
dinner. 

Mrs. FENNER—No, Ruth and I tended to that. 

Crirr—Well, that’s fine. How soon will dinner be ready, 
Laura? 

Mrs. FENNER—In about ten minutes; I just have to wait for 
a couple of things. 


Having found out that Miss Plunkett is to have the front 
room, Cliff and May and their guest load themselves with suit 
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cases and start up the stairs, laughing and making sport of their 
loads and of each other. Miss Plunkett and Cliff are particu- 
larly hilarious, what with her giving him a push or two to help 
him along with his burdens. 

At a deft signal from Mrs. Fenner Ruth hurries after them. 
Now Mrs. Fenner can hardly wait to express to Olly her opinion 
of the situation and of Miss Plunkett’s intrusion. 

She resents particularly the bursts of laughter that have fol- 
lowed her appearance in the house—laughter, with every window 
open and probably neighbors passing to hear it—laughter, in a 
house where there’d been a funeral only a month ago! 

“Miss Plunkett certainly must be a great joker to make you 
all laugh so,” ventures Mrs. Fenner; “especially Cliff. I don’t 
think I’ve ever heard him laugh that way before in my life.” 

“Well, she seems a very good-natured kind of person, Laura.” 

“T know all about what kind of person she is, Olly—you don’t 
have to tell me one solitary thing about her; all I had to do was 
look at her. (There is a general laugh from upstairs.) She’s got 
them going again. (Closer to Otty.) And she’s going to stay 
here for a while; you know that, don’t you?” 


Ortty—How do you know she is? 

Mrs. FENNER—Cliff told me so. You saw him take her suit 
cases upstairs, didn’t you? 

O.tty—But I thought maybe she was just staying over night 
here, on her way home. 

Mrs. FENNER—That one has no more home, Olly, than a tom- 
cat. Couldn’t you tell that by looking at her? 

Oxtty—Well, they must have invited her here, Laura. 

Mrs. FENNER—May invited her; and that’s enough for Cliff. 
And she probably fixed it so that they couldn’t get out of inviting 
her. But even if they did, that’s no excuse for her accepting it; 
women that have homes are not taking people up on every invita- 
tion that’s made them. And what’s she doing at Atlantic City 
at this time of year in the first place; it isn’t vacation time; and 
she’s certainly not sick. 

Oxtty—How long is she going to stay here? 

Mrs. FENNER—From now on, if she can manage it; remember 
what I’m telling you. (Oxty looks at her blankly.) -You heard 
her call him Cliff, didn’t you?—and she’s known him about four 
days, for he only left here last Tuesday. That’s the kind she 
is—doesn’t lose any time. You know, the woods are full of 
women like her, Olly,—that hang around fashionable hotels, with 
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their ear to the ground. And May has very likely been talking 
her head off to her down there about the way things are around 
here, and she’s wise enough to see the way the land lays. She 
figures that there’s a nice home on the verge of being broken 
up here, and she’s decided to step in and stop it. 

Oxtty—I don’t think Cliff’ll ever marry anybody now, Laura. 

Mrs. FENNER—He wouldn’t have to marry her at all,—she 
could marry him. 

Orty—But I don’t think he has any such idea in his head, 
Laura. 

Mrs. FENNER—Well, we’ve got to keep der from putting it 
there. 

OLty—Well, I don’t know how you're going to do it, dear. 

Mrs. FENNER—Well, it’ll certainly never be done by standing 
around laughing at everything she says. 

Orty—I mean if Cliff wants to marry some time, Laura, we 
certainly can’t stop him. 

Mrs. FENNER—We can stop her. 

Ortty—But, why should we, Laura? 

Mrs. FENNER—Because I don’t think he should marry. 

Ortty—Not if he wants to? 

Mrs. FENNER—Not at his age. 

Oxrty—Why, Cliff isn’t old!” 

Mrs. FENNER—He’s old enough to have married long ago, if 
he intended to marry. 

Oxtty—But, how could he, Laura? 

Mrs. FENNER—Others have done it, haven’t they? 

Oxtty—But a lot of them have walked away and left their 
mothers and widowed sisters to shift for themselves, too, Laura; 
don’t forget that; and Cliff didn’t. He stayed right here till the 
day Mother died; and then he had Lydy and May on his hands. 
And he’s been very good to us, in the bargain. I know he has to 
me,—and I guess he’s been just as good to you. (Mrs. FENNER 
gives her alook.) So that I think that now that he’s in a position 
to marry, if he wants to,—of course he probably hasn’t any such 
idea in his head at all, but if he should have,—I think we’re the 
last two in the world that should attempt to interfere with it. 

Mrs. FENNER—I wouldn’t attempt to interfere with it, but I 
certainly wouldn’t want it to be somebody from Harrisburg. Let 
it be somebody that people know something about. (She lowers 
the shades in the right alcove window.) 

O.ty—Is that where she’s from, Harrisburg? 

Mrs, FENNER (after a glance toward the stairs)—That’s what 
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she told them. But I guess she’s from wherever the last place 
was that she was invited. 

Ortty—lI wonder what she does for a living, 

Mrs. FENNER—Just what she’s doing now; you can take my 
word for it. For if she had any occupation she couldn’t be galli- 
vanting all over the country at this time of the year. (There is 
a general laugh from upstairs. She turns and looks darkly in 
the direction of the stairway.) I love this house; I’ve always 
loved it; and it would just about break my heart to see some 
strange woman come into it; especially one that wasn’t worthy 
of it. (Turning sharply to Otty.) That’s the reason I let both 
those housekeepers that have been here see that I was up to their 
tricks. I’m just as positive as I am that I’m standing here that 
both of those women had made up their minds that they were 
going to marry Cliff; particularly that Polish one, with the good 
color. And this one upstairs has made up her mind to do the 
same thing. 

OrtLty—Now, you may be entirely mistaken, Laura. 

Mrs. FENNER—Oh, don’t be so soft, Olly. (There ts a gen- 
eral laugh from upstairs.) You ought to know the way women 
figure as well as I do. Why do you suppose she came here at all, 
—when she knew there wasn’t even a woman here to make her a 
cup of tea?—for they stopped at the corner to buy some food 
on the way up. But she made up her mind she’d make her own 
tea; and his, too. 

Oxrrty—Such an idea may never have entered the woman’s 
head, Laura. 

Mrs, FENNER—Well, we must see to it that it doesn’t enter it. 

Orty—Well, we’d better not see too hard, Laura, for it might 
have just the opposite effect,— (Laura looks at her)—and put the 
idea into her head. 

Mrs. FENNER—We don’t have to do anything at all: only 
don’t let her think we’re dying about having her here; and if 
she’s as sharp as I think she is, she’ll take the hint and go. 


Another thing that distresses Mrs. Fenner is the dress May is 
wearing. Evidently she bought herself a light dress in Atlantic 
. City and she certainly should be wearing black, like Ruth and 
the rest of them, even if she is only 17. No doubt Miss Plunkett 
is responsible for the light dress, too. And she'll be responsible 
for a lot more if one of them does not stay around and keep an 
eye on her. It is Mrs. Fenner’s idea that Olly should stay at 
Cliff’s over the week-end, seeing her husband is away playing 
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in a golf tournament. That will give Mrs. Fenner time to ar- 
range things at home so she can come over and stay the rest of 
the time. 

Miss Plunkett will certainly have to be watched by one or the 
other of them. Look at the way she pushed Cliff when he had 
the suit-cases in his hands. Like as not she will be throwing 
her arms around him the next thing. And probably Cliff would 
think that was funny, too. Men are all alike. 

Charlie Snyder drops in to see if Ruth is there. Charlie is 
Ruth’s young man, but his chief excuse for calling at the mo- 
ment is to say hello to Cliff and May. 

When Miss Plunkett comes she insists on adding somewhat to 
Charlie’s embarrassment by accusing him of being May’s beau, 
which May quickly denies. May hasn’t any beau. Never has 
had. She may have her eye on one or two, but none of them is 
her beau. 

“T didn’t know there was a fellow in the world until I was 25,” 
laughingly admits Miss Plunkett, “and after that they didn’t 
know I was in the world.” . 

She’s glad Charlie is somebody’s beau, with all that grand curly 
hair of his, which she would run her fingers through if Charlie 
hadn’t ducked away from her. Miss Plunkett is putting up the 
shades Mrs. Fenner has carefully put down so she can get a 
better look at Charlie when through the window she notices old 
Mr. Filoon sprinkling the lawn next door. 

Being a community character and the ‘funniest old dodo” she 
has ever set eyes on, Filoon amuses Miss Plunkett greatly. She 
simply can’t resist the impulse to go out on the porch and get a 
better look at him. Although they warn her that old Filoon is 
just as apt to turn the hose on her as not, she is soon in gay 
conversation with him from the porch, her voice, raised to over- 
come his deafness, carrying plainly through the windows. 

Such actions, Olly and Laura are agreed, indicate that Miss 
Plunkett must be a little crazy. Just making a show of herself, 
that’s what she’s doing. And dinner’s waiting. 

Finally Miss Plunkett comes running back from the porch, 
still greatly amused by her conversation with the amusing neigh- 
bor. He’s not only a funny, but a nice old dodo as well. 


Curr—I think you made a hit with him, Daisy. 
_Miss Prunxerr—Oh, I think he’s grand; I’m crazy about 
him. Did you see his hat, Olly? 
O_ty—Yes, I’ve seen it many times, Miss Plunkett. 
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Miss PLUNKETT—It looks exactly like a rowboat turned up- 
side down on his head. 

Otty—I’ve seen it. (Miss Prunxett looks out again and 
laughs.) 

Ciirr—He’s had that hat since I was a kid. 

OLLty—You’d better not let him hear you laughing at him, 
Miss Plunkett; he’s a very wicked old man. 

Miss PLUNKETT (éurning to Otty)—Oh, I think he’s grand. 

Otty—I was talking to him out there one evening and he de- 
liberately turned the hose on me. (They all laugh.) Well, you 
needn’t laugh, for he did. 

Cuiirr—I don’t think he can see very well, Olly. 

Oxtty—Oh, he can see—a great deal more than he pretends. 

Miss PLunxett—Maybe he was flirting with you, Olly. 

Otty—Well, if he was, he was wasting his time; for I don’t 
like old men. And I told him so at the time, too. 

Mrs. FENNER (in the right door)—This dinner’ll be cold un- 
less some of you come in here and eat it. 

CiirF—Come right along, Laura. 

Mrs. FENNER—Come on here, Ruth—what are you waiting 
for? 

Curr (offering Miss PLunxett his arm)—Are you ready, 
Miss Plunkett, and May? 

Miss PLUNKETT—Lead me right in, Cliff; I’m nearly starved. 

RutH (to SNyDER)—Come on, Charlie. 

Crirr—You’ve got to go some to beat me. (Mrs. FENNER 
lowers the shade on the lower left window.) 

Miss PLunKEtTT—We look like a wedding, going in this way. 

Mrs. FENNER (in a suppressed rage)—-Put down those shades, 
Olly. (But Outy ts frozen to the spot.) 

Curr (indicating RutH and SNypDER)—There go the brides- 
maid and the best man ahead of us there. 

Miss PLUNKETT (turning back)—Come on here, May, you’ve 
got to be the flower girl. 

May (following the procession)—I haven’t got any flowers. 

Miss PLUNKETT—You won’t need them at my wedding, dear; 
it’ll be one of those “Please omit flowers” affairs. (May laughs.) 
Come on here, Laura and Olly; you two can be the matrons of 
honor. (The curtain commences to descend slowly. Miss PLun- 
KETT turns, laughing, back to CuiFF and they go out together.) 
Got to do this thing right you know; it’s the nearest to it Ill 
ever come, I guess. (Mav reaches the door, and, with a glance 
back at her two aunts, who are still glaring narrowly after Miss 
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PLUNKETT, goes out. Miss PLUNKETT’s voice dies away m a 
laugh. Oxty looks at Mrs. FENNER, their eyes meet, and OLLY 
breaks down, burying her face in her hands.) 

Mrs. FENNER (with a quick, impatient gesture)—Now, don’t 
start that, in front of Cliff— Come out here and get your din- 
ner. (Oxty hobbles after her, touching her eyes.) 

The curtain falls. 


ACT II 


It is an hour later. Dinner is over. Evidently it has not been 
an altogether happy meal. May, flouncing out of the dining- 
room, glares back resentfully and hurries up the stairs as though 
she had had about all she could stand of that party. 

Ruth and Charlie Snyder are next to leave the table, seeking 
some measure of privacy. It is the first chance they have had 
to discuss their own affairs. Ruth and Charlie are engaged to 
be married, it now appears, and they are hopeful that when they 
pass that news on to Uncle Cliff that he will do something about 
one of a group of houses he is building for speculation purposes. 

Ruth thinks Charlie should speak to Uncle Cliff to-night. 
‘There is only one single house left and that is the one they would 
like very much to have if they can get it. It may be just a hint 
or two will be all that Uncle Cliff will need. 

Charlie is not very good at hinting. And Uncle Cliff is not 
particularly apt at taking a hint. As a result there is a great 
deal of fencing with no tangible results between them when Cliff 
comes in. Charlie admires the houses and Uncle Cliff is pleased 
that he does. Charlie notices that most of them have been sold 
and Uncle Cliff is glad to report that his observation is correct. 
Charlie thinks perhaps he would be interested in getting hold 
of the single house, seeing Ruth and he are to be married and 
Ruth seems to have her heart set on that particular location. 
And Uncle Cliff is ready to entertain any proposition Charlie 
may like to make— 

At which crisis Daisy Plunkett breaks in upon the conversa- 
tion. She has been trying to edge her way into the dish-washing 
and drying sections in the kitchen, she reports, but the women 
won’t let her do a thing. Cliff thinks that perhaps she would 
like to take a ride through the park with the rest of them, but 
Miss Plunkett has had enough riding for the present. So has 
Cliff. Let Charlie Snyder take them. They can drop Olly at 
her home. As for Cliff, he will stay home and keep Miss Plun- 
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kett company, though she assures him she will not get lonesome. 
If she does she can talk to herself, a practice he smilingly warns 
her against. 

“You know what people say about people who talk to them- 
selves, don’t you, Daisy?” queries Cliff. 

“I guess they say it about me, anyway,” answers Daisy; “so 
I might as well enjoy the privileges of my reputation. (They 
all laugh. Miss PLUNKETT strikes a couple of chords on the 
piano, CLIFF sits down and SNYDER goes out. Then Miss PLun- 
KETT rests her elbow on the keyboard and turns to CUFF.) 
You know it’s a funny thing, though, Cliff,—people think you’re 
' crazy any more if you laugh. (He is amused.) That’s a posi- 
tive fact. I catch people looking at me all the time as though 
I didn’t have a grain of sense. I know your sister Laura here 
thinks I’m completely gone. (Curr /aughs.) And Olly thinks I 
never was here. (Curr laughs again.) But, I should worry. 
(She strikes a rather ambitious chord on the piano.) Anytime 
I can’t laugh, I want to call it a day. (Turning to Cutrr.) 

What else is there to it, Cliff, if you don’t get a laugh?” 

“Not much, I guess, Daisy.” 

“There’s nothing at all that I can see. Going around with one 
of those faces that looks as though it got caught in a wringer. 
(He laughs hard and low.) Not me. Give me liberty or give 
me laughs. And you can have the liberty.” 

A moment later, however, Miss Plunkett grows serious despite 
her philosophy of laughter. Sceing Cliff sitting there, quietly 
smoking, suggests to her that he never has played very much at 
anything. Life has been pretty much of a slavish business to 
him. And why? What is he slaving for? To leave what he 
may accumulate to a lot of relatives when the fight is over? 


Miss Prunxett—You know I can’t quite picture you as a 
boy, Cliff. 

Ciirr—How is that, Daisy? 

Miss PLunKett—I don’t know; somehow or another, you look 
to me like a man that’s never had very much fun. 

Ciirr—Oh, I’ve had some pretty good times, Daisy. 

Miss PLuNKETT—Not many, I'll bet. 
_ Currr—No, not so many; but I expect to have a few before I 

finish up. 

Miss PLUNKETT—Well, you’d better start in, Cliff, while you’re 
young enough to appreciate it. 

CuirF—I’m not any spring chicken now, Daisy. 
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Miss PLUNKETT—You’ve got a few good years ahead of you. 
And I hope you'll use them, Cliff. (She looks out and away off.) 
It seems to me we’re young such a short time and old so long. 

Cuiirr—lIt isn’t always so easy to do just what you want to do 
in this world, Daisy. 

Miss PLuNKETT—No, but I think a lot of us could do it 
oftener than we do. 

CrirrF—It seems to me that it’s always been necessary for 
somebody to stand by around here. Somebody had to look after 
my mother after the girls went. And I knew that the dread of 
my mother’s life was that I’d bring a daughter-in-law in to her. 
And by the time she went, there were May and her mother here. 

Miss PLUNKETT—Well, things happen that way sometimes for 
people, Cliff. But I think it’s a terrible thing to let yourself be 
cheated out of life. Of course, it’s all right to do the right 
thing by people, but be sure you do the right thing by yourself 
while you’re at it. Because half the time they don’t appreciate 
it. And then where do you get off? Just a funny old bird that 
never married. Good picking for them, if you happen to have 
a few dollars. I’ve been through it all, Cliff; nobody can tell 
me anything about it. It was a great joke at home whenever a 
fellow looked at me. They used to laugh me out of it. One of 
those eldest daughter things. I wasn’t supposed to marry; I 
was needed at home, to wait on the rest of them. But the min- 
ute they took a notion to go,—try and stop them. The last of 
them went about four years ago and left me nice and flat, out 
in the alley—at thirty-five years of age—without a home or a 
job. A couple of them offered me a home, but because I wouldn’t 
let their kids kick me in the shins and say nothing, I was just a 
cranky old maid. And their mothers thought it was funny. So 
I dropped them all cold after a bit and started a little store. 
Dry goods and notions—mostly notions. I didn’t know how to 
do anything else—but housework. But it turned out all right, 
thank God! I have a nice little business now; and my own 
dollar. And that’s the way I’m going to stay, too. And they’ve 
all been eating out of my hand ever since. And believe me, they 
don’t eat anything out of my hand unless they earn it, either. So 
much for so much. Any time any of them want anything out of 
me, they come right down to my store and work for it. And it’s 
been the making of a couple of them. (She folds her arms and 
rocks back and forth, narrowing her eyes shrewdly. Evidently 
the chair annoys her, for she glances at the side of it disapprov- 
ingly and then gets up.) This chair is too much of a lady for 
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me; I think I'll play the piano some more. (She moves up the 
middle of the room towards the piano, fluttering the fingers of 
her right hand towards Curr, as though running a scale. He 
leans ae on his knees, looking critically at the tip of the 
cigar. 

Ciirr—Are you sorry you didn’t marry, Daisy? 

Miss PLrunxett—Sometimes. ... Although if I had I 
wouldn’t know as much as I know now. Of course I might have 
been happier, but I think it’s better to be wise than happy: be- 
cause if you’re wise you’ve always got something; and if you’re 
just happy,—you haven’t. (Ske sits down at the piano.) Be- 
sides, I think if you’re going to marry, you should do it when 
you’re young;—go through the hard days together; then there’ll 
be something to keep you together when the good ones come. 
(She touches the keys moodily. There is a pause, and then 
Mrs. FENNER comes in from the right, drying a glass pitcher. 
She stops just inside the door and shifts her eyes from one to 
the other.) 

CiirF—Want to go for a ride, Laura? 

Mrs. FENNER—No, thanks, there’s too much to be done out 
here. 

Miss PLUNKETT—1I’ll do the dishes for you, Laura, if you want 
to go. 

Mrs. FENNER—No, you won’t, now, Miss Plunkett; I told 
you I would not allow that. 

Miss PLuNKETt—Well, you see they’re all leaving you flat, so 
it’s your own fault if you have to do them all yourself. 

Mrs. FENNER—Well, I’m used to being left flat, as you say, 
Miss Plunkett. 

Miss PLUNKETT (moving to the middle of the room)—So am 
I, Laura; you’ve got nothing on me. I’ve been left flat so many 
times that I’m all flattened out. (She laughs to Cuirr, and he 
reflects it.) Don’t have to diet or exercise or anything. (She 
laughs again and turns to Mrs. FENNER.) But not any more, 
you can put that down in the book—not if I see it coming. Oh, 
no. Anybody shows any signs of leaving me flat, I beat them to 
it. Ain’t that right, Cliffe 

Currr—That’s the right idea, Daisy, if you can do it. 

Miss PLunKETT—You can do it; but you’ve got to get over 
all your illusions first—especially your illusions about your own 
people. (She looks at Curr, and then shifts her eyes to Mrs. 
FENNER.) That’s what I had to do. (Standing at Cuirr’s right 
shoulder.) And I’ve been a happy woman ever since. Ever 
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since I woke up to the fact that they’ll let the willing horse pull 
the load. 


Mrs. Fenner suggests that Miss Plunkett join the others for 
the ride, but Daisy is firm in her refusal. She is going to stay 
at home and vamp Cliff. She never has tried to vamp anybody 
before and she is eager to see how good she is at it. He may 
be as innocent as he looks, but the chances are strong that he 
is one of those wise old birds who knows all the tricks. Probably 
ten years ago Cliff used to be a regular Atlantic City sheik. Look 
at all the nice hair he used to have! 

Now Cliff and Mrs. Fenner are outside seeing the party off. 
“Miss Plunkett moves up to the windows at the back and looks 
out keenly. Then she turns away, with a bitter little sound of 
amusement to herself, and moves to the piano. Upon reaching 
the piano she laughs hard and strikes the keyboard three times 
with both hands as though giving vent to some devilish amuse- 
ment in herself. Then she straightens up and laughs heartily, 
sinking against the piano finally. When she has finished her 
laughter, she starts picking notes on the keyboard. Mrs. Fenner 
comes in, closes the door, picks up the pitcher and towel, and, 
with a narrow look toward Miss Plunkett, goes towards the right 
door.” 


Mrs. FENNER—I thought you’d gone upstairs, Miss Plunkett. 

Miss PLUNKETI—No, I’m taking a music lesson here. 

Mrs. FENNER—I’m sorry to tell you, Miss Plunkett, but the 
piano is supposed to be closed. You know we had a death in 
this house only a month ago. 

Miss PLUNKETT (qgutetly)—How long are you going to close 
it for? 

Mrs. FENNER—Why, it’s customary to close it for a year. 

Miss PLuNKkETT—That’s a thing I could never see any sense 
to,—closing up a piano for a whole year. 

Mrs. FENNER (going up to close the piano)—Well, I don’t 
think it would sound very nice to hear music coming from a 
house where there’d been a funeral within a month. 

Miss Prunxett—There’s nothing the matter with music, 
Laura, if it’s the right kind. They have music at funerals. 

Mrs. FENNER—Well, of course, one has to consider other peo- 
ple occasionally in this world, Miss Plunkett. 

Miss PLunxett—I know all about considering other people, 
Laura;—that’s the reason I think it’s silly. 
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Mrs. FENNER (setiling the piano scarf)—The neighbors would 
certainly have a very fine impression of this family, I must say. 

Miss PLunKett—That shouldn’t worry you a lot, Laura;— 
they’re not your neighbors. 

Mrs. FENNER—It was my sister that died, Miss Plunkett. 

Miss PLunKett—That shouldn’t worry you much either— 

Mrs. FENNER (stonily)—Well, I happen to be one of the kind 
that it does worry. 

Miss PLuNKETT—May told me at Atlantic City that you 
didn’t speak to your sister for nearly four years before she died— 
(Turning slowly and looking directly at Mrs. FENNER.) Why 
should you go into such heavy mourning? 

Mrs. FENNER (starting for the door)—Well, the piano is to 
be closed, whether it meets with your approval or not. 

Miss PLUNKETT—Close it up, Laura— 

Mrs. FENNER (going out)—And I wish you’d remember it. 

Miss PLunKetTt—I can’t play on it, anyway. (There is a 
slight pause, and then Mrs. FENNER comes in again.) 

Mrs. FennEr—And I also wish you’d remember, Miss Plun- 
kett, that my name is Mrs. Fenner. (Miss PLUNKETT turns 
quietly and looks at her, steadily.) Im not in the habit my- 
self of calling people I’ve known only a couple of hours by their 
first names, and I don’t expect them to call me by mine. 

Miss PLuNKETT—Now, do you think it’s necessary, Laura, 
for you to tell me what your name is. 

Mrs. FENNER—Well, evidently you don’t know it. 

Miss PLunxett—I know it better than I know my own. 

Mrs. FENNER—Well, then, I wish you’d use it, if you do. 

Miss PLuNKETT—I might do more than that for you, Laura, 
if you’re dumb enough to drive me to it. Tl spell your name 
out for you here sometime—backwards;—and right in front of 
your brother too. (There is a slight pause.) 

Mrs. FENNER—Have you come here to make trouble in this 
family, Miss Plunkett? 

Miss PLUNKETT—No, I'll leave that to you; you’re good at 
that. But Il see to it that you don’t make any trouble for 
me, while yow’re about it. This is not your house, and I’ve been 
invited here for a week. And my name is Daisy Mayme Plun- 
kett; and I’m going to plunk right here till my week is up (she 
moves to the stairs, holding Mrs. FENNER’s eye) unless your 
brother lets me see that he doesn’t want me here. 


Cliff has been-to the corner to get the evening paper, but he 
has little chance to read it. Mrs. Fenner is too insistent upon 
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carrying to him her campaign against certain intruders in the 
home. She is surprised, she frankly admits, that Miss Plunkett 
decided to come home with Cliff and May if she understood as 
thoroughly as he insists she did that there would be the house- 
work to do. And she refuses to believe, as Cliff believes, that 
Daisy not only expected to pitch in and help, but that she really 
wants to. Not only to give May a hand, but to help cheer her 
up through her first weeks at home. 

If that is the case, Mrs. Fenner submits, May should have 
discouraged in place of encouraging Miss Plunkett. She should 
have known that Cliff’s sisters would never allow a perfect 
stranger on a visit to do housework. Of course, as she was 
saying to Olly before dinner, they would have to make some 
arrangement so one of them could take over the management 
of the house until Cliff can get some one. 

Furthermore, notwithstanding Cliff’s fixed belief that Miss 
Plunkett would not have come if she had not wanted to, and 
that she and May can get along fine with the work without any 
help from either Olly or Laura, Mrs. Fenner is convinced that 
he should say something to Miss Plunkett that will show her 
he does not want her to inconvenience herself out of considera- 
tion for May. Of course he can suit himself, but— 

May has no confidence in her Aunt Laura’s sudden interest 
in her and in the house, she tells her Uncle Cliff at the first op- 
portunity. And she certainly hopes neither of her aunts is going 
to stay with them all week. What fun could she and Daisy have 
knowing their every move was being watched? ‘That’s what 
Olly and Laura had been doing—that and giving Daisy dirty 
looks in the hope she will get her feelings hurt and leave. May 
was embarrassed to death at the dinner table. Cliff insists he 
didn’t see his sisters do anything. What were they doing? 

“Why, the looks they were giving each other every time Daisy 
said anything to you,” explains May. “That’s the reason Daisy 
was laughing so much. And the way Aunt Laura was talking 
that time about it being necessary for one of them to be over 
here all the time to take care of you. I simply couldn’t eat my 
dinner,—that was the reason I went upstairs.” 

When Miss Plunkett comes down stairs she laughingly con- 
firms the report of the dirty looks. She has never seen so many 
kinds in her life. They range all the way from black to pale 
soe But she doesn’t mind. Still Cliff can’t believe they are 
right. 
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Ciirr—Why, your Aunt Laura was saying to me here just 
before you came down that I ought to say something to Daisy 
about not inconveniencing herself—(Mavy looks at Daisy.) She 
said she thought you were just staying here out of consideration 
for May. 

Miss PLUNKETT—That’s the best thing I’ve heard yet. 

Criirr—No, I mean she was afraid that perhaps May had 
played on your sympathies by telling you that there was nobody 
here to do anything; (Daisy turns and looks at him, steadily) 
and she said she thought I ought to tell you not to let that in- 
fluence you, if you had a house or a business of your own to 
attend to—You see what I mean, don’t you, Daisy? 

Miss PLuNKETT—Sure, J see what you mean. 

May—Daisy was going to stay down at Atlantic City another 
week, anyway, weren’t you, Daisy? 

Miss PLUNKETT—Yes, I don’t have to go home at any certain 
time. 

Crirr—Well, that’s what she meant, Daisy. (May gives him 
a pitying look.) And I guess the looks that May imagines she 
saw were simply Laura’s and Olly’s embarrassment that you 
might think that they expected you to do any housework around 
here. (Miss Prunxett laughs lightly.) 

Miss PLuNxEtTT—Oh, that’s all right, Cliff, I don’t mind. I 
didn’t come here to visit them anyway; I came to visit May. 

CiirF—Well, I want you to feel that you’re more than. wel- 
come, Daisy. 

Miss PLUNKETT—I know I am, Cliff. 

Cuirr—And if you’ve gotten any other kind of an impression, 
I want to assure you it isn’t the right one. Anybody that’s here 
to visit May is here to visit me; and if Laura and Olly don’t 
want to put themselves out a bit to wait on us—they don’t have 
to; we can get along very nicely without them. May says that 
you two can get along yourselves till I get somebody. 

May—tThat’s what we wanted to do, isn’t it, Daisy? 

Miss PLunKEett—Sure; I wouldn’t have come at all if Id 
thought anybody was going to have to wait on me. 

Crirr—Well, I don’t think your Aunt Laura understands that 
right, May; so if she says anything about it to you, you just tell 
her that that’s the way you’d like it to be. No use in dragging 
them back and forth over here when you’d rather do things for 
yourself. 

May—Do you want to go round and see those big trees at the 
back of the house, Daisy? 
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Miss Prunxetr—Grand! Id love to, darling. 

May—Do you want to go, Uncle Cliff? 

Ciirr—Where are you going? 

Mav—Daisy wants to see the trees at the back of the house. 

Cuirrr—Sure, I'll go with you. 

Miss PLuNKETT—But before we go, May, I'll tell you what 
I wish you’d do for me. 

May—What? 

Miss PLuNKETT—Play me something on the piano. 

May (moving to the piano)—Certainly, dear. 

Miss PLUNKETT—Do you mind? 

May—lI’d love it, Daisy. 

Ciirr—May’ll play for you any time, Daisy; she likes to 
play. 
Miss PLUNKETT (with her eye on the right door)—I’d love to 
hear her play right now. 

Criirr—She often plays for us here in the evening. 

Miss PLuNKETT—I think I’ll enjoy the trees better after I’ve 
heard her play. 

CiirrF—Play her something nice now, May. 

May—What do you want me to play, Daisy? 

Miss PLunxett—lI don’t care; just so it’s kind of nippy. 
(They laugh a litile.) Play me that piece you used to play for 
me at Atlantic. 

May—Berceuse? 

Miss PLunxett—Berceuse! The one with all the little doo- 
das in it. (May laughs.) 

Curr (lifting the shade in the alcove above May)—Have you 
got light enough there, May? 

May—TI think so. (She starts to play, Curr standing above 
her, watching her; and Miss PLUNKETT moves forward looking 
out through the right door, waiting for Mrs. FENNER. After sev- 
eral bars of the music, Mrs. FENNER enters hurriedly from the 
right and stands aghast, just inside the door, looking from one to 
the other. ' 

Miss PLUNKETT (casually)—You’re just in time for the con- 
cert, Laura. 

Mrs. FENNER—Is that you playing the piano, May? (May 
just raises her eyes and looks at her.) 

Miss Prunxert—I asked her to play something for me; I 
was feeling kind of romantic. 

Mrs. FENNER—Isn’t the piano going to be closed, Cliff? 
(May stops playing, and looks at CuiFr.) 

) 
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Cirrr—Why, I hadn’t thought about it at all, Laura, to tell 
you the truth. 

Mrs. FENNER—Well, I certainly think it ought to be closed 
for a while. 

May—It’s been closed for a month. 

Mrs. FENNER—But it’s customary to close a piano for a year, 
May, after a death in the family. 

May—Well, it can’t be closed for a year, Aunt Laura, for I 
have to practice, and Mama wouldn’t want me to stop that. 

Mrs. FENNER—The neighbors’ll certainly have a good opinion 
of us, Cliff. 

Curr (thoughtfully)—Well, I’m afraid we’ll have to leave 
that to May, Laura. (May looks straight at her aunt and re- 
sumes playing; and Mrs. FENNER shifts her eyes to Miss PLuN- 
KETT and looks at her with a smoldering bitterness. Miss PLuN- 
KETT, however, disregards it utterly, simply touching her necklace 
and looking away off, rather meekly. There is a terrific banging 
at the street door. May stops playing abruptly and Miss PLun- 
KETT whirls nervously and looks toward the door.) Holy Smoke! 

Miss PLunxett—lI thought somebody was taking a shot at 
me. 


Chauncy Filoon, the nonagenarian neighbor, is calling. He has 
come to see “that young woman from Harrisburg,” seeing he 
has a few minutes before his bedtime. He goes to bed every 
night at 8, summer and winter, three hundred and sixty-five 
days i in the year. 

Mr. Filoon has come over to talk with Miss Plunkett about 
Harrisburg. Hasn’t been there since 1882, when he went on the 
Lancaster County Letter Carriers’ excursion. “Use to raise a 
lot o’ hell in those days,” admits Chauncy, to the discomfiture 
of Olly and the amusement of the others. Nor is Olly’s interest 
in the visitor increased by his absent-minded habit of referring 
to her as “Mrs. Pickax” and “Mrs. Skipjack” when he should 
very well know that her name is really Kipax. 

But it doesn’t matter much to Mr. Filoon what any, of them 
thinks. He has come to talk to Miss Plunkett about Harris- 
burg. Never lived there. Lived in the city of Lancaster. 

“That’s where I was first married,” he recalls. “In the year 
1867. Two years after the War of the Rebellion. Fifty-nine 
years ago. I was turned thirty-two years of age. And if I live 
till the twenty-eighth day of this coming August, I'll be ninety- 
one.” 
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“That’s a very good age, Mr. Filoon.” 

“That’s right, so it is. A cat at that age won’t play with a 
whisk broom.” 

Yet Mr. Filoon enjoys reasonably good health. All but his 
legs. ‘“Won’t carry me nowhere,” he admits. ‘All shot to hell.” 

Outside of that he is as fit as a fiddle. 

He does not warm much to Laura Fenner when she comes in 
from the kitchen. Hasn’t seen her in many a day; remembers 
her when she used to swing on the gate; she must be getting 
along in years. He remembers Mrs. Phillips best of all, and 
liked her best. Likes May, too; thinks she ought to have a 
beau; thinks Cliff ought to be lookin’ around for a wife too, 
and not spend too much time lookin’. Here’s Miss Plunkett, 
for instance; nice young woman, all ready to step right in— 

There is much nervous laughter at the suggestion. ‘You 
mustn’t wish anything like that on him, Mr. Filoon,” warns 
Miss Plunkett. 

“Mustn’t waste time,” the old man rumbles on, as he gets up 
to go. ‘One woman’s good as another once you get used to her. 
I’ve had three of them and I’d have another if my legs’d carry 
me far enough to find her.” 

“Most people don’t think that way about marriage, Mr. 
Filoon,” ventures Cliff. 

“Shouldn’t think too much about marriage at all; just go and 
do it. Chances of it turnin’ out all right are just as good that 
way as if you thought of it from now till Kingdom Come.” 


CiirF (opening the door)—Yes, I guess that’s so, Mr. Filoon. 

Frtoon—Just as good, just as good. Well, good-by, young 
woman. (He touches his hat.) 

Miss PLuNnKEett—Good-by, Mr. Filoon. 

Fitoon—l’ve got to get along; it’s gettin’ on to my bedtime. 

Miss PLunKETT—Come over again some time before I go. 
(Mrs. FENNER is distressed.) 

Fitoon (touching his hat again)—Thank you kindly, I will. 
(He beckons her closer to him.) And set your cap for this man 
here, young woman; (they all laugh) good steady man. 

Cirrr—Now, you mustn’t be putting her up to any tricks, 
Mr. Filoon. 

FiLoon (turning on him)—Yowl need a woman around here 
now to look after things. No use wastin’ time. (He raises his 
finger with a touch of solemnity.) If you don’t put somebody 
in, somebody’ll come in. That’s the way it goes. It’s a wife’s 
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place, and she might as well be in it. Good night to you all. 
(He goes out, followed by Curr.) 
May, Miss PLUNKETT, AND Curr (¢ogether)—Good night. 


He’s gone now, but Mrs. Fenner ventures to predict that it is 
not for long. They will probably have “that dreadful old man” 
as a steady thing, so long as Miss Plunkett is there. 

The idea does not distress May in the least. She is used to 
Mr. Filoon. He often used to visit them while her mother was 
alive; if her Aunt Laura never saw him it was because she was 
herself an infrequent visitor. And, for that matter, she doesn’t 
have to worry about seeing him again because there is no real 
reason why she should be there. May and her Uncle Cliff can 
get along quite nicely without any one’s help. Aunt Laura is no 
more needed now than she was at any time in the four years 
she did not set foot in the house while May’s mother was alive. 
As to that Mrs. Fenner insists that she had very good reasons for 
staying away. 


May—You make up reasons for things, Aunt Laura. 

Mrs. FENNER—Oh, I suppose you know all about it. 

-May—I know what Mama told me. And she said you were 
mad because she and I were living in a better house than the 
one you and Ruth were living in. (Mrs. FENNER gives a litile 
deprecatory laugh.) When I asked Daisy up here I told her 
that we were going to wait on ourselves; and that’s the reason 
she came. And if I had known that you and Aunt Olly were 
going to be here, I wouldn’t have asked her. 

Mrs. FENNER (turning to her furiously)—Well, it’s too bad 
you didn’t know we were going to be here. 

May (taking Mrs. FENNER’s tone)—Well, I didn’t know it; 
and she’s here. And Uncle Cliff said that if you and Aunt Olly 
can’t wait on her without giving her a lot of funny looks that 
we can get along very nicely without you. 

Mrs. FENNER (slightly dismayed)—1 don’t believe your Uncle 
Cliff said anything of the kind. 

May—Well, ask him, when he comes in, if he didn’t. 

Mrs. Fenner—And what did you say to your Uncle Cliff that 
made him say such a thing? 

May—lI told him about the way you and Aunt Olly were treat- 
ing Daisy. 

Mrs. FENNER—And what have we been doing to Daisy? 
May—You’ve been doing everything you could to insult her. 
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Mrs. FENNER—What? 

May—Giving her a lot of funny looks; and the way you were 
looking at each other every time she spoke. 

Mrs. FENNER—Because we were embarrassed at the way she 
was carrying on. 

May—She was only carrying on that way because of the way 
you two were acting. And you were acting that way before she 
started carrying on at all. You’ve been looking at each other 
ever since she came in that door; and Uncle Cliff says it’s got 
to be stopped. And he says that if Daisy and I want to wait 
on ourselves, that that’s the way it’s got to be. 

Miss PLUNKETT (from outside)—Are you coming, May? 

May (até door)—Yes, I’m coming, Daisy. 


She slams the door as she leaves the room. Mrs. Fenner is 
looking out the window after her when Olly comes down the 
stairs, quite evidently annoyed. She is back early from the ride 
through the park she had started on with Ruth and Charlie 
Snyder, she explains, because there had been no ride. They had 
left her at her home and understood very well they were to wait 
for her while she got her things. When she came out they were 
gone. They had, a neighbor told her, driven off the minute she 
was out of sight. Olly had had to come back on the trolley, and 
she is pretty mad. 

Mrs. Fenner is quite sure the children did not understand 
that they were to wait for Olly. Anyway, they have more im- 
portant things to consider now. May has said that Cliff has 
said that if they could not be a bit more civil to Miss Plunkett 
they could go home and stay there. Mrs. Fenner does not be- 
lieve he really said it, nor does Olly. May probably made it 
up. But Mrs. Fenner is going to find out. 

If he did say it, Olly snaps, she would not stay there a min- 
ute. Which, as her sister sees it, would be extremely foolish— 
to walk out and leave a clear field to Daisy Plunkett? 

But, Olly insists, after all it isn’t their house, and if Cliff wants 
Miss Plunkett there they certainly can’t put her out. No, but 
they can at least stay around and see what’s going on, counters 
Laura. 


OLLy (becoming extremely netiled)—I don’t know why Cliff 
should say a thing like that about me; J haven’t been doing any- 
thing to the woman. 
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Mrs. FENNER—Well, you’ve been doing as much as J’ve been 
doing, and he said it about me, too. 

Orty—No, I have not been doing as much as you’ve been 
doing, Laura; (Mrs. FENNER turns upon her) now, don’t tell 
a lie. 

Mrs. FENNER—You haven’t been looking at her funny? 

Ot_y—I didn’t look at her funny till you looked at her funny. 

Mrs. FENNER (sitting down)—You looked at her just as 
funny as I did. 

Oxiy—I wasn’t even in the room when the woman came in. 

Mrs. FENNER—Well, you looked at her when you came in. 

Ortty—Well, it was you that started to talk about her first, 
Laura; you must admit that. 

Mrs. FENNER—I know I did. 

Ortty—And I defended her. 

Mrs. FENNER—Well, why did you run over home for your 
things, then? 

OLtLty—Because you told me to. (Mrs. FENNER makes a 
sound of contemptuous amusement, and Otty starts to cry.) 
You got me all upset, saying that she’d come here to marry 
Cliff. 

~Mrs. FENNER—And don’t you think that that’s what she did 
come here for? 

Oxtzty—I don’t know whether she did or not. (Mrs. FENNER 
makes an impatient movement.) And you don’t either. And I 
said that when you first mentioned it. (Mrs. FENNER attempts 
to interrupt her but O.ty stops her.) I remember distinctly 
saying that the woman may not have any such idea in her head. 

Mrs. FENNER—Ho! 

Ox_ty—Well, even if she has, Laura, that is Cliff’s business and 
not ours. And if he doesn’t want us here, I think we’re very, 
very foolish to stay. 

Mrs. FENNER—Well, I’m going to stay, whether I’m foolish 
or not. 

Otty—Well, I’m not. 

Mrs. FENNER—Well, nobody’s holding you. 

Oxy (touching her hair at the mirror)—I’m not in the habit 
of staying where I’m not wanted. And I think you’re very short- 
sighted, Laura, if you have any trouble with Cliff. I don’t think 
you can afford it any more than I can. 

Mrs. FENNER (indignantly)—You talk as though Cliff were 


keeping me. 
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Oty (with great conviction)—He’s helped to keep you, Laura, 
many a time; you know that as well as I do. 

Mrs, FENNER—You don’t know anything about what Cliff has 
done for me. 

Oxty—I know what he’s done for me; and I know that you’re 
not the kind that would stand by and see it without getting the 
same for yourself. (She starts away, then thinks of something 
else to say and comes back.) You live in a rented house; and 
you have a delicate husband; and your son is on his own, and 
your daughter is going to be married. 

Mrs. FENNER—How do you know that my daughter is going 
to be married? 

Oxtty—Never mind how I know it; she is, just the same. 

Mrs. FENNER (feigning amusement) —I don’t know how you 
could know a thing that she doesn’t know herself. 

O.ty—But she does know it herself, and so do you. 

Mrs. FENNER—Do I? 

Ortty—Yes, and I know it too, Laura. 

Mrs. FENNER—Well, I’d like to hear when it’s going to be. 

OLty (in a very level tone)—Just as soon as Cliff’s houses are 
finished, Laura, that’s when it’s going to be; for that’s what 
you’ve all been waiting for: in the hope that Cliffll give them 
one as a wedding present. (Mrs. FENNER turns away, laughing 
deprecatingly.) And between you and me, Laura, I think some- 
body’ll need to give her something; for, from what I hear, this 
young man hasn’t even got a job. But Ruth’ll marry him, 
whether you like it or not; that’s the reason, if I were you, I’d 
be wiser than to have any trouble with Cliff—for Ruth’s sake, 
as well as your own. 


Now Ruth, back with Charlie Snyder, tells her mother that she 
is quite indifferent to her Aunt Olly’s charge that they had delib- 
erately left her. They hadn’t. Olly must be going out of her 
mind if she thinks they did. As a matter of fact Olly hadn’t 
enjoyed riding in the car at all. She kept pestering Charlie to 
put the top down. “She thinks,” declares Ruth, “that she looks 
good in that black veil and she wants people to see it.” And 
Ruth doesn’t care that whether Olly hears her or not. 

Still, Mrs. Fenner advises caution. Olly apparently knows a 
lot more than they have given her credit for knowing. She 
knows, for instance, about Ruth’s engagement and she knows 
that she plans to get married as soon as her Uncle Cliff’s houses 
are finished. Furthermore she has heard May say that her Uncle 
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Cliff had intimated that he was not at all pleased with the way 
Miss Plunkett was being treated. 

Ruth doesn’t believe Uncle Cliff has said anything at all, but 
she feels that it would be unwise for them to say anything to 
him about it, now that she and Charlie have spoken to him. 
There’s no use of their spoiling everything. 

Mrs. Fenner and Ruth have left the living room when Olly 
comes down from upstairs. She has packed her satchel and 
wears her new veil, which, seeing no one is watching, she takes 
some pains in readjusting before the mirror. She is starting 
toward the street door when Daisy Plunkett breezes in. 


Miss PLUNKETT—I’ve got to get something for my shoulders; 
it’s too chilly for me out there. 

Otty—Yes, it is a bit chilly this evening. 

Miss Prunxett—Are you leaving town, Olly? 

O.tty—No, dear; I’m going home. 

Miss PLUNKETT (stopping at the foot of the siairs)—Do you 
want me to tell May and Cliff that you’re going when I go out? 

Oxtty—No, it isn’t necessary, dear, thanks; I’ll be over again 
in a day or two. 

Miss PLUNKETT—Be sure you come over before I go, Olly. 

Otty (softening)—Yes, Ill be over. 

Miss PLUNKETT—I mustn’t get away without seeing you again. 

Otty (meliing completely)—No, Ill be over again. (She 
laughs faintly, comes to a decision, crosses directly to the foot 
of the stairs and calls up.)—Oh, Miss Plunkett— 

Miss PLUNKETT (from upstairs)—Yes? 

Ortty—Miss Plunkett, if you and May should want to go any 
place while you’re here—(Mrs. FENNER appears in the right 
door and stands regarding her stonily)—Il be only too delighted 
to come over and look after things for you, if you’ll just give me 
a call. 

Miss PLunxett—Thanks, Olly; that'll be grand. 

Oxty—I haven’t so very much to do these days. (She laughs 
a little and sidles forward, then becomes conscious of Mrs. 
FENNER’s icy gaze. Her laughter freezes. SNYDER bursts in.) 

SNYDER (holding the door open)—Oh, did you just get here, 
Mrs. Kipax? (She sails across to the door, looking at him rom 
a great height, and goes out.) We might have stopped for you 
on the way over if we'd thought you’d be— (His voice dies 


away.) 
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Mrs. FENNER—Ruth says if you got the ice cream, Charlie, 
to bring it out to her. 

SNYDER (tossing his hat onto the table)—I got a quart and a 
pint: I thought that’d be enough. 

Mrs. FENNER—Oh, plenty. She’ll put it on the ice out there 
till Cliff and the rest of them come in. (She watches Otty down 
the street, then turns and looks straight out, thinking. Miss 
PLunxkett can be heard coming down the stairs; so she turns 
suddenly to the windows again and pretends to be looking out.) 

Miss PLunkEtTt—I had to comic at for something to put 
around my shoulders. 

Mrs. FENNER—Yes, I’ve been thinking about you being out 
there with nothing around you. 

Miss PLunKETT—It’s awfully chilly out there along the water. 

Mrs. FENNER (with a touch of meekness)—1 was~going to 
bring you out something. (The curtain commences to descend 
slowly, Miss PLunxketT glances over her right shoulder at Mrs. 
FENNER and continues to the door. She opens the door quietly, 
and, looking suspiciously at Mrs. FENNER, glides out, drawing the 
door slowly to after her. Mrs. FENNER rocks back and forth, 
meekly.) 

The curtain is down. 


ACTOILL 


Two weeks later Mrs. Fenner comes over to Clifi’s house to call. 
She is much interested in finding out how everything is going, and 
a little curious as to how long Miss Plunkett is going to stay. 
She was going back to Harrisburg, Mrs. Fenner had been given 
to understand, a week ago. But she had not gone. 

Mrs. Fenner finds Olly Kipax at Cliff’s. She comes from the 
kitchen now, her arms full of clothes. She has been helping Miss 
Plunkett with her packing, pressing some lingerie for her. Mrs. 
Fenner is plainly disappointed in Olly. The idea of her being 
there at all after being told she wasn’t wanted! And working! 

Olly doesn’t care. She is helping because she wants to, and as 
for being there, she doesn’t intend to be kept out of her brother’s 
house by anybody—not even by Laura. Nobody has asked her 
‘to work. Miss Plunkett has cooked every meal that has been 
cooked in the house the last two weeks. She’s a wonderful cook, 
Cliff says. And she did try to go home when her week’s visit was 
‘up. She only stayed on because May begged so. And Cliff asked 
her. Anyway it’s Cliff’s house and who stays in it is up to Cliff. 
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Mrs. Fenner is quite disgusted. It is all so obvious to her. 
And Miss Plunkett will make a fine stepmother. for. May, won’t 
she? Making May as common as herself. Common?’ Certainly 
she’s common. Nobody could laugh the way Miss Plunkett does 
and not be common. Just free with people? She’s more than 
that. She’s free and easy, too. Look at the way she calls people 
by their first names the minute she meets them! A nice one 
she’d be to have to introduce to anybody! 

“Well, now, you may not ave to introduce her to anybody, 
Laura,” ventures Olly. “They’re not married yet.” 

“They will be, if she can manage it. I felt it the minute ever 
I heard she was coming here. And when I heard her laugh I 
was sure of it. People are not called Daisy for nothing.” 

Speaking of marriage, it is Ruth’s marriage to Charlie Snyder 
that has brought Mrs. Fenner over to see Cliff. She wants to 
talk to him about it. The plan, at present, is for a very simple, 
inexpensive wedding and the young people will probably live with 
the Fenners for awhile, until they decide just what to do. 

Mrs. Fenner and Olly are in the kitchen having a cup of tea 
when Miss Plunkett and May come downstairs. Cliff is in from 
the garage after putting the car away. The girls are just back 
from looking at the new houses and May is delighted because 
Daisy has liked them a lot, though not as much as she likes the 
Mettinger house. 

“There’s something set and sensible looking to me about an 
old-fashioned house,” agrees Daisy. “It looks as though it’s been 
in the business of living a long time. . . . This room’s my idea 
of a good time. I think if I were dying and they let me sit in 
this room for fifteen minutes I’d come to again.” 

May is in a teasing mood. She won’t let Miss Plunkett alone, 
or let her uncle read his paper in peace. Now she wants to know 
if Cliff doesn’t think Daisy is good looking. 


Miss PLuNKETT—Don’t pay any attention to her, Cliff. 

May—TI say, don’t you think Daisy’s nice looking? (He looks 
at Miss PLunKeEttT and laughs.) She says she isn’t. 

CuirrrF—What am I supposed to say to that, Daisy? 

Miss PLrunxett—Well, don’t say anything too sudden, Cliff, 
for I’m sitting in an antique here, and if I go over backwards, it’s 
all off. (Curr laughs.) 

May—Don’t you, Uncle Cliff? 

Crrrr—Why, yes,—I think Daisy’s very nice looking. 
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Miss Prunxett—Now, don’t kid me, Cliff, because I’m from 
Harrisburg. 

CuiirF—Sure I do. 

May—Now, see. 

Miss PLunKETt—Let the man read his paper. And go and 
play me something on the piano, like a nice child. 

May (going to the piano)—What do you want me to play? 

Miss Prunkett—I don’t care, anything at all. (May setiles 
herself at the piano, and Curr turns the page of the newspaper. 
Miss PLUNKETT glances over at him.) That must be a good 
cigar you’re smoking, Cliff. 

Cuirr—lIt’s a Corona. 

Miss Prunkett—lI love the smell of a good cigar. 

CuirF—I always smoke these. (He resumes his reading, and 
May goes very softly into “Chanson Triste.’ Miss PLUNKETT 
sits looking away off, listening to the music. Gradually her eves 
wander to CuiFF, then she turns herself all the way around and 
looks at May. She sits very still for a pause, then feels in the 
pocket of her dress for a handkerchief. She turns back again, 
and, touching her handkerchief to her eyes, sits rocking herself 
back and forth, quietly weeping. Presently May happens to 
glance at her, and it dawns on her that Miss PLUNKETT is weep- 
ing. She stops playing quietly, gets up, and, with a glance et 
Curr, comes forward softly at Miss PLUNKETT’s left.) 

May (in a lowered tone)—Are you crying, Daisy? 

Miss PLUNKETT (hastily using handkerchief)—No, of course 
I’m not crying—what would I be crying about? 

May—Oh, you are so, Daisy. 

_Miss PLunxett—I always cry when I hear music, May. 

May—lI wouldn’t have played if I thought it would make you 
cry. 

Miss PLUNKETT (getting up)—I love to cry, darling—I’m 
having a grand time. (She laughs weakly.) 

May—Don’t cry, Daisy,—I don’t like to see you cry. 

Miss PLuNkETT—Well, I’m not crying now, dear, I’m laugh- 
ing. (She laughs strangely, holds May close to her, then breaks 
away suddenly.) I must go upstairs and pack, dear. 

May (following her towards the stairs)—Oh, I can’t bear to 
think of you going, Daisy. 

Miss PLunKETT (coming back to the chair for her pocket- 
book)—I’ve got to go some time, Kid; I can’t stay here forever. 
I’ve been here now a week longer than I said I would. (Ske 
hurries back to the foot of the stairs.) 
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May—You could stay here, Daisy, if you lived here. 

: Miss PLUNKETT—But I don’t live here, child; I live in Harris- 
MES 

May—But you said you didn’t ike Harrisburg. 

Miss PLunkett—Well, nobody likes Harrisburg, dear, but if 
a person’s business is there he’s got to stay there. 

May (turning away and starting to cry)—Well, I think it’s 
terrible for you to go. 
Miss PLUNKETT (stepping to May’s side)—Now, you said 
you wouldn’t do that, May, if I stayed the last time you asked 
me. 
Mayv—wWell, I can’t help it, Daisy. 
Miss PLuNKEtTT? (starting abruptly for the stairs)—Come up- 
stairs and help me pack. 
May—No, I won’t help you pack. (Miss PLUNKETT goes up 
the stairs, and May sits down in the lady’s chair and cries. After 
a second CurF looks sharply over at her.) 

CurrrF—What’s the matter, May? (May cries harder.) 
What’s the matter, Kiddie? What is it? 

May—Daisy’s going away to-morrow. 

CiirF—Is she going to-morrow? 

May—tThat’s what she said; she’s gone upstairs to pack. 

CuirF—Well, now, you know she has to go some time, May. 

May—I don’t see why she should. 

CiirrF—Why, she’s got a business to tend to, May; she can’t 
neglect that. 

May—lIt’ll be terribly lonesome in this house when she goes. 
We won’t have any fun any more. 

CiirrF—wWell, she can’t stay here forever, May; you know that 
as well as I do. 

May—lI don’t see why she couldn’t; we’ve got lots of room. 

Cirrr—But Daisy lives in Harrisburg, May. 

Mayv—But she doesn’t like Harrisburg, Uncle Cliff, for she says 
so. She says nobody could like it. 

Currr—Well, it’s her home, May, whether she likes it or not. 

May—She hasn’t any home, Uncle Cliff; she says she lives in 
two rooms, all by herself. And she loves this house. She says 
when she hears the rain: on those trees outside her window up- 
stairs, she says she wants to pass right out of the picture. 

Curr (amused)—Well, I don’t know how we're going to keep 
her here for you, May. 

May—I think she’d stay if you’d ask her; (he turns and looks 
at her) she stayed the last time you asked her. 
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Currr—But it isn’t fair to ask her again, May; she’s stayed 
a week longer already than she intended to. 

May—1I mean to ask her to stay here all the time. 

CiirrF—Now, I can’t do that, May; Daisy has a business to 
look after. 

May—Well, cther people have businesses too, and they go to 
live in other places. 

Crirr—They don’t unless they’re going to get married or 
something. 

May—Well, why couldn’t Daisy get married; you could marry 
her. (Curr laughs.) Why couldn’t you? 

Ci1rrF—Well, there’s no reason why I couldn’t; but I thought 
you didn’t want me to get married; you always said so. 

May—I wouldn’t mind if it was Daisy. Old Mr. Filoon says 
you ought to marry Daisy, and he ought to know; he’s over ~ 
ninety years old. 

CirrrF—But Daisy doesn’t want to get married, May. 

May—How do you know? 

Ciirr—She said so,—the night she came here. She said she 
was a free woman and that was the way she was going to stay. 

May—I don’t think she knew then that she’d like it so well 
here. Will J ask her? 

Ciirr—Ask her what, May? 

May—lIf she’d stay if you’d marry her? 

Curr (startled)—No, of course you won’t, May; you mustn’t 
ask Daisy anything like that. 

May—wWhy not? 

Ciirr—Because you mustn’t. If Daisy’s going to be asked 
anything like that, /’m the one that must ask her. 

May—Well, will you? 

CrirF—I don’t know whether I will or not, May; you can’t 
just go and ask a person a thing like that—you’ve got to think 
about it. 

May—Old Mr. Filoon says you shouldn’t think about it; he 
says you ought to just go and do it. And he’s been married 
three times. 

CiirF—Well, maybe he wouldn’t have done it so often if he’d 
thought a little more about it. 

May—WwWell, he says he’d do it again, only for his legs. (Curr 
laughs and turns away.) So it couldn’t have been so terrible. 


There is a suggestion of method in May’s wild dash up the 
stairs as her Aunt Laura comes from the kitchen, which causes 
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Mrs. Fenner to gaze a little apprehensively after her. Nor is she 
entirely satisfied with Cliff’s explanation that May is all broken 
up at the thought of Miss Plunkett’s leaving. 

Mrs. Fenner has come over to talk with Cliff about Ruth and 
Charlie Snyder getting married. She finds Cliff rather doubtful 
as to the wisdom of that move. And not at all confident of 
young Snyder’s ability to take care of Ruth. So far as known 
Snyder has no job at present and has never held any that he has 
had very long. 

Charlie’s so terribly ambitious, Mrs. Fenner explains, that he 
can’t stay in a job when he thinks the chances of advancement 
are slight. It is Cliff's opinion that Charlie had better hold on 
to one of his jobs if he’s thinking about getting married and 
buying a house. Nor does Cliff approve of Ruth’s plan to keep: 
on working after she is married until Charlie is settled. She’d 
much better let Charlie get settled before she marries him. 

Ruth and Charlie take up the argument when they arrive, but 
they have no better success interesting Uncle Cliff than Mrs. 
Fenner had. He still thinks they are very foolish to even think 
of marrying without giving serious thought to just what they are 
doing. It isn’t good business. 


SNYDER—Do you think it’s wise to be too businesslike about 
marriage, Mr. Mettinger? 

Cirrr—That depends on the circumstances. But I think it’s 
only fair to give a thought to the business end of it, for if you 
don’t, somebody else’s got to. 

RutH—Well, why don’t you think this is good business, Uncle 
Cliff? : 

Crrrr—Because, from what I understand, the young man there 
hasn’t even got a job. 

SNyvDER—I’m taking a job Monday. 

Cuirr—And how long are you going to keep it? 

SNYDER—That depends on the job, I suppose. 

Cuiirr—I understand that you’ve taken quite a few jobs since 
you’ve been here. 

SNyDER—Well, there wasn’t any particular future in any of 
them that J could see. 

Currr—I don’t think there’s any particular future in any job 
unless you stay long enough at it to make one. If the two of 
you are so set on getting married, I can’t see why you don’t 
go in and live with Ruth’s mother for a while, ’til things get 
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going for you. That’s a pretty big house, and there’d only be 
the four of you. 

Mrs. FENNER—Well, Ruth doesn’t seem to want to do that. 
RutH—Well, you said you didn’t want it either, Mama. 
Mrs. FENNFR—Because I think it’s a mistake for young 

couples to go in to live with other people. Besides, you’ve always 
said you hated that house. 

Rutu—I know I did; I never liked it. 

CiirF—Well, it doesn’t seem to me, Ruth, that it’s a question 
of what you like or dislike, it’s what you’ve got to do. Those 
houses of mine are selling at twelve thousand apiece, and I’d 
like to know how yow’re going to make payments on a debt like 
that, and keep it going in the meantime, when you haven’t even 
got a job. 

RutH—But I have got a job, Uncle Cliff. 

Cirrr—And what are you going to do, stick at it after you’re 
married? 

RutH—Well, I thought of staying at it for a while, till Charlie 
gets started. (Ciirr makes a little sound of amusement.) Why, 
I know lots of girls, Uncle Cliff, that have stayed at their posi- 
tions after they married. 

Ciirr—I’m surprised at you, Ruth. I thought you had better 
sense. Taking a burden like that on your shoulders and not a 
chance in the world of meeting it. 

RutH—I think if people absolutely know they’ve gof to meet 
a thing, they manage to do it some way. 

Curr (impatiently, and raising his voice)—How are you go- 
ing to do it, Ruth, when he hasn’t even got a job! 

Rutu—But he das got a job, Uncle Cliff; he starts at it on 
Monday. 

Cirrr—What job has he got? 

RutH—Tell him about it, Charlie. 

SNYDER—It’s a proposition that the Stoddard Transportation 
Company is putting on the market. 

CurrF—What kind of a proposition? 

SNYDER—It’s a collapsible barrel. 

Currr—A collapsible what? 

RutH—Barrel. 

SNYDER—A collapsible barrel; for the transportation of fluid 
commodities to shipping centers. 

CrirrF—And, what do they want it to collapse for? 

SNYDER (getting mad)—They don’t want it to collapse at all, 
till it’s emptied. 
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RutH—Now, don’t get mad, Charlie. 
SNvDER—No, but he’s treating the thing as though it w asa 
joke, 

Crirr—I don’t know anything about what it is; that’s why 
I’m asking you. 

SNYDER—Well, I’m trying to tell you, if you'll cut out the 
kidding. 

Crirrr—What happens after the barrel collapses? 

SNYDER (looking at him suspiciously)—They can remit it to 
the shippers, without taking up any space. 

Crirr—What is it, a patent of some kind? 

SNYDER—Yes. A fellow in Brooklyn had the idea; and the 
Stoddard Transportation Company bought it from him. 

Cirrr—And what are you going to do, go out and try to sell it? 

SNYDER—I’m going to try to sell stock in it. (CirFr’s interest 
relaxes.) I know a couple of fellows who are cleaning up on it, 
on a straight commission salary. 

Curr (turning to him sharply)—And what if you find there’s 
no future in that for youP—what about the payments on the 
house then? 

SNYDER—Well, I’m not talking about buying any houses, Mr. 
Mettinger; it’s Ruth that’s talking about that. 

Ciirv—You’d live in the house, though, wouldn’t you? 

SNYDER—I’d expect to live with my wife, naturally. 

Ciirr—And I’d be expected to keep a roof over you till you’d 
find a job— 

CLIFF AND SNYDER (speaking together)— 

Curmrr—And Ruth would have to keep you. 

SNYDER—Oh, no, you wouldn’t be expected to do anything of 
the kind. 

CiirF (swinging down the middle of the room)—That’s a hell 
of an arrangement. 

SNyDER—Nobody has to keep me. 

Mrs. FENNER—Keep quiet, Charlie. 

SNYDER—Don’t get wrong on that. 

CurrrF—What else would it amount to? 

SNYDER—I haven’t spent any nights in the Park so far. 

RutH—Listen, Uncle Cliff; Charlie’s perfectly right in saying 
I’m the one that talked about the house. 

CLIFF AND SNYDER (speaking together)— 

Currr—Listen, Ruth—there’s no use saying anything more 
about it. 
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SNnypER (snatching his hat from the sofa as he goes)—Ha! 
That’s the best laugh I’ve had since I left Syracuse. 

RutH (rushing towards SNyDER)—Where are you going, 
Charlie? 

Cuiirr—The whole thing is too silly to talk about. 

SNYDER—I’m going to get out of here. 

RutH—Now, don’t be silly, dear; listen to me. 

Mrs. FENNER—Listen, Charlie. 

SNYDER—What do you expect me to do, stand here and let 
him bawl me out? (Otty appears in the right door and looks 
wonderingly at the scene.) 

RutH—Uncle Cliff didn’t mean anything by that. ~ 

SNyDER—You might think J had to sit out in the alley till 
he gave me a house. 

RutH—Well, he didn’t understand, dear, that I’m the one 
that’s been talking about the house. 

SNYDER—Well, I wouldn’t let you live in one of his houses, 
now, if he gave it to you. (Curr laughs.) No, I wouldn’t. I 
had a house to live in before I ever-saw this burg. 

Curr (sternly)——Well, I think you’d better write home for it, 
boy, if you intend to settle around here. 

SNYDER (coming forward)—Well, I may not settle around here, 
Mr. Mettinger, what do you think of that? (He starts for the 
door again.) 

Cuirr—Fine! I think it’d be a good idea. 
SNYDER (opening the door)—Come on here, Ruth. 
RutH—Where are you going, Charlie? 
SNYDER—That’s my business. 






Snyder dashes out of the house, Ruth after him, and Mrs. 
Fenner does what she can to clear up matters with her brother. 
She makes little headway, however. Cliff is convinced he knows 
Snyder and the Snyder type of boy. 

“He’s one of those drifter boys that’s going to get it easy at 
somebody else’s expense,” according to Cliff. “I’ve met him three 
times in town during the past two weeks, and every time he’s been 
coming from a pool match. And you know what kind of material 
those pool rooms turn out. Ruth’ll pick up the paper some morn- 
ing and discover that she’s married to a first-class bandit. And 
then my house’d be used as a storage room for a lot of stolen 
goods.” 

Charlie Snyder is largely Ruth’s idea, Mrs. Fenner admits, but 
she still is eager to defend both him and Ruth. To do Charlie 
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justice, it was Ruth’s idea that her Uncle Cliff might give them 
chance to get a house, seeing that he would be giving then 
wedding present anyway. And they would get it paid for e 
tually. 

But Cliff had no idea of giving his niece a wedding present that 
cost twelve thousand dollars and he is less inclined now to give 
her any kind of present than he has ever been before. As a mat- 
ter of fact he hasn’t even seen Ruth more than a half dozen 
times in the last five years, and she certainly has made no effort 
to keep May company. And if she hasn’t any more sense than 
to figure the way she’s figuring, he doesn’t want to talk with her 
any more about anything. 

Mrs. Fenner is ready to change the subject. She would like to 
talk now about her own affairs. Of course, after Ruth goes, it 
will be rather foolish for just two of them to stay on in their 
big house, and she thinks it might be a solution of both their 
living problems if she and Mr. Fenner were to move in with 
Cliff and let her do the housekeeping. He'll need somebody, 
after Miss Plunkett goes— 

“Vou’ll have to have somebody,” she says, as he turns his 
head slowly and “pins her with a look,” “and I don’t think you 
have any realization of what a job it is to find a good house- 
keeper. Of course, Dan and I would pay our way here, just as 
we do now,—but I thought it would save you the bother of ever- 
lastingly looking for housekeepers, and at the same time split the 
living expenses for both of us.” 

Olly bustles in from the right with more lingerie before Cliff 
has a chance to reply to his sister’s proposition. His expression 
is set and a little troubled as he leaves them and goes up the 
stairs. 

Olly is eager to know what all the loud talking was about, and 
not at all surprised when she learns that it was started by Cliff’s 
refusal to help Charlie and Ruth with their wedding plans. She, 
too, has heard a thing or two about young Snyder; heard it from 
the woman who works both for Charlie’s landlady and comes to 
Olly on Fridays. Snyder, according to this woman, is both mys- 
terious and shiftless, and there is at least some doubt as to where 
he hails from. Sometimes he has a lot of money, and then for 
days he will have none at all. 

Mrs. Fenner is waiting for Olly to get her things on so they 
may go home together when Miss Plunkett comes upon her. 

Mrs. FENNER—I hear youre going home to-morrow, Miss 
Plunkett. 


ong 
Pee 
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S 1ss PLuNKETT—Yes, I’m going, Laura; so you’ll have the 
“field all to yourself again—till Cliff gets another housekeeper— 


n I suppose you'll start in on Her the way you started in on me. 

Mrs. FENN Why, what did I do to you, Miss Plunkett? 

Miss PLunKETT—Now, don’t try to be meek, Laura; I like 
you better when you’re yourself. You were running around here 
in a panic two weeks ago when J got here for fear I was going 
to steal your brother. (Mrs. FENNER makes a sound of amused 
deprecation.) And you fixed it with Olly so that one of you 
would be here all the time to watch me. 

Mrs. FENNER—I don’t know that I’ve watched you very much 
during the past two weeks. 

Miss PLunKett—Because you were afraid of having trouble 
with your brother; and you knew that wouldn’t pay you: so you 
packed up your things and went home, and took a chance on my 
doing the same thing. (With a shift of tone.) As though your 
brother wasn’t safer from me than he was from you. (Mrs. 
FENNER darts a hard look at her, and Miss Piunxett holds it. ) 
I work for my living; ’m not one of those women that has to 
hang on some mean all her days. 

Mrs. FENNER—I went home because I was given to under- 
stand that you wanted to wait on yourself. 

Miss PrunKetTt—So we did. But that wasn’t the reason you 
went home. And to wait on us wasn’t the reason you came over 
here, either. May told me you haven’t been inside this house in 
the last four years. 

Mrs. FENNER (turning away)—Well, there were reasons for 
that, Miss Plunkett, that you know nothing about. 

Mrss PLUNKETT—I know the principal reason, though, Laura; 
there was nothing to get. (Mrs. FENNER pierces her with a sud- 
den look.) But now that your sister’s gone, you’re very much in 
evidence,—because you want to come in here yourself; (Mrs. 
FENNER turns away) and you’re frightened to death that Cliff'll 
take a wife and beat you to it. (Mrs. FENNER continues to be 
amused.) ‘That’s your game, Laura, I knew it before I was in - 
here five minutes. 

Mrs. FENNER (im quiet fury)—Why should 7 want to come 
in here? I have a home of my own. 

Miss PLUNKETT (maintaining her level tone)—And you have 
a delicate husband; and two children that wouldn’t lose a five- 
cent piece by you; and you know it. For that’s the kind of 
children that women like you raise, Laura; that’ s the reason you 
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want to saddle yourself on your brother, now that he’s free to 
marry. ant 

Mrs. FENNER (turning away again)—Well, he hasn’t married 
you, anyway. 

Miss PLunxetr—And you’re going to see that he doesn’t— 
by insulting me—(Mrs. FENNER glares at her)—and every other 
woman that he’s civil to. 

Mrs. FENNER—Why, who has insulted you around here? 

Miss PLUNKETT—Do you think I’m blind? That I didn’t get 
a few of those looks you shot at me the night I came here. 
And trying to get Cliff to blunder into telling me to go home, for 
fear I'd be inconvenienced. As though you cared whether I was 
inconvenienced or not. That was when you made your mistake, 
Laura; for I’d have been on my way a week ago only for that 
move. I didn’t mind the looks; they were just a laugh for me; 
and I expected them anyway, from what May had told me at 
Atlantic City. But when you started that other thing, I decided 
to stay here just for devilment. And I’d stay here longer only 
for my business. 

Mrs. FENNER—I thought May had given you quite a report 
on me. 

Miss Prunxett—Oh, she didn’t have to give me much, 
Laura,—just one or two things, and I could add all the rest. 
I have a sister that’s so much like you that you could be her 
twin. One of those women that goes with her man; and after 
that all is fish that comes to your net—even if it’s from your own 
people. I had no more idea when I came into this house about 
marrying your brother than you had. But you put it into my 
mind; and that’s a dangerous thing to do sometimes, Laura, for 
some people’s minds have a way of putting ideas into practic 
And I think it’d be a good thing if somebody did put that ide 
into practice; let Cliff have a bit of life of his own for a change. 
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Now Olly and Mrs. Fenner are gone, Olly after pleasant good- 
bys and many conventional good wishes and Mrs. Fenner after 
giving Daisy no more than a deadly look. ; 

And now May has come rushing down the stairs, all excitement 
and ready to dance around Miss Plunkett while she imparts the 
gladsome tidings that she has spoken to Uncle Cliff and that he 
has agreed to ask Daisy to stay on all the time. He had intended 
to ask her anyway, May reports, and Cliff, following her “a 
the stairs, is ready to confirm the report. 
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Miss Plunkett is slightly overwhelmed by what she assumes to 
be May’s news, and eager to get it straight. It is plain that she 
has been saying something to her Uncle Cliff. 


Miss PLuNKETT—What’s this nut kid been saying to you up- 
stairs there, Cliff? (Currr laughs. He has put on a rather 
fancy tie, and combed his hair a bit more carefully.) 

Mav—I didn’t say anything, did I, Uncle Cliff? 

Miss PLUNKETT—She’s = giving me a line of talk here 
that’s got me-all non compos McGinnis. 

CLIFF (laughing as he lights a cigar)—she doesn’t like the 
idea of your going home, Daisy. 

Miss PLUNKETT—Well, I’m not so. crazy about it myself, to 
tell you the truth, Cliff, after bumming for a whole month. But 
what can a poor girl do? I’m a business woman. 

Cuirr—I don’t think you’ve done much bumming this past two 
weeks, Daisy. © 

Miss PLunKETT—Oh, that was fun for me, Cliff; I’ve had a 
grand time. And I don’t mind housework, anyway—I’ m used to 
it; especially in a house like this, where there’s lots of light and 
air: and where it looks like something when you’ve finished. 

May—Do you want me to take those things upstairs for you, 
Daisy? 5 

Miss PLUNKETT (turning to her and giving her the lingerie)— 
Yes, I wish you would, May. Just put them with the others, and 
Ill pack them when I come up. (May runs up the stairs, and 
Curr turns away and looks thoughtfully out the window. Miss 
PLUNKETT steps forward to the mirror and touches her hair.) 1 
don’t think you ever realize how much junk you’ve got till you 
qer to pack it up to go away somewhere. You know, that little 

ut thinks all I’ve got to do is fool around here with her from now 
on. My business will take care of itself, you know. 

Curr (rather solemnly)—Well, V’ll tell you what I was think- 
ing, Daisy. The three of us seem to get along so well together 
here, and you seem to like this place so well, that I was wonder- - 
ing if you’d care to change your business. 

Miss PLUNKETT (casually)—How do you mean, Cliff? 

Cirrr—lI’d like you to come in here as my wife,—if you’d 
care to. (Miss PLuNxKeEttT regards him for a second with amused 
suspicion.) 

. an PLuNKETT—Now, listen, Cliff,—you don’t want to marry 


Currr—Why not? 
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Miss PLuNKETI—Because you don’t. Youre only asking me 
because May wants me here. 

CuirrF—No, I’m not, Daisy; I’ve been thinking about asking 
you for over a week. 

Miss PLUNKETI—But it’s twenty years since I was twenty, 
Cliff; and you’re a good-looking man. 

Curr—Well, it’s twenty-three years since I was twenty; and 
I think you’re a good-looking woman. 

Miss PLunKett—Now, I know you’re kidding me. 

CriirF—No, I’m not at ‘all, Daisy. 

Miss PLuNKETT—But, listen, Clifi—can you see me vith the 
veil and the orange blossoms? Ho! My God, there’d be a riot 
in Harrisburg. (She laughs.) 

Curr (laughing with her)—Well, I’d like you to think it over, 
Daisy. I haven’t exactly been in a position to marry up till this 
time; but I think it’s the thing for me to do right now. You and 
May seem to get along so well together; and you heard Old Filoon 
say that if I didn’t bring somebody in, somebody would come in. 
(He laughs.) 

Miss PLunxetr (laughing faintly)—Well, I think myself, 
Cliff, from what I’ve seen around here, that it’d be the wise thing 
for you to do. 

CiirF—TI think so myself. And the more I’ve thought of it, 
the more I’ve realized that it might be a very difficult matter to 
find somebody that’ud just— (He becomes inarticulate.) I 
don’t know just how to say it to you, Daisy. Of course, the 
proposition may not appeal to you at all. I remember you said 
the first night you were here that you were a free woman and that 
that was the way you were going to stay. 

Miss PLuNKeEtTT (leaning on the back of the chair, and with a 
touch of weariness)—Oh, I guess we all say a lot of things in a 
lifetime, Cliff, that we don’t really mean. We say them because 
we think there’s nothing else for us, I guess,—and try to kid 
ourselves into believing we mean them. 

CiirrF—I think you’d be happy here, Daisy. 

Miss PLtunxett—Yes, I’d be happy, Cliff. 

Crirr—We’d do our best to make you so, anyway. May is 
fond of you; and, personally, I’d like to feel that there was some 
woman to have an eye to her. And as far as you are concerned, 
I think we’re both sensible enough to make a go of it. (She 
looks at him and laughs, a bit ironically; and he laughs too.) 

Miss PrunKett—I will, Cliff; I guess I’d be foolish if I didn’t. 
For I’ve always thought I’d like to be married—to some steady 
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man—that smoked good cigars—(she gives a faint little laugh, 
which he reflects) —and live in an old-fashioned house—with trees 
around it—and just sit there in the evening and listen to some 
doll of a daughter play the piano—while I made dresses for her. 
(She laughs a little again.) 

Cirrr—Well, I’m sure May’d be only too glad to play the piano 
for you if you’d make dresses for her. (He laughs.) 

Miss PLUNKETT (siill looking wistfully out and away)—Yes, 
I guess this is it. And I guess it’s coming to me. (May comes 
running down the stairs.) 

Currr—How about that, May? 

May—What? (She stops in the middle of the room, between 
Curr and Miss PLUNKETT.) 

CurrrF—Daisy says she’ll marry me and stay here if you'll 
play the piano for her. 

May (turning to Miss PLUNKETT eagerly)—Did you, Daisy? 

Cirrr—And she says she'll make dresses for you while you 
play. : 

May—Oh, Daisy—you’ll be a June bride. (Curr laughs, but 
Miss PLUNKETT merely smiles, strangely, and lays her hand on 
May’s arm.) 

Miss PLunkett—There’s not going to be anything like that, 
dear. Just in and out, and get it over with. 

May—Do you want me to play something now for you, Daisy? 

Miss PLunxeEtr (still abstractedly)—Yes, play me something, 
Kid. (May rushes to the piano.) 

Currr—And I'll blow cigar smoke at you, Daisy. (She looks 
at him and smiles fainily.) 

Miss Prunkett—That’ll be grand. (She moves forward, 
CuirF watching her.) And I'll sit here in the lady’s chair. I’ve 
always wanted to be a lady. (She sits down in the lady’s chair 
and rocks quietly back and forth. May Starts to play the piano, 
Grieg’s “To Spring.” After several bars, Miss Puunxett slowly 
shifis her eyes and they meet Cuirr’s. He smiles, and blows a 
long line of smoke towards her. Then he laughs faintly. But 
she only smiles and lets her gaze wander away off again. She is 
listening to the music of “To Spring.”) 

The curtain descends very slowly. 
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Drama in Seven Scenes 


By PauL GREEN 


j Or? 


THE East and the North began to hear of Paul Green two or 
three years ago when he wrote a one-act play called “The No 
"Count Boy.” It was published in the Theatre Arts magazine 
and later, being peculiarly fitted to the personality and talent of 
an amateur actor in Dallas, _Texas, Ben Smith by name, was 
brought to New York and entered in the Little Theatre tourna- 
ment of that year, 1925, by the Little Theatre of Dallas. 

The judges of the tournament not only awarded the play a 
cash prize, but also gave the Dallas players the Belasco trophy, 
for which the amateurs strive annually. “The No ’Count Boy” 
was afterward played successfully in vaudeville. 

Later Robert M. McBride & Co. published Prof. Green’s short 


plays, and Barrett Clark wrote an appreciation and a prophecy, 
respecting the young man who, as he now disclosed, had joined) 

the faculty of his alma mater and was teaching English in the 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill; teaching English; 
and writing plays to help along the Little Theatre movement of | 
the South, which was much beholden at this time to the enthusi- 

astic support of Prof. Koch, a fellow worker with Prof. Green. 

Last season “In Abraham’s Bosom,” the first long play written 
by Prof. Green, a study of negro life in the eastern.section of 
North Carolina, was produced in New York by the Provincetown 
Players, in their Greenwich Village Theatre, The date was Dec. 
30, 1926, which is the particular time in the theatre year when 
many changes are being made in the list of attractions. Along 
Broadway old plays were moving out toward the road and new 
plays were being brought in to replace them at the rate of six 
and seven and oftentimes as many as ten and twelve a week. 
Under these conditions “In Abraham’s Bosom” was reviewed 
more or less casually and dismissed. 

Some weeks later, as it was about to be withdrawn, there were 
rumors that the play was being considered seriously for the 
Pulitzer prize. Under the stimulus of this added interest the 
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Provincetowners. moved their production uptown to the Garrick. 
Here it continued for several weeks more, and here it was seen 
for the first time by many of the leading drama critics. Their 
reports were favorable and in some instances highly enthusiastic. 
Again, following a discouraging lack of interest on the part of 
the general public, “In Abraham’s Bosom” was withdrawn. And ,\ 
then, in May, came_the Pulitzer_award. ¥ 
Immediately a new interest was inspired in Prof. Green’s work, 
the Provincetown Players revived “Abraham” in their Village 
Theatre and there it continued for six weeks to excellent returns. 
“In Abraham’s Bosom” is divided into seven long and short 
~ scenes, and covers a passage of twenty-one years in time. “Though — 
it goes no farther back than 1885 for its beginnings, it is in effect 
primitive drama in type and content. The impression is of an 
episodic study of problems and people belonging to a day far 
more distant than actually is the case. ) 
The opening scene is in the turpentine woods of Eastern North| 
Carolina, near a spring at the foot of a hill. 
“The immediate foreground is open and clear save for a 
spongy growth of grass and sickly ground creepers. In the rear 
a wide-spreading tangle of reeds, briars and alder bushes. At the 
right the great body of a pine, gashed and barked by the turpen- 
tine farmer’s ax, lifts straight from the earth. To the left a log 
lies rotting in the embrace of wild ivy. . . . The newly scraped 
blazes on the pines show through the brush like the downward 
spreading beards of old men, suggestive of the ancient gnomes of 
the woods, mysterious and silently watchful.” 
From the woods comes the sound of axes against the trees, ac- 
companied by the rhythmic chant of the cutters. Occasionally a 
cutter breaks into a highly mournful song, 


“Oh, my feets wuh wet—wid de sunrise dew, 
De mawning stah—wuh a witness, too. 
*Way, ’way up in de Rock of Ages, 

In God’s bosom gwine be my pillah. Hak 


Now it is dinner time and the call to “Git yo’ peas, s, ev’body!” 
brings three perspiring negroes into the foreground. Here they 
quench their thirst by throwing themselwes flat before the spring. 
Now they recover the dinner pails they have left hanging to the 
limb of a bush. One is young, one is older, one is little. They 
are all dressed in nondescript ‘clothes, ragged and covered with 
the glaze of raw turpentine. 

The negroes are playful and quarrelsome by turns. Bud, who 
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is young, would tease Puny, who is little and dumb, and Lije, 
who is older, would keep them apart and hold their attention to 
their food and their hour of rest. 

The ax of a third cutter is still heard in the wood. That 
would be Abe, who never knows when to quit, according to the 
others. Getting worse an’ worse, too, Abe is. Used to be the 
champeen hacker of the woods and the swamps until that time 
the white folks hanged Charlie Sampson on a telegram pole and 
shot his body full o’ holes! Since then Abe just ain’t been any 
good at workin’; just thinkin’, thinkin’, all the time. Both 
Colonel Mack and his son, Lonnie, have been noticing it. Been 
speakin’ about it, too, talking rough to Abe about it. But it 
don’t do no good. 


Abe ain’t safe, Lije allows. Abe talks too much. Talks too — 


much to white folks. ‘“Sump’n on he mind,” Lije thinks; 
“some’n deep worry ’im, trouble—” 

“Trouble about de nigger, wanter rise him up wid eddication— 
fact!” reports Bud. 

“Hunh,” ejaculates Puny; “rise him up to git a rope roun’ his 
neck, Nigger’s place down de bottom. Git buried in he own 
graveyard, don’t mind out.” 

But Abe, “he gwine climb,” it seems. Lije has heard him tell 
the Colonel that. And Lije feels that Abe is all mixed up, “bad 
mixed up all down inside,” because he is half black and half 
white. 

“De white blood in him comin’ to de top,” ventures Puny. 
“Dat make him want-a climb up and be sump’n. Nigger gwine 
hol’ him down dough. Part of him take adder de Colonel, part 
adder his muh, ’vision and misery inside.” 

It ain’t the white blood or the black, according to Bud, that is 
causing all Abe’s trouble. It’s the damned books he is always 
reading. There’s one of them now, on Abe’s dinner bucket. A 
’rithmatic! 


“Give a nigger a book and des’ well shoot him,” says Bud. 


“All de white folks tell you dat.” 

And what does it matter if Abe does learn to cipher right up 
to the Colonel? And the Colonel makes him a woods boss? 
Ain’t no nigger goin’ to work fo’ no nigger! Leastways not Bud. 

They call Abé again, giving him his full title this time: 
“Aberham McCranie!”’ 

“Yeh, yuh, Aberham Lincoln, whut drapped he freedom from 
de balloon; you better git yo’ grub!” 

Abe comes now. “He is a young negro with a touch of the 
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mulatto in him, of 25 or 26, tall and powerfully built, dressed 
much like the others in cap and turpentine-glazed clothes. He 
puts his ax by the pine at the right, pulls off his cap and fans 
himself, while he pinches his sweaty shirt loose from his skin. 
His shaggy head, forehead and jaw are marked with will and in- 
telligence. But his wide nostril and a slumbrous flash in his eye 
that now and then shows itself suggest a passionate and dangerous 
person when aroused. From the change in the actions of the 
others when he enters it is evident that they respect and even 
fear him.” 

Abe isn’t interested in Bud or Puny or Lije. Nor in his din- 
ner. He’s just interested in his book. He’s goin’ to eat later— 
Yeh, charges Bud, when that Goldie woman comes bringing him 
pies an’ things. Bud would be threateningly jealous if he were 
not afraid of Abe, and if Abe were not warning him to keep his 
head shut. Abe’ll eat when he wants to and do problems when 
he wants to, and this particular problem has been worrying him 
two or three days. He just can’t make it come out according to 
the white man’s answer in the book. 

Suddenly Abe gets the answer, and is overjoyed with his vic- 
tory. He had been carrying two ’stid o’ one, that’s where he 
made his mistake. He would tell Puny and Bud and Lije, but all 
three are comfortably dozing by now and not interested. Abe’s 
face “sinks into a sort of hopeless brooding.” 

“Yeh, sleep, sleep, sleep yo’ life away,” he mutters, scorning 
them. “I figger foh you, foh me, foh all de black in de world 
to lead ’em up out’n ignorance. Dey don’t listen, dey don’t heah 
me, dey in de wilderness, don’t wanta be led. Dey sleep, sleep 
in bondage. (He bows his head between his knees.) Sleep in 
sin. (Presently.) Time me to eat.” 

The men have not gone back to their work when Colonel Mc- 
Cranie and his son Lonnie appear. They don’t often come in the 
middle of the day, and Abe is hopeful this visit is being made 
so Colonel Mack can tell him about the school. 

“The Colonel carries a riding whip. He is a stout, run-down 
old Southerner with all the signs of moral and intellectual de- 
cadence upon him. Lechery, whiskey, and levity of living have 
taken their toll of him, and yet he has retained a kind of native 
good-naturedness. His shirt front and once pointed beard are 
stained with the drippings of tobacco juice. There is something 
in his bearing and in the contour of his face that resembles Abe. 


His son, a heavyish florid young man of twenty-three f 
walks behind him.” ¥ or four, 
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It is not school news the Colonel brings to his workers. He 
only wants to see how they are doing and to transfer them to 
another job later. As for Lonnie, he has come, apparently, in the 
hope of having trouble with Abe. Lonnie has warned Abe before 
to let books alone and pay more attention to his job, and 
now, when Abe audibly regrets the Colonel’s news that the white 
folks don’t care much about the school idea, believin’ it might 
be better to wait a while, Lonnie warns him about bein’ sassy. 


LonniE—He’s done told you two or three times, can’t you 
hear? 

ABE (his eyes flashing and his voice shaking with sudden un- 
controllable anger)—Yeh, yeh, I hear ’im. Dem white folks don’t 
keer—dey— 

LoNNIE (stepping before him)—Look out! none of your sass. 
Pa’s already done more for you than you deserve. He even stood 
up for you and they laughing at him there in town. 

AxseE (trembling)—Yeh, yeh, I knows. But dem white folks 
don’t think— I going to show ’em, I— 

LonnizE (pushing himself before him)—Dry up. Not another 
word. 

Ase (his voice breaking almost into a sob)—Don’t talk to me 
lak dat, Mr. Lonnie. Stop him, Colonel Mack, ’fore I hurt him. 
(The other negroes draw off into a knot by the pine tree, mum- 
bling in excitement and fear.) 

CoLonEL—Stop, Lonnie! Abe, don’t you talk to my son like 
that. ; 

LonnrE—By God, I’m going to take some of the airs off’n him 
right now. You’ve gone around here getting sorrier and more 
worthless every day for the last year. What you need is a good 
beating, and I’m gonna give it to you. (He steps backwards and 
snatches the whip from his father’s hand.) 

CoLonEL—Stop that, Lonnie! 

Lonnre—Keep out of this yourself. (He comes towards ABE.) 
I'll beat his black hide off’n him. 

Ape—Keep ’im back dere, Colonel Mack. I mought kill him! 
Keep ’im off. | 

Lonnre—Kill him! All right, do it. There, damn you! (He 
strikes Awe across the face with his whip. With a snarl ABE 
springs upon him, tears the whip from his hands and hurls him 
headlong into the thicket of briars and bushes. Then he stands 
with his hands and head hanging down, his body shaking like 
one with the palsy.) 
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Puny (screaming)—You done kilt Mr. Lonnie! Oh, Lawdy, 
Lawdy! 

CoLoneL (running to LONNIE, who is crawling up out of the 
mud with his clothes and skin torn. He is sobbing and cursing)— 
Are you hurt? How bad are you hurt? 

LonniE—Let me get at that son of a bitch and Ill kill him 
dead. (Moaning.) Oh, I'll beat his brains out with one o’ them 
axes. 

CoLonet—lIf you ain’t dead, you’d better keep your hands off’n 
him. Vl fix him. (He reaches down and picks up the whip. 
Thundering.) Git down on your knees, Abe! Git down, you 
slave! I’m gonna beat you. (ABE jerks his head up in defiance, 
but before the stern face of the COLONEL his strength goes out of 
him. He puts his hands up in supplication.) 

Aspe—Don’t beat me, Colonel Mack, don’t beat me wid dat 
whip! 

CoLoneL—Git down on your knees! I’ve beat many a slave, 
and Ill show you how it feels. (He strikes him several blows.) 

ABE (falling on his knees)—Oh, Lawd, have muhcy upon me! 
(The CoLonet begins to beat him, blow upon blow. Puny, Bup 
and Liye stand near the pine in breathless anxiety.) 

Puny—De Colonel’ll kill ’im! 

Bup (seizing his arm)—Shet dat mouf, nigger! 

CoLonet (as he brings the whip down)—Let this be a lesson 
to you to the end of your life! 

ABE (his back twitching under the whip, his voice broken)— 
Muhcy, Colonel Mack, muhcy! 

CoLonEL—You struck a white man, you struck my son. 

ABE (raising his tear-stained face)—I yo’ son too, you my 
daddy. (He throws himself down before him, embracing his feet. 
The Cotonet lowers the whip, then drops it behind him.) 

Lonnie (dis voice husky with rage)—You hear what he say? 
Hear what he called you? (He seizes the whip and in a blind rage 
strikes the prostrate ABE again and again.) 

CoLoNEL (stepping between them)—Stop it! Give me that 
whip. (LONNIE nervelessly hesitates and then reluctantly hands 
lim the whip.) Go on back out to the road and wait for me. 
Trot! (Lonnie in disgust and rage finally goes off at the left 
nursing his face and his arms.) Get up, Abe. Get up, I say. 
(ABE sits up, hugging his face between his knees. The CoLtonew 
wets his handkerchief in the spring, and with his hands on AsE’s 
head bathes the bruises on his neck and shoulders.) 
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ABE (im @ voice grown strangely dignified and quiet)—Thank 
’ee, thank ’ee, Colonel Mack. 

CoLonEL (breathing heavily)—Thanky nothing. I had to beat 
you, Abe, had to. Think no more about it. Dangerous thing, 
hitting a white man. But this is the end of it. Won’t be no law, 
nothing but this. Put some tar and honey on yourself to-night 
and you'll be all right to-morrow. 


Goldie, coming through the bushes at the back of the spring, 
rushes forward when she sees them. Goldie “is a tall, sinuous 
young mulatto. She carries a bucket in her hand.” Tenderly | 
Goldie takes over the soothing of Abe’s bruised neck and body, | 
cooing over him as a mother would over an unhappy child. The 
Colonel leaves Abe in her charge. 

At first Abe denies that any one has hurt him and then, stung 
to anger, he threatens the annihilation of his enemies. He would 
start after them, dragging Goldie with him as she tries to hold 
him back, if Lije and Bud did not stop him. Why should he 
go fix it to git himself hung up on a telegram pole? Bud 
wants to know that. 

Now Abe is calm again and resigned. He’s just a fool, a crazy 
fool. He knows that. 

Goldie is comforting, though she sobs a little at sight of his poor 
back. Gradually her comforting appeals to Abe and, as in a 
dream, he is ready to follow where she leads. 


GotpiE (her face alight, a sort of reckless and unreal abandon- 
ment upon ker)—I knows where dere’s a cool place under a big 
tree. And dey’s cool green moss dere and soft leaves. Le’s go 
dere, boy. I gwine tend to you and feed you. (She moves across 
towards the Right, leading ABE like a child.) We make us a bed 
dere, honey. (LijE sits up watching them.) Us forgit de ’mem- 
brance o’ all dis trouble. (A kind of ecstasy breaking in her 
voice.) Dere de birds sing and we hear de little branch running 
over de rocks. Cool dere, sweet dere, you kin sleep, honey, rest 
dere, baby. Yo’ mammy, yo’ chile, gwine love you, make you 
fohgit. MF | 

ABE (moved out of himself)—Yeh, yeh, I come wid you. I 
don’t keer foh nothing, not nothing no mo’. You, des’ you’n’ me. 

GotprE—Ain’t no worl’, ain’t no Lije and Bud, nobody. Us 
gwine make us a ’biding place and a pillah under dat green tree. 
(In sweet oblivion.) Feel yo’ arms around me, my lips on yo’n. 
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We go singing up to heaben, honey, togedder—togedder. (They 
go off, her voice gradually dying away like a nun’s chant.) 

Bup (breaking a sapling in his grasp)—Gwine off, gwine off in 
de woods togedder dere lak hawgs. 

Puny (bounding up, his body shaking in lascivious delight)— 
I gwine watch ’em—hee-hee—I gwine watch ’em. 

Lije (knocking him back)—Bedder stay out’n dat woods. 
Abe kill you. 

Puny (standing up by the pine tree)—Kin see ’em, her still 
aleading ’im. 

LijE (standing up and peering off to the Right)—Dere on de 
cool moss and de sof’ green leaves. 

Bup (stripping the limbs from the top of the broken sapling)— 
Ain’t gwine look. Dey fools, bofe fools. (Raging out.) Dere 
she go playing de hawg. Didn’t know she lak dat. (He sucks 
in his breath with the sound of eating something.) Wisht to 
Gohd I knowed she lak dat. I de man foh her. Bud Gaskins. 
I tame her, Gohd damn her, I tame her down and take dat speerit 
out’n her. (He crowds out his chest and walks ub and down.) 

Puny (grasping Lije’s arm)—Cain’t hardly see ’em no mo’, 
kin you? 

LiyE—Kin hardly. 

Bup (his anger and jealousy disappearing in physical emotion 
and vulgar curiosity)—Whah dey now? 

LijE (pointing)—Dere, dere, dey crossing de branch now. 

Puny (breathlessly)—I see ’em. I see ’em. He arm ’round 
her now, her head on he shoulder. (He capers in his excitement.) 
Lawd! Lawd! 

Bup (with a loud brutal laugh as he slaps Liye on the back) — 
On de sof’ green moss. 

Liye (laughing back and dragging his harp across his mouth) — 
Whah de leaves is cool. : 

Puny—Cain’t see ’em no mo’. (He whirls about and turns a 
handspring.) Whoopee, folkses! Gwine run away wid myse’f! 

Bup (his eyes shining)—Down whah de branch water run. 
(He shuffles a jig among the leaves.) 

LijE (blowing upon his harp)—Singing raght up to heaben! 
(He plays more wildly as they all drop into a barbaric dance that 
gradually mounts into a Dionysiac frenzy.) 

Puny—Heaben! 

Bup—Jesus, Lawd, Fadder and Son! 

LijJE (singing loudly as they dance, the music running inio a 
quick thumping rhythm)— 
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My feets wuh wet wid de sunrise dew, 
De mawning stah wuh a witness too. 
"Way, ’way up in de Rock of Ages, 

In God’s bosom gwine be my pillah. 


(They gambol, turn and twist, run on all fours, rear themselves 
up on their haunches, cavort like goats.) 

Puny—In God’s bosom—hanh! 

Bup—In who bosom? 

Liy—e—In who bosom, bubber! (A loud halloo comes down 
from the hill in the rear, unnoticed by them.) 

Puny—In Goldie’s bosom. Hee-hee-hee! 

Bup AND Lije—Haw-haw-haw! Hee-hee-hee! In God’s 
bosom gwine be my pillah. (The halloo is repeated.) 

Liye—Hyuh, dere dat Gabe calling us. Better git, or de 
Colonel have dat stick on our back. (They gather up their buck- 
ets and axes, PuNy clambers up the pine a few feet and drops to 
the ground.) 

Bup—Kin see? 

Puny—See nothing. Hee-hee! 

Liye—Gut to leave ’em now. Abe ketch it ’gin don’t mind out. 
He not coming wid us. 

Bup—He done foh now. Dat gal gut him hard and fast. 
(Snorting scornfully.) Books, books! Rise ’em up, lak hell! 

LiyE—I done told you. Heart say dis, head say dat. Bad 
mixtry. Bad. Crazy! 

Puny (shouting)—Heigh, you, Gabe! Coming! (They move 
out at the rear up the hill, singing, laughing and jostling each 
other.) 


"Way, ’way down by de sweet branch water 
In her bosom gwine be he pillah! 


Hee-hee—haw—haw—! 
(Their loud, brutally mocking laughter floats back behind 
them.) 


SCENE 2 


It is a spring day, three years later. In Abraham McCranie’s 
two-room cabin, barely furnished, a bed juts out into the room. 
On the bed, weakly shooing the flies away, lies Goldie. Sitting 
by the fire, holding an infant in her arms and rocking back and 
forth is Goldie’s mother, Muh Mack—‘“‘a chocolate-colored 
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negress near sixty, dressed in a long, dirty wrapper, and bare- 
footed. Her graying hair is wrapped in pigtails and stands 
around her head Medusa-like. A long snuff-stick protrudes from 
her mouth, and now and then the fire sputters with a frying noise 
as she spits into it.” 

Goldie is worried. Two children before this one have died. 
One when it was three days old. The other at four days. Now 
this baby has reached its fourth day, and he may go too. 

Not according to the beliefs and prophecies of Muh Mack. 
This here is a strong and muscled infant, fit to live to be a hun- 
dred. “Dem udder po’ little ’uns puny, bawn to die.” 

Still, Goldie can’t forget them, how little they were and hun- 
gry. Nor how Mr. Lonnie done cut down the plum bushes and 
plowed up the hedge row where they were buried! And Abe 
didn’t stop him! 

“Cain’t blame Abe,” Muh Mack insists. “He stiff neck. God 
break his spirit. Gi’ ’im two dead ’uns to fetch ’im down. He 
bedder humble now. (Talking half to herself.) He talk proud 
lak, gwine raise up big son, leader “mong men. Fust ’un come 
thin, liddle lak rat. He hate ’im. He die. God call ’im. Sec- 
ond come, Ol’ Moster keep him liddle, thin. He die too. Abe 
gitting down to sackcloff and ashes. God see him down crying 
foh muhcy, He send dis ’un, strong. Israel man. He gwine 
flourish, he gwine wax.” 

Abe’s lost faith, too, Goldie laments. He doesn’t take any in- 
terest in his new son. Probably be dead in a week, he says. 
Abe’s still messin’ around with his ol’ books. Everything going 
wrong. Crops. Everything. 

Now Abe is in from the fields, bringin’ his hoe with him. 
Goldie gasps her horror! Hoes in a house bring bad luck! 
Awful bad luck! Might bring something on the baby! Muh 
Mack also explodes with wrath at sight of the hoe. Let Abe 
throw it out! Goldie’s too weak to be worried! 

They’re a set of fools, Abe says. All niggers is ign’ant and 
bline. Believin’ everything has a sign ’tached to it! 

Abe is low. Very low. Nothing that Goldie can say has any 
cheering effect upon him. Nothing has gone right with Abe for 
a long, long time. He can’t raise chillun, can’t raise crap, can’t 
raise nothin’! He hasn’t any money, not even any shoes, and 
he won’t ask the Colonel. He at least has pride, and he can’t 
forget that beating at the spring! Everything’s mortgaged! 
Everything’s spent! What good’s it goin’ to do if Goldie does 
get up in a week and go back to working in the fields with him? 


re 
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Asre—Make no difference. Wuk our guts out do no good. I 
tell you, gal, de nigger is down, down. De white man up dere 
high, setting up wid God, up dere in his favor. He git eve’y- 
thing, nigger git de scraps, leavings. (Flaring out.) Ain’t no 
God foh de nigger, dat’s white man’s God. Dat come to me 
down in de new ground. (He sits down again, tapping his feet 
on the floor.) 

GOLDIE (wiping her eyes)—Honey, you gut to stop talking 
lak dat. Cain’t be bad luck allus. I’se feared when you talk 
dat wild talk. God heah it he do. (Mus Mack comes and 
stands in the door.) We mought be doing all dis to make us 
good, make us humble down befo’ him. 

AsE—Humble down, hell! Look at de udder niggers den. 
Dey shout and carry on in de church, pray and pay de preachers 
in deir blindness. Dey humble. What do God do? Starve ’em 
to deaf. Kill ’em off lak flies wid consumption. Dey dying ‘long 
de river same as de chillun in de wilderness. 

Muu Macx—You blaspheaming, da’s whut you doing. No 
wonder Gohd take yo’ babies way, no wonder he make yo’ mule 
die, blast down yo’ plan’s an’ send de crows and cold weather and 
root lice to destroy yo’ craps. (Her eyes flashing.) You gut 
to change yo’ ways. Some day he gwine re’ch down from de 
clouds and grab you by de scruff o’ de neck and break you 
cross he knee. He gi’n you fine baby chile, you don’t thank 
him. You gut to fall down, pray, git low, git humble. (Her 
voice rises into a semi-chant.) You dere, Jesus, heah my prayer. 
Dis heah sinner, he weeked, he blaspheam. Save him and save 
dis po’ liddle baby. 

GOLDIE (weeping over the child)—Do, Lawd, heah our prayer. 


Muh Mack is praying eloquently, mostly that the Lord will 
destroy all Abe’s old books, when a call from Colonel McCranie 
interrupts her. The Colonel has changed in three years. “He is 
stouter, his face mottled, and he walks with difficulty, propped 
on a Stick.” 

He has come now to see the baby. Now he takes the infant 
from Goldie and holds him up to find him heavy, and strong. 
Which brings memories crowding back on Muh Mack. 

“awd, it all comes to me ag’in,” says she. “Jest such a day 
as dis thirty yeah ago you come down heah and hold Abe up 
dat-a-way.” 

And the Colonel, looking long through the window, answers 
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her. ‘Time hurries on, it goes by in a hurry. ... Yes, Callie, 
we're getting old.” 

“For an instant all differences are passed away and they are 
four human beings aware of the strangeness of their lives, con- 
scious of what queer relationships have fastened them together.” 

Then the baby cries and the spell is broken. 

Now the Colonel recalls the real object of his visit. He has 
come to bring Abe a deed of gift to the cottage and twenty-five 
acres of land surrounding it. 

They are all greatly excited by the Colonel’s generosity, and 
embarrass him a little saying so. But it is what he wants to 
do and he is glad to do it. Abe’s had a pretty hard time of it 
the last three years. But he’s the only nigger in the whole 
country that’s worth a durn. The Colonel is glad Abe’s keeping 
up his books, too. Doesn’t want him to give up, like Lonnie 
did. Lonnie ain’t worth a damn. That’s the Colonel’s opinion 
of Lonnie. 

Then there is another surprise for Abe. The Colonel has made 
arrangements for him to try school teaching in the fall and see 
what he can do with it. 

“T’m going to have that old Quillie house fixed up and put 
some benches in it and a blackboard,” says the Colonel. “‘T’ll get 
two Negroes to serve with me on the school board and we'll try 
you out. I been reading your books, too, Abe.” 

Abe takes a great breath as he cries exultantly: 

“T gwine teach school—at last!” 

There is rejoicing now. Abe’s going to take care of his son 
now, and raise him up right, like the Colonel said. His eyes 
are shining and his heart is light and he is ready to forgive every- 
thing. Even the beating by the spring. 

Now Abe is offering up in prayer his thanks for all the great 
good that has come to him and his. Praying to the black man’s 
God, the white man’s God, the one and only God that he be 
heard! 

As he prays Goldie and Muh Mack add their pleadings and 
their soulful endorsements. 


ABE (raising his head up, his eyes closed)—Heah us, heah us, 
heah me dis day, heah my po’ prayer. Fohgive me my sins, my 
blaspheamy. Wipe out de evil o’ my weeked days. Purify, make 
clean, fohgit de ’membrance o’ my transgression. Now heah I 
do humble down, I do cohnfess. Lift me, raise me, up, up! 

Mux Macx—Hallelujah! 
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GoLpre—Amen. 

ABE (bowing his head in a storm of grief)—Re’ch down yo’ 
hand and gimme stren’th. Now I draw nigh, I feel yo’ sperit. 
Save me, save me now! (Mus Macx and Gorpie pray and 
moan aloud. Presently Ase stands up and cries out exultantly.) 
He save me, he done save me! He done fohgive me! 

Mun Mack (clapping her hands wildly)—Bless de Lawd, 
bless um! 

GotpiE (faintly)—Thank Jesus, save my baby and my hus- 
ban’. (ABE is silent a moment, his face working with emotion. 
He turns and bends down over the bed.) 

ABE—Po’ little fellow, he sleep and rest. (He puts his arms 
around Gopi and she clings to him.) Honey chile, I changed. 
I gwine take new holt. From dis day I begins. I sorry foh all 
de past. (He loosens her arms from around his neck and stands 
up, a strange set look on his face.) I gwine keep heart now, look 
up, rise. I gwine lead. (Looking down at the baby.) I gwine 
raise him up a light unto peoples. He be a new Moses, he bring 
de chillun out of bondage, out’n sin and ign’ance. (He turns 
suddenly and goes to the bucket at the left, pours some water 
out in a pan and sets it on the bed. Then he bends down and 
lifts the baby in his hand. Muu Macx looks up, drying her 
eyes.) 

Gotpie—Whut dat, Abe? Whut dat you doing? 

ABE (dipping his hand in the water and holding the child 
aloft, his face lighted up in a beatific smile)—On dis day I 
names you Douglass. You gwine be same lak him. Yeh, better. 
You gwine be a light in darkness, a mighty man. (He dips his 
hand into the water and sprinkles the child.) 1 baptize you and 
consecrate you to de salvation ob my people dis day! Amen! 
(The women stare at him transfixed, caught out of themselves. 
He bends his head and stands with the child stretched before 
him as if making an offering to some god.) 


SCENE 3 


That same winter Abe’s school was started in the old Quillie 
house, “a negro cabin of one bare room, now fitted up as a 
schoolhouse.” It is furnished with “a squat, rusty, cast-iron 
stove, the pipe of which reels up a few feet and then topples 
over into an elbow to run through the wall.” There is a rickety 
table for teacher, four or five rough pine benches “worn slick 
by restless students,” and a small blackboard nailed to the wall-e 
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Abe is the first to arrive this particular school day morning. 
He comes in carrying his lunch bucket and two or three books. 
“He is wearing an old overcoat and a derby hat, both making 
some claims to a threadbare decency.” He starts a fire in the 
stove and is ready for his pupils. 

But the pupils do not come. He shouts the call to books and 
rings the bell without result. Plainly disturbed, but determined 
to go on, he laboriously writes the day’s motto on the black- 
board: “January 21. An idle brain is the devil’s workshop.” 

Three students straggle in—“‘a lazy, slumbrous girl of eighteen 
or twenty, a stout, thick-lipped youth about the same age, and 
a little, serious-faced, ragged boy of ten.” 

Abe is encouraged by the sight of them and would hurry with 
the order of the day to make up the time they have lost. But 
they are not interested. The two older children, Neilly and 
Lanie, find it difficult to suppress their amusement at the pro- 
ceedings. They exchange fleeting smiles as though conscious 
of a secret they are sharing. 

Abe is too interested to notice them. He is irritably disap- 
pointed at the tardiness of the other pupils, angered when Neilly 
and Lanie report that none are coming. Abe will go on with the 
school just the same. He orders them to their seats and sternly 
rebukes Lanie for her giggling. 

It is Eddie, the little fellow, who finally breaks the news to 
Abe. “Mr. Mack,” Eddie calls, in a high, frightened quaver, 
“dey all say de school ain’t gwine run no mo’ an’ dey ain’t 
coming.” 

Abe won’t believe it. He won’t give up. They got to show 
him! Again he orders the children to their seats. He calls the 
roll. The three answer “Presunt,” and Lanie giggles. 

Now the spelling lesson. But only little Eddie knows that. 
Lanie and Neilly don’t even try. What’s the use, if there ain’t 
goin’ to be no mo’ school? 

Abe stands Lanie in the corner for giggling. She is there, her 
face to the wall, when Puny arrives. Puny is in to warm his 
hands and, incidentally, as a member of the school board, to 
confirm the news that there ain’t goin’ te be no mo’ school. 


Puny—yYou des’ well quit de school business raght heah and 
now. Dey ain’t gwine send to you no mo’, 

ABE—What’s the trouble? 

Puny—Trouble! You gone and done it, you has, when you 
beat Will Ragland’s boy yistidy. Will so mad he kin kill you. 
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ABE (anger rising in his voice)—Needn’t think I’m skeahed 
of him. 

Puny—I knows you ain’t. But you wants to keep on teach- 
ing, don’t youe 

Ase—Yeh, and I’m going to. 

Puny—Nunh-unh, you ain’t neiver. Will went ’round last 
night and gut everybody to say dey won’t gwine send to you no 
mo’. Dey ain’t gwine stand foh no nigger beating deir young 
’uns. 

ABE (angrily)—I had a right to beat him. I couldn’t make 
him work no other way, and ’sides he told a lie to me. Said he 
didn’t eat up po’ little Sis Maffis’ dinner. Several of ’em seen 
him do it. 

Puny—Can’t he’p it. You beat ’im so dey had to have a 
doctor foh him, and Will done gone to de sher’ff to git out pa- 
pers foh you. 

ABE (starting out of his chair)—Gwine have me ’rested? 

Puny—He is dat. And mo’, I reckon. And my advice to you 
is to git fom heah. As a member of de school boa’d I say, bed- 
der leave. 

ABpe—He think he kin run me ’way? 

Puny—Don’t know what he think. Know I wouldn’t lak to 
lie in no white man’s jail-house, dat’s me. 

Ase—De otheh members of the boa’d know "bout it? 

Puny—Us had a meeting last night. 

ABe—What dey say? 

Puny (fumbling in his pockets)—Dey all side wid Will, ’count 
o’ de beating and ’count o’ dat speech you made in chu’ch last 
Sunday. 

Ase—Wuh Mr. Lonnie dere? 

Puny—He dere and he send dis heah writing to you. (He 
pulls a note from his pocket and hands it to ABE, who opens it 
excitedly.) 

ABE (clenching his fist)—Dat man say heah—God— He 
say de boa’d done all ’cided de school got to stop. (He tears 
the note to pieces and throws it in the stove.) He say dere he 
know a good job in Raleigh at public wuk he kin git me. (Bit- ~ 
terly.) Say I do better at dat dan farming or school. (Pacing 
the floor, he throws his hand above his head.) Nanh, anh—suh, 
I sets a oaf on high, I ain’t going let ’em run me off. “Dey cain’t 
skeah me. Dey cain’t run me off lak I stole sump’n’. (He turns 
on Puny with blazing eyes and EppiE watches him, terrified.) 
Why you all vote dat way? Whyn’t you stand up and vote foh 
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me? You know I trying do right. You weak, coward, no back- 
bone. 

Puny (decking towerds the doer)—I ain't gut nothing ‘gin 
you, Abe. Why you ‘buse me? 

Aps—Git out o’ heah. All o’ you down on me. Dat speech 
was so. It was right. Dat beating was right. (Crying out.) 
I ain’t gwine give in. Dey cain’t run me. You cain’t run me. 
I fight "em. I stay heah. Let *em putt me in de jail, I last till 
de jail rot down. (He moves menacingly towards Puny, whe 
flees through the door and slams it after him.) I come through 
deir bars, deir iron won’t hold me. I'll git dere, I'll come. My 
flesh will be as tough as deir iron! (He goes toe ihe table and 
picks up his books. He opens the Bible and stands thinking. 
Dropping inio his chair, ke sits with his elbow on ike table and 
his chin in his hand, gazing into the distance. The anger end 
bitterness gradually pass from his face.) Dat man’s talk, proud. 
Cain’t push through ‘thout help—(puiting his hand on the 
Bidle)—'thout help from up there. (He bows his head on the 
table. Enppie begins to sob and, leaving his seat timidly, eap- 
proaches Ase’s bent form, gulping and wiping his nose and eyes 
with kis sleeve. Ase looks up and puts his arm around him.) 
Son, this heah’s the last of this school. But we cain’t stop, we 
got to keep on. (Epprs leans his head against him, his sobs in- 
creasing.) Got to keep studying, got to keep climbing. (After 
a moment he stands up and writes across the board, “Tis School 
is stopped for a while.” LaNnte and NEILLY come inquiringly in.) 
Chillun, ain’t goin’ to be no mo’ school till mebbe next yeah. 
You kin go home. (LANIE giggles and Netty looks at him 
with familiar condescension.) But I wants to dismiss with a 
word of prayer. (AZ a sign from him Eppte falls on his knees 
by the table. He gets down at his chair.) Our Father, where 
two or three is gathered— (NeErtty and Lante look at him, pick 
up their buckets and scurry out giggling and laughing loudly. 
ABE springs to his feet, his face blank with astonishment. He 
calls after them furiously.) Heigh, heigh, you! (They are heard 
going off, their sharp laughter softening in the distance.) 

NeEtLLty—’Fo’ Gohd, he down on his knees! 

LANIE (er voice growing faint)—-Yeh, and he "bout kilt Arth 
yistiddy. 

NEILLyY—Haw—haw—haw. 

Lanre=—Hee—hee—hee. 

Their voices die away. The curtain falls. 


/ 
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SCENE 4 


It is fifteen years later, the scene a room in the poverty- 
stricken Negro section of Durham, North Carolina. Goldie is 
washing at a tub resting on a goods box. Muh Mack, “bent 
under a slat bonnet,” is dozing at the fireplace. A bed at the 
back of the room is piled with rough washing. 

“For several minutes neither of the women says anything. 
Goldie washes heavily at the tub, her body bent and disfigured 
with the years of toil and poverty and the violence of child- 
birth. She wrings out a garment and takes it to the fireplace.” 

Muh Mack resents being disturbed, but Goldie refuses to 
favor her. The years have taken toll of Goldie. “Her move- 
ments are slow, ox-like, and in her eyes now and then comes a 
sort of vacant look, as if some deadening disease had had its 
way within her brain, or as if trouble and worry have hardened 
her beyond the possibility of enthusiasm or grief anymore.” 

It is supper time and there is no supper, or money to buy 
supper with. “Ain’t mo’n ’nough to fill my old hollow toof,” 
according to Muh Mack. And what there is is far from ap- 
pealing. “I et dat old meat and cawn bread till it makes me 
heave to look at it.” 

Somethin’s got to be done about food, protests Muh Mack. 
Goldie can’t go on washin’ without anything to eat. Abe can’t 
go on working on coffee and bread forever. “No wonder he look 
lak a shadow and cain’t ha’f do his work. . . . How you gwine 
keep washing foh folks an’ you don’t eat?” 

“Oh, Lawd Gohd in heaven, I don’t know!” wails Goldie. 

There is one fifty-cent piece left. That will buy some liver 
for Abe. But when Goldie looks for the money that’s gone, too. 
Some one done stole it, and it is Goldie’s fixed conviction that 
Muh Mack took it and gave it to Douglass to spend “foh ice 
cream and mess.” 

“Don’t keer *f I did,’’ sulks Muh Mack. ‘Po’ boy do widout 
all de time.” 

The situation is desperate. No more money. No more credit. 
Abe’s pay day still twenty-four hours away. They all ought to 
go back home. That’s where they ought to go, according to Muh 


’ Mack. Everything’s been goin’ wrong for fifteen years. And 


all because of Abe! That ol’ fool, Abe! 

Stick by him? Why should Goldie stick by him, when he’d 
drug her from pillar to post for fifteen years. He’s sick, says 
Goldie. Was he sick when he got into co’t over beatin’ that 
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Raglands boy and lost all his land? Muh Mack wants to know. 
Was he sick when he got “cutting up a rust in Raleigh” an’ de 
niggers an’ white folks run him out of there? Same ol’ story 
in Greensboro—got in a row wid somebody and had to leave! 

“Things’ll be crosswise wid ’im till dey straighten ’em out in 
de grave,” that’s Muh Mack’s opinion. “If all dat shooting and 
killing in Wilmington wouldn’t make ’im do better, nothing in 
de Gohd’s world kin.” 

Still Goldie is determined to stick by Abe. Let Muh Mack 
know that and stop her talking. 

“C’ose you gwine stay by ’im—and starve, too. Foh dat’s 
what you'll do. Whut he don’t spend on medicine he do on 
dem old lodges and sich and books and newspapers. And gits 
turned out’n eve’y one of ’em foh his speeches and wild talk, he 
do. (With grim satisfaction.) Shoveling dat coal down at de 
power house reckon’ll hold him down foh a while. (With an 
afterthought.) Hold ’im down till somebody crack his haid wid 
a shovel and tu’n ’im off. (Stirring the fire and then folding 
up her hands.) I done said my say-so now. Do no good, ’caze 
you so wropped up in de fool.” 

“No, it won’t do no good,” flares Goldie. “I gwine stick by 
him. Dey ain’t never done ’im right. Dey all been down on 
"im f’om de fust. He gwine be a big man yit. Dem udder nig- 
gers do de dirty work and take whut dey kin git. Dey de low- 
down trash. He gwine git him a big school some dese days.” 

““He-hee—hee,” Muh Mack laughs scornfully. “Listen at him. 
He cain’t teach nothing. De niggeh school teachers round hyuh 
know mo’n a minute dan Abe do in a week. Dey been to col- 
lege at Raleigh and Greensboro and no telling whah. And dey 
gut some sense ’sides deir learning. Dat li'l Eddie Williams has. 
He done gone th’ough dat Shaw school in Raleigh and is off doing 
big wuk. Why couldn’t Abe do sump’n lak dat!” 

“Shet up, I tell you.” 

The power house whistle has blown. They know Abe is on 
his way home. Goldie is off to the grocer’s, hoping for one more 
extension of credit. Muh Mack is laying the table when Doug- 
lass comes. 

“He is a young Negro in short trousers, fifteen or sixteen years 
old, black as Muh Mack, and with something of a wild and 
worthless spirit already beginning to show in his face.” 

Muh Mack is happy Douglass has come, but a little mad at 
him. He done fergit to bring her anything wid dat fifty cents 
he spent. Douglass had got into a matching game at the hot- 
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dawg stand and had to treat some of the fellows. That’s where 
the fifty cents went. And if Muh Mack tells on him he—he— 
well, he won’t play nary piece for her for mebbe two weeks. 

He has fetched his guitar now, his good old “box,” and is 
strumming it with amazing dexterity. The rhythms and the 
songs Douglass fits them to bring great content to Muh Mack. 
She skips heavily but happily to the music. Then Abe inter- 
rupts them. 

Abe comes from work dragging a heavy box after him and 
carrying his dinner pail. He is begrimed with coal dust and 
the sight of Douglass and the “box” puts him in an ugly mood. 
“Put down dat damn guitah, you good-foh-nothing!” he shouts 
at the boy. 

Nor can he be mollified by the chatter of Muh Mack. He 
breaks up the box, stirs up the fire and decides to lie down for a 
minute, till his head clears up. Then he wiil attend to Douglass! 

Abe’s manner terrifies Muh Mack and Douglass. The boy 
wails and whimpers before the wrath to come. Now Goldie is 
back from the grocer’s with trouble piled on trouble. The grocer 
laughed at her—and Muh Mack knows why. Muh Mack and 
Douglass. But Abe mustn’t know. He’d kill— 

They have a time getting Abe to sit down to what there is to 
eat. Goldie is in tears, and the sight of these distresses Abe. 
He knows how hard it has been for her, and now there’s this 
other— 

But worse than all to Abe is Douglass’ failure. Spendin’ his 
mammy’s good money on wuthless niggers! But that ain’t what 
he is goin’ to be beat for. 

“De teacher stop me on de street and tell me you doing wuss’n 
ever in yo’ books and she done had to putt you back in third 
reader. (Swallowing his third cup of coffee down with a hunk 
of bread, he stands up and stares into the distance.) Heah we 
done labor and sweat foh you, fix foh you to rise up and be 
sump’n’, Eight yeah you been going to school and you won’t 
work, you won’t learn. (He strikes the table with his fist, and 
the lamp flickers and almost goes out.) You ain’t no good. 
Onct I thought you gwine go on, climb, rise high and lead... . 
I teach you to fool wid dem low niggers! I git you out’n dem 
trifling ways or I’ll break yo’ back in two. (He sits down and 
jerks the boy across his knee and begins beating him blindly.) 
I name you foh a great man, a man what stand high lak de 
sun, and you turn out to be de lowest of de low! Change yo’ 
name, dat’s what you better do. (With a cuff on the cheek he 
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hurls him across the room, where he falls, sobbing and wailing, 
on the floor.) Shet dat fuss up! (Dovuctrass’ sobs gradually 
cease. GOLDIE starts toward him, but ABE jerks her back.) Let 
’im lie dere, de skunk and coward.” 

Muh Mack’s protests are hysterical. She’s going to find her 
another place to stay. As for that, they will all have to find an- 
other place to stay, Abe warns them. He’s lost his job at the 
power house. Just by standing up for his rights. A white man 
sassed him and Abe sassed back, and a crowd of them run him 
off the place, God damn ’em— 


GoLDIE (coming over to ABE’s chair and dropping on her 
knees beside him)—Abe, Abe, le’s go back. Please do. Le’s go 
back whah we growed up. Ain’t no home foh us in no town. We 
gut to git back to de country. Dat’s whah we belong. (She lays 
her head in his lap.) 

ABE (looking down at her tenderly)—Yeh, yeh, honey. We 
is gwine back. Adder all dese yeahs I knows now de town ain’t 
no place foh us. Fifteen yeah we been trying to make it and 
couldn’t. Dat’s what I was going to tell you. All de signs been 
ag’in us. I orter knowed it after three or fo’ yeahs. Back 
home de place foh us. Back in our own country. (Staring be- 
fore him and a smile suddenly sweetening the hardness of his 
face.) We go back dere and take a new start. We going to 
build up on a new foundation. Took all dese yeahs to show me. 
(His voice rising exultantly.) Dere’s whah my work is cut out 
to be. It come to me dis evening while I walked on de street. 
(Standing up.) Seem lak sump’n’ spoke to me and said go back 
down on de Cape Fair River. I heard it plain lak a voice talk- 
ing. ‘‘Dese streets and dese peoples ain’t yo’ peoples. Yo’n is 
de kind what works and labors wid de earf and de sun. Dem 
who knows de earf and the fullness thereof. Dere’s whah yo’ 
harvest is to be.” And den when I come face to face wid de 
ruining of my boy, in my anger I see de way clear. We going 
back, we going back. And dere at last I knows I’m going to 
build up and lead! And my boy going to be a man. (Looking 
at Douctass with a hint of pleadingness.) Ain’t it so? (But 
Douctass only stares at him coldly.) 

GoLpIE (looking up at him)—I knows you will. I feel it des’ 
de way you do. I keep telling Muh Mack some day you gwine 
git dere. 

ABE (gazing down at her)—Dese heahs all been sent foh our 
trial, ain’t dey, honey? 
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Gotprr—Yeh, yeh, we been tried all foh a purpose. 

AsE—And now we ready, ain’t we, honey? 

GoLpIE—We ready to go back and start all over. 

Mux Macx (repeating uncertainly)—To start all over. 

Ase—To build us a monument from generation unto genera- 
tion. 

GOLDIE (softly, the tears pouring from her eyes)—Yeh, yeh. 

Ase—And all dis sin and tribulation and sorrow will be forgot, 
passed away, wiped out till de judgment, won’t it, chile? 
_ Goxpre—It will, oh, I knows it will. We done suffered our 
share and Old Moster gwine be good to us now. 

AsE—Good! Yeh, good! (He sits with bowed head.) 

The curtain falls. 


SCENE 5 


Near the close of a November day, back in the McCranie 
cabin three years later, Abe is at work on a speech and Muh 
Mack is, as usual, dozing before the fire under the same slat 
bonnet. A dirty pink fascinator is thrown across her shoulders, 
grown bony now. 

“The room shows some sign of improvement,” and “Abe is 
better dressed and more alert than formerly.” He is greatly in- 
terested in his work, but also conscious that it is supper time 
and Goldie is not home to fix the food. Muh Mack is of no 
help. The rheumatiz and the misery have about done for her. 
Furthermore Muh Mack is not at all sure Abe deserves any sup- 
per, or anything else. Still messin’ around with his books and 
speeches, again in trouble with Mr. Lonnie because the crops 
aren’t what they should be and, worst of all, still hard against 
his own son, that po’ boy Douglass, keepin’ him ‘‘driv off lak a 
homeless dawg!” 

None of the old lady’s protesting reaches Abe. He has made 
his decision about Douglass and it stands. To-night he is sure 
he is to receive the support he needs for the establishment of 
his school. His speech is the best he has done yet. So good is 
it that he insists on reading parts of it to Muh Mack, who 
doesn’t want to hear it, nor understands what she is forced to 
hear. Just disgusted, that’s what Muh Mack is. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” begins Abe, rising with dignity from 
his chair, his speech noticeably more gentle and more cultivated 
than formerly, “Ladies and gentlemen, this night is going to 
mean much in the lives of each and every one of us, big and 
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little. . . . It marks the founding of the Cape Fair Training 
school, an institution that will one day be a light to other insti- 
tutions round about. It is our aim here, with the few teachers 
and facilities we can provide, to offer education to the colored 
children amongst us and offer it cheap. .. .” 

‘Tenorance means sin, and sin means destruction, destruction 
before the law and destruction in a man’s own heart. The Negro 
will rise when his chareckter is of the nature to cause him to 
rise—for on that the future of the race depends, and that char- 
eckter is mostly to be built by education, for it cannot exist in 
ignorance. . . .” 

He is striding up and down in front of Muh Mack, but she 
has dozed off again under his eloquence. 

“A little over forty years ago the white man’s power covered 
us like the night. Through war and destruction we was freed. 
But it was freedom of the body and not freedom of the mind. 
It means nothing. It don’t exist. What:we need is thinking 
people, people who will not let the body rule the head. And 
again I cry out, education... 

“T don’t say the colored ought to be made equal to the white 
in society, now. We are not ready for it yet. But I do say 
we have equal rights to education and free thought and living 
our lives. With that all the rest will come. ... 

“And what will stop us in the end from growing into a great 
Negro college, a university, a light on a hill, a place the pride 
of both black and white? .. .” 

“Ain’t that the truth, Muh Mack?” he asks anxiously. “Ain’t 
that a speech equal to the best of the white, ain’t it?” 

“Lawd Jesus, you’s enough to wake de daid,”’ answers Muh 
Mack. “And you brung on yo’ cough ag’in.” 

Further than that she cannot go. All his life Abe’s hollered 
Lawd and followed Devil, as Muh Mack sees it. Now he’s put- 
ting so much time on his school mess Mr. Lonnie’s down on him 
again. Nor can she see any excuse in his explanation that he 
is not really a farmer, that his business is with schools, with 
learnin’, in bringing the truth to the ignorant and the blind. 

Now he is ready for the meeting in the Quillie house. He 
has his speech in his pocket and his plug hat on his head. As 
he goes he issues one last warning about Douglass. Let him 
never put foot in that house again. 

“They ain’t no man, flesh of my flesh or not, going to lie, rot- 
ten with liquor and crooks, around me. That’s what I been talk- 
ing against for twenty years.” 
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Mus Macx—He mought a changed and want to do bedder. 

ABE (coming back into the room)—Changed enough so he like 
to got arrested yesterday and it his first day back. 

Muu Mack (pleading in a high quavering voice)—But I gut 
to see him. He’s been gone two yeah. 

Ase—Let him come if he dares. You ruint him with your 
tales and wuthless guitar playing and I don’t want nothing more 
to do with him. 

Muu Mack (mumbling to herself)—I’s gwine see him ’fo’ he 
goes ’way back yander ef I has to crawl slam over de river. 

ABE (with brightening eye)—You heard me. He ain’t no 
longer mine, and that’s the end of it. 

Mux Mack (bursting into a rage)—And yo’ ain’t none 0’ 
mine. You’s gut all de high notions of old Colonel Mack and 
de white folks and don’t keer nothing foh yo’ own. Git on. 
(He stands looking at the floor, hesitating over something.) 
Whut you skeered of, de dark? 

ABE (shuddering and going across the room and getting an 
old overcoat from a nail)—Yes, I’m afraid of it. You're right, 
I’m none of yours, nor my own mother either. You know what 
I am—no, I dunno whut I am. Sometime I think that’s de 
trouble. (Skarply.) No, no, de trouble out there, around me, 
everywhere around me. (The despondent look comes back to his 
face and he speaks more calmly.) Tl cut across the fields the 
near way. And tell Goldie not to worry. Ill be back by ten 
with the school good as started. (Aé the door he turns back 
again and calls to the old woman earnestly.) Muh Mack, don’t 
let her worry, don’t. (But the old woman is asleep.) Let her 
sleep, let us all sleep. (He goes out softly, closing the door be- 
hind him.) 


SCENE 6 


An hour later, at a spot where “a sandy country road twists 
_ out of the gloom of scrubby oaks and bushes,” Abe staggers out 
of the darkness and falls panting at the road’s edge. His hat 
is gone and his clothes torn. “His learning and pitiful efforts 
at cultural speech have dropped away like a worn-out garment 
and left him a criminal.” 

He is mumbling, holding his sides with his hands and rocking 
his head in pain.” From his mumbling it is learned that he 
has been attacked and has defended himself. “Oh, my breast 
feel Jak it’ll bust.” ‘Yeh, I outrun you, you po’ white trash! 


{ 
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. . . God damn ’em to hell! Dey don’t give me no chance. 
Dey stop every crack, nail up every do’ and shet me in. Dey 
stomp on me, squash me, mash me in de ground lak a worm. 
Dey ain’t no place foh me. I lost, ain’t no home, no ’biding 
ERG ore? aie. 

é In the distance a light twinkles in a barn. Soon Lonnie Mc- 
Cranie appears, stout and middle-aged now. Lonnie recognizes 
Abe, and in the dark listens to his story of the speech that was 
to be delivered at the Quillie house and of what happened. 

“When I got there they done run them lazy niggers off and 
told me I had to go. (Grimly.) Dey couldn’t skeer me though. 
I went on in de house and started my speech. And den— 
(Throwing out his arms wildly.) Mr. Lonnie, help me git back 
at ’em. Help me git de law on ’em.” 

Lonnie is not sympathetic. Far from it. Serves Abe right. 
Lonnie always said that. ‘Truer now than it ever was before. 
Lonnie has been looking over Abe’s crop and has found it rot- 
ting in the fields. He has levied on it and is going to take it 
over and Abe’s through. 

“Call it taking away from you if you want to,” shouts Lonnie. 
“I’m done of you. Next year you can hunt another place.” 

“Den you’s a damn thief, white man.” 

His face working in uncontrollable rage, Abe rushes at Lonnie, 
crushing him to the ground as Lonnie swings his lantern and 
brings it with a crash down on Abe’s head. ‘In the darkness 
the two rocking forms are seen gripping each other’s throats 
under the moon.” 

Now Abe has choked the life out of Lonnie’s body and beaten 
his head against the stones. There is blood on his hands that 
he can’t wipe off on his trousers. And there are ha’nts and 
visions stealing through his crazed brain. 

“The trees seem to change their characteristics and become a 
wild#seething of mocking, me.sacing hands stretched forth from 
all sides at him.” 

He views again the scenes at Charlie Sampson’s hanging. And 
now he sees the figures of a good looking Negress of twenty and 
a dandified white man about thirty dressed in the fashions of 
the fifties. He recognizes them as Colonel Mack and the lady 
who was his Mammy and sees them disappearing in the under- 
brush “lak hawgs,” and yells pitifully after them. 

Abe, stumbling over the body of the dead Lonnie, is rushing 
madly down the road as the curtain falls. 
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SCENE 7 


A half hour later Douglass has arrived at the McCranie cot- 
tage and is giving Muh Mack an account of his travels. Doug- 
lass “is now about nineteen years old, and has developed into a_ 
reckless, dissipated youth, dressed in the cheap, flashy clothes of 
a sport.” . 

Douglass is disgusted and defiant. “Let them dere Norveners | 
put Pap in print foh what he’s trying to do foh de niggers. Ef. 
dey could see him now down a po’ dirt fahmer dey’d not think | 
he’s such a sma’t man. Let him read his books and git new \ 
idees. Dey won’t change de nigger in him, not by a damn sight.” | 

Muh Mack is of a mind to endorse Douglass’ attitude, but | 
she is more interested in those tales of adventure he has been | 
telling. Douglass is feeling his gin a little now, and is a little 
ugly and defiant. He can remember days in jail and days on 
rock piles cause he had tried to do some of those things he had 
heard his pap preach about, those things "bout there being no 
difference *twixt de cullud and de white. 

Things have gone badly with Douglass, but he has learned 
one lesson his old man will never learn—‘dat we belongs down 
wid de pick and de sludge hammer and de tee-arn and de steam 
shovel, and de heavy things—at de bottom doing de dirty work 
foh de white man, dat’s it. And he ain’t gwine stand foh us to 
be educated out’n it nuther.” 

Now Douglass gets out his old guitar and is reminding Muh 
Mack of the good old days they used to have a-singin’ and 
a-dancin’. Muh Mack has risen from her chair, pulled her skirt 
up over her scrawny shanks and is cutting several of the old 
steps when Goldie stands, astonished, at the door. ‘‘Her face is 
worn and haggard, and the strained, vacant look in her eyes has 
deepened.”’ She clings to Douglass convulsively and cries a little 
as he holds her awkwardly. She warns him against agging his 
pap on. They mustn’t have trouble. Abe ain’t well. 

There isn’t much time for a visit, not enough for Douglass 
to find out just what is wrong with his mother that she should 
look so strange. A noise on the porch signals Abe’s coming. 
Douglass escapes to the kitchen with his guitar. 

Abe’s face is bruised, his clothes are torn, he staggers as he 
walks. Muh Mack knows the signs. “Dey’s been adder him!” 
_ Abe shuts their yowling and warns them to get away. Every- 
thing’s finished and at the end. But when he tries to tell Goldie 
what happened at the school house he can’t quite remember. 
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“They was a crowd of white men at de door with dough-faces 
over their faces. Said wa’n’t going to be no meeting. Dey 
beat me, run me off. And dey give me till to-morrow to git 
outen de country. You got to git away, foh it’s worse’n dat— 
oh, it is! (Calmly and without bitterness.) Who you reckon 
set em on me? Who you think it was told ’em about de trouble 
I been in before? Yeh, and he made it out terribler’n it was. 
Douglass told ’em. . . . He done it. My own flesh and blood. 
No! No! he was but ain’t no more! (Giloomily.) But I don’t 
blame him—dey ain’t no blaming nobody no longer.” 

He tells them of his running from the school house, of his 
meeting Mr. Lonnie, and of the murder that followed when they 
fought in the dark. Briefly he is calm again and resigned. 

“This is the way it was meant to be and I’m glad it’s ended,” 
he says. The next moment “he stands with his fists to his tem- 
ples and then flings out his arms in a wide gesture. 

“Oh, damn ’em,” he shouts. ‘‘Don’t dey know I want to do 
all for de best. (Shaking his fists at the shadows.) I tell you, 
I tell you I wanted—I’ve tried to make it come right. (Lower- 
ing his head.) And now it’s come to dis.” 

Douglass is in from the kitchen. He can’t stand the charge 
that he had betrayed his pap. He didn’t mean—he never 
thought— 

“Who your” coldly demands Abe. “A leader, a king among 
men! Here’s Douglass,” he tells the women, ‘and you can go 
wid him.” 

Douglass and Muh Mack take to the fields, but Goldie will 
not go. Outside the approach of the pursuers becomes insistently 
louder. Abe has taken Goldie’s arms from around his neck and 
has placed her back in the chair. Now he stands looking 
strangely at her. Even as he shakes her Oy the shoulders she 
is no more than dumbly aroused. 


AsE—Tell me, what is it, Goldie! What ails you, gal? (She 
sits looking dumbly at him and he draws away from her. Pres- 
ently there is a sound of stamping feet outside, and voices slip 
in like the whispering of leaves. A stone is thrown against the 
house, then another, and another. One crashes through the win- 
dow and strikes the lamp. The room is left in semi-darkness. 
ABE with a sob of overwhelming terror falls upon his knees. 
Twisting his great hands together, he casts up his eyes and cries 
in a loud voice.) God, God, where is you now! Where is you, 
God! (He begins half sobbing and chanting.) You has helped 
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befo’, help me now. Is you up dere? Heah my voice! (Fear 
takes possession of him.) Blast me, Lawd, in yo’ thunder and 
lightning, if it is yo’ will! Ketch me away in de whirlwind, foh 
I’m a sinner. Yo’ will, yo’ will, not mine. Let fiah and brim- 
stone burn me to ashes and scatter me on de earf. (Gasping.) 
I’ve tried, I’ve tried to walk de path, but I’m po’ and sinful. 
. Give me peace, rest—rest in yo’ bosom—if it is dy will. 

Save me, Jesus, save me! (He falls sobbing to the floor.) 

VorcE (outside)—Come out of there, you dirty nigger! (A 
shudder runs through him, and his sobs grow less violent.) Come 
out! Come out! (Another stone crashes through the room. 
As if ashamed of his weakness, ABE rises from the floor. He 
speaks firmly to the shadows.) 

Ase—In the end it was so intended. (Looking around him.) 
And I end here where I begun. (He bursts out in a loud voice.) 
Yet they’re asleep, asleep, and I can’t wake ’em! 


VorcEs—He’s in there! ...I hear him talking! ... He’s 
done talking now, goddam him! . . . We’ll show him the law all 
right! ... He’s got a gun! . . Shoot him like a dog! . 


ABE (wiping his brow and again speaking in the role of the 
educator trying to convince his everlastingly silent hearers)— 
But they'll wake up, they’ll wake—a crack of thunder and deep 
divided from deep—a light! A light, and it will be! (GotpIE 
still sits hunched over in her chair. As he speaks he goes to the 
door at the left.) We got to be free, freedom of the soul and of 
the mind. Ignorance means sin and sin means destruction. 
(Shouting.) Freedom! Freedom! (Lifting up his voice.) Yea, 
yea, it was writ, ‘“Man that is born of woman is of few days and 
full of trouble... . .”» Lak de wind wid no home. Ayh, ayh, 
nigger man, nigger man— (He opens the door.) I go talk to 
’em, I go meet ’em— 

Votce—Hell! Look out! There he is! 

AsE—Yea, guns and killings is in vain. (He steps out on the 
porch.) What we need is to—to—(his words are cut short by 
a roar from several guns. He staggers and falls with his head in 
the doorway)—and we must have—have— (Aé the sound of 
the guns, GOLDIE springs to her feet. For an instant everything 
is still, Then several shots are fired into Asx’s body.) 

VorcE—Quit the shooting. He’s dead as a damned door! Now 
everybody get away from here—no talking, no talking. Keep 
quiet—quiet. (There is the sound of shuffling footsteps and men 
leaping the fence. Voices come back into the room.) 

Vorcrs—Yeh, mum’s it. . . . He won’t raise no more disturb- 
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ances! ... (The voices grow more faint.) What a bloody mur- 
der he done! . .. He’s still now, by God! ... It’s the only 
way to have peace, peace. . . . Peace, by God! ... . 

(GoLDIE moves towards the door where Ase lies. Halfway 
across the room she stops and screams and then drops down be- 
_ side his body. The wind blows through the house setting the 


sparks flying.) 


THE PLAYS AND THEIR AUTHORS 


“Broadway.” Drama in three acts by Philip Dunning and 
George Abbott. Copyright, 1926, by the authors. Pub- 
lished and copyrighted, 1926, by George H. Doran & Co., 
New York. 


Philip Dunning, still in his thirties, has been an actor and a 
stage manager most of his life in the theatre, which dates back 
fifteen years. He was, in the estimation of every one except 
Philip Dunning, a mere child when he decided to quit Meriden, 
Connecticut, where he was born, and study life excitingly in the 
show business rather than dully in school. For one summer he 
served time as a magician’s assistant in a medicine show, being the 
boy who escaped miraculously four times a day after having 
been carefully locked in a mail sack and lowered into a tank of 
water where he might reasonably be expected to drown. After 
that experience, which lasted through one vacation, he refused 
to go back to school. For years he did whatever came to his 
hand to do. He danced and sang in vaudeville, did skits and 
bits, played in stock and wrote plays. He peddled “Broadway” 
in script form under various titles—‘A White Little Guy,” “The 
Bright Lights” and “The Roaring Forties” among them. He 
sold it finally to Jed Harris, who called in George Abbott to 
point up the script and serve as stage director. He has been 
working the last year on another play, “The Kid Brother,” which 
he is writing with Jack Donahue, the dancer. 

Mr. Abbott, as co-author of ‘The Fall Guy,” has appeared in 
these volumes before (1924-25). He also is an actor, though of 
late seasons he has been so much in demand as collaborator and 
director he has had little time for anything else. He was born 
in Hamburg, New York, educated at the University of Rochester, 
and studied playwriting with Prof. Geo. Pierce Baker, then at 
Harvard. He wrote several plays that he did not sell, acted 
many parts in stock, became a play reader for John Golden, 
met James Gleason when both were touring with “Dulcy,” agreed 
to edit and rewrite “The Fall Guy,” and was thus started upon 
the interesting and profitable career that it is safe to predict is 
still approaching its peak. 
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“Saturday’s Children.” Comedy in three acts by Maxwell An- 
derson. Copyright, 1926, by the author. Copyright and 
published, 1927, by Longmans Green & Co., New York. 


Maxwell Anderson’s first appearance in this current history 
of the drama was in the issue of 1924-25, which was the season 
he and Laurence Stallings wrote “What Price Glory?” He is 
a Pennsylvanian, born in the town of Atlantic, and his father 
was the Rev. William Lincoln Anderson, leader of the Baptist 
flock. During his school years the family moved West and the 
son graduated from the University of North Dakota. Following 
the profession of instructor Mr. Anderson was associated first 
with the faculty of his home university and later with those of 
Leland Stanford and Whittier colleges in California. He later 
gave up his professorships to become an editorial writer, which 
brought him eventually to the New York World. His first play 
was “The White Desert.” 


“Chicago.” Drama in three acts by Maurine Watkins. Copy- 
right, 1926, by the author. Published and copyrighted, 
1927, by Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 


Maurine Watkins has enjoyed one of those exciting adven- 
tures in the theatre that keep novice playwrights burning fa- 
ther’s midnight oil. And yet her years, or at least her months, 
of preparation were more numerous than is generally known. 
She was born in Kentucky, reared in Indianapolis, graduated 
from Butler College and went to Radcliffe. She began writing 
plays at school and collected $500 advance on one she sold to 
Leo Ditrichstein. So hopeful of her future was that actor that 
he asked her to collaborate with him on a second play, which 
she did while he was playing ‘The Business Widow” in Chi- 
cago during the season of 1924. The Ditrichsteins were going 
back to New York, Miss Watkins had her trunks packed and 
was headed for her home in Indianapolis, when she suddenly 
decided to try newspaper work. She applied for a job on the 
Chicago Tribune, worked as a reporter for several months, saved 
her money and went to New York to write a play. She studied 
with Professor Baker at Yale while she wrote “Chicago,” sold it 
and achieved success overnight. 
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“The Constant Wife.” | Comedy in three acts by William Somer- 
set Maugham. Copyright, 1926, by the author. Published 
and copyrighted, 1927, by George H. Doran & Co., New 
York. 


W. Somerset Maugham is a physician turned author. He is an 
Englishman born in Paris in 1874, educated at King’s College, 
Canterbury and Heidelberg, served as interne at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital and took to writing novels in 1897. One called “Mrs. 
Craddock” was the most successful of his earlier output, and 
“Moon and Sixpence” one of the greatest of his later successes. 
He turned to plays with “A Man of Honor,” and during the 
later years of Charles Frohman’s life furnished that manager 
with a series of light comedies, including “Lady Frederick,” 
“Jack Staw,”’ “Mrs. Dot,” etc. He served as a medic at the 
front during the war, and wrote a war-time comedy called ‘“‘Too 
Many Husbands.” “The Circle,” included in the 1921-22 vol- 
ume of “The Best Plays” series, was one of his American suc- 
cesses. It was from his short story, “Miss Thompson,” that the 
four-year sensation, “Rain,” was fashioned. 


“The Play’s the Thing.” Comedy in three acts by Ferenc Mol- 
nar, adapted by P. G. Wodehouse. Copyright, 1926, by 
the authors. Published and copyrighted, 1927, by Bren- 
tano’s, New York. 


Ferenc Molnar has made one previous appearance in these 
books—as the author of “Liliom,” which was a success of the 
season of 1920-21. He is probably the best known of the Hun- 
garian authors, was born in Budapest in 1878, graduated from 
the universities of Budapest and Geneva, and has been writing 
plays since 1902, when a piece of his called “The Doctor’ was 
produced. Previous to that he had tried his hand at journalism. 
By American playgoers he is known as the author of ‘The 
Devil,” “The Phantom Rival,” “Where Ignorance is Bliss” and 
“Liliom,” but none of these attained the success of ‘““The Play’s 
the Thing.” 

Pelham Granville Wodehouse, who made the adaptation of 
“The Play’s the Thing,” born in Guildford, England, in 
1881, and educated at Dulwich College, joined the staff of the 
London Globe when he left ‘college and succeeded to the editor- 
ship of the “By the Way” column in that periodical. He came 
to America and was dramatic critic of Vanity Fair when he took 
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to writing for the theatre. His first play, written in collabora- 
tion with John Stapleton, was “A Gentleman of Leisure.” His 
output was rather steady from then on and he gained fame when 
he collaborated with Guy Bolton on a series of musical comedies 
including “Have a Heart,” “Leave It to Jane,” “Oh, Boy” and 
“Oh, Lady, Lady.” He has written many short stories for 
The Saturday Evening Post and the magazines. ‘The Play’s the 
Thing” was his first adaptation, and was followed by “Her Card- 
board Lover.” 


“The Road to Rome.” Comedy in three acts by Robert Emmet 
Sherwood. Copyright, 1926, by the author. Copyrighted 
and published, 1927, by Charles Scribners’ Sons, New York. 


Robert Emmet Sherwood is one of a small group of distin- 
guished playwrights who can point with pardonable pride to the 
fact that his first play was a success. His first play to be pro- 
duced, at least. He may have practiced on several others, but 
if so he has not publicly confessed. Mr. Sherwood having been 
born, 1896, in New Rochelle, which is no more than forty-five 
minutes from Broadway on the better trains, got his A.B. from 
Harvard in 1918 and took naturally to writing. He was dra- 
matic editor and special contributor to Vanity Fair in 1919-20, 
and since 1920 has been associate editor and editor of Life. He 
also looks after the moving picture reviews for that weekly and 
writes a syndicated weekly article on the latest moving pictures. 
In 1922-23 he edited a companion volume to “The Best Plays” 
called ‘“‘The Best Moving Pictures of 1922-23.’ He is married 
and lives in Manhattan. 


“The Silver Cord.” Drama in three acts by Sidney Howard. 
Copyright, 1926, by the author. Published and copy- 
righted, 1927, by Charles Scribners’ Sons, New York. 


Sidney Howard, a Californian in his early thirties, established 
himself as a playwright by winning the Pulitzer prize offered for 
the best American play produced during the year 1924. This was 
“They Knew What They Wanted,” produced by the Theatre 
Guild, and included in the 1924-25 issue of “The Best Plays.” 
This year he further distinguished himself by selling the Guild 
two plays, “The Silver Cord” and “Ned McCobb’s Daughter.” 
These were added to the repertory of that organization within a 
few weeks of each other and both were popularly acclaimed. Mr. 
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Howard is another of the successful playwrights who studied with 
Professor Baker at Harvard, and he has done his bit of newspaper 
reporting. He is the author of many magazine stories and a novel, 
“The Labor Spy.” 


“The Cradle Song.” Drama in two acts by Gregorio Martinez 
Sierra. Adapted by John Garrett Underhill. Copyrighted, 
1915-17-19-21, by the adapter. Published and copyrighted, 
1922, by E. P. Dutton & Co. 


G. Martinez Sierra is the most prominent of present-day writers 
for the Spanish theatre. He was born in Madrid in 1881, and 
educated at the University of Madrid. Out of school he turned 
first to story writing, publishing, under the chaperonage of Jacinto 
Benevente, a book entitled “El Poema*del Trabajo” (“The Song 
of Labor”). He followed this with several volumes of prose 
poems, and in 1904 the first of his novels, ‘“The Humble Truth,” 
was published. In 1899 Benevente had organized the Spanish 
Art Theatre and young Sierra joined with him, playing many 
parts in the semi-professional productions. It was not until nearly 
ten years later that he turned to playwriting, and not until 1911 
that he achieved a definite success with “The Cradle Song.” This 
play, which has been freely translated, was given a few matinée 
performances in English by Augustin Duncan some years ago, but 
not until Eva Le Gallienne included it in her Civic Theatre rep- 
ertory this season did it attract attention. The program ac- 
knowledges Sefiora Maria Martinez Sierra as part author of the 
play. During the season of 1926-27 Senor Sierra, who has suc- 
ceeded to the direction of the Spanish Art Theatre, brought his 
company to New York for a fortnight’s repertory. They were on 
their way home to Spain, following a tour of South American 
cities. 


“Daisy Mayme.” Comedy in three acts by George Kelly. Copy- 
right, 1926, by the author. Copyrighted and published, 
1927, by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


George Kelly is also a frequent and valued contributor to “The 
Best Plays” collection. His ‘Show-off” was included in the 
1923-24 volume and his “Craig’s Wife,” the Pulitzer prize winner 
in 1925-26, was a feature of last year’s book. He is, as therein 
stated, a Philadelphian approaching his middle thirties. He was 
for years a successful actor on, and a successful writer of sketches 
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for, the vaudeville stage. Since turning to the writing of long 
plays he has produced “The Torchbearers,” “The Show-off,” 
“Craig’s Wife” and “Daisy Mayme.” 


“In Abraham’s Bosom.” Drama in seven scenes by Paul Green. 
Copyright, 1926, by the author. Copyrighted and published, 
1927, by Robert M. McBride & Co., New York. 


Paul Green, winner of the Pulitzer prize for having written what 
the committee of awards decided was the best American drama 
of 1926, is a true son of the South. He was born on a farm near 
Lillington, N. C., March 17, 1894, grew up a farmer’s son, work- 
ing during the summer and getting a little schooling in the winter. 
He was graduated from the Buie Creek academy in 1914, and 
taught a country school for two years. He was admitted to the 
University of North Carolina in 1916, and enlisted in the army 
in 1917. He served as a private, corporal, sergeant and sergeant- 
major with the 105th Engineers, 30th division, and was later 
made a second lieutenant. He went back to the University in 
1919 and was graduated in 1921. He later did graduate work at 
Cornell and became a member of the faculty of his alma mater. 
Two volumes of his plays, “Lonesome Road” and “The Lord’s 
Will,” were published in 1925. 


PLAYS PRODUCED IN NEW YORK 
June 15, 1926—June 15, 1927 


THE MAN FROM TORONTO 
(28 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by Douglas Murray. Produced by 
Bannister and Powell, in association with Miller and Goldreyer, 
at the Selwyn Theatre, New York, June 17th, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


VERGE a lotate oat vicina sare senate ica wd Se MRE ease Sane oue Peg Entwistle 
PRODEE Es eal aintae ereieeae hs mites Se alert ate alee a Skee ea Gavin Muir 
Nirsh Calthorpe: apres ase. o:ctsrcusisistatecavu7s clste a cileveiat cisiaasions Beatrice Hendricks 
WVEr Sou ub bes Deki ony cst: nists dratativaial citi sciat «aks inielane w'k:0 acs Marion Stephenson 
BUTT Te icin afore ember nls) o cisters <7s\ciavns rcvave male ctw tasaravataoteveie Mona Hungerford 
PNY LOS livars teas mat Males ietacele: siapere aisie teuealelonera\sretne olerer tes George Graham 
resis Witt ash steer ceva wivisieccls xiv le oo create avis eearow wieteeis Curtis Cooksey 

Peat apie Nee ec Ue TeTE: Gioh oon nia ci4i clonal €ial asaesiccacane st sca alo Lota Sanders 
Ro Niven Dat Stn pes cece stecs Miatrora ohararsis el slow Sion ntonar viel crear IEE Ethel Martin 


Acts I, II and IIJ.—Mrs. Calthorpe’s Summer Cottage, Teign- 
mouth, Devonshire, England. 
Staged by Albert Bannister. 
Mrs. Calthorpe, still young and attractive, is, by the terms of 
a rich man’s will, given in marriage to Fergis Wimbush, a large 
he-person of Canada. When Fergis comes to call Mrs. Calthorpe 
pretends she is her own parlor maid. She wants to have a look 
at him. He falls in love with her and is ready to give up his 
share of the fortune to marry her. Which he doesn’t have to do. 


ZIEGFELD’S REVUE 


(“No Foottn’ ”’) 
(108 performances) 
Revue in two acts. Music by Rudolf Friml; lyrics by Gene 


Buck, Irving Cesar and James Hanley; tableaux by Ben Ali 
359 
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Haggin. Produced by Florenz Ziegfeld at the Globe Theatre, 


New York, June 24th, 1926. 


Principals engaged— 


James Barton 
Andrew Tombes 
Charles King 
Irving Fisher 

Lew Christy 
Arthur (Bugs) Baer 
Moran and Mack 
Genesko ‘ 

Yacht Club Entertainers 
George Moeser 
Victor Munro 
Owen Harvey 


Rae Dooley 
Louise Brown 
Edna Leedom 
Beth Berri 
Polly Walker 
Peggy Fears 
Claire Luce 
Mary Jane 
Greta Nissen 
Helen O’Shea 
Barbara Newberry 
Yvonne Occent 
Kay English 


Staged by Florenz Ziegfeld and John Boyle. 


MY MAGNOLIA 
(4 performances) 


All-colored revue in two acts. 


Book by Alex C. Rogers and 


Eddie Hunter; music by C. Luckey Roberts; lyrics by Alex C. 
Rogers. Produced by Walter Campbell at the Mansfield Theatre, 


New York, July 8th, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


PERRY Oo WALCI cin vis os acseiete etaetere sisigin wel Siejastietere oeeeseee Hilda Rogers 
HAL VEYnis ss) -10 se BOG COC ORO RIDE O TOSS Dale weleches apis Paul Bass 
Medea bio ota store Giksce rctsee nice aia eis elaine oe tG ean Percy Colston 
AVEr ose MVianTecettan it tereraial viaaiaie watever neseya’ avcileunse7eta/onlenbialcie niete Lionel Monagas 
Henry. Upson: (Onl. Dan)o sos sie sie awe ple storie mene Dink Stewart 
HASHOG ME) GW tNSOU y aca aintcinicl cists sleimyinete nid eine oi eae pore eaten Barrington Carter 
ee EET CGE NOD OD CRGCRIT DOOR ORT or Foren eyeicrkcac at George Randol 
1 Bier OCS ATE SOO SEO ORION DEIOO TALATEO ADO Ono o UETERS ... Claude Lawson 
eee SOW aretnce as ovec os nase ells otevotniscoi ease o minte sie faveiereo errs Alberta Perkins 
Sherman = CHeader onter) .i.o sie steeele) see bin ae areas Eddie Hunter 
CMD sleeisee tore meats o sielate Srcliasers io wigote wisbelere alieleweisleiers ORS OIE Estelle Floyd 
TROUT ONE wrraig sia sis1s Wisi nie, or sin 9 etats oie ere oiels, Cia hie Lena Sanford Roberts 
Grenadine eee pans misitiew six. 2's seisteisto sie w bier wraaimileie ataeie te Mabel Gant 
Darn iba cristo leas eteietara aisle a sein cl etsiuscare Sieyeve: viatevaceteasene Catherine Parker 


Acts I and IJ.—In and Around Harlem’s 


and New Orleans. 


Staged by the Authors. 


“Black Belt,’”? New York, 


A series of colored sketches and specialties strung on a thin 


thread of story. 
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THE BLONDE SINNER 
(173 performances) 


Farce with music in three acts by Leon DeCosta. Produced by 
Musicomedies, Inc., at the Cort Theatre, New York, July 14th, 
1926. 


Cast of characters— 


George Henmmingworth......5...cecseeee Beas vele' ss akeiereins Ralph Bunker 
(Betty id crimes WORM, 3.5 cvs drelearc! carte eelcaies piece eitnrnee ..Enid Markey 
ilachtecbtt RM ve ros, occcelecelels ister s. soem w Sita al hott s. Sacaterncataaste Ruth Stevens 
HOMES WATE EI iether s\ sre eravsrale scaacaia a stetece © sleyeletcietay a ecsiore Clif Heckinger 
Pack Cone liver cine aera ast, skosre tre coma tele oe cieeies betes Harold De Becker 
SAET EU PES KL orctretelecmiele:& Sinkarcrske el afeiere selene: srotevelsierecoreors Russell Morrison 
LG ER PRS AOE CAM CECI WAIL POLIO CPW TECH OD.O MOR ore Marjorie Gateson 
IN SIRS SI NCU aS Bec REO RIED DEROOO DIG Teena mn Matt Hanley 
ERAN GEM MELOUMMETIY ie iavere sive sta larersl'e sielelsiiore s\s(er'e Sieve sie cies 8 Frank Kingdon 
Sf Sides eat SAbOaA rere Worl oie a oleia ate ace eteralel at oialelousyalstaiaie tvaciont Howard St. John 
rambles tom niaadice sra-clsisiceeieG) s islnre kes ace le3 ava e lanl eis ale sieieveta nate Margy Lane 


Acts I, II and III Saka Living Room in an Exclusive 
Manor in Long Island, 
Staged by Edwin The 


The Hemmingworths, renting a cottage at the seashore, take in 
a lot of comic boarders to help reduce the overhead. Search for 
a certain blonde co-respondent, with suspicion landing on Mrs. 
Hemmingworth, provides the complications. 


HONEST LIARS 
(96 performances) 


Farce in three acts by Robert Weenolsen and Sherrill Webb. 
Produced by George MacFarlane at the Sam H. Harris Theatre, 
New York, July 19th, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Win nieince le see peieciee Aracisrttcrvehates on Specs eevadetatelone svete Margaret Walker 
Pode ale Stoddatds coco vscc ccc ciscecescaagseuss Alfred Kappeler 
IMigsee ative StOUUARG o 6 c'- < ciate « clea) aiaraicthl leitela meee sain > Kathleen Lowry 
Dr. Sherwood..... eae ere a \aial oat terest mle eh ata wiatorenalia Ainsworth Arnold 
PCIe M SHEL WOO s-ciere's « ois 6 01010101 oisloveisinipialeeiarnieieiaie-= Adelaide Rondelle 
Miss Smee...... Sop eOReros Cal cede eisushe cater wake avenge Harriet Harbaugh, 
INE gee AINE let ik oie orn/ eel che eve) o\era ow ajelnlokeleieleifenwxs) sieynis ie (0.8 F/ scela eil Pratt 
Dickie Chambers. ......-++0+% Macatee hah ae deanaravoke totale snabans = jake Robert Wooley 
Rede Maike: See. wrina clereevslere SE EID CO ESO Jay Wilson 
Oth at aratete ore cisine) aie elave @icsoiaieipis/o'a\e!s\ovw)ele/acclslvoiaieiais Ralph Whittewerd 
(ALOYUS. occ cc ccc ccneececsccceercccsscreresecsacs Vincent Strain 


Acts I, II ‘and Thin the Sherwood Sanitarium, a privately 
owned hospital in the Suburbs of Philadelphia. 
Staged by Frank Smithson. 
Fun in a sanitarium which includes among its patients a slightly 
demented comedian. A patented anesthetic machine permits the 


Wa 
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disposal of troublesome characters at any time. An eloping pair, 
escaping from a raided roadhouse, are considerably embarrassed 
to discover a pair of abandoned twins on the rear seat. 


BARE FACTS OF 1926 
(107 performances) 
Revue in two acts. Sketches by Stuart Hamill; lyrics by 
Henry Myers; music by Charles M. Schwab. Produced by Kath- 


leen Kirkwood, in association with Murray Phillips, at the Tri- 
angle Theatre, New York, July 16, 1926. 


Principals engaged— 


Rupert Lucas Mary Doerr 
Micjael Burroy Roberta Pierre 
Joseph Battle Nina Navarre 
Stephen Draper Lorette Hurley 
Courtenay Travers Amey Steere 
Mel Tyler Lucy Parker 
Frank Marshall Sydney Haygooni 


Staged by Kathleen Kirkwood. 


PYRAMIDS 
(32 performances) 
Drama in a prologue and three acts by Samuel Ruskin Golding. 


Produced by Ramsey Wallace and Frank Martins at the George 
M. Cohan Theatre, New York, July 19th, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 
Mar tive Via COtt . ieceis's ee aieicre siansiarsve SERS «es..Charles Waldron 


Joan AMOry.< 1.2.02 cccccccenesecccccuevesnencces Carroll McComas 
Miagrieh RAR KIT o 27 os 4: she a!n/oie\e.0'e'n/aveip'winieinle\nie ie a/e\e wlassic Madeline Grey 
Cooper rRanksn ie oseeiniseiy 0 4d. cw ered hae mancealawiediet Donald Campbell 
TROBELE GAMMO EN aie inin el diai ct alow aleratz Ria ebe painted Oiatvce ie elabere Roy Gordon 
Niel AG licawatete sieletauplicrot=etelwiaistaiaia atcl gave, eseletainjoleinyolesloiee) o:<ists Guy Milham 
TISHTABO Sis we ee aie em ele tinke & fo "0's oS preilayaveioie ip ww helwieus Harry D. Southard 
Nolantt. Gusts sencinaty Sidtgte ets) d Ara eek cts retelats a,b Ria Robert W. Lawrence 
Ferguson isis sce Getnwee se oS Wiss ccleule’s aiataieein ie ane eee James Barrett 
Inspector Farrell......... FS eee E DRE we ein kee ...Carlton Brickert 


Prologue—Fifth Avenue. Act I.—Amsterdam Avenue, Acts II 
and III.—Madison Avenue. 
Staged by Priestly Morrison. 

Robert Amory, a young corporation lawyer, having an ex- 
pensive wife, gambles with his employer’s money, hoping to buy 
her jewels. Caught, the employer, Martin Van Cott, offers to let 
Amory off in trade for Mrs. Amory’s affections. Mrs. Amory 
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indignantly spurns the offer, but later agrees to live with Van 
Cott if he will get her husband a pardon. Van Cott works rather 
to keep Amory in jail. Amory escapes, there is a shot, Van Cott 
is dead and everybody suspects the Jap butler, who also liked 
Mrs. Amory. 


AMERICANA 
(224 performances) 
Musical revue by J. P. McEvoy. Music by Con Conrad and 
Henry Souvaine; special numbers by George Gershwin, Philip 


Charig, Ira Gershwin and Morrie Ryskind. Produced by Richard 
Herndon at the Belmont Theatre, New York, July 26, 1926. 


Principals engaged— 


Roy Atwell Maryon Dale 
Lew Brice Roberta Bellinger 
Tom Button Betty Compton 
Charles Butterworth Harriette Burke 
Edgar Gardner Georgia Ingram 


Arline Gardner 
Staged by Allen Dinehart and Larry Ceballos. 


NO MORE WOMEN 
(6 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by Samuel Shipman and Neil Twomey. 
Produced by Schwab and Mandel at the Ambassador Theatre, 
New York, August 3, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


etMERA Eh yate a ofr erecta late cie acacia s oie ote niecteleterd eine Ore eee a ove John Marston 
MIGMa ROVERS ia catalctarel ciciere e(siauisad e aisletsiecioeetiaw seas Charles Ritchie 
ADEN OLB Cea aie re.crslaiciniclan:siacsis disice.esiels(eltieten ele. vs 3.6.0 James La Curto 
Ox Aeah epee IES relate ciclciels| sieiciscersiove sie einisisieipis eo .c’= are Mildred Brown 
Nae NM aE ara oats cle, siete lo) ccalain ee eistelaterelaic-lsigivieicie, (sl Nana Bryant 
A ise Gaee aaa oe aos ied oon. oceie'e. 028 1s vio eipato cicine es es ee Mildred McLeod 
Rufus eet CAAGCEOE RS i atera ig wo/tvelaie x: sisiala she aveleteie'a + eleres eciee O. J. Vanasse 
BES TUL EAC Cee creme aes et oi cteieis cle ccelclae we nisl of oes eietbie ot Charles Bickford 

Acts I, II and III.—Living Room of Mel Hardy’s Lodge, Cody, 
Wyoming. 


Staged by Edgar MacGregor. 


Mel Hardy, hating women after. having been jilted by Lorna 
Morton, establishes a misogynist’s camp in the woods. In drifts 
Nancy, a bar’foot waif, whose father beats her. Following Nancy 
is Bill Slade, a rough Western Petruchio, who has bought the 
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girl for $500. Hardy protects the girl by diverting Bill’s atten- 
tion to Lorna Morton, the vamp, who captures his fancy. 


NIC NAX OF 1926 
(13 performances) 
Musical revue in two acts. Words by Paul W. Porter, Matt 
Kennedy and Roger Gray; music by Gitz Rice and Werner 


Janssen. Produced by George Mooser at the Cort Theatre, New 
York, August 2, 1926. 


Principals engaged— 


Nancy Gibbs Gitz Rice - 
Irene Olsen Frederick Santley 
Katherine Witchie Roger Gray 
Estelle Hunt Ralph Riggs 
Suzanne Bennett Harry Short 
Lorraine Sherwood Sam Summers 
Helen Wehrle Nat Nazarro, Jr. 


Staged by Paul W. Porter and Jack Conners. 


MY COUNTRY 
(48 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by William J. Perlman. Produced by 
Independent Producing Company at the Chanin’s 46th Street 
Theatre, New York, August 9, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


RobertyVan Dorit si-.cinose asics valcte (0 sls «dive oie Ble wearers Frederick Burton 
fase Metain cle eioleieiele Bikes tistaretetere Ssteteme sre ast eeeeee-- Louise Randolph 
SAVICE vrata rdatstayolieletarnicinicioi® + 1oi0-alsi vise \eulel's wie iaisreresa se atots Marguerite Mosier 
Bop jie ssuvesers miptateletnie ister iareteialsc kino aie /arvie te Bererainteretetelatenetarere Earl House 
WNathan setilinabeneccisisrejeieciers = alte cicciais’s ess eee oeialorseieets Lee Kohlmar 
ANTM, eieveve cca ty ais oid: a; als-Giie 91! aceie.c:a%e loleters wre ous platens ote Merete Pola Carter 







Lester ..... oa eee reece cere eset seca tn cnencrenecece Roy R. Bucklee 
Frank Palmieri... a -.--Joseph B. Verdi 
Marianna. cisiv es : ..-Erin_ O’Brien-Moore 
Patrick (Maricahy. Wurssicisvie'ss 6 v’s.sle si ee eccceccceeeseeHddie O'Connor 

Acts I, II and III.—Living Room at Van Dorn’s, Suburb of New 


York. 
Staged by Charles Judels. 


Robert Van Dorn, seven-generation American from old Dutch 
stock, refuses to accept his country as the melting-pot of the 
world. When, with her mother’s consent, his daughter Alice wants 
to marry her next-door chum, Lester Blumberg, Van Dorn rebels 
and quits home. They get him back for his own silver wedding 
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anniversary, however, and he is made to see that America is 
America, whatever he may think of his neighbors. 


LOOSE ANKLES 
(168 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Sam Janney. Produced by Brock 
Pemberton at the Biltmore Theatre, New York, August 16, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Betty Brent’. « cisiiadee cee Merelataiane leva Sasiancinncoe »..-. Carlotta Irwin 
NAMA ES ATMEL sciatic Hers ei eeiatete, oe ete Che ele oietors siereleral Diels Kathleen Comegys 
Netra tiCeS; Day COIs «ale n cissee sie.2seisys nro.ma, sto wines ols a eterspaiwiers Leonore Sorsby 
VAG ties ivrererarey sich ticleiers ie avole eidicts a/cle niwieTale averacs Sis pinietem nesta Jeanne De Me 
AVAS Gs ce ralatet eial uiata cteleycmrcie ss lola) «sie o\e/eleutete lelehe tm oiave sia tena Kenneth Lawton 








WTAE UCN. sieve cle iors a rei occ: o1s aoe eo lane alae preyecele aibip oro e(ainle enw sicwenere Fred House 
.-Ethel Martin 
3 ...Barbara Gray 
Sto hs aacte sie Ei avetais (oias al ciate elo ioroietensleis ieei che jatatein sel sinlersietc Moon Carroll 
Aunt Katherine. . .- Lavinia Shannon 
Major Ainsworth Elling. .--George W. Barbier 


PAT ya Beat Onis eletns «iislereis eins ela e\e ececceeees--Osgood Perkins 
Sere y) WLATICIS «rate gieieiaieisisiaseinie/aGsia seieis ciese:a\elwiniacci peo enatlce D. Brown 
eaptone law kin semis cslsct sis cies sialactersreleree Ricinaicie ie aaieiicin Frank Lyon 
(Bye 8 ean COCCI SOE Din DORMEIIC CTO OIC sees Harold Vermilyea 
J. Esmelton EA AOR gi ene BiG nese ee eeeeeee- Robert Lucius Cook 


Acts I, II and I11.—Ann Harper’ s Home in Gramercy Park and a 
Furnished Room in the Fifties, New Yor 
Staged by Brock Pemberton. 

Ann Harper, forced to marry if she is to get the money, ac- 
cording to the terms of another of those wills, determines to stage 
a scandal by way of reprisal. She advertises for a willing eloper 
and draws Gil Barry, a nice boy but in the clutch of circum- 
stances and a trio of grafting dancing sheiks with whom he lives. 
Loving Ann, Gil refuses to be a party to any scheme that would 
cloud her name. Which, as it turns out, he doesn’t have to do, 
seeing Ann loves him, too. 


THE LITTLE SPITFIRE 
(200 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Myron C. Fagan. Produced by B. 
F. Witbeck at the Cort Theatre, New York, August 16, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Marty Gorman...... WERE, ate atehovely Nah, oo etarsiel siatetaekalslataiatecs Russell Mack 
Gertrude Gorman... ..c.sccccccccecscsssecevccsesevcs Eileen Wilson 
ASSN RECO OS OOOO COON EO el oiceras se oie) erat prelskstaratn tm ionctaaa Sylvia Field 
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Frank: Gormatt.os6<5a1s.s,cuws ae suai a iSietiste ace meaatalee Andrew Lawlor, it: 
FAIIES IRAISEOI, o10'al otv, oreile nrasoie wicl ore ater etel sie iviele ie mieinerey Raymond Van Sickle 
Peter Ra lStOni. x) sloie.« Bivisie!kisteie stains (aera vaatoiarar cuenta: sires A. H. Van Buren 
WETS) IRAISTOM cis eros steer ais ecnce ante wie A istarole telons “Theresa Maxwell Conover 
Patricia More WOrth ., cinacicianis oie atest aire wie Wieeeeee hale Peggy Allenby 
Stanley . Wark Batt ae c's ocle custettom sto atevelere sietareiorn te efile rel> Dudley Hawley 
BTOOKS orerceiv cis ols icie’e aiwlees akclavejeiel svelclatehstascieda bie pis reer rs Frank Thomas 
T NEA ECA TE Hon ere AI I oe INE AUS OL Ono boe Gone nauate Walter Glass 


Act I.—A Suite in a New York Hotel. Act IIl.—Home of the 
Ralstons and Canoe Place Inn. Act I1I1—The Gorman Apartment 
in the Bronx. 

Staged by A. H. Van Buren. 

Gypsy is a chorus girl who marries James Ralston, a son of 
wealth whose Southampton family is of the stage society type 
suffering from tilted noses and receding chins. James is pretty 
square, even after his relatives make it appear that Gypsy has 
returned to her old admirer, Stanley Markham. He lets Gypsy 
go back to the chorus, but he goes after her long before she is 
able to land a job. 


SUNSHINE 
(15 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Henry C. White. Produced by Paul 
M. Trebitsch at the Lyric Theatre, New York, August 17, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Laffy Putnam........... etal eeaerribtets caiseesesere eeetOpast Cavanangk 
Ehettie vPerkisiges jak is 5s es'e Ons Paes apenas Wacsatrs Georgia Harvey 
rae My NOOR et: ss aisib scalars viaib \s bist eih Oia sistplovet nial Sraleieloete Robert Craig 
Rizrmiby WY SMLAK ET sal o.\s pve slc'evic «nine bie gates aw a bie ale’ «...Eleanor Griffith 
David Whitaker... ....vcis.00.00 cisisleiaves Disease chu ae ecnalctR siete O. P. Heggie 
John B. Florham..... Sisiorola eleva aiara’elelarre nevecaveiatar a meterare Byron Beasley 
Patience PO UseEnDCTTY\, ac's oie: cuin. doi5lo Sale ck nie ale Bie Maret ua Ruth Lee 


Acts I and Iil.—Dave Whitaker’s Law ‘Office, ‘Abbeyville, Con- 
necticut. Act II.—Dave Whitaker’s Home. 
Staged by Victor Morley. 

They cali David Whitaker, country town lawyer, “Sunshine” 
because he is so darned kindly. Which makes it hard for him the 
day John B. Florham, the big perfumery man, walks into his 
office and tells him the story of how he betrayed David’s wife as 
a girl and how David’s daughter, Emily, is really the child of 
that meeting out there on the Kansas prairies. David knows he 
ought to kill Florham, but he just can’t bring scandal on Emily. 
They compromise and tell the girl the story as a bit of interesting 
fiction. Thus she is forced to choose between them, without 
really knowing for sure that she is the girl. She sticks with 
David. 
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THE HOME TOWNERS 
(64 performances) 


Farce comedy in three acts by George M. Cohan. Produced 
at the Hudson Theatre, New York, August 23, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Ba WMEINOUG aioe cele. oo lccels ees sneraacotticts sis e(seiniom oe William Elliott 
EVP ATICEORES stetetetatsiciei eleleie%s tere atta Sis eco erste seca Robert McWade 
CAS ENy eee ceptor Pate ar ove, Sail atinsakass aires araiavel ata slale-si acest Mra E Coote William Walcott 
“Waly” (Call veer ey ee hPa SOO RRE per bah AAT y ets Chester Morris 
PocMohectsaeyecece as bios bine cine tle ita Walter Plimmer, Jr. 
MPEG se SS AIOL CU eet ceo toy sid s etin atin feicuauslot ois cc weave Glas cee Georgia Caine 
eh DS Oyseyeeiens = Ste eae aie GA ww wide sats a ale setae earns Spencer Bentley 

Leet opsyet aro ats shales shy allen is \evormibecondie elms eicreibie mie) s. c/evaw oso Doris Freeman 
Bar CEMIEVO a rers tele totete re wyaxeaioecern toss svataceia ait states evapinis rate Peg Entwistle 
AVE ptr SAU Eat ci ats toe al ais/al cule => calaiar o: aeselelerele ites iaiuta eiatelaveasicte Ben Johnson 
MeN ie NG al Gots isleleniniess'el0i9: p's cainiave's/e ors ie oles aigias suas ar elses Florence Earle 
I EOIE Salar ate Carer eb ae lotare aceiate ea Ribas © since niatele cievsts peters Walter Calligan 


Acts I and. TI. Arnold's "New York” Apartment. Act Il.—A 
Suite at the Waldorf. 
Staged by John Mechan; supervised by George Cohan. 

Vic Arnold, having left South Bend as a boy and made a 
couple of million dollars in New York, decides to marry Beth Cal- 
hoon, young daughter of Park Avenue, and sends for his old pal, 
P. H. Bancroft, to act as best man. Bancroft, cynical, suspicious 
and mean-spirited in the Main street fashion, suspects Vic of 
being the victim of the usual New York grafters and insists on 
exposing the Calhoons. As it happens he is all wrong, but before 
Arnold can prove it to him the romance stands in serious danger 
of being wrecked. Then Bancroft sneaks ashamedly back to 
South Bend, convinced that not all the 6,000,000 New Yorkers 
are crooks. 


HENRY—BEHAVE 
(96 performances) 


Farce comedy by Lawrence Langner. Produced by Gustav 
Blum at the Bayes Theatre, New York, August 23, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


SER USS Scorer oe APOE AOD ORT eIne Sicigielutetalaletayaia) coin elaiensveretetesete Violet Hill 
Metra ya WMI EOUI ee sugle a\aydiatsfole-eacere'eveis/e.o; cee evetn evane re seit John Cumberland 
MALOU VAT COMM ery eetdecche slietenaly ai aless eve, a4) e-avdie/ein oielsereie.srele Justina Wayne 
PVC DNNGIE OM ass era clcresevare\arecate.6 ala vatoiein isle Tea eRe seerate Elisha Cook, Jr. 
BESTA TIGHT AI EOE Gi sid aiela caine) ol dn igh arai'col'sve'ie'< feiaiol she eielere sh elstereters Gail De Hart 
Dit Som AAAS ealvav cleave: o:4.010)8\eie'« c/a cis’ e.vieiel eo w nisleisinjs.e) eiejeisisie Carrie Weller 


Pltons Ba StevensS.cesinciescsssecvcevceice seeeeeees Beresford Lovett 
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Westcott P. Bennett......... Sevcremeistsioes ....-Edward G. Robinson 
Byelyn. LOUIS’ ssioa vie «icreses srerela viel clase ie eteelerom emer waver ste Gladys Lloyd 
Avtar COurtheyis eocasecc cies te msi meee arabs etm aver Walde Edwards 
Archibald sMUserOove xiccsivin tee ic.ote/oteiniptate sia eteternrs ye Charles De Bevoise 
A delavde (Musgrove: Cslhe..'s sleese's eteloisitnieinte siete ethene sl elarerors Irene Young 
Beatrice: EACARIISEN sinis sols cre sietale ote ola sasicetalie otetetereraaieicle:eie Lorraine. Lally 
AnithanysAlexanders’. ices « »sjaivivistsye stiaswisisieie mimsininicie eines Pat O’Brien 
GEOLZer sic ores 050 a .... Jacob Zollinger 
Frank Adair..... James Newcombe 
GeraldinesT ussant of «ccces cae Gens kee ome ele ne oes Veet ce Mary Walsh 


Clement Courtney... 
Lavinia Courtney... .Charlyne Courtland 
Policeman <./ccincisies.a8 ‘ esoceoseeeDatrell Starnes 

Acts I and Til The Dining “room in the Wilton Home, Melton-on- 
the-Sound, L. I. Act Il.—The Melton Yacht Club. 

Staged by Gustav Blum. 

Henry Wilton, a Long Island realtor, is fearfully strict. Won’t 
let his grown children stay out late. Won’t have any liquor at 
the golf club. Frowns upon intimate dancing. Then he is hit 
by a taxi and loses all memory of the last twenty years. Acting 
as he did as a boy, he cuts up scandalously with the girls and 
drinks himself tight with the boys. Bumped back to normality 


he decides to be a more liberal citizen and run for congress. 


EARL CARROLL VANITIES 
(303 performances) 
Revue in two acts; lyrics and music by Grace Henry and 
Morris Hamilton; sketches by Stanley Rauh and Wm. A. Grew. 


Produced by Earl Carroll at the Earl Carroll Theatre, New York, 
August 24, 1926. 


Principals engaged— 


Julius Tannen Yvette Rugel 
Harry Delf Dorothy Knapp 
Robert Rhodes Florence Brady 
Mack and Moran Thelma White 
Charles Dale Magda de Bries 
Joe Smith Bernice Speer 
Bernard Dudley Hazel Bowman 
De Jari Bebe Stanton 
Norman Frescott Isabel Mohr 
Gilbert Wells Patterson Twins 


Staged by Earl Carroll. Dances by David Bennett, 


i see aa 
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THE GHOST TRAIN 
(61 performances) 


Mystery drama in three acts by Arnold Ridley. Produced by 
A. H. Woods and Arch Selwyn at the Eltinge Theatre, New York, 
August 25, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Richards WanthrOpicisccssjsisiesiccs cisciens cca aieteveseis/asere .-Robert Rendel 
ASTSN AW ALL EGOD x sie release Riess oldie ava iow ae ee bee BER .-.-Gypsy O’Brien 
Saul Hodgkin ..... a .-. Walter Wilson 
Charles Murdock... 
Peggy Murdock... 






--.John Williams 
-Claudette Colbert 


Miss Bourne, ....s.00crecccsesnersersccanss -. Gladys Ffolliott 
Teddie Deakin... oc c.scces fadaiailabek ofdbetavars igitietayaterrntst Mays gists Eric Blore 
PR LUeU iad CEN cle tela cfodal wip weiaye)'sal a1 chao (a, asteks-cecectuminesioy 6) aiaiey'simalsiets Isobel Elsom 
erbert Price.......< Saco 55 AAP SOOO SHS OOSE Arthur Barry 
John capa Bisteiciamersinre AR OD ARS Obes SO brs ++..--Henry Mowbray 
A EKSOM civic, oaieres cies sinteleisisiniels/cleieleie sielecnieleialsie s\elsielvivic.eis Arthur J. Wood 


Acts I, II “and III. <"Waiting-room of the” Station at Clear Vale 
Junction, Near Rockland, Maine. 
Staged by Norman Houston. 

A party of travelers, held up by a wreck, miss their train con- 
nections and are forced to spend a night in a haunted railway 
station up near Rockland, Me. The station agent tells them the 
story of the ghost train that periodically comes out of nowhere, 
rushes past the station with all lights blazing, and disappears. 
To look on it means certain death. Many eerie things happen in 
the dark, the train makes its scheduled trip and everybody is 
properly scared. Then the exposé. It is a device of crooks to 
keep the law hounds away. 


THE DONOVAN AFFAIR 
(128 performances) 
Drama in three acts by Owen Davis. Produced by Albert 
Lewis, in association with Donald Davis, at the Fulton Theatre, 
New York, August 30, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 





ATMO Veet e sees ace ed cs wi theke kin) Sieg Didhe somlgiain Solsipielere a Joseph Robison 
John Killain SEROUS Nive cf sversie7 cis) cis, os aesha) wicve.niayeielelolal e\eiets Paul Harvey 
EU GAT RAT elite aiat cloister sas elwiels, o/ae/e ate: dlp witiazeic eieiuiwieidsiwie/s(éle- Miriam Doyle 
PAV IMO OUMIS Mites chee ele rareiasc.alarai cre: nia ciaimiesn ess ole)srelalciate suk segs Niles’ Welch 
Meili p NcetM Orpen atersl craigs oie @]eVal cvs oie. «ieinvatacwisva alpiele (oie 22» Eleanor Woodruff 
WPGC Tele eots Welt veteereyetnies ci <)<1 60) 1 [esle:e,-j2/0\s leveie:exajsrstaisiotel = - Robert T. Haines 
Ben Holt ........s2esseeececeens .-.Chas. C. Wilson 
PATTIE EMO blarsteeasictiac > cin vieies 9+ .nis tleloie.4 vie.0\oia,e)e\eje ... Renita Randolph 


Beth LANSCY (a esicle <i -is eis sie 6 214 oon .e\sie.civieaieinialsislalaisieimye ate Phebe Foster 
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Neil Linsey...... RET REISE TOES CRO O WS eens Robert Hudson 
Horace Carter.... : ..-Edwin Stanley 
INS ROR eo lstateliniatele estate inl eterefalata’siatnee crate Ray Collins 
INIA Vater vsiens ea iecetelnie 6 .-Georgie Lee Hall 
Professor Donovan......ccescoscvere .--Edwin Maxwell 
Mrs. Dowd. ..0006¢ Saimcaiaintereie poten aot Seute etavenraieiees he Merle Stanton 
Dr. Morris.....eseeeeeeee siais suaiele cal okei acess oteiecais oleverd ele ais Frank Taylor 
RGD GEES esis tisia cate sree wl ereresateuas ie: Riekotncsionatay pyaip'slefetnints iere lols rors Jefferson Halt 

Acts I, IJ and III. “Tn the Library of Peter "Rankin in West- 
chester. 


Staged by Albert Lewis. 


The night the Donovans gave a dinner Jack Donovan was 
boasting of the luminosity of his turquoise ring. They turned 
out the lights to see the ring shine and when they turned them on 
Donovan was sprawled over the table dead. Some one had 
slipped the game knife between his ribs. Then it transpires that 
the ring was supposed to wield a wicked influence over women 
and several in the cast who had suffered wanted to be rid of 
the ring and its owner. One of them did the murder. But not 
any of those you most suspect. 


SERVICE FOR TWO 
(24 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Martin Flavin. Produced by A. L. 
Erlanger at the Gaiety Theatre, New York, August 30, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 





MELA eters cies etsy nin olintisseta'n/c)eie is es ee hic teve eyere ei aveceiverlem sistas Florence Fair 
SAMI ie seats care Siclicle Sissies Siesta eieatsas See Hugh Wakefield 
De eervatires atone eel pal eTain eas oie ere Noles xtajeue ntaiece Marion Coakley 
ANAL De A LA Stal novel ateveloie"erarn overeieleie aialeta erations terse trator ta ieee Grace Griswold 
Raber cr aitcrtcen ae ere m0's ielaleisia eceisin a neiwre aiere elskayplessaietuiviere «.-.-Lida Kane 
AO PAGE’. ‘sie cin» «alsieisin eis ve eis. €'vlsi9 a wiulgielaials:o\@%irieldiwiviasians's,» Ross Hertz 
BLS OVNEREEE Uo Yee vatetaeuata wine & ciclo oleae 1b oalehate etcten ere) eters eleva Edward Jephson 
CA Cis Gbirersvclter a afecst ol s\eie tive s|sieis vale aiesagareie's Caracealgemiete re aunierer Harry Neville 


Acts I, IJ and JJI.—In the Hotel Alabaster, "New York. 
Staged by B. Iden Payne. 

Sam and Edith, married in England, where Sam is the Earl of 
Bagshote, are on their way to western America. They stop at 
the Hotel Alabaster, New York. Peggy from the cinemas dis- 
covers Sam’s name on the register and that his room is next to 
hers. Having flirted desperately with him in the old days, Peg 
hopes to renew the relations, gets Sam into her room, feeds him 
Scotch, and finally turns him over to his startled bride for what 
he is, a silly old thing. 
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THE ADORABLE LIAR 
(32 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Roy Briant and Harry Durant. Pro- 
* duced by Edgar Selwyn at the 49th Street Theatre, New York, 
August 30, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


URap ert ES AE Viera cleinvs Sia\sieialaielenbeie's bats Sib ws chevs wixiocecee, Henry Stephenson 
Josephine Barry........ Stebed ataseh erarahaeeaies ate erates Mary Horne Morrison 
SFL OR AN OLS eras rey abate exais ai /e!eia w)'5 i asa lo vince’ bei elo 6 chane Selene oe Tom Wise 
OVCEr AGEN cetet easy ciérec07¥ 4/0 si eles 6 siphaceloie ies eteineieve sie elas Beatrice Blinn 
Mark Roque........0« wicteralWiehe ieleverete ul wieswieleveles eves ve William B. Mack 
Kiartth Barry's. 's¢ dees SC alprepnvich S cisia Manes aoe wie taee Dorothy Burgess 
Ta Daas iusei<'eiee-s fore! a alee \cie s/a/eyolete n\atstis/latsietatsielstetet stoves Eric Dressler 
Bani Sy ete OS sraicr a o's! Sioie cleicloleibicieie stuiel/a!ere/ei o7e\ operator aveleleceis pisiate’s Nelly Neil 


Acts I and III. Living Room of "Rupert Barry’ s Bungalow in a 
Little Florida Village. Act II.—The Girls’ Bedroom. 
. Staged by Edgar Selwyn. 

Karith Barry is 17 and incurably imaginative. Romance is her 
life, and she awaits the coming of her Sir Galahad on a white 
steed. As it happens he comes in a white auto and is a Florida 
realtor named Alan Davis. And he is more or less seriously pur- 
sued by an eager young vamp named Tansy Roque, who swears 
he has made her promises. Karith, determined to save Alan, and 
glowing with the thought that she may compromise herself, in- 
veigles him into her room at midnight, is caught and suffers sev- 
eral minor humiliations. But she gets her realtor. 


POTASH AND PERLMUTTER, DETECTIVES 


(47 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Montague Glass and Jules Eckert 


Goodman. 


Produced by A. H. Woods at the Ritz Theatre, New 


York, August 31, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Babette mime gil jais\sic. sie'e eee s/s is7e1s.0 Meihimiplebicins eee Annette Hoffman 
eninge Date ld ndatiara aigiice eislase. late nae wien iene ora-e « m.ecesere Max Waizman 
ERE tip PUM OLCSEEIF ee tarete ie ster tse sete wlelelslciele’.orel6ialerele'e) sieiate Hartley Power 
WROSICM PR OtASIE rte yaycretene lai aceite aia wraisieiaie sales tals eferg.a.s'= Mathilde Cottrelly 
SAP SUE OLAG Ear erere tea crotace altace) otejs pi sieves «ieee leve)e aise s\eisexcalls Ludwig Satz 
WMawiss rem utbersiic:c «erate: clove ate <a sislete siels/eelereisisleine Robert Leonard 
Negate aiaedevarterstareolcetevavels! satel etn laveysrerehe sos (eleiain dia*sieh.eja\in are Edwin Walter 
Georee ee Rar ier cord oe viele vs 4 0/20 slaieieje,eun/orejofatareinye Charles Gotthold 
GaN VEGA CAIN eter e chevy 6! sicva'a\ cle(eiala's\e es)e eiale sialete! sia:si4 .-.-Hope Sutherland 
Hedges..... Alsi sires sheLaiatetateielaie 9 aie) sie wiletecd ara SAE OD mo Robert Vivian 
WERENT ASO else reielotel stele eieielic.ciiese!a\« ela aunidisie. oj’ h/srw ate alata ..Brandon Peters 


LCM L HD UDO 1 sleye clos ciclele ln s'eie'eilevsialnio e.e'eie's Sails ate vaterate Harry Hanlon 
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Meth yc cries ntsis ae Pe RRR ITE RO ODO Osh .-Patricia O’Connor 
Mrs. McAdam........-. ou atetelets ae ale oe lata +...-Isabel O’Madigan 
(Qhytaehbeelot-bee terre AEG RED AO Aad SHOR SA Smee oo Allen Jenkins 
Shee seo bole el Grelets me Ae B AIG soo Sb cus ode diaanenbor Arthur Dunn 


Act I.—The Coplin Detective Agency. Act II.—Home of George 
McAdam, Nohampton, L. I. Act II1J.—The Jail at Nohampton. 
Staged by Bertram Harrison. 

Abe and Mawruss are named as executors of the Coplin De- 
tective Agency and induced to carry on the business. But the 
first jewelry robbery they investigate gets them into jail, charged 
with the possession of the gems. They talk and laugh themselves 
out of this predicament by 11 P.M. evenings and 5 P.M. matinées. 


SHE COULDN’T SAY NO 
(71 performances) 


Farce in three acts by B. M. Kaye. Produced by A. E. and 
R. R. Riskin at the Booth Theatre, New York, August 31, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Walter We tir mb ta hs steoceraca: erica aislcvoreo hres) eigry Io wo eeelo eieronaioheee Ralph Kellard 
Clisiston herr MlOuton iaisjsass cto ciesaisie elvis < wieeemirte rater cures Chester Clute 
Ailicenthinsdalesstcraccnavisssremacuitcien erasers eee Florence Moore 
AE die "BAGEL, 55 wieston aot oe Slee steniea ect ss eee Frank Beaston 
We linbia let Potters sre’: wie oc ois0eocintatonn isi sureiels atthe scene Joseph Dailey 
Matyi Sie afore ncra- storeieiatete ss soseie's sistersieeeial crane neki Helen Spring 
Hank Smith..... Pit nig) ausiniwsateratae be (oiefatevelaisie sietivatesete bales Louis Haines 
Ely SWECZCY:piaisis a's: wre isle ereletasa piste ic aie eres by as cisieleteisiettte John A. Regan 
Ezra PING psiewiacsn sl cde ie oie eee she a tee Roe Paul Porter 
AS MEL OOM EK agate ia tsi os. ole cia soo’ ae relents stayaie Sie ociacsate ele Fay Courteney 
SRR ES LOM K MAS: teiarwinca’eibiazsie loser iste Scumiriteve fica sin levee Walter Jones 
TSE OL COUR osc vinisince sisi wins cele cre base Sterela cape outst eaet rere Ollor Doyll 


Act I.—Law Office of Turnbull and Johnson, New York. Act 
iI.—Palace Hotel, Kerricksville, N. Y. Act III.—The Court Room, 
Kerricksville, N. Y. 

Staged by Rollo Lloyd. 

Alice Hinsdale, a stenographer in the office of Walter Turnbull, 
secretly leves Walter and wants to help him. While he is away 
from the office she conspires with his other friends to accept a 
breach of promise case the winning of which will mean much 
to him. She goes upstate to try the case and discovers Walter on 
the opposite side. She goes through with the burlesque trial and 
wins. Explanations fix everything. 
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IF I WAS RICH 
(92 performances) 


Play in three acts by William Anthony McGuire. Produced 
by William Anthony McGuire at the Mansfield Theatre, New 
York, September 2, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Jimmy Sterling. ....c0.cce06s --Joe Laurie, Jr. 





MAlemeye Rane cia tisie ste cite ore aie oie ao via elated eae ae IPS bite seo eee Al Ochs 
R. Murray Pembrook -Joseph Kilgour 
William Dunroy..... ... Ray Walburn 
Elizabeth McCue.. . Ruth Donnelly 
John Splevin........ aisia se eieys ...Charles Dow Clark 
Ruth Sterling..... Bre tie isi sae one ne 8 ae ETC TA Mildred McLeod 
Mirela tins stasis s s:ciels cies wieis cis\eie a ohatierayseaente Seagal one Lu ae 
Ear OldeROBETS 3c cules vient suo the Se 6s ae see ew cal clsielsiale. © G. Byron 
Beatrice Van Ness...... Dreid Gaal aeai Sas etanaseloyetanevateeacore wie Mitieed Lillard 
NE Three) GMb liay tiaias die ci ateneiois Siels a sia oeealiare Apt ostier diehh vig siden, sieutee Vola_ Price 
Palins as ese reser e Ae racers BiEIelo Coane ACR sions .----Dorothy Fenron 
WEE Sate Per GOO Ks scivece orc sic iescisietars sue. ie-ecocrein siovewscorees Isabelle Randolph 
WG Beye AUN ae cielo roo agit ca ale letararorausie eh ories cia tatein) sea oeat alate tate a May McCabe 
Geotcectnildnet iar cs ccis cunreela wide tararere salar siieoace Fred Irving Lewis 
Lieutenant Spaulding i./<ccvs ois c.0.s vim ciaie obs Conroe sie aici cle oe John T. Doyle 
Richard McDermott......... ASA ete ea ern eae are Joseph Baird 
AES UT Gets rar cioera) eraolleiale ols siaiesa| ehesacegstetovale/alinic o-cdseoneiel ais Howard Hull Gibson 


Acts ip and JII.—James Sterling’ s Apartment. Act II].—The Pem. 
brook Home on Long Island. 
Staged by William Anthony McGuire. 

Jimmy Sterling is what his friends describe as a great little 
guy, a hard-working shipping clerk at $40 a week. Ruth Sterling 
is a well-meaning wife, but extravagant. Success, she thinks, con- 
sists in tricking people into thinking you are something you are 
not. Finally she forces Jimmy to try it and he lies himself into 
a comic contact with a rich man and his society friends. When 
exposure comes Jimmy is whipped for half an act and Mrs. 
Sterling is revealed as the would-be mistress of a man she works 
for. Then they agree:to play the game of life on the level. 


SOUR GRAPES 
(40 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Vincent Lawrence. Produced by 
William Harris, Jr., at the Longacre Theatre, New York, Sep- 
‘tember 6, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


James Milburn. ......--cescccssssesesennaes Sieh erarsseieiae Frank Conroy 
WP TUIS scoiciererorela poke cielo ea vieie wiats o's orsie cine: ale aroisialermasin'e James Kearney 
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Alice Overton....... sluerdiae,oiasoi 6 Seto aeeisleeiciate miele elite eo ACen, BLady: 
John Overton ....cccsecsvscceccescscoesccescceerss JOHN Halliday 
Marjorie Lawson ....ecsecncccooss el oiel seek aera RE Ras Flora Sheffield 


Acts I, II and IIJ.—A Room in the “Overtons’ House. 


John and Alice Overton, much in love when they married, have 
grown restless and subconsciously indifferent to each other. 
James Milburn, engaged to Marjorie Lawson, both mutual friends 
of the Overtons, suddenly declares his passion for Alice Overton 
and she admits her liking for him. They agree to face Overton 
and Marjorie, confess their love, ask a release from all obligations 
and get married. The arrangement is all right with Overton, but 
Marjorie, who has given herself to Milburn, is facing motherhood. 
Learning this Milburn promptly accepts his fate and marries 
Marjorie. Which leaves the Overtons, their indifference con- 
fessed, facing an unhappy future. It is John’s suggestion that 
they try the game of pretending a love neither feels in the hope 
that the old love may be revived. Which they do. 


CASTLES IN THE AIR 
(160 performances) 
Musical comedy in three acts. Book and lyrics by Raymond 
W. Peck; musical score by Percy Wenrich; dances by John Boyle. 


Produced by James W. Elliott at the Selwyn Theatre, New York, 
September 6, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 








Jacke" Peat, REC ICE Oe Ce ore e Cem e «.++.Robert Williamson 
UMTITILC ALOK Gel overs¥a tise Sv areca a0,s\nieiaisie velar ave level gvatereinicie te Joyce White 
George Sedgwick....... Weblo Sin Viae lbs vee Hels wate e ease Allen Waterous 
Philip Rodman......... Bia wiaeis Saisie, le Mocions erovah tarde ress Stanley Forde 
Wim es OMI PATE ore c coc sins apie. dharelem ae mene aroenly Claire Madijette 
EEvielyil WC VINe 5 cnico somos hewiee cores oy dle onsen «..«Wivienne Segal 
Cote rasaiertesiixeictalate sc ats eiace Grave sisio Meiens eee ier ee Richard Farrell 
Wonmty Blatter ais piece iaisixiciaine sisson 6° Le eager esis sew Bernard Granville 
OMG SB LO tats caste a atecareitehern. Cle vavel piece eareieie cece ote :-J. Harold Murray 
Generals Stogalcs es cms iciv ccste trelvis's wis Alte elas cies te eee Walter Edwin 
TRE TMaAG UR Se fer avia ove Gee lice nate tenes idle EIS ore William Hasson 
DE hen@hancellorsr wes cite wate njsieyseere! Wetaloyse ws siete Uae es Gregory Ratoff 
Lieutenant........ .-.--Edward Gorman 
“DHEIO VeenMIRG Semi ats atts sales cm sere wreck waco sy wieelas es niee. Thais Lawton 
Batletlaneceniecte wisi, ranieon bute ak wets Mary Hutchinson 


Act I.—Evelyn’s 21 Club, Westchester. Act II].—The Castle. Act 
III.—The Rodman Garden, Westchester. August. 
Staged by James W. Elliott. 

Monty Blair and John Brown, out of college and on adventure 
bent, are touring Westchester County in a battered flivver. In- 
quiring for a roadhouse they are directed by a joker to a private 
society club, where Monty, being a cutup, introduces John as the 
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exiled prince of Latavia. The boys don’t fool Philip Rodman 
any, but when his rich ward, Evelyn Devine, evinces an interest 
in John, after she has indicated a fancy for title hunting, Rodman 
decides to rent a Latavian castle and speed the false romance to 
cure her. In Latavia, with everything ready for the exposure and 
arrest of John, he turns out to be a real prince after all, and later 
there is much joy and merrymaking. 


WHAT’S THE USE 
(9 performances) 
Comedy in four acts by Pauline Fain. Produced by Fain Pro- 
ductions, Inc., at the Princess Theatre, New York, September 
6, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 






NETS AMG SDEES ar steiens aisle ici vet © eiatale ces isienlere ay wae ',..-Dora Kashinsky 
Mrs: Brown: 2... 0.215% OAR RGM OEIC) EMA BEE tO Eleanor Warren 
TRG ta wi Gavia SE t Ducts, a osaseita scr emeLoee alerataral eee tayo ele s\@iwim ie iota Sern Yvonne Manon 
IVIg SANG tAS arate. oro ouala: svetelere assis wrens o eisvovewie aie lntelare ears Herman Hershberg 
ylcegiae Souler nna OU ate Carat inde als ieghto meses ohare Cisksieleaepaae ee Helen Gropper 
WM elt jaina SACI Fo ataccie chara rcials pte lsain: ©) wieieaieip’ sla ove wipse lknie* Harry R. Irving 
ag aleas usec Sas sists Lillian Shrewsbury 

ce MesonarG Salonen so ale o/s vs ails oa Seid aes aiea reese Santos Orteaga 


Withey Ane Gtk Gas ran can oon ADO AER EE IO air eeo ar Edna Mink 
Acts I, III and I1V.—Mrs. Ginsberg’s Flat on ‘Washington Heights. 
Act Il.—Dr. Salen’s Apartment. 
Staged by Argyle Campbell. 
William Salen marries Rita Ginsberg and treats her something 
fierce until the play’s end, when he brings her a thousand dollars 
and announces that not only has he invented a new dance that is 


a riot, but that he also owns a night club. 


NO TRESPASSING 
(23 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by John Hunter Booth. Produced by 
Hassard Short at the Sam H. Harris Theatre, New York, Sep- 
tember 7, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Edythe. Warten) .iislseis ¢ccscisis oesictie vein vias o's eeces JOSEDMING Drake 
Pom Widdemer.. <i. sss. RoI aera wl cra eteun are tatn etapa eienn W. E. Lawrence 
(GAGE MO WATE terscere cicre cca olae) ele ace ialeiahs wise) Cain elece ....Diantha Pattison 
Gilera V AUD CIN re crtea ea ea «oles cla oi: ¢; 022) 4 sist tiovela. stele, shee oie Edwin Nicander 


Carol Widdemer,. cc cic. cece ces ccceessccwcnwscnees ...Juliette Day 
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Téaloe\ CEN Ase a CIACRS oe IC ORTOS Soeaae tor soveccccssscsssvessstay Johnson 
Tackle PEUCSAales- 2.5.5 02\s,1e cs heie emenere ete eae erent ote Charles Ritchie 
IBASSEEE.. SG s.6 a'5'e Dea teyatstece es aicieisherareietersiaieleteteletera seeeeeseees Basil Smith 
BOD SELLS Witt <raiets ices «cold elovers pais alee oe SB eakic SOG seeeee- Nicholas Joy 
David Druce........ nictads ota eters eietalcratenpintaee esse cee assell Hicks 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Long Island ‘Home of the Hewitts. 
Staged by Hassard Short. 

Bob Hewitt, meeting his old college mate, David Druce, on 
Broadway, invites him to spend the week-end at the Hewitt place 
down Long Island. David is a minister specializing in saving the 
souls of savages. The week-enders, full of cocktails, politely bait 
David, and Zoe Galt, most attractive of the unattached vamps, 
wagers she can bring about his fall by Monday. Her summer 
house campaign failing, Zoe invades David’s sleeping rooms, and 
fails again. Then she denounces him as a churchly cheat, only 
to sue for his pardon next afternoon and ask him to marry and 
reform her. Which he, being in love, agrees to do. 


QUEEN HIGH 
(332 performances) 
Musical comedy in three acts. Book by Laurence Schwab and 
B. G. De Sylva; music by Lewis E. Gensler; lyrics by B. G. De 


Sylva. Produced by Laurence Schwab at the Ambassador 
Theatre, New York, September 8, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 






WB OS SS) OMG a ctie ore oi sitelwit- oltre. ale Rewaie eee +eeeee--Charles Ruggles 
Ceous er Nei PPO ares: ciaicinks ss eiae a sieininasers musiecmintel oisnsictve Frank McIntyre 
RICH AL TORUS =:or-.n tere Wwieie'cinlcs erie slatesie a ve eieieteieke Clarence Nordstrom 
Uitte che reras sue. wigs teia ois sete Re eos oe Meee .....Edwin Michaels 
Perry Vauderitolt:. sei «:<9\e\e o'pcie eielsisid olsvs s\shete Hy aera John Rutherford 
Bally@Nethle tons otidie:s\¢ sce w nice wicls aiais oe cis Sal earn eRe Mary Lawlor 
Mrs: Nelite: Nettleton’) .°./!c..00ate ae ein cies ahamsterelerels Helen Carrington 
BOT ER COME OCs aiurelsix craks cis a cratic see crcinlatsens sr alavereisidie es apes iste Luella Gear 
Coddles... eeeceeceoee+-Gaile Beverly 
Patricia. Be liistasiencs atric’ saleteievalersialsceis Bre Serer meine pete Odea 
IRSEE Sorin epaicre Ge osvein ci cicleca cioid nis isis in eraieiatecn «aioe Riocacieicees Barbara Grace 


Act I.—The Showroom of the Eureka Novelty Co. Acts II and 
IJI.—The Westchester Home of the Nettletons. 
Staged by Edgar McGregor and Sammy Lee. 

T. Boggs Johns and George Nettleton, being associated in the 
garter and novelty business, quarrel and agree to leave the deci- 
sion as to which shall run the business for a year to poker hands 
dealt cold. The loser, during the same period, must serve the 
winner as butler. Nettleton wins and Boggs is the comic butler 
for the next two acts. 
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NUMBER 7 
(37 performances) 
Drama in three acts by J. Jefferson Farjeon. Produced by Earl 
Carroll at the Times Square Theatre, New York, September 8, 
1926. 


Cast of characters— 









Hidde Scott occ sneer e ce veccewvees se eclesesinees William Gregory 
Gilherte Bondy ces cm cvcxercraters oviv ocive viclesiere cis slaceins See J. W. Austin 
eniiere sore eracte Bl alias gic\ sbatarsuetnaiere’ blaicictars wialars Harry McNaughton 
MR OSOHA CEOV ioiaicidavelere out store qhekoraicrsiel ove che alsteeue stamens Lois Meredith 


BORE G) on REO CUA GODIC DU Ione rons SUNOS om Borneman Eden Gray 
..-Austin Fairman 


Brant.. .- Reginald Barlow 


Ackroyd. .. Marshall Vincent 
SINC yaon ates ichore: pences aloialahelaverel etieieeieteielcnwronere s\ svete sial't-sis%ele SeeNaees Fred Eric 
_ Acts I, IT and I1I.—In an Untenanted House During a Thick Fog, 
in London. 


Staged by Earl Carroll and Henry Stillman. 


Gilbert Fordyce, investigating the mysterious goings on at the 
house known as No. 7, finds Ben, a comic sailor, loitering in the 
street and forces him into the house as a suspect. On the second 
floor they find a corpse, and before they are able to round up 
the band of crooks using the place as a get-away rendezvous, they 
have many wild experiences beloved of those auditors who squeal 
easily. 


TWO GIRLS WANTED 
(324 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Gladys B. Unger. Produced by John 
Golden at the Little Theatre, New York, September 9, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Manianria lt letiarasts.c/siecc-o «icles ois.sieleleieisie's aisins veeeee-Nydia Westman 
Saray MN Pei tet wi cuersauclorssie cintete siesaiehe nis lexaseveva a erase Charlotte Denniston 
Mrsi-Goek< oi0.. 00. iAP RCI MCLE IOC OIDLILC DU Petree ae ee May Duryea 
IGDICKE) A0iy ole NEN eae Nn C1 ELD aE ND Gb eb iDE fy CR IRI OL a RUE Mary Philips 
INUrva amy eter leet a astorelete ae pieip aie recis leo «ia telsiielarp & oie Beverly Sitgreaves 
tae CLAION ia: ohovaicletoley Vial sso o'4 4s ail PoC co: oP ole oro oa eral che vats Grace Menken 
DI CSHEEVVGRIS HE lier ciaxsvantialelaicie os) acgievaicieieseie) dees Wola laietece William Hanley 
Ve ney or pial le (od b Ara OIG DDO DIP OR GUM Ee In ODS AIC IIIa Herbert Saunders 
Palin ea nCocksaty-\eletaais wisareidicalaces\s wlelslslnreture.s's pjeleie ems Frank Monroe 
MEO WER CERISE Best, COMBE A OD RODD DR ROTIO ODO ORR mice ar -Charles Laite 
IVE ete ligest ovate obs te rors toai ct cliche oles ore aiai's' afalinlie eiciat's when ie se afore James C. Lane 
AON A RSE BEC ecb OI ATI Oe Ore ICO ere are John Humphrey 


Act I.—Bedroom of Marianna and Sarah Miller at Mrs. Gock’s 
Rooming House and the President’s Room in the Office of the Han- 
cock Equipment Company. Act II.—Mrs. Delafield’s Country Home, 
Ardsley, N. Y. : 

Staged by Winchell Smith. 
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Marianna and Sarah Miller are in New York, living in a cheap 
rooming house and cooking their breakfasts in their trunk. Mari- 
anna is a stenographer and Sarah a clerk. Marianna meets and 
loves Dexter Wright, a broker, and when she learns that he is 
engaged to Edna Delafield is so hurt she agrees to go with Sarah 
and accept a job in a Westchester home, she to be second girl and 
Sarah the cook. It happens to be the home of Dexter Wright’s 
fiancée, and Marianna has an unhappy time of it until she is able 
to help Dexter through a business crisis and learns that he never 
loved Edna anyhow. 


NAUGHTY RIQUETTE 
(88 performances) 
Musical comedy in two acts. Book and lyrics by Harry B. 
Smith; adapted from the German of R. Schanzer and E. Welisch. 


Produced by the Messrs. Shubert at the Cosmopolitan Theatre, 
New York, September 13, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 











WAM CL OULG Gy ctw sive oteseusiws Ga p's, 6 pranere erates diet alecn a Wel einierseisccs Walter Armin 
ION OISe Ea SME ies Adee clelisie cove arcu sae e George A. Schiller 
Olarisse saainciw as vas ate he Gears AME Re reas Abeletele:e ...-Audrey Maple 
MRE SROTU NEC EVAGEES oats mate arpinke orainieta cece s-e:ain cialeie clemson et Alexander Gray 
SORES GRRE 5 ROO COROT PIE C TROIS Co ChOTR EEE Connie Emerald 
BNE ELE Seercrertyn mie lee ree rota fae vole ere coie ie ie cele ate tare orero sateRTaTe Lenoria Spiro 
SERGODH TET WELO BE clei foe a\a:0 © sso n si 0:6) 5.54 sua arcel pista aves Ure Stanley Lupino 
FANG OU Giaccone ews PII TORRE TOOL CAI SO ee Joseph Spree 
ARTE ETE DIE Valle ciceets orc eos ciate Sale ia ata’ er ately Ae ere Sie see ATE Mitzi 
UianesDe Soucy: ic siewie ie ois sic since Saschegnle eaaeielemere azorate Mary Mariowe 
DY apo cievstckosse.a\s.n'a cca woah deeb aie ahora toric home Wh iarcavniethes Oliver Hagan 
Mausele st teem ences dhe feleretsusieiste pice RNS A Sort Peter Hawley 
AUSSIE Ie wre ava. es eialo's (a, aie'o axu'e asciajuie'sigiensiycotare:biein tists Edward Basse 


....Oliver Hagan 
...Joseph Spree 
..-Walter Armin 


Lord Dillington. 
Maitre d’Hotel. 
Prof. DuBose. . 


Dean aoe cassie .. Sylvan Lee 
dglin aatieneeke ss. ..Jane Moore 
Colonel Latour....... Oliver Hagan 
WAP CAMO LOG lorena ots telnet ose] nievave ec: ele esis erie acess. 6 sieretelele) gle Peter Hawley 


Act I.—Central Telephone Exchange, Paris. Acts II and III.— 
Lounge of the Hotel Sunbeam, Near Monte Carlo. 
Staged by J. J. Shubert. 

Riquette Duval, telephone operator, needs money quickly to 
send her sick brother to the seashore. To get it she agrees to act 
as the “fire screen” for Gaston Riviere, who wants to carry on 
with Clarisse La Fleur, a married woman. Riquette will pretend 
to be Gaston’s travelling companion to divert suspicion from 
Clarisse. At Monte Carlo, however, Gaston discovers that it is 
Riquette he loves, and finally gets the thought over to her in a 
couple of songs. 
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HENRY’S HAREM 
(8 performances) 
Farce comedy in three acts by Fred Ballard and Arthur Stern. 
Produced by The Playshop, Inc., at the Greenwich Village 
Theatre, New York, September 13, 1926. 


The Haremers— 





VEAP ERR Mae efter e as Said an siniata yo vie oe acre ia a8iae'cile a piwate eierare Joan Storm 
DISUSE He ec ciate s a7 alo.t Vs deja. Blo nw albin eictd udaleveteias Oras Belle Green 
Polly Ruth MacMullen 
Edith ..-Beatrice Loring 
1g POC ae oA ele eA a eee SIE Pine © ab SE ie pate Al Roberts 

NH. +» live Reeves-Smith 
EW Soe Sicha sites Ae Mie MAD ei a one A ka lec ree ain Je agen hed Earl Mayne 
Jimmie ar ero ates o shee chet dteteee Wiein: sie wa eae ohn Lewis 
WR ANSE Gs eas Sige sicknio stele ie binin viore's rice dies oeeleins oe ace visiele ane urt Payne 
PETES? Se 5 Sn pe Oi Te li ee mE Dele PORE ay SNe Oe ee Albert Ward 
CABCT. Pe xce ce 5 i AA Ie PI i DOA seshe eee ae Edwin Vickery 
RAINEY wsiplata pa > 2p ple opialpoinlarabied a> <1, splp wialals.na\sia .-.- Robert McCarthy 


Acts I, II and III  Verry’ s Harem, Atlantic City. 


Henry has promised father that he will not marry until his 
three sisters are provided with mates. Falling in love with Ann, 
Henry wants to get married, and to hurry off the sisters gives a 
sort of engagement party, stimulates the interest of the visiting 
prospects by serving punch and finally tricks everybody into being 
engaged to somebody. 


JUST LIFE 
(79 performances) 


Drama in three acts by John Bowie. Produced by Jacob Op- 
penheimer at the Henry Miller Theatre, New York, Sept. 14, 
1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Wie CHaker al sie piece ceimis cleo sie ciate oketathatpioreite aia aca is aie Vivian Tobin 
Dice Melos aa as sp. cdec Sew -«nneie Malatels ciaciaig ce a eae Norman Foster 
RROMEUE AAOUGURI ule ote SE aie aivize'vo'o la ola'o.o 4 o'¥ 0 v0'e'e"e\d Boyd Marshall 
BURRS SURI oe cist alg at olla sida) pe te owidn ale ape ce Adwisis elegten Jane Burby 
CePA AS eee te eae gral oe x ging mavieisa € o6* 3: Clyde Fillmore 
SGTACE ANOFLON « ocalenasiene + pede fee casen pe crsvcesease Ethel Wilson 
Florence Silsby........ siewsaiasse ence regmes sslee ene = tris Elaine Ivans 
BTU CSE Ae e oe = cine dees coco falas 2 O Azie'w aie oss Franklin Parker 
Madame Bernice Chase, cies cc -cceccsvewscccics Marjorie Rambeau 
OUDES ater ie haste tb debldecdide x 26 #30 me or aieis cs (Meide James A. Boshell 
Eileen Hier..... Fae pink tee awe onte.2'e * Pare aidnaeein ade Lea Penman 
Wises ASCE Se aialeecicn + ble sic 6 o'r 0:22 o eia'ele dp a\aiule ale eiviestelalaa Mary Wall 


Acts I, II and IIIl.—Drawing Room in the Park Avenue Apart- 
ment, New York, of Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Chase. 
Staged by Oscar Eagle. 
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Mme. Bernice was once “the mocking bird of the century,” 
but her voice went back on her and she settled down to Park 
Avenue domesticity with her husband, her daughter and her 
pearls. Husband cheated and Mme. Bernice sold the pearls to 
keep him out of jail. Then she went back to singing in the 
cheaper London concert halls. Returning home unexpectedly, she 
discovers her husband wrapped in the arms of his secretary and 
her daughter more or less on the loose. She divorces husband, 
sees daughter married and goes back to her operatic career. 


COUNTESS MARITZA 
(318 performances) 


Musical play in three acts. Book and lyrics from the original 
of Julius Brammer and Alfred Grunwald by Harry B. Smith; 
music by Emmerich Kalman. Produced by the Messrs. Lee and 
J. J. Shubert at the Shubert Theatre, New York, September 18, 
1926. 


Cast of characters— 








INeponittle. jcaistes ois etna ie nvittere a etote eicterars i evecdassis se ATthir ROSeTE 
Count Tassilo Endrody Walter Woolf 
Bela Torek ae -Louis E. Miller 
ER SSHELGw ors cis) sscete cei s Abie es ate .-Hugh Chilvers 
Lazlo......2200 ...Arthur Geary 
BONIS T1 dai evoieia/ayes vials elaieree alelaceveatatalere elsiejeysueletaxsieie it ere ein varerencie Odette Myrtil 
LCRA srcteiemcalela versie io meme eat ates wicatestere wale leteis ei ele iaiere Nat Wagner 
SO CIA AINE Mero tatetetersta- viele Te vereies a otetero acelnve iraleratoteinicicisieretteee cs Frank Sinnott 
PAD GO ee oie caus a cle ois ele abeeteee ate A AO IO EO eae Harry K. Morton 
Countess Maritza..........+-.+.0- aiclaicistsren ers seeeees¥vonne D’Arle 
Pianeta reaicletnie tel eba e areiensinisue ave aisles ainrelsie Narr TOOTS Vivian Hart 
PEGE ROP ULESCIL S| -calitsiece os wistiy ne resiaice eerie seeee--- George Hassell 
NIE St MO MICET CW iis.s a niesleinig/sisi 6's ee alate a aceteleielgia: ciate arcane’ C. H. Tolman 
Baron Koloman Szupan........-e00% Seimei alee eles sates Carl Randall 
Bredavi tsa acter oe sic aster eh eee eee eehakis Marjorie Peterson 
Princess Bozepa Klopensheim...........ccesecseees Florence Edney 


Prologue—Grand Salon in the Chateau of Count Tassilo Endrody. 
Act i.—Garden of Countess Maritza’s Chateau in a Balkan State. 
Acts II and III.—Drawing Room of Countess Maritza’s Chateau. 

Staged by J. J. Shubert. : 

Count Tassilo loves the Countess Maritza, but hesitates to tell 
her so for fear she will think him a fortune hunter. He stoops to 
conquer her by seeking a job as her overseer. Together they 
revel in duets and stolen love confessions until the countess grows 
suspicious as well as jealous and sends Tassilo away. When she 
discovers the truth about him she calls him back. 
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BROADWAY 
(332 performances) 


Cast of characters— 


BNC heI MCR EIS Seta! acters sdinia'e\e claca crea: sia ate tsctie a eis Fislocinieaes Paul Porcasi 
Roy shane csi oes ue Male Hee Ke ees SGC ACCRA OC -Lee Tracy 
EE Race icin oe cs sew e esc e ren sceccectnesscesess Clare Woodbury 
WKA PICs sresysrsieteis.e MEIC CORDS DUOC TAC Ee Oromo s Ann Preston 
BVOC Sa ee aere elas eral, abe c tel o\sletele's cinplunbrecenerate Joseph Spurin-Calleia 
wie feo gs)s eae ee ea Eh Ree ear iba any UB ere al 4 Mildred Wall 
SL CUV ots creuthe CREE IO ROC TCRADIR ROL RPI ERIE Seciic sees rr rp ater Edith Van Cleve 
Peailerrcracs. ss Re lateret tosis istwsartlcai sare’ secs teres nist atarelnle eieverats Eloise Stream 
GESCe Siete cose news! SES ROLE REN eh PDE tte Pine afl avonate Molly Ricardel 
UNIAN catalan oan o See tae Mee a Ta ec StIT Ie a ore MI eke eae as ia nieharele Constance Brown 
BOTT ae NL OOIE ce oislers Rva's's min obo Ric tla eee Saleen ree aan eee Sylvia Field 
LOVE OTAGO AM oof ote pai tisha crete ele ciarelct ors alee ese We wilalalarelerete Robert Gleckler 
DV Oper ae tree oe sotere atataVeiai a etersie ol Sararel ahaa velatnreieretcd Henry Sherwood 
SOPOLK Feel OMID SOLE sei ie ioe, Sraialarasers sek cishe ee eee Oiae eon otaiees William Foran 
FECA TE tN WAL Stara aie oid ctalay ole saveretas 6 He oie woke eerete aoelntaBieiene ayers John Wray 
Dan McCorn........ Ri cutareraimclecie sin sates Sol rire eet Thomas Jackson 
Benny..... arayereteleimietavarctzcaletele! sieve, essen) save: aiearbis s¥aet a taiery Frank Verigun 
AEE yaoterstetenio ve oie sisi alale aie taldieiaiste sivie =e sieinisre eceialereta aie Millard Mitchell 
AYU HOGG DOS DOCS ONO Er SDRC ODORS OARS Onn G Roy R. Lloyd 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Private Party Room of the Paradise 
Night Club, New York City. 
Staged by Philip Dunning and George Abbott. 


See page 32. 


KEPT 
(11 performances) 


Cast of characters— 

Ruby vim siesre onith ee ait iilat leven emer ayaceiern wiels «sees. Emma Wise 
SAN El RAEN eee erasauctor clare iaielvvasei alle oie: acnin(ateisrere aiaace wceie'a,e ore Jack Bennett 
PEP AT OIEMINTIBSO Mata niet evala cieteicve Diciore «io ieioroie a wieiniate aise rele aie Edgar Henning 
Lucille Manion.............2eecccce rece cc ccceroeee Valerie Valaire 
PEL eUMn AW Eat erat a ae eoel el dials: cheers, v vlad ealarnie ae wlevaus x\svece queen Marie Curtis 
INTER Vai U SE lintel svete cele] ol wei evallave ais. n's/0/016-9, 4m aisia'e)eip a. ccefeleit Minnie Dupree 
BVIcer OTM SNOT UOLI arr yy vlaveionatal aise alts ows, oi-aah sie seuste lavloie sik aes) grates be Lenita Lane 
Worman Eemdiersomire sive see a's clase acy hecoieln'e s cise eile Robert Williams 
rate MAGI ace ele are idhale clei 41.0 c5a 0. 6in, 4:41 a1 osolislnss! si s.s 010 ole, 0jelelele Philip Heege 
Viera IRODUMS slate adavcinreiseratar ec oo ahs aieudi si eteiuie. nlp: cceieieceseiel/ olel al ereieuale Zola Talma 
Frederic J. Norton. ........0s+2-208 a eigtacewieliers/aiaiclaiata Edmund Elton 

ANCL a thot oi etealictaya ter olejatejnia: oie 0)sio/s!'eluleve niwiese +eeeeeee+Dorothy Estabrook 


Rae I.—Old Colonial Tae Danbury Corners. Acts II and IIl.— 
Norman’s Apartment, New York City. 
Staged by Ira Hards. 
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Drama in three acts by Philip Dunning and George Abbott. 
Produced by Jed Harris at the Broadhurst Theatre, New York, 
September 16, 1926. 


Comedy in three acts by Pierre Gendron. Produced by Cham- 
berlain Brown at the Comedy Theatre, New York, September 
ie 1926: 
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Netty Estel, come upon trying days in her middle years, is 
living in an old ladies’ home when she finds Norman Henderson 
drunk and badly injured in an automobile smash-up. She nurses 
him back to sobriety and consciousness and when he proposes that 
she let him adopt her as a mother she agrees and goes happily to 
live with him in New York. All goes well until Norman gets 
drunk again and throws Netty out of his apartment at the sug- 
gestion of his mistress, Vera Robins. They are two kept women, 
insists this sweetheart, but only one of them is earning her keep. 
Sober again, Norman begs his way to Netty’s forgiveness. 


SCOTCH MIST 
(16 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by Patrick Hastings. Produced by The 
Dramatists’ Theatre, Inc., at the Klaw Theatre, New York, Sep- 
tember 20, 1916. 


Cast of characters— 


Preddie Lansing. s:s:6 sie cieie'sisic ssielslve e'ecaatGu bambino kate David Tearle 
MAT Ya CN VETS) scsi p smite iw sloucteaier Wa lv allele ole eleteiels) sinters Rosalinde Fuller 
SEER Wie och aietes vba toe cove iayc atohiaveier a wer stavaielie, everetavecaree hcoietate Lorna Lawrence 
VICE nr ctota sole sini s SES Sera an oe OCS DOO naan s Audrey Ridgwell 
Teer ANOS Bas th es Siw tacc cla c ne cataiboos ane cble ta phalectuoys Srevale Harold Webster 
ovat ham VV AtCCROUSE'::<c> vvscoisisie a 'oisce)biace ove) olo/at ol Sista ayome totes Percy Moore 
ee AWSOME ICT VELS a csiesioitwicial em slnictpieie mreaiore alevevelarnicasieke aie Fred Tiden 
gL Sg ath RSE NERS HEE RCE RCO AEN ROO CL on ae Billy Hedges 
Pawsd@amnpellscc cress eis Siorein den a sitivra a 6 soe eae ei ele iclanktels Philip Merivale 
ECU ZADOED Ns oo: oiwle. Gos &-ascdais-aieiava lee mhaisieie pine sts © clvistercia aerareim Carrie Glenn 


Act I.—In Sir Lawson Denvers’ House, London. Acts II and 
Iii.—The Castle at Kinlochie, Scotland. 
Staged by Edward Childs Carpenter. 

Mary, loved by Sir Lawson Denvers and David Campbell, 
chooses Sir Lawson and some time later, growing restless at home, 
regrets she had not taken David. Teasing David into paying 
some attention to her, he attacks her in his Scotch castle, turning 
over the lamp and bringing the matter to an issue. Which in the 
end leaves Mary without either a husband or a lover. 


THE RAMBLERS 
(289 performances) 


Musical comedy in two acts. Book by Guy Bolton, Bert 
Kalmar and Harry Ruby; lyrics and music by Bert Kalmar and 





Musical comedy in a prologue and two acts. 
music by Eddie Dowling and James Hanley. Produced by A. 
L. Erlanger at the Knickerbocker Theatre, New York, September 
20, 1926. 
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Cast of characters— 


INGtirenPiclde ie hac dee oka auch sod hw Lada rata oe pee oes Norma Gallo 
Piaehe PEIRO stare states Seco een ciniee bei cise che eae William E. Browning 
SL ATEC LON se oretatc a deel Maree ats wis, ave Wee Deca secs o's ee En Horton Spurr 
Poe Small Me cir olvie c bislete ase areeavste ltieeeo mealies Lloyd Pedrick 
SAT Eeuiceteas pie Ver a arias wast ares iel teow iat S'S 56s bot ce acs) SO ee eee aac eR Eleanor Dawn 
INSTR Ges all Te Sonica crete Alcs eA PRET ME Ae eee eee Te Pe oar William Sully 
Carter sits ase ct. ORTDAET A oP IORES, i Naeo hae ealeratl Ween bletag Alfred Watson 
Dapper Dadiar wor stace Oe owe a tia bee seaeens wae eee Richy Craig, Jr. 
WGI INVIEM coe uses in Selicgciuvie os ke brs Setaee a alseee eae Ruth Tester 
EPA emot eam sters suckled wien snc eee sibaes So Sede eos Winefride Verina 
BGteA NEGO Oe etait Sts ore Peis ota eh oe ae Se oe Nita Jacques 
Prof. Cunningham.,... 2 PONT CR ar SCRE SE | tos RRR ES Ce Bobby Clark 
SparlOwis. 5 <i. ee a cant Soe oie stead SMe ee EAS REE Paul McCullough 
onal each ere Siicter ctw eiais Gielats niu we, Mate vie cole wtaeete Blaine Cordner 
dB thyets ilrattamonverc' sires. o eves @sieleess aie ences nica oie a Ses iatos Jack Whiting 
Marti © Mester teen enetcicie cis inter sele vise Lie ecoeotn weieie ewe See Marie Saxon 
Baring: MArstaleis sre ier isis ais ae pa ws Cees wi hon a ec win aan Georgia O’Ramsey 
PEDO SEAGER oc cieraretes wala ela verateior oi a eaniarnOure hetero erste oli gerale Henry Permane 
Abid PB eltioit 2 2205 etre. stelaia cia si hee Bo arora sve erence Marguerite Murray 
BOOP C CEN e terns « secnols toss cies io te aie Bicine Saree Tints sealer John Klendon 
Cissien@ Heatntr, 275). sce eine etes trae Dee ee Rass so ales Bonnie Murray 


Act I.—At Tia Juana and Beverley Hills, California. Act LI.— 
“On the Lot” at Fanny Furst’s Movie Studio at Hollywood. 
Staged by Philip Goodman. 


HONEYMOON LANE 
(317 performances) 


Cast of characters— 


Marty Browitos <otisbod iuss vdaallbeweecece tas hewe ava a bathine: Magom 





Ruth Adams..... Scions ee re tana cbse Ra leon, Sate Mists uate 'e% (evens "Martha Morton 
PL GHG Ye WCE erere oe Sigievelsiele ovo 8 sei e'tis/o Ses oie Wa aceherera™ slnie Johnny Marvin 
Tim ‘Murphy oi. space ete ire cor i opewe dae Pig eae Eddie Dowling 
Ola ASCO det tarataihieiaa slat ssis 6 owls 5.s/s sini ei winlis eum ela 2 te George Pauncefort 
Wed Kleing sce UEC Prete aa Rutoartbiele a ete eo wae R Al Sexton 
BitHel  Paeksom cis etccarsicvereia aie Gly «vials ies eet eucaceie aie ..Florentine Gosnova 
VALE Wr AVS encte stature siscelelelnic’e\ o's cele Scoiel@ie «ate Wi gassee sate Gordon Dooley 
Blorence O' Denishawn ...-. 20.5 cee.0csewes Florence O’Denishawn 
UD yatsteheant a Rey ale 55 Ae) aaa Re er Siena CMCC SiC OOO Worthe Faulkner 
Gita tion Waster) sci ciis wicca cts elcieis c cspiete leieserete der stants) ai ce Jerre McAuliffe 
ME QING CICLO Ses cra ernerererla crane ive iciaitue siete aia anessieles exe-aleleney viateucrs John McAvoy 
Pisny, sletcelerpe sieves alc alsjcce\ vaca icie co: s eiaia'n ein, eretsrara ater sieiaielel sla sine Kate Smith 
BBY OngE Ec eau cee ems eae eco aia’ old at epalie al ale iniedtinr » aadpersrete Dick Wheaton 
A Passenger........ RG ol crrctesra ak laas ager al eiheval es mutate Alyce Johnstone 


Wes. INielkioam es cles oe sets 'e A OSAP On Cn Mme Ane Josie Intropodi 
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Harry Ruby. Produced by Philip Goodman at the Lyric Theatre, 
New York, September 20, 1926. 


Cunningham and Sparrow outwit both the authorities and their 
librettists along the Mexican border at Tia Juana. 


Book, lyrics and 
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Addie...... Vmicisiorsibie ataeibia. selenite .+-.--Adelaide Seaman 
Mazie Buck......... : ~Helyn Eby-Rock 
JESSIO. 00. ccc c ence rc cen cere c sre seeseucterceeetcscncs Ivy Palmer 
GO SSCATID c, « cores a vie ou s1onWiw/s ie) eirre wie avers, olmtolelslelelsielcialalete!s)siece Leo Beers 
The Boss.. .Bernard Randall 
Patrick Kelly ..D. J. Sullivan 
Flsie soc ccrecas oc See es ate os Brocere wis ia peieteieiaisrelstire oteters pies Ethel Allys 
PEEL I EEL (so wieraliearosolarelainibeveecouece tevminte oreahpskUetoteas ier tetete eae Edith Sheldon 


Prologue—Exterior of Mary Brown’ s Home, Canningville, Pa. Act 
I.—The W. H. Kleinze Pickle Factory, Canningville, Pa. Act Il.— 
Back Stage and Round About a Theatre. 

Staged by Edgar MacGregor. 

Tim Murphy hoped to marry Mary Brown back in their old 
home town, but Mary was dead set on going on the stage. In 
New York she makes her way through the chorus of a musical 
comedy and Tim comes on just in time to save her from a flesh 


hound or two. 


FANNY 
(63 performances) 
Melodramatic comedy in three acts by Willard Mack and David 
Belasco. Produced by David Belasco at the Lyceum Theatre, 
New York, September 21, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


“Doggie” Davis Bice, Sisvevaceiaic mip oie eiehets arsilefnvclelatwinle eteiatarars Francis Pierlot 
PPMP ty se0 RAZZ Sielolszece!sisitaie ir sie eielals'/s-a'eleleleleis) eters Spencer Charters 
fee While. Dinddistetriccetaielere Scie eieiet oie tolsve wiidietatererereietane Louis Mason 
oe ME uae sic ieiaJaverc, avers loret thers orale crate ietaiv mi niustesereicuieli ale Warren William 
nee Seca! Wiaiaistare opie iateinid Gone lela crea Chase cieye arate ee Cromwell 
Bee Wa Ao IcIO OCLC RE OME Cau IO POLAIG PGES Oe amuel S. Lee 
Medals eet 1S ENS (0 LAS 3 Cheacrioe arn Moree George pherwooe 
OEE asso tbinc rete aria eaicce mics iaie Weg om DULwier eres amine els ibiet uth Dayton 
MASS seal 9 VE CIA OZ cate w raio's 0. a/o/aie's calar'slave aaboateishe i eteie eeacace Jane Ellison 
Air Pig eee AMM ate ers wee caiviele “cccfals divi crore iekdin ip: eaaiemsernekelete ace Fannie Brice 


Acts I, IJ and IJi.—The Living- room of David Mendoza, Late Pro- 
prietor of the XY Ranch, Near Horse Blanket, Arizona. 
Staged by David Belasco. 

Fanny Fiebaum, serving the philanthropic Miss Leah Mendoza 
as companion and friend, foils a would-be robber band in Arizona. 
Miss Leah’s brother has hidden $60,000 on his ranch and then 
died. The chief robber finds the money, but before he can get 
away with it Fanny has introduced him to herself as a Yiddish 
sap who takes it right away from him, money, belt and every- 
thing. 
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YELLOW 
(135 performances) 
Melodrama in three acts by Margaret Vernon. Produced by 
George M. Cohan at the National Theatre, New York, September 
21, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Hotel Porter; at N.Y. Hoteles. ccc ce ceseecess «»+-eJoseph Guthrie 
Pape OAR CCT a ic atnils ofa alel.siln: ale ie roieleluiciore tus Siew aise ee Chester Morris 
HoteleWatter cat Ni. Ywilotels scses « ccckaass cea cou tues Jose Rivas 
SOD libgeetre sieae al aces oievsa iesollcielatels ase 5/6 oa ere pisiele sin einiessieet ene Selena Royle 
Wide ke OGOm poms 6S ieee ia cies Mae's accw ais oe oes Misra Hale Hamilton 
Jen Wilkes..... REE NN SO OPI Ay ST Marjorie Wood 












WD aasve WIA PATA aie iotojesesnyp ci sinveln's ciele’«i0/«idiniojesa/etawleiv.ciaicie sare Shirley Warde 
Jimmy Wilkes.... ++-+..-opencer Tracy 
Thomas W. Sayre. ..Frank Kingdon 
Mrs. Sayre....... .-..Jane Wheatley 
Maul secs tatersro-acers : . Richard Freeman 


Donaldson..... -.. Daniel Pennell 


Garrior Willitatisr. = ss sien cnsvas sues sinc toe sialon .... Eva Cassanova 
Nee lle sie actstotin& cisietslenve oil ciiearsceie AGT HEE AAS RS Martin Malloy 
Mrispector: Grawey, os) amietiaie ete ntalers wile pia ate aie sicleie Harry Bannister 
NEOUS ity etic toxcieraiaeais Gra che wigae sears tase rors sis ay arpie edie fasion oes H. Paul Ducet 
PigarettenGanl, 5 tsa. cuttuicti se noaless os trasertiys Bicrea a We awatoler one Mary Meehan 
WPA ELI EO Von larainsat scare a5 ieee! suet ninie Tee) olen caalyaie Sterol aha aie iets .-Walter Hale 
CHECK GIT ae SiGe ose ce ie alee ee wes See CR Helen Macks 
PATIO BI OUe hes arireaiee so Mvatelans’s ele site ai¢ Saimin oust ojae setae are Frank Burbeck 
PPOMCENAAI ais > areas cinis ols ei aici o oipelaiele: ares olatareve lc Berar: ERS Paul Hanson 


Act I.—The Wilkes Downtown Apartment. Act II.—The Sayre 
Estate, Orange County. Act Il1.—Jack Crompton’s Apartment and 
a Fashionable Restaurant. 

Staged by John Meehan. 

Val Parker deserts Daisy Lingard, with whom he has been 
living for six months, to marry Polly Sayre of his own social set. 
On the eve of his departure for Europe on his honeymoon he 
hands $5,000 to his best friend, Jack Crompton, tells him of 
Daisy, confesses she is going to become a mother and asks him 
to square it. Daisy refuses the money and goes on the street to 
support the child. Parker, back from Europe, and out of love 
with his wife, tries to resume relations with Daisy. She finally 
shoots him, but he does not die. In the end Daisy is sinking 
lower and lower and Parker, divorced, has been ordered by the 
police to leave town. 
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SANDALWOOD 
(39 performances) 
Drama in three acts by Owen Davis and Fulton Oursler. Pro- 
duced by Robert Milton at the Gaiety ‘Theatre, New York, Sep- 
tember 22, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Eddie: Carpenter ........... tnneyecctseecarsaeukin Wiliam Baripan 
IVANOV atin iareralig hia laine rela. aim wl o(aeh niatets Se velvelsetiy Miele a ae una Pauline Lord 
Pea Carne ter csaiiaai «22s ecu's oturevers chelaiatq.etela cletals eiars-aieis ‘ale Joseph Brennan 
Mrs. Carpenter........0+% SS setateeVaUe Goo O oaW TAS Bin elas Marion Ballou 
Rewe Harold? Carpentest «\jsveieis.ojejeiai arate v/eaie tie sate walemiaiccle Douglas Wood 
PTA TES i aloe a ale hie oan wieiw oe a aia eared wemele Oar ares Mabel Montgomery 
KSEGERG: COS oie obo nies bale tema nae sun esee ne GuRnoerene Robert Strange 
ee Re nto ees SEARED ED Rc Does bee Duicek ae ee Eva Condon 
Faith Waring........ Bild chanbtoteislwiacetaie alae aac alate ala eee Gilda Leary 
MOSS pineal ec Win 5ssGis cas eines alee be ele emia asm nrc ciao Stanley Jessop 
Be O tat Grg Mas cia: ciniabecayeunt opal diel <tanenetohavaia eles svclakas acu Cpa tialers James Seeley 


Acts I, II and III.—At the Home of the Carpenters, 
Staged by Robert Milton. 

Eddie Carpenter is sick and determined to die. He finds life 
piffling and the world thickly inhabited with pifflers. Nobody 
can do anything with Eddie until Faith Waring, a beautiful pagan 
with whom he has been in love for some time, walks into his sick 
room and promises to get him well if Lucy Carpenter, his wife, 
will step aside. The doctor advises Lucy to agree, Faith moves 
in, and Eddie gets well. Then Faith wants him to leave Lucy, 
who can never understand or appreciate him, But Eddie, growing 
strong physically, loses his pagan courage and in the end Faith 
gives him back to Lucy. 


THE SHELF 
(32 performances) . 


Comedy drama by Dorrance Davis. Produced by William B. 
Friedlander at the Morosco Theatre, New York, September 27, 
1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Stanley Risdale..... 
Emma Smith.... 
Mrs. Chetswold.. 
Mrs. Plummer........ 


se siccceccvccsceecess LOWS Kimball 
-+-.Jessie Ralph 
--Leah Winslow 
- Lotta Linthicum 








Miss Batterson......s.eeeeee Bate pinletetae pie sevessee. thelma Ritter 
Joba: Weridhamy ic wianis es stesiaterniale statute «sie cig cl Frederick Truesdell 
Caroline Wendham...... A cn stoic nila taxaiole Scbinisineiitace Lee Patrick 


stella, Amaranth... s:sc0!sssn asin oerenisisiisiertne cetieeianiaics ¢ Frances Starr 
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Palidiwita: Custacd icici o0'sg.0. ce eer pine eececeeseeeee Lawrence Leslie 
US.) Senatar. Risdale ws 015 os Ses be ters soeeeees-Arthur Byron 
The Rev. Herbert Chetswold Donald Meek 
Acts I, If and III.—The Sun Parlor of John Wendham’s Home,, 
Kiwanisport. 
Staged by William B. Friedlander. 





Stella Amaranth, entering her forties, hears one of the country 
cats where she is visiting declare that she (Stella) is old enough 
to be laid on the shelf. To prove the lady wrong Stella starts 
a more or less sensational campaign of vamping. She sells kisses 
at a bazar, fascinates a senator’s young son, lures a governor into 
granting her many favors and finally stirs the senator himself 
to amorous action. 


THE JUDGE’S HUSBAND 
(120 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by William Hodge. Produced by Lee 
Shubert at the 49th Street Theatre, New York, September 27, 
1926. 


Cast of characters— 






Te Oe JOO CCE ET ICT PCE RR ICCC IOC TC qsene Crommette 
Ge Hele everaiaicfslareiatspid) cieisleteie aie olaie! da'prelele'c/etslat det «++..--Dorothy Walters 
Dit Ler eyiarcinvealelelprevansvsle\eis’ o\e!o1e 3 /wisie cisia’e ete ciewehaia ‘Chas. F. McCarthy 
Alice Kirby....... SET, OC er Velosrde <i Pe POE Ta Ruth Lyons 
Mrs. Judge Kirby .......... PAG HRC Aaa Ne Ho decTa eae Gladys Hanson 
Joe Kirby .....'.. Gibie lh Chee cle mains ole < Mebibwiniow Wiaieik ae William Hodge 
WROTE TALON Sood arose: oreise bie ote /aalsioln iw aiae: # stale ..-.-Alexander Clark, Jr. 
Dan Reynolds...... Eee eletd ois pe Ne eae oe aceite nae Richard Gordon 
WD OPHIG oiaveieicie sarerovs é : .-. Marie Haynes 
Clerk of the Court. Shera + ..Francesca Hill 
PCoucte Stenceraphersas.- owns ried os cieviecdueeiies awe e wieies Irene Blare 


Acts I and III. —-The Kirby Home, Wave Crest, Connecticut. Act 
II.—Superior Court, Court House, Fairfield County. 
Staged by Thomas Coffin Cook. 

Joe Kirby has taught his wife so much law that she has gone 
into politics and been elected a judge. Joe takes over the house 
management in her place and when he disappears for two days 
and two nights the judge assumes that he spent them with one of 
the maids. She sues Joe for divorce and hears her own case. One 
of her suitors is her attorney, but after Joe gets through cross- 
examining him he is not so popular. Then it is shown that Joe 
was out saving his daughter from a scrape those nights he didn’t 
' get home and the judge is glad to forgive all. 
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GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES 
(199 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Anita Loos and John Emerson. Pro- 
duced by Edgar Selwyn at the Times Square Theatre, New York, 
September 28, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 












POL OCG wo Have ets o's wie etelatsibieve Wale (Glos evaieiets ehele'e aia eee». Edna Hibbard 
Art yi Wiis aia stances: ones aie ciateteieSahe mesietelaiete RAS OCS See Harold Thomas 
Gloria Atwell....... ESB oc OC ES Toa Ate Ruth Raymonde 
Horeletilseein tw cts o« ielsisie's Tae lels al statae nieiatenaiole kalerskers June Walker 
Henry Spottard...s vicscic «oe vice ew .Frank Morgan 
Lady Beekman........... ..Grace Hampton 
Sirutiraucis Beekman. & isis cess cows eisiele sele's sienerniele ais wip G. P. Huntley 
Mrs. Spoffard... »Mrs. Jacques Martin 
WhisseC ha psa . on tac avers ie) ise le cues wisi icleteieten rcs Ge sistas 6 Katherine Brook 
Weeoneees siete vals cicie alot shalaie lassie >le\uie ave wie iaietei stoke leleiwielete ainieletnats Daniel Wolf 
Gounielsecs st os .-- Vivian Purcell 
RoOher be COUSSALG siete Crile c isis s wisulcieieeis erotnie eolemiors nc Georges Romain 
iP OIMES WO LOU SSAC cinse’stecstevnsote lela: ore iaicicvevatetorcralcimlotecneletaielr Adrian Rosley 
Gis S Biase tile ire cic <cierenie siete pieteleie cere siskeieinteierciaie aie Arthur S. Ross 
PecGilbertson: IMOntErOSe anise sics =< ccs oibie birise eee mie tee Bruce Huntley 
DRORAGY. aieieia'< ores sce wie wie werk mola aie lelcloi stelle (nino ei ee eens Edwina Prue 
Willan Gwyittc «sci: < snisceicve's souls wide sim haveiie anoge| otctereie vere sors Roy Gorham 
ME ahen yee es atcinicin carers ciais « eiarers ae ve mictote cers oie pe Garerstete aiateres Grace Burgess 
POED ce caisinevalevo apevereveic Glace ievereios toes araibivtetete y nreternioters tere Richard Brandlon 
ENED ED IOS FHOLEATEN sat osain olate ieuoin Stetein aaa ode Tustin; eos \veners ate eRntere Grace Cornell 
OI Sp Omar sc x 2re nis aera Sock e acavore: viel is reeset erate stare notes Will T. Hays 


Act I.—Royal Suite of an Ocean Liner. Act II.—A Sitting Room 
in the Ritz Hotel, Paris. Act I1I].—Lorelei’s Apartment, New York. 
Staged by Edgar Selwyn. 

Lorelei Lee, a wise little blonde from Little Rock, is being edu- 
cated in New York by Gus Eisman of the button profession. 
With her pal, Dorothy, Mr. Eisman sends Lorelei to Paris to 
broaden her mind and wait for him. On the boat over Lorelei 
meets and is greatly attracted to Henry Spoffard, a literary per- 
son. In London she extracts a diamond tiara from Sir Francis 
Beekman, and in Paris she becomes more or less involved with 
the Broussard brothers, who are Lady Beekman’s lawyers. By 
the time Mr. Eisman gets to Paris, there are several problems to 
be adjusted, so Dorothy decides to marry Mr. Spoffard. 
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THE WOMAN DISPUTED 
(87 performances) 
Melodrama of the Great War by Denison Clift. Produced by 


A. H. Woods at the Forrest Theatre, New York, September 28, 
1926. 


Cast of characters— 


PAG Pasketbvieraercte ails ¢ale Soieeiaclee giana teharna mre iest eters larereniiaes John Anthony 
SiNp EM UEIA Cha MEINE tot Vetolanalalsths icles overstatviol stele ctatitcta ante at etess Re K. Newman 
: Robert Cummings 

PERT OME SO) LLC SE ca, aca! Shes0\ sols foffene.cueseia anayeelaibiehejeueseictonaus pedals Wont Ria 
NRA UCEECIo ais S ws nies fale uiai'ee 61 ibr'e oie i's 70's blata "ota e's So toenis Andrew Corday 
RO Bik APA eS Nr ers A TR ee SPAT Oe MES KE Jackie Grattan 
Peed dS ied le ACEC ORCI SAAC UCSC RC aC eRe aT Etat Ww. ae Si Ward 
- J. McOwen 

MDNR MBI Ne st hn. ona aU aie a) chielenocsi shes njssayezs lerareuele;sueunie cies ; Fa Somends 
PAE NNEOIM ATE Sata. croha tal ols %o ‘nie s.'s le lota to ele lele' wis iale lo tale ee ac eie olasa'etore Louise Quinn 
IVE TCRDE Git Sia e ce tee cc doi ers alee dice bn Caine ete Rees Ann Harding 
Biinister OU tee ida thin. anevaiayavaycacisralayain.e isles spaterare eretavei baerals Charles Hammond 
WI CCON GN OICE TIAN .=(a)s'e.cicim wie una’ aise a’asa aretha ee lee Richard Bradshaw 
Capts Predrich. Von ‘Hartman... .ss.eje as a.iera pie wae Lowell Sherman 
Lieut. “Yank” Trinkard, of the Foreign Legion...... Louis Calhern 
ETE agi EER SRE SORT: ACER Ieee aa Robert Cummings 
Sergeant -PYanzcc).fo vg ac sivinlds ac pees ch eied ieee Henry Von Rhau 
Arar Oe eye 2rs sare. <ieve mntapsiete sun diets ciistets arate oijaeiers olsleo Hall Symonds 
Teta cM OT ooo \eiteya.a lata a iocaisiayelécsieposanescidhe-siessinze’oe W. Bradley Ward 
PAG AGNOr 6. scarce sitcichs chelad abit ai) sea ele nee aidclaan oi niedotess J. K. Newman 
Dd RENEE SRR OS RL TEED PCT URE ¢ Or MeL Royal Thayer 
BAPE WSV eDiets e arch ele rere ta ee OC hee ee ee ats Pees Jackie Grattan 
Comte Hubert: Debrevilles.. 2.0.6. c56. Sess eeeee sci Charles Hammond 
MWombesse: Debrev We... iaucetcrsiov< aitbatese Scaisrata/eis a aici sete lovagsis Viola Roache 
Mes en tes DATOS NAC a awica ate bce nelle Sadlaticinae cme s B. J. McOwen 
Milles: Facqueline: Dardignac ocrcn.c nips pines \ciesesine «cise Vera Tompkins 
ater MOCHAMDCAT. 2 snes coe ce esclt som ec ce bal cece Crane Wilbur 
ME Tetra) Gre MON ire. setae ele sacle als Meteled bit deep ola stesta’s Sera le John Anthony 
Beraeant nh) rakes: a < omtetale alainne elise love ob rpoiazetove eames ob Richard Bradshaw 
Awe American Soldier sioacie titone ets: -sancidse’ tier atabeere ate eiekaels Joseph Burton 


Act I.—Street in a City in Alsace, 1914. Marie-Ange’s Room. 
Act II.—The Cathedral of La Harpe, 1918. Act III.—The Cathedral. 
Staged by Crane Wilbur. 


Marie-Ange, out of luck on the farm, goes to a city in Alsace 
and, being unjustly jailed by the police, takes to the streets when 
she is free. A man shoots himself in her room; his brother, 
Captain Von Hartmann, calls to investigate and takes a fancy to 
Marie-Ange. So does his friend, Yank Trinkard of the Foreign 
Legion. Comes the war. Marie-Ange flies to the arms of Yank, 
which makes Von Hartmann bitter. In a shell-wrecked cathedral 
in France, Von Hartmann, meeting Marie-Ange again seeks to 
. force her to his will. She agrees to go with him if he will release 
a party of civilian prisoners. She knows one of these isa French 
spy. The spy gets through, brings on Yank and the Americans, 
Von Hartmann is arrested and Marie-Ange is forgiven. 
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THE CAPTIVE 
(160 performances) 
Drama in three acts adapted by Arthur Hornblow, Jr., from 
“La Prisonniére” by Edouard Bourdet. Produced by the Charles 


Frohman Company at the Empire Theatre, New York, Septem- 
ber 29, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 






Gisele De WMiontcels:. ¢caisiclnieteecrercis erarsieleete wists pias eecsceeeseAnn Trevor 
Mlle. Marchand........ .«» Winifred Fraser 
a tase AES me etianel «related Beak RSA Rahs Be Minna Phillips 

EL EOTILCE] hertat soi pact x! aictwiai a al aie cher olay siesta gystalareletarstetsra tos Norman Trevor 
Tren D6: Montel aie cess 60s.0 0c nverete v/s siarsialeieielels seis iercvee Helen Menken 
GRA CCMESE WMLLENT, « viavniava esis) aic\cls sinle'w wit bie Ola) eared viaaletaye St aus Basil Rathbone 
MSC OLE ES 5 vical im ohaie'o! 0 oie insole wines rereinte ade kieTulelalennioons mtcimiets Arthur Lewis 
Frangoise Meillant........ Steieratsinietefeters aiecel aleve aicie iene terol Ann Andrews 
DP PANMUUNES 51 c.aivisin/ain cs sclsve'oi sie! s cisiaieiw (avis elelvialolersiy ‘els Arthur Wontner 


Act I —lIrene De. Montcel’ s ‘Room. ‘Acts cE and. {II.—The Study 
in Jacques Virieu’s Apartment. 
Staged by Gilbert Miller. 

Trene de Montcel, ordered by her diplomatist father to be pre- 
pared to move from Paris to Brussels, refuses to go. De Montcel, 
suspecting Irene is held by the fascination a degenerate woman 
companion exerts for her, insists upon her going. To escape sub- 
mission Irene begs a girlhood sweetheart, Jacques Virieu, to marry 
her. Jacques, though warned by the husband of the degenerate 
that such a marriage cannot be successful, agrees to Irene’s pro- 
posal. A year later they are returned from their honeymoon. 
Their marriage has been a failure and Irene, still under the in- 
fluence of her friend, deserts her husband. 


RED BLINDS 
(20 performances) 


Play in three acts, by Lord Lathom, produced by Lord Lathom 
at the Maxime Elliot Theatre. New York, September 30, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Lady Kerandelsic simsisuwieo-1wieie Ne piers Berecgieteratels pane Gertrude Kingston 
BIOTEN CE’, = amioateseiavelsiocets vakis olera ohatete iiss neice ottgie Sin bc ees Iris Hoey 
SHOE. wir cine gaara eierta i ests Miciais (oie; tia ele aein  Ripmatanete Alec Harford 
Mantice: Benn ois. cv os cus vies Carlee alacant « .»-Mackenzie Ward 
ENT Vin isi tain abuse lots tals tip aici pas aisle epee elnvarelaaetnssrel Taialste sacks Cicely Oates 
Arthur” Grimm oo 08 sds es os oe oe Lmeraeicis elnretere a ave wis ois Campbell Gullan 
Ned <Biton s cyesais aim ale ie ot alpine atelate le taieeeta siuintanew sia Cosi Cyril Raymond 


Act I.—A Drawing Room i tn “Mayfair, London. Acts T and III.— 
Florence’s Boudoir. 
Staged by Wallett Waller. 
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Florence, caught cheating by her suspicious husband, frankly 
confesses her early adoption of the oldest profession. Deserted 
by both husband and lover she defiantly goes to Deauville in 
search of another man. 


HAPPY GO LUCKY 
(52 performances) 
Musical comedy in three acts; book and lyrics by Helena 
Phillips Evans; music by Lucien Denni. Produced by A. L. 
Erlanger at the Liberty Theatre, New York, September 30, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


hesters Chapin sce es yciows co ciealsialeetavsslelaceiniave lola aisinlovel iene Taylor Holmes 
Ura chi Meera F180 oar a) alc! i otipspseh av eval aieVatovesa\/a’ei etal aicitevelerav eNeboichoe Nydia D’Arnell 
BNOMER EG CH Ap Utar ater S 2 oral a af c'ossi or oserar el ciel el'aiaveleral efercierorararararesey cr siaieNe John Kane 
BST Cry p NRAI INTO ch sis-nj cra sors) vtkoval lar araler da aclat wmebarsiatoatere Edith Shayne 
(GonrtBe ys LP RORIDEON £7. «sta. s\o-a.e.sce o'=.o wjo'8 © 5 sale stale mictenel «letters Jack Squires 
WE DEL EL OUb yeh rae ol cve:ateoeiek si ath anpleveve:e/sievele-Maners e eneceisiae Betty Gallagher 
DVO MeE Lay Stang ae cells tere stsiilaiats ine, am aue. altar, Stonahal arayaiave’s Ralph Whitehead 
BE eu SOniatersveteiace aioe levers claic cretere ace aretee: Ble. (a sraters e/eieet alc ots Herbert Belmore 
I Upper SEV SOPs aoe ge aD Onc GAC DOO Gen cae ior Madeline Cameron 
Plste Daylily. cdais oie cin wicwin sue Matareceualsstovste sjatase share inca Lina Abarbanell 
RAC ie sf atlerdie eo clele eters ecielereleralelarele tate iotaicin sjeCane ohare ety ees Ethel Mulholland 
Glo rainsicinn:vivieln @ainiets ele ieialciolaie ara mlolaiorareipiniacelelcleaie Mary Bothwell 


Acts I, II and tt The Home at Chester Chapin. 
Staged by Fred G. Latham. 

Chester Chapin, growing crabbed and impossible as a family 
man, is the despair of his children and his housekeeper sister 
until the day one of them reads that repeated doses of flattery, 
subtly administered, will make a lamb of any man. They try it 
and it works. Then Chester discovers the plot and threatens 
reprisals. All happy at the finish. 


THE IMMORTAL THIEF 
(25 performances) 


Spectacle drama by Tom Barry. Produced by Walter Hamp- 
den at Hampden’s Theatre, New York, October 2, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Sale mts Geta tae aiese lore aie eskiecazess,cie lojerenens ia jal nvehe Taaajavedsnorevegshate Ernest Rowan 
DP OBE AL are listede) al vial che arelol /scleis aie’ 6 fis sale) sia) aol srs! died cette enee Cecil Yapp 
Three Thieves.......... J. P. Wilson, Marcel Dill, F. Thomas Gomez 
Old: Thief of Bagdad: ico. c. cc ces cee cess eee cece us seis » P. J. Kelly 
PSHE SAT REIT til. cola) slaie’ bia o wials 0/0; ure. w’ eialeretoa lal ecemoiel Ger afete Dallas Anderson 


Uden trate chanai on aia os od baa or wie ol ails; &) sleraiw ealesGiei vise slena’ajsvolensls Marie Adels 
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Marius Rufinus, cruel leader of a band of thieves in Jerusalem 
during the closing days of Christ’s ministry on earth, seeking 
escape to Damascus, is apprehended by the authorities. Touched 
with the faith of salvation held out by his mother as a follower 
of the Nazarene, Marius takes the sin of murder on himself to 
save a girl he has wronged. He is crucified at the right hand of 
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Marinus Rifinus, 1.0... .0jssss ss oa vamids sow Garete.. Walbertlampden) 
EPG MNTOENEL oie «she bia bcos hia Gaibiela myers ala Whe Whebatanersnakeyerat= esas Mabel Moore 
His. OLG AN MESES feaid in « via’ wie onto Sib eles Keabioeeiaeens Adelaide Fitz Allen 
Septimus Celsus.......sssscccescerceccrernss C. Norman Hammond 
An Old Official of the Law.......0.c-2cceesscoes William H. Sams 
PAY GUNS Oficial... fc vic ore: siereastn) olojodel s erelacietalals) sts cceibie ets Howard Claney 
IRS ET isi nije oieile nie: als bis +. 0mm aleiain cto neletctaiptelaeialnte'nie oie 4leiniaae Hart Jenks 
An Egyptian King. ...6sccebeceeccesvisecieeetcils “sinew Howard Galt 
An Ethiopian Prince... cccedevercescaesivccasswes ssc F. R. Colton 
FA Siac 60 ahem a IE eI SOTO CHIC Ah IS, HCL AOC CHO Stuart Miller 
gh: Phy comin .csie.cieve « swhele wtsistare sich ieee are bie moi Geta Tele stat Gordon Hart 
PAS PAIGE AE EODH EUs yircversre:e iste sintsiarerountary tie eunlateya' vid xis lacey ace J. P. Wilson 
Die re abe cccrs < o's ‘aia tre- 30 palsies tor pasar aint elin tetas (oa Seletemvs Suzanne Jackson 
Wer Davohter anise. cde oecere cisree, vie sie meitteie elatel afer eiers Edith Barrett 
Pharaohs WOauswten oipte a vier f oaloie esara’sl ara siwiwrelersie = atele ate Se ies dene seek 

: ope Cary 
Greek Maidens... cis. 2 cs sicws oeeieiveee s a Vacca patvre'atepes 5 ; Ruth Sesacd 
Keeeperiot the cBordelloc. assis cesses nie ox Robert Paton Gibbs 
iN BLAS Flop ih of iS oR BLISTERS IOIC CIEE Go Oe 3a P. J. Kelly 
Aantal SDrnven ain o's. oo oieicie < Ue aisles cabtap isin ies tiene sie mies Marcel Dill 
Fe Sh yils ono r one Pemeain Ger SCO ED Hos OG Or OO AOL aaa nD Oe Louis Polan 
PAPE ed ees fay iol arars avn cea ico. Chava stersle stata loatenatone le sye.decelres Basil Grant 
RM) CEES AML TYIAML oss scie cos coi coal gre prone eacalerm\ ate aeLa asain eer Anthony Andre 
AE Bem Rats vat wat sie site Mee ate ase nieieerbus ma eAlae eaene F. Thomas Gomez 
Bordello Girls....... Eudora Hunner, Grace Morton, Caroline Meade 
FAGAN ari Garhi cae 5 sic n\s) ov leta Vere ucis eae rege ie ie loro omm sole okapereianaroiele Dorothy Scott 
FAAS INS LOSS. Z gaten lates a\nzenarayecsialekereievereteloy eieuesolei elves ayolehn Stanley Howlett 
SUNG a WA OW. farcisinsecccpicrersions: nieieceisjeis situa) aia trkatatade Vatetex siete Gordon Hart 


Staged by Mr. Hampden. 


the Savior and the promise of absolution is held out to him, 


Native opera in three acts; book and lyrics by Laurence Stall- 
. ings; music by Frank Harling. Produced by Arthur Hopkins at 


DEEP RIVER 
(32 performances) 


the Imperial Theatre, New York, October 4, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Wizat nos nat theca sicinie oak si eabe nie Misc heee Ane Julius Bledsoe 
Octavie sos, he ere ete eet ewes ese ss usa asia aha Abevaeiaiarsielt = Rose McClendon 
SALA ooo s vie ois Sivele sie eeieleisis oie sisi vies sisi. owsie snia seis eve Bessie Allison 
CU CRA SUN ort ayer ten aritea ccm “nono a Saocaopahe same Gladys White 
SALON LL 2. 5S ainccaly shonue ete nt COs Ge imseltisseon eine siuiers wag iawue aes telacaratere Rollo Dix 
Patil 5), Diss Wee e weGe ah aa ee aw ree CUC SEE CAN CRE Andre Dumont 
Jaeles).. ca sti. s. ones erase ve were Ema eial Maes ADK David Sager 
Garcoty sss dete Ska aeRO ee Ree eee Frederick McGurk 
MER rusard 6 csis\sorwieww.a/sletaleisl« Puraaletere masta nisia Wa visles Wielets/ Luis Aberni 
ERMCGHANS«.. iis) 4 c-ciale Gu plea loater ea else eRe cao erate Arthur Campbell 


WEAIS CLES isia\s sida ais scorcnsestonecetanstere hate aetehens eaters ereke relate Lottice Howell 


re ee a. 
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Galonel SireatGeld. ci 5 cc chen soon ACHP RAS OE eee a Frederick Burton 
SER AZ OL MCMC AUMONN sss cccs ie, orste/eaako iets eee ene aie Roberto Ardelli 
Hercule «; 0. sis Geer ataisbatecwavaistarivcte ai wWatiiesrae SA Or Antonio Salerno 
PRN GUP A TO MIAC CL ssn cpaisis, 's(a's, a otans (einige a saraw s QU en cake te Frank Harrison 
Mother Sof Mugetton ts. fccaids «Da Us old cigs sei eelde ae Louisa Ronstadt 
The Queen,.)......4..... Bsiaitss'wiaia bece are aretargleln eatin « Charlotte Murray 
Waiting Women—Katherine Selege Crs Giles, Cora Gary, Alberta 
ougal. 


Act I.—Café of the Theatre Orleans. Act II.—The Place Congo. 
Showing a voodoo meeting. Act I1I.—Patio at Mr. Hercule’s Quad- 
roon Ball. 

Staged by Arthur Hopkins. 


In the New Orleans of 1835 it was the custom for the rich 
Creole gentlemen to select their favorites from among the débu- 
tantes at the quadroon ball, and thereafter maintain them under 
their protection. On the occasion of one such ball three Ken- 
tuckians, the two Messrs. Streatfield and Hutchins, propose to 
join the revelry. Hazzard Streatfield, meeting Muguette, the 
loveliest of that season’s quadroons, falls in love with her, but is 
violently opposed by M. Brusard, the leader of Creole society. 
Brusard, resenting the insults of Streatfield, kills him in a duel. 
Later, after Muguette has sought a voodoo charm to help her 
win Hazzard Streatfield, Hazzard and Brusard kill each other, 
leaving the girl to one of the less attractive of her suitors. 


TREAT "EM ROUGH 
(24 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Frederick and Fanny Hatton. Pro- 
duced by Richard Herndon at the Klaw Theatre, New York, 
October 4, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 







Dan: ‘Carsot:icercteiae dace. sitie memiole Sha ahadae sew wistere.¢ ste iat George Torrence 
WViaCeO man celeritete aie t niararcinis eiais sais wis tmtaraislainecieeeinsaupiniace Walter Connolly 
5 als Aa Lem COED ODOC T Co SEE in eRe erates M. Charles Palazzi 
SEDO Metres te tse shots ce a eiecenarct ole aie's arecate cise enatsasl rieie ocniere a ence 0 Himself 
NOSIS OORE a taciaiele ain csierare sia aie wis ol dsicsislolciche as < se 'ele's May Hopkins 
LIGEY MET aye A Sree Dee Din Omer Oo Ortaca eRe! Nedda Harrigan 
Mteiete NO OMELEC aie olcl cue fil clevete ss de Rieuieita alain via selec’ sierwre <8 Helen Landis 
Gags) oi oreharnseie-s ofata she eaiei ae PAG vie eunid achat ete « spon leet # Robert Dye 
Dlineisse Wed Cte tere a'r erelanie) slat diei@in alas ele'el sip chejeioveisne Marguerite Forrest 
Panigre Mm PROBL sa eis eiciale stained dos cielalstaheihane wie/a eieicrele este Myrtle Miller 
PMota ome att CL ct Giskatp ia «la 6a a ia.0' 6) oye * isis syrierofela vide de. ¢.nie Allan Dinehart 
MOMAGSO! GAIVALOLE. s.. crete ses cvcbeceaveeseseee ts William Ricciardi 
SBS Bey se ea ah aad oil i haicaePcsie eke wHaPlelt oa Wi ele spare s “alate iniatere' «ates John Shanks 
Sergeant Burns... cc. cscs cccecagctcestesacscenevess James Manning 
NoraiO ates. ees ceils bd DA QEsios, Colds wie avintoie Genevieve Tobin 
art hera shy trite she arora coe, oa eye) araie.cue:s vies mieteve eur oele aoe Thomas Mac Larnie 
AVEIRO EPIES a ciel sino; aiavole (aka otc eiure veo e'd'in; Siatefe\e'e'e!s\aivielalerd) «:sipralstatats Jack Rigo 
Lola Carson.. BPR ate ie stare ait ciave diavale eke wiabatebenerare Helene Sinnott 
Susi.. Piiidiueeicie hlatevels eisielavele arclslaie Rar rica Lois Shore 


Aets tT and ThA Room in the Apartment of Tomasso Salva- 
tore, Above the Café Salvatore, New York City. 
Staged by Allan Dinehart. 
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Tony Barudi is the little boss of a low cabaret of which his 
adopted father, Tomasso Salvatore, is big boss and proprietor. 
Tony is rough with the girls of the place, taking his pick of them 
and demanding the obedient service of the discarded. He catches 
a bit of a Tartar, however, when he tries his rough tricks on Nora 
O’Hare, not long enough from County Roscommon to have lost 
either her accent or her fighting spirit. He has to love and marry 
Nora before he can even start taming her. 


THE GOOD FELLOW 
(7 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by George S. Kaufman and Herman J. 
Mankiewicz. Produced by Crosby Gaige at the Playhouse 
Theatre, New York, October 5, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 









ira spiie enit aerate la ssrareik cis iodetahetateioxoiativeuivelbial uence steko etaieae Clara Blandick 
WIT As RDGLUGI siecle, susie oie earn niall ttaieess otal sieve @ uotese se Erotic eras Jennet Adair 
Bthelsteltores 2.55 i diew e's vvwlete ew eivie eis onie emer eine Ethel Taylor 
MDa eet Leyialy sic severe) ota genres cntatiskece\ewccar sites em emsions Walter Baldwin, Jr. 
Spidey EN CIE ON seer io.5 apsslete alsin is: o aietertkare akan ater eT ae in John E. Hazzard 
POR Drayton =.) <cs)s aeisierereteie’ereie Morale & wise etalere Crore nieiaiate lc Lester Vail 
Glare Arh nckless 3.5 ccais ous cece namie cte oscitiare eevee hook Robert Burlen 
PIA p eye aL Ker soso seleha ve caret ole loiciar abe oiiers pistol aes iene Earle Craddock 
Fred Busby..... ..W. W. Shuttleworth 
Aare we VAT COL S x gtais's alsin cite ese ceietre aia nierate ...+- Forest Zimmer 
PEs) MEY NOS: ore wree Meanie «eed eave eaves conics ...-Morris Ankrum 
Wallies Curtis oo. tditicip wlcslstasre wgeaie co dia aaueieoNcuerate ...-Lester Neilson 
BPC itlet slente toecate seas Se Sdiap siete Sa aoe orem aheve ben aint Victor Kilian 
TOUTS CO GEK alelatcrclcie's eiath oalcieie oop aae mimosa Cunaee € Stanley Andrews 
Ed. Mullins. 22.0. 2000cccesisccvccccusccineeenssncce’s Stewart Masten 
Saul Rabinowitz.......... pistes areversisneit eeseseceeeessacob Kingsberry 


Acts I, II and IIJ.—An Evening in September, the Home of the 
Heltons in Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
Staged by Howard Lindsay and George S. Kaufman. 

Jim Helton is one of the most successful of the back-slappers 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Good old scout and champion joiner, being 
the Grand Napoleon of the ancient Order of Corsicans is his 
proudest lodge honor. To bring the Corsican convention to 
Wilkes-Barre, Jim agrees to raise $10,000. The citizens and the 
brothers fail him and he has to pawn his life insurance and hold 
up his daughter’s fiancé to get the money. Exposure does for 
bp oe he gets a good job out of it and wins the forgiveness of 

is folks. 
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BLACK BOY 
(37 performances) 
Comedy drama in three acts by Jim Tully and Frank Dazey. 
Produced by Horace Liveright at the Comedy Theatre, New 
York, October 6, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 





ABSIT CIID erate se cloteraraiessiabore oho lave.o wiaalaince Crate Welee tre NS Paul Robeson 
OTIC etapa forateulsy taheCalnvaveld'e: in clo sincoicielelsiajniaiciaias s'« alsveie siete Edith Warren 
PROUERIDI ICS reeks eitictere wicleherare’ oevanora'e' sida: euaTeieerce shee Sas Fuller Mellish, Jr. 
MASH SLORD GaN: wierd aa uiele aa Salewe aoa ss eee mae ee Edward Redding 
Pinte Mee atehny etolssforefarefataté aicla’siaielsiniain tele « ainiclawnsihascate Charles Henderson 
PENNS IREEY co oli ethos dh ursravetvne hisieysieesous aie taravaie eletaia saetess7eloracsss Edward Gargan 
SEU G UC Mekal o1 0 aaa 10: are) Wisin « lateiare s Suwid os ame lenetone rave saiesiesswmne James Ford 
eNOS tel tel svete otic talc ei ar-elos al gl el sinrcininlalefalelale cra Gia’s ates Percy Verwayen 
BOGUINE evens sere cit ees Robert Collyer 
Langhorne Dubree.. aiemeletalsy=(ocetecsiacelasaye Henry Troy 
Chauffeur... 0.02% sierakevekeieler » oletnrexsi diets iar G. O. Taylor 
RAAOn ANON COT os, oiarcinie-niciaisinisie(o/sleiadie cweteloie Major J. Andrew White 


Acts I and I1[I.—Interior of the Training Camp. Act II.—Black 
Boy’s Apartment in Harlem. 
Staged by David Burton. 

Black Boy is just a roustabout colored boy until the day he 
wanders into the training camp of “The Mauler.” They offer 
him $10 to work as a sparring partner, and what he does to 
“The Mauler” is sufficient to convince the latter’s manager that 
Black Boy can become a champion. In two years he is sitting 
on the top of the world, surrounded by cheap luxuries and 
cheaper parasites, including the girl he lives with, Irene. Dissi- 
pation does for him his next fight, the bums desert him and he 
discovers that Irene is black in place of white. Defeated, he 
goes back to his old life. 


THE JEWELED TREE 
(37 performances) 
Egyptian dramatic fantasy, period 1350 B.C., by Garrett 
Chatfield Pier. Produced by the Pierce Tollman Corporation at 
the 48th Street Theatre, New York, October 7, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


OTIC DES a otaralel oer ets cou sis 0 alc aieiaiow b'e sieicidie wie ois ease .....Carol Chase 
PANE cruel evaiaa aadatatevai<kiaieiearacavereinlars dis cjaiersiele! ale) ele, «-a.sieia’s Anna Alexander 
PRDEG ciate ntaialestale wince a)cis nid ayeleia 4: orecein nioleie eo (e's) Siexeieysnajasieie Rita Morarity 
RGAE AON gicrsiave is sini ciejeiccso' oicia a'9)9 0 4(o.scesaigie s4:scmo lea ays Frank Jamison 
Wee ere a ce ic sual aisle dia tie one leraiea ae suaisvara alten Arthur Bowyer 


Frederica Going 
BARTEL areiace Ate a alate o 6) 6 tipi oin 4.0.0. 6ie) eine nieiele eievelenerele (eles Richard Nicholls 
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Queen Ankhesen.........0--+ Soc ask Fo - SEAS OHO AAIC Olive Valerie 
FXOtEP iain bis eo oiee'0.0j6 0:0 6 ace ween bre.e.6 s:hsiaiminiele\er¥ieisia »)*)6,0)o.e\siainie Pat Walsh 
CTS ADICH IAG OIL At eR Ce ee Cacia Se eaeaas George Thornton 
Mena ba biacld. sia oe ale here ela tee is Mie ekg oye Ete wereae Ward McAllister 
BES PATYLE Ssiciare hee ase lets be o rasetene ele ahd Ieee ener oa gieten eaazeie) creaeticte eter Walter Petrie 
ira atl et Se A Ra tonic hor Session soUMuL ao Leslie King 
Nutaree......+. oBtabA: 5 ocelBlbieuie Des Rae Orce tices Thomas Holding 
WEicst  Wiermalds «ccnp © wis cie pics ep ele > ghetainanic es ow eteiacs Mignon Ranseer 
Second ‘Mermaid 4 aie esit a.m ce paste aie a0 eae SNE Miniwle ttelaoel es Raina Darling 
MP fisecdi- Mietstiat detwiaie avosaicrs, orale ciatorersicsste wleyaiein che eee ide Louise Mainland 
Mourebe Mevmatdick aesictec tee cieie s alvisceie wlsieraieterstoncis Teryieteters ate Nellie Leach 
First Shade sce ax ee sivre ptetresereiequiss <cazesentrie (eel Se eiaie Sheets wiocale were Pat Walsh 
GSGConid. SHAE ile cre ohcavetavale ole re tetepe ttn are Peres speatare aontshsie George Thornton 
Pace Lurned- Back wardens cu.cle es sie isleiidsieie meinen omietrs Ivan Triesault 
PEAT SG Seeks va sevice basses sent RareeeRn tyes esas Fraun Koski 
GAN eR at Cet al chor) dh alcch of eal al ca Mraioha (Gr oh dian al eiaraadah animals 91 Reva Greenwood 
BITE GEARS LEH PTI chara aon sc ck ciavabe (ott fubelsis toes nacelonceAlasayohscakenaney ec) Milton Thomann 
Se Cate — Oban eta 100 a ice si or erionaien of es ehens inl oxaual aliey op sunkesms ener Raymond O’Brien 
Sisk Guat Gs wenn ance Me WES Nae sak seen e are hers he William Yeatry 
Secotid Guards. nakn~nicnaccsnten~ewnabanbpahe helicuie Bert Lannon 
Li Nberle C.cho kee Pere Ere er CME rh omen re reemnr Stuart Lee Kann 
BEG ECE ATAU ee c¥eN cf tow orator duck vivl ol ay stiheferennhur¥anaiapey cuore Reap leash eieLinga Jack Clifford 
iS revit oe eke pa dione Sibleaiaiess wisvaleanasivlle aie eel giacdhiand Wea; ee Magda Bennett 
Wottreton si. % EMRE TRG RON tik Ne ke hee Ree minal Ee Alice Wynne 
Diyas. ek’. FLERIL GE RGR Gem Rison e aire ke Peggy Cornell 
INaiata. Meech ca aCe hh KE wee een ee kien oe mE ee IS Nellie Savage 
THY are ah tis Rie deo c: Nishale satiate imee teen ea cieinhe sikva siei iat oie km ai Karen Taft 
IVE Wet Peset vere taleratete oiasata:areeters ats arereisrele eievele sHetigues sane Celeste Dubois 
NGOE LAN. 2)oisiotera e'ohs aie pisie.asls' 6:5 je teiel stone wi n\nso ra sieteicler nett s ete ia Doris Bryant 
J Meys S15 SOCIO ICA OTLOUD INOS DOTIOT GHG ARE, Sr nes Ivan Triesault 


The Period of ‘the Play “Is the 18th Egyptian Dynasty, Shortly 
After the Death of King Tut-ank-hamen. 
Staged by Lawrence Marston. 

The Queen Ankhesen, widow of Tut-ank-hamen, desiring to live 
forever and be forever beautiful, sends her young fiancé, Rames, 
in search of the fabled jeweled tree, the fruit of which guarantees 
eternal youth. Rames, braving many dangers, finds the tree and 
also Ata, the soul of the tree, who is very beautiful herself. Re- 
turning to the Queen he gives her the golden apple, which turns 
her hair gray and her face ugly and he is thereafter free to wed 
Ata, whom the gods make mortal as a favor to him. 


THE LION TAMER 


(29 performances) 
Satirical fable by Alfred Savoir, translated from the French 
by Winifred Katzin. Produced at the Neighborhood Theatre, 
New York, October 7, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Bartender ws tecdes tote eiolesocele eae access see Charles Romano 
Ee: Clo waiisie «nie sian lovee ore ia eee ee ie eee ee ee Blanche Talmud 
Whe Snake Charmer. cus vacccs sete. cette banat oe Lily Lubell 
Lord John: Gonsdale sii.) cor oyna pny eeieels «vee Tan Maclaren 
RPE SDE vtncuclcmie octave oe oe me OEE oe oe Mare Loebell 


Arabella...... Rio's srbce wl eayatave Sos) e) Rin eTeaa pee eMart eeiehe tetieial ere Dorothy Sands 
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Am welofcisicie siasocie se aie eee ERAT R OS siete at tice Otto Hulicius 
IMECOMILO NCES UACYEESZ ii cc iiaeccslod ae see Cewlneina ee waraens Albert Carroll 
MA SS CEA Sra vard tale ra\ace a cic Siwtass wisyanais aes iB alevanesorane ei oleiercie Richard Randolph 
IPEORLALEUE OY ele a cra seieie ic MENS ie ate Ses c obs Rebus ayeceveaie’ George Heller 


Act I.—The Bar Outside the Circus. Act II.—Lord Lonsdale’s 
Chateau Near Paris. Act III.—Back at the Circus. 
Staged by Agnes Morgan. 


Lord John Lonsdale, representing idealism and intellectual jus- 
tice, seeks to satisfy his longing to see an oppressor beaten by 
following a circus in the hope of being present the day the lions 
turn and rend the lion tamer, who stands for brute force and 
vulgarity. But the lions love their tamer. Then Lord John seeks 
to crush the oppressor another way. . He engages a professional 
lover to deceive him. The lover pleases the lion tamer’s wife very 
much, but merely separates her temporarily from her husband. 
After which Lord John seeks to replace the professional lover 
and, failing in his desires, feeds himself to the lions. 


BUY, BUY, BABY 

(12 performances) 
Farce in three acts by Russell Medcraft and Norma Mitchell 
based on a play by Francis R. Bellamy and Lawton Mackall. 


Produced by Bertram Harrison at the Princess Theatre, New 
York, October 7, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 






Betty: Hamiltoa. Jt... wicks Theo atta 8 0's, thaw a shake hia ke Shirley Booth 
IN ore Mage esd elie iatintsisicie br > e.0)8' cate tev aus bias: eemausae Weoley ie eatei Mabel Colcord 
PEslice tal chmb ON TALI llth ccna aia e Gate ole) a cneie Mn etareyarais:e7o aitale ain lets ove Maurice Burke 
Paiiive Urbs shes cteialeleis sis, cise e/eteieiel elsisie'siisiaca aie isis) siece e's Veree Teasdale 
Janice Marvin Laura Hope Crews 
HY tl matin MO el ele iia Scheie sealers: oielisieie/ecd olieiollecs’eleieceseieeim’s Edwin Nicander 
CArPereEo MS OCECI eicic oy vv eS sic ol 4ieichele ng pix ia/s ein siaslpece s Malcolm Duncan 
Sue ral det OLE es vases yvo.solieyn us) syeeusye.e >)syavescuoinsezose)8 ss aiailens Alison Skipworth 
WeAB Ar edaer ee ioe wisiwie oiisialsre’¢ a0 s)e-e'si'0 Beale eeeeeeeeCharles Mather 
Henry’ Marvin ...........+ RGTISePe SARA eo eKeiaieicn eiclajess -. Thurston Hall 


Acts I, II and II1I.—The Marvin Living Room, Bronxville. 


Esmeralda Pottle, excited by the declining birthrate, as applied 
to her own kin, promises a million dollars to the first of her 
near relatives to become a parent. As at the time of the offer 
some of the younger kin are married and some are not, some are 
at home and some are in foreign parts, the scramble to bring all 
parties within reach of \the prize is at least hectic. Nephew 
Harold, sometime secretly married to Betty Hamilton, finally 
qualifies by producing a 3-months-old heir. 


Sy 
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TRAGIC 18 
(9 performances) 
A play in three acts by Maurice Clark; produced by Fuguet, 
Inc. (in association with Murray Phillips) at the Charles Hop- 
kins Theatre, New York, October 9, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Bill Bowman « ccwiss sila SD oe Sect ts eitiwines Frank Roberts 
Peddy:-Bowmea# vier ate ie-sieirecaces phates oie acsis ARR ...+. Neil Martin 
Sar HOSE Pls cle no%a'=. aise eraie ra otk aly eiaie ale miereleinie, wie) ciel esa) sielsre Homer Barton 
Sie ves Stair Orie aied vesaseters ow elare wera Mcbielatiescintieisa) Beatrice Maude 
DO DIX OUI isis viscaw iss eidiereielsiaiaiee 4 elsse a wiereueevererciewe «5's Maude Hanaford 
Mrs. Bowman......... Win elute aieleve ula intsts eeieraretet nie iaists{etovele Jennie Eustace 
Brankie Give yics since ose iiertpeisieis ss alolal saiarecala leis asia -+.-Dixie Loftin 


Acts I and IIl.—New York Apartment of Bill Bowman and Sam 
Joseph. Act IIT.—A Vestibule in an Old Apartment House and the 
Apartment of Dot Dixon. 

Staged by Murray Phillips. 

Teddy Bowman, in New York getting a start, falls desperately 
in love with Dot Dixon of the chorus. His younger brother, 
Bill, tries to break up the match and sends for Mrs. Bowman. 
Det finally confesses a previous marriage and a 5-months-old 
baby, and gives Teddy back to his mother. 


JUAREZ AND MAXIMILIAN 
(48 performances) 


Dramatic history in three phases and thirteen pictures, by 
Franz Werfel; produced by the Theatre Guild at the Guild 
Theatre, New York, October 11, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 











Clarkes... iielatoicl win) e\s\ 0:6 n\n alainj0\ e(alasecwialeisi« sislelnieleretsiaie Stanley DeWolfe 
BINYZ Cea ay tere ae easly ete Poa piole'=~ o/aie wfelalstnfe fe lasseieioletents wis ieio Siete wie Philip Loeb 
City Deputy_of Chihuahua... 4. cance ecesesnee Se apiece ets Philip Leigh 
DNTAT igi OE SHODCU O's), a\ataco' ete t/ain(ntotetetads (ole laos overets emretels Harold Clurman 
I Bersitsie) Dra CAC meni SAIOCOSU ames eros Ua. Edward G. Robinson 
SNE PALES OR AR ED MOUOT CNUs SUR Ee Ore ine o Morris Carnovsky 
SEG rob FET Ee ea her rete ee ooo em ORG ete Alfred Lunt 
CaptainoNiiguel: Lopes. vsic.. sce cscs ne wicterele tele bie lars Edward Van Sloan 
Doctors Base Briar colic viens sialsin vere nis) cr *\oinie/s amp eas Albert Bruning 
Grlice. ues gid vin eiee nes danwervdescersscsrecscencvnees John Ryane 
Madante: "Bareio sarees sieve sevraloin «xia etnreelelreals satnetceere Cheryl Crawford 
State Councillor Stephen Herzfield.................. Earle Larimore 
Carlotta. sccceciek ceca asinetc ae ameter aly hice si srreeeioe Clare Eames 
Archbishop Labastida of Mexico and Puebla. .-...Dudley Digges 
Pheodosio Mares y sere oisleis olelanee As gaxauane to Perry Ivins 
Lawyer Siliceo........ -Erskine Sanford 








General Tomas Mejia... ..-Philip Loeb 
Francois Achille Bazaine -.Arnold Daly 
Edouard’ Plerros cs /suciagis odie eR ain oie ee .Maurice McRae 
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MEATPIAE aisles sieiana:s> 6 Dpaeltnas oa ee ciby Sue wesdae aeleae Are. Lewis 
PEA St Caen ao Ata 5,2 sfx est @ (arehioha rater piuletars tekataterdtcseiclelontere Sanford Meisner 
Meera Ue D UAT GUC © on sacaiavers inieiasevdicrereiavatowieietecclols cialplereiclstars Dan Walker 
Gemera bo MARON o oiecc.0 in cio 0.) 0.0a err cslece we cess Bieisis evans Charles Allais 
Corporal Winberger......-.0.c.s.sccessccdvccaces Stanley DeWolfe 
Manitan: » sie « nacalsi oishu: atpVclisiei@ie, nie ave wine syaieceeioie aie» Siafsei ae Philip Leigh 
NON TI ENLE coca) ciara a ophit al niet: stelsiniess eleiaia siavtie\ eres sla leahers Harold Clurman 
Princess Agnes Salm . Rebate aioe aaa eat lelere eiareceio venga miSteTe Margalo Gillmore 
POSS SIN AR AUATICO 5 ia) o) ors, <0) ale <inmieigie efdlovgee sie clays arches Erskine Sanford 
OMCIAN. sels oieisieieisie F'oieie sinisls +s s.0:s/enajediasia sic sale ves Roland Twombley 
ABO S SOUIAwer siaiseidistels Siels « « Sciciee wee avoistere isthe ateinte Morris Carnovsky 


Staged by Philip Moeller. 


The thirteen pictures are taken from scenes in and about the 
imperial palace in Mexico City, the pleasure palace at Chapulte- 
pec, and the headquarters of both armies in the field. 

Covering that period of Maximilian’s occupancy of the throne 
of Mexico from the autumn of 1865 to the summer of 1867. 


AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY 
(216 performances) 


Drama by Patrick Kearney from the novel by Theodore 
Dreiser. Produced by Horace Liveright at the Longacre Thea- 
tre, New York, October 11, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 
In Prologue 


















Clyde Griffiths........... lope ts aha eratareisiete ae Brolaie avatar .Morgan Farley 
Pyar GPSS. o1e)sis'si0/01<.slatersia oes 5's bs erences a Caroline Newcombe 
PEA ROT TANS Nt tacseicvolo} dyntoro" esaross) <ceicretatoie ie steleintelatera; als! )wlerain Frank Moran 
EVES LT me CrPGRIEL Ss oy roves vi cial. aisiwie 6 se vies isis s(aaje 4c ..-Olive Mercer 
ONG Cd Peter rach ue ae eee Marian Florance 
A Young Man....... were Sydney Coburn 
Another Girkss.ccsvcic AEE BCD DEOL Joan Brown 


PAN OPHET poy OU ANN 2) aie esaya/el's aiieioieleinie)« «laisse 6:4 eo, wlavels e:ere Harry Arnold 


NEG Sage MOeteth Sirsie.c clea ese sieid/e oie bees 56 Ts ee Grace Griswold 
ei eG ata AHS egret acl arel dicts ata! aint ei elde. d.ctiete sl Seidl eal deel cae Janet McLeay 
Gilbert Griffiths. House Baker Jameson 
NS AUsPAIS U EELS ata ciat so) a) eb ela tose" otelelel ale eiclale elele'c's'e's'e's'» Walter Walker 


Aer rite sitters cictarnie oi shaleiate arcial dials aie obat arate’ ol etacalpie’ alsta Morgan Farley 
Sondra Finchley. . Miriam Hopkins 


BBE E SATUS ELS Seed tayo chs etal alarcherevavata ciate: ov ata'si ei a’alelvle\ale sels e'ele «pica Sally Bates 
higgam..... ..- Bert Wilcox 
Roberta Alden.. ... Katherine Wilson 
Seta Eh INC RIEY cnos aie ciaiev dle. <tctolatels: stu o'6ie's) dia clvidtevalsisicie ene esis Philip Jones 
Bertine Cranston - Martha Lee Manners 
Hlariey, Baggett iereseccis(s/crclevcloleio'cleie + oleic nvis'e's'ee v'e.e.o eles Jack Quigley 
Dr. Glenn..... z ve .--Arthur Hughes 
Mrs. Peyton........ . Violet Andrews 
An Innkeeper...... -- John Wheeler 
A Deputy Sheriff... -Sydney Coburn 
Orville Mason...... ..-Albert Phillips 
Alvin Belknap........- .. Willard Dashiell 
Ruben Jephson.......... .. Anthony Brown 
Burton Burleigh........... eelelerateletele areferseerst and Bert Wilcox 


PES AA VED oo cia aigs ale aals (a) bein iol ala win''sle 0 ow ele)n asis ier .»++-Harold McCreery 


wa 
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Glerk (Girthe, Court 5.../0.5 cosciasiereuala aie aleasiarearda’ sain Frank Rutherford 
Judge Oberwaltzer.. oe einiaxeneaele ctiakeis (ereierators Philip Wood 
Second Guard...... ..-- Frank Horan 
Phat UG aris. cacule'c\c «a Wage sinner eececcccceseees Frank Rutherford 


Staged by Edward Goodman. 


Clyde Griffiths, son of small town evangelists, feels the thrill 
of the freer physical life when he goes to Lycurgus, New York, 
and begins his career in a factory. Meeting Roberta Alden, a 
pretty factory girl, he loves and seduces her. Later he meets 
Sondra Finchley of the society Finchleys and would be rid of 
Roberta, who is expectant. Taking Roberta for a row on the 
lake, Griffiths either knocks or permits her to fall into the water 
and drown. He denies the act of murder, but a jury refuses to 
believe him and he is sent to the chair. 


CRISS CROSS 
(206 performances) 
Musical comedy in two acts and a prologue. Music by Jerome 
Kern; libretto by Otto Harbach and Anne Caldwell. Produced 


by Charles Dillingham at the Globe Theatre, New York, Oc- 
tober 12, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 











Countess de Pavazac..... Meads te cases en’ oe eeiiae +++..-Allene Stone 

PU SRRITM ce Semel 2 We osteo NG e aid a Bie wo sin eins SSRIS Maw aI ew Dorothy Francis 
GNEVICGHT. pegteee a nce at caine koalatas Seivapal Vo mua ae oe Primrose Caryll 
Khadra ....-Kathryn Burnside 
Lucie ..-- Lydia Scott 


...-Beth Meakins 


Badouracadeescs +++ . Phyllis Pearce 
BVI cit de jaee terete te acta lietei oss alticve eine taiele ... Lucie Monroe 
SRT ACULE termes yerey che avelsiccstip ‘s/s a aie RERERL oikie oh xePal simi d Sine RE ON Pearl Eaton 
PpaNetetas pauierta ssc aaisei- nian naeneniaane dia ...-Alice Donahue 
SCL ULS SAD = SN OS RRR (acer cay MOTE Rrra yew Virginia Franck 
SPM GELS re od ahelo, oom aher sKasain\e) lave. aveinle lesa eiain\soateteretutalecchsieva «-Marjorie Leet 
Miquette..... Seth OTRO ROT SER as ne tie SS Danzi Goodell 
Wie Mess Ne lags ioe taj seis osasaie soi ckclasninint ss gasasoicranaece tnt Bobby Breslau 
Goldige Die gerion vegies <«wasicc 5p 8's cuneu as veascel mene ee Dorothy Bate 
Gd LS AMMO atta Coin ies ip ais cia phere wleslesiane nick eek Gree CEE Lydia Scott 
Capt aie Age GOP aie! cjs.0/c:>,0c0(djeid ourtetacd into w mane ice ame Re Roy Hoyer 
Ilphrahim Benani..... aoe areal oa ose Mdlajelcatarnee Oscar Ragland 
Professor Mazeroux........2e00. scecaassibgats eve iokels eieheeiee John Lambert 
Mia Gstre “Ware GtaLOLOn so: wlaje <0) gine ajmveiay ciel woh sxokabeacetsic Auguste Aramini 
The Marabout of Oran........ sainieainisisiawtelemioeincict Raiph Thomson 
An Argentine; a Soldier; a Juggler... ..c.cc cece enn Charles Baum 
"THC CURE Schew eeinplapiisesiisisn oie mle ave \wisivia @ eiviele'e'aie George Herman 
Cassime (esis ase Wnty aiaveigten pre cisely Bietelg eos isareenaterewe x Mark Truscott 
Waid S 5ccssceernia a tlaneieie ieintele ie ause-\folsinpedenisiaiacetets Oates Jack Shannon 
N ISSIM oe ee eee cece et eee tet e ee sete cence eee eneneens Frank Lambert 

SAUSIET sw aale abana ac ee ale arg casio Joseph Schrode, Thomas Bell 
Dally: Daw. cde Os cin eee Ree EE ccs Dorothy Stone 


Christopher Cross........ Bic oye Paes RsbioNd Re eat We a heres Fred Stone 
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_ Prologue—Town Hollow in Fable-land. Act I.—Outside a School 
in Southern France. Act II.—Benani’s Home in Algiers. The Ba- 
zaar of Jadid. The Jar of Ali Baba. Terrace in the Palace Garden. 
The Diamond Palace. 

Staged by R. H. Burnside. 


Christopher Cross, being a resourceful aviator, manages to help 
Captain Carleton save Dolly Day from the designing schemes 
of Benani, who would rob her of her birthright and a consider- 
able fortune. 


WE AMERICANS 
(118 performances) 
Drama in three acts by Milton Herbert Gropper and Max 
Siegel. Produced by Sam H. Harris at the Sam H. Harris Thea- 
tre, New York, October 12, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 





MAR BIA CEN EAE sary alare' see atte stolons omielels etsy sareleteahaiotalaiabetet ces Clara Langsner 
Morris) Levine giiiemitia): sale eae ae cavSialstats ante ceive Muni Wisenfrend 
RS ethan Niles foley tres at areca aval sieeve ate Ghara acai essrews 9, ort eaRBD tae Ailsa Lawson 
BERLE VEG pect 270) « lei ietere deel sia eisai time Soins el Oe ae wie Sees Luther Adler 
Peer O besa et) bei 5.3) Aeapfaletors eshte iv hin Oro, avis. e wialscawe.s-aiste le «oo Charles Ellis 
PWN MOOK UITID, ascicha, are cysiele ey erdie.e ere wisie Bists Gare «10s oie ee Ge Sin Jules Bennett 
Rina AI DCELIGIG aonsislewee cls sei ck seMieicl-2a nti as ee ete Josephine Wehn 
Dia AGATE YS cate dee sicio sale e mints obniee elalaer sie Bitavats eis phehe dees sie Sam Mann 
Mrs. Goldberg........ Ae CE at Bei IOR PS icy Re os teens Tore Ethel Henin 
DAO Ge: Hiri et «kg. svg PEER Ree Hap cmialendia mis vie Jerome Kennedy 
ANI ge RMC SO WHEE 5 sisi syres sree reiaiel ctats Sisid'a: Gm mim jate, efcfepie.« 9 ain Morris Strassberg 
lie Ss SADLO WIZ «fie ot tenis o Peres AM Ce wists « culdwaid c bles Ann Lowenworth 
RC Rtart, TROL OWES, oa aig ctais:'s etoipsa.< amin ye irieys heats inlay ein Herbert Polesie 
MACON CUS tere ct s.c ai miei cS suaeins tte ate ao iere hermisrciiel« William E. Morris 
Clarence: Walliamsi% corso stovsle arowicine baaliee cadececs Lackaye Grant 
Slee lee scchl atatentvee oicalster dos eieie auoie ing ik.s cieie ernie crerecaca hint Ruth Lee 
ECO ATH IG UITY HOS ceil acaia sais lo miaieiece Gsalelyiele:e abevecé eitiereraiclets George Baxter 
CARLA TIE SOU soe He tora) aile¥eiawmlls, soe elds, a%eieleceieis iavejosere aiws Sylvia Hoffman 
BS Otome ee aeanl otal ei aiie ora steielatens ateuetel a eiaie seiaia eivlaipiam aieieie esas Mann Wada 
Mrs. Peterson... Sfitete ciate tales oie s aerelale Riieislaveya esto Nancy Allan 
Vir aedlterd ice lapalotsletateretelstatalatelevacslole\elixicial a/e' ti ovale wewake -. Milton C. Herman 


Acts I and IIlJ.—Home of the Levines. Act II.—Night School. 
Staged by Sam Forrest. 

Beth Levine, graduated from high school and eager to go 
higher socially, finds life at home with her well-meaning but 
ignorant Jewish parents intolerable. She tells them frankly they 
have made no attempt to keep pace with life in America, or even 
to become good American citizens. Stung and hurt by Beth’s 
criticism, the parents, after she leaves them, go to night school 
to improve themselves. Beth does not find everything as rosy 
as she had hoped, and in time is happy to return to her home 
and her girlhood’s sweetheart. 
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THEY ALL WANT SOMETHING 
(62 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by Courtenay Savage from the novel, 


“The Dark Chapter,” by E. J. Rath. Produced by Herman 
Gantvoort at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, October 12, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 
Kane Kilbourne s.....c0 set eeivccioanuaes «cise. 6 enneth, Richards 


Hilda Kilbourne............ a Risa pio tere Mo ete ore oral erates Katherine Revner 
Mr. Kilbourne ........s.e2s0s0. ee eeceeee Grataielersnis .-Charles S. Abbe 
Mrs! Kilbourne .c.asic scwsoc ce Fomice nna sininpactino gene On Camilla Crume 
Grosvenor... 25. .cceees elesse weet y since ce sibaceniciae .-Joseph Greene 
Bb y IGT DOUTING a iore%/aisieicieis iclele b)oles@leielnie Mieleteieieisl © ecelp\biecazelere Billy Quinn 
Wide RAWLINS orice « oie tie ererettie we crslete with iq plete venta William T. Tilden, 2nd 
Herb. Wheelers «incre s5s wire tayo je inoinie iris E\peererersscainte miesetoria Wills Claire 
AUER Oy OR AAAI RB GIO e DAO TCI COD GCA OLE OTe Valerie Dade 
Wiad Sridiiea ever coo sits aiatelercioveiavecniolw Ronan Siete aie eetnnereiale Virginia Morris 
IMistititie s Eh ar lam aicie anvecetecn, eso eee ole ata sacl tote ato erelener shale reson Irene Shirley 
Packer Mereillizce xis « diserncinrewigiviols @istaere tinier orerets .-..Edward Downes 
Re aICEy SMAI le wi cicisiea sicvaiare eter eoeiate ote avatars olaxatore une Donald MacMillan 
PARGUTI ADO EC ss royale wicvcha checa satenalersincensl steleneas tals tesabas viet oceheraceuats Helene Ambrose 


Acts I, II and IIJ.—On the Living Porch of the Summer Resi- 
dence of Mr. Kilbourne, Near Ridgefield, Connecticut. 
Staged by Alonzo Price. 

Wade Rawlins, rich and a trifle eccentric, assumes the dis- 
guise of a comic strip tramp and goes in search of adventure and 
story material. At the Kilbournes’ he finds Mrs, Kilbourne in- 
terested in the reclamation of tramps and is able to save Hilda, 
the daughter, and the other Kilbournes several kinds of embar- 
rassment. After which he comes out of hiding and is happily 
engaged to Hilda. 


THE HUMBLE 

(21 performances) 
Drama in three acts by Laurence Irving, based on Dostoev- 
sky’s novel, “Crime and Punishment.” Produced by Carl Reed 
at the Greenwich Village Theatre, New York, October 13, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 











RaSHIGaiyiwie slate wie cin e's ¥ie'ers niente eivicisisis\s\~ viclv bers. «»-.Thomas Chalmers 
Dr. Zozimoff .. .. Junius Matthews 
INastaBia.ss sm atsinieticcts.s ....Mae Noble 


Rodion_ Raskolnikoff. .. Basil Sydney 
Sonia Martinova.... ..-. Mary Ellis 
Gromof . | cs anise ee es .-David Landau 
Doonia Romanova ). 2s. ssc sc ccusseeecce . Florence Mason 
Light or Wamnoo orca Signa evs a sistalele.e Siaiwiesely- Ossie aid Kate DeBecker 
Uatinia s,s sere gicineietee ataraee ate Sarietmiate aiottateeiaiea sie nis +... Verna Dean 


rr. 


al ile 
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WieMe ryan Meteteetare eieia’s\« wysisinieis isis 0s vine iaiaices i ..Franklyn Fox 
WO NGIEL creer S cteerae eunisue le ctahans Sialeatele « ether ees ..-Maurice Fein 
Riglezofite fetise sistas aicies sg .. Curtis Karpe 
Mikolkaels)e sie cise cin ew tieee ee ..George Bratt 
Dyraitailaile salt ces ke acare siele's ars be ..-.Wallace House 
Bezalkivs lt )sc0033 Sista) uacale aieseiais: qualaio Sydney Greenstreet 
Sergeant of Police.......... -.-V. P. Newmark 
PA AE QUECMAM iain crip eae wale se ea iste Sega hehe eee T. H. Bunch 
rAnopner, POUCEMAN 4 50 wc oo eae hoe a sid Sa ote eiivels cea ak Arthur Gray 
COssacke ae curaatisicateeiesieies esa Michel Barroy and Barington White 


Act I.—Rodion’s Room in the Yamskaya. Act IJ.—An Island in 
the Neva Near St. Petersburg. Act Il1.—Gromoff’s Room in the 
Yamskaya. Sonia’s Room in the Same House. In and About the 
City of St. Petersburg, Russia, in the year 1866. 

Staged by Bertram Forsyth. 

Rodion Raskolnikoff, an atheistic student in pre-revolutionary 
Russia, is smarting under the burdens of the poor and the al- 
leged persecutions of the church. If the law permits laborers’ 
lives to be sacrificed in progressive building enterprises, should 
it not justify the taking of life in society to rid the world of 
oppressors? Living up to his theories, he murders Gromoff, who 
would harm Sonia, a sad child but pure. The police trail Rodion 
until he is forced to confess and goes to jail. 


THE STRAW HAT 
(57 performances) 


A comedy in three act¥ adapted from the French of Labiche, 


by Paul Tulane and Agnes Hamilton Jones. Produced by The 
American Laboratory Theatre, New York, October 14, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Gillette Rapide....... Myc Ava ieiaiteles oid motel chal toe ele oatalsre stare . Arthur Sircom 
MEV OLD CR tarceyarenccorstote ataiciorein: “Vokes vera eis oralste\acelece pRABoEeavon Anne Schmidt 
Papa INOMLOUL OI a5 cc siaWie'e)o\nis)wis/aieieiisis+ eae oie alele ee Rates Donald Keyes 
MYiieave sels OM LOMO sists ele /aials)afetstere? a aisieieis'aiauelel wieialiayelsravsreiar er Dora Schwartz 
oF Vc lest Ak Piste OE nc 9e oar aye iniminl ela re) 926 04 la a\aie fore lave foyabein (ohieheiio\e Richard Skinner 
CReCSD DEtiee tee ater onic: sictapete ovelacak ainyeid's’ wiley sirel ele’ cjsinatsrotsre ime axera'e Morton Brown 
EEL ay ah Pend tate oie aaecat shal hor ai aveves elatat ol ciel siasel aipleletelcieicle/ere sei sie. Harold Hecht 
M. Feroce Detour........... Peerage ae ite a. srarttaleselerarsieve George Auerbach 
Aisette! WEtOUL cise vic cine aisle cleisie sie edieeiea wives lela e slate Martha Johnson 
IVa taht ieieieie ws esere are e ree labcielalee sia recel eVein wate (eplinls)avereieie'e =e Roberta Renys 
BratlenGurisan Oy er siayacleras a diareie cic 6 5's ctn'eie! e's ala. ocieiais\leeieie Louis Quince 
Baroness Creme de la Creme.........cececcecccecssecs Stella Adler 
TRAE REG ota ionic te eet ray aC leas vest eye we niicioy(ovn roe fe we oie yale ole Adelaide George 
Vicomte Achilles de ahem pain DSA On dp Nrors Ba Din naa oes Sam Hartman 
Naar ete a oceans ies of sh ala al ed aia) ol wjin Wise) wal oe) «) ayaiw’ sliaiaie Florence House 
M. Slocome Fussbudgette. Pe El abaenOerese a tie pista aie a oto Robert H. Gordon 
Rigsalie Brows viele scic le sis ele 's s {ole (a.e%.0) eps im sleimiavaslere Frances Wilson 


Act I.—A Room in Gillette’s House. Clara’s Millinery Shop. 
Act II.—At the Baroness Creme de la Creme’s. Act III.—A Street 


in Paris. 
Staged by Richard Boleslavsky. 
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WHITE WINGS 
(27 performances) 
Fantastic comedy in four acts by Philip Barry. Produced by 


Winthrop Ames at the Booth Theatre, New York, October 15, 
1926. 


Cast of characters— 










Joseph (a Horse).....-+seseeeees eielatelsJulcta's'sca/sjejp nies +---George Ali 
Wat y) Rodidisres d1. «s sap said av sfyllce nines a (aiews s Ree Winifred Lenihan 
DAOC PINCH eth we ora sinis.0.c brere\ alate) e Sajalstorm cele (ey eupltreeys' #75 alee Tom Powers 
Flepberts poet seks. «caw cde creied o tsuescaieatae ateve .J. M. Kerrigan 


.. William Norris 
.--Donald McKee 


Mr. Ernest pase. aidire 
Paul so ttle 


Ralph Otis.. ..Earl McDonald 
lye Ur te. cie ye cketccar sai alccasnto\chajisgs aie Riou a leteret lake asecauoratete Ben Lackland 
Kit Canari...... ..-Donald MacDonald 
AVicas Lata ys LCEs ocak: sad mn uooltasn am adetaidap o!alainisqaieinis Jessie Graham 
NParor shit < Fe, TOR stc.s:o'efoiets wine oe eastaniareter ts oe eee Albert Tavernier 
@harke* Bodldsite ick ss vo deere e Sefdale. da siee’as Sieiejee anes Arthur B. Allen 
Der Deriyics cic r enue sreccis id bie Sa Hie Crake ee Sumter ee sere Earl McDonald 
reuBowiles c. sswiottae stern sate Er AE Es eee coco Ie Donald McKee 
AG TAxEGiyer ajcasicisiciet sore Sioiela sive ists @vlaiekensre Seen ce ale Ben Lackland 
A City eHiaip OMCs sass a 0ibiei0\ciwlele.erers eeseceees Phil M. Sheridan 


Act I.—The Boulevard. ; Acts i gilt ‘and IV.—The Parkway, an 
American City Between 1895 and 1915. 
Staged by Winthrop Ames, 

In 1895 the Inches have for three generations been the most 
successful and the proudest of street cleaning white wings. 
Archie Inch is so impressed with the ‘honor and glory attaching 
to his humble but necessary calling that he forbids himself the 
joy of a budding romance in which Mary Todd, daughter of 
Janitor Todd, figures. A horseless carriage invention of Mary’s 
father finally puts the horse out of business and the Inches’ occu- 
pation is gone. Not until then is Archie willing to acknowledge 
defeat and love Mary. 


ON APPROVAL 
(96 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Frederick Lonsdale. Produced by 
Charles Dillingham at the Gaiety Theatre, New York, Octo- 
ber 18, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Rlelen: bayile > ci. suisteleve wisiate sents 4 EMRE ASAD oe Kathlene MacDonell 
irs: W islack.'.(c<eigcivienic acne = AT aIMO APPA Violet Kemble Cooper 





a ee eT ae OT me 
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Richard Halton........ ola bineicrainini suet alatetalcieinieeine ota Wallace! Lddinger, 
Phet Duke or. Bristlecone sous cee eee oe eae bales Hugh Wakefield 
Act I.—Helen’s House in Mayfair, London. Acts If and IIIl.— 
Mrs. Wislack’s House in Scotland. 
Staged by Athole Stewart. 

Mrs. Wislack, having been once bitten, is twice shy of matri- 
mony. She has taken some sort of fancy to Richard Halton, 
however, and proposes that they spend a month in her house in 
Scotland, observing each other as closely as possible without the 
customary marital intimacies. At the end of the month they 
will decide. They are followed to Scotland by Helen Hayle, 
daughter of a pickle millionaire, and the impecunious Duke of 
Bristol, considering the sale of his title to Miss Hayle. Life 
becomes more or less unbearable for the four. Halton and Miss 
Hayle sneak away in a snowstorm, leaving the irascible Duke 
and the catty Mrs. Wislack to hate each other and discover just 
how disagreeable each really is. 


GOD LOVES US 


(30 performances) 
Drama in three acts by J. P. McEvoy. Produced by The 
Actors’ Theatre (Kenneth Macgowan, director), at the Maxine 
Elliott Theatre, October 18, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 











MEAT ea aaa) 21a cha pleNesah sheik ees vonchoisrepeioiayavenaieeleiessege Dorothy Peterson 
lesan leer eat sso a 1ccro tees wire e Sials! bievo pra ee im aids mae VaPP lola are cece Evelyn Keller 
eae et te esti oles lass pine oie tle el aie lace caip iain slg Elmer Cornell 
Hector Macinerny Midge .05 ccc siw ewes nese riesseesis J. C. Nugent 
EL eyEN IAA Victavens) 5 diets at si a's w/a cc vole ares Gialal awe dns 75.90) m Douglass Montgomery 
BI Tete Re Eh Tose co as sin Ertan stn bs son enn pip We lie Manse ota lags late cial.n've Helen Lowell 
Mere eer al clear a ea a etree cere nee) op cee aaa eiel arene Ellsworth Jones 
SB aid ead Nat Eten CET ON vetiasfalel alas ola; ul siel oreral sis)') cro.iblahsietbsiase) si cweraess Seth Kendall 
[Pamoe Agmprose- (lbtzicciatis sine's ais.sia,O songs Waaaae in ue xe Harold Evans 
Moms pe CEO a pero aun tgete wacko ode ola {a.elese,ehesa\oj>)ej 10, 90 .Joseph McInerny 
Revs Harold = Kilutapiscraais sajelese #2 eieiolorsloie 0,0 a oie sleresiexeis.> John Carmody 
TT aAGIey aici otek IEE saleable Gets. 4 Le = See Avorn c, shels aie ond Charles Gibney 
George W. Dawson, Pres. of Dawson & Co. ieee Cards for All 

QECASIOUS 7 saciid oe « aiaisie woel a K/oilelo ate efoie bcopsinin eis ]oi\s Malcolm Williams 
Dawson, Jr. ... PER RSID alg at oiac ptete ar are Biola! Mie ee ere rege OW Cebra Graves 
Gaslilertetihvecemsetisinsdie eames «se peta Kendall 
President. of “‘Go-Getters’” .\. . Fe mrivie e's sme ieip oue'e oie Sherling Oliver 
Sone WCAG eras sejs oltis)os1c/e/eiciaiele slog c eis cisco music oe 0 6 Frederic A. Bryan 
Parry, Schimiotas|. «dates eciemne els sie RMR OD AS IOC CEO Cliffman Jewell 
Gentleman Known as “Al’....0.-secscsscessccceces Henry Gurvey 
Butcher BOY. 26 cies dvr dis ciel deine e eleie'wis's veleuiosics .-.--Willard Tobias 

Acts I, aa and IIlI.—The Home ae Midge and the Officers of Daw- 
son and Co. 


Staged by Kenneth Macgowan. 


Hector Midge for twenty-five years has written greeting cards 
and served as assistant sales manager for Dawson & Co., hoping 
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one day to be made sales manager. When the job is open Daw- 
son gives it to his upstart son, who promptly fires Midge. After 
three months’ search for another job Midge, beaten in spirit, 
takes back his old job at his old salary and goes toiling on with 
the rest of the slaves. A later change made in the play when 
it was re-titled “The Go-Getters” sends Midge into the West as 
a book salesman. 


KATJA 
(112 performances) 


Operetta in three acts by Frederick Lonsdaie; lyrics by Harry 
Graham; music by Jean Gilbert; additional scenes written and 
arranged by Isabel Leighton; additional lyrics by Clifford Grey. 
Produced by the Messrs. Shubert at the 44th Street Theatre, 
New York, October 18, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 












Maud Sumerdal...... axarletasereous Bioiaierelerereiele Uisvetevemrare Dorothy Whitmore 
Leander Billdorit vicvc ete c ste asic avate wlaihisiare wis ctetnatelorrene jack Sheehan 
Count Onpiechy sists wi treteisiaiersiern Ge daniels vila cine siatalaieaeene Bruce Winston 
Patricia <islats.- wos pores sie erayoiaye sisintoe sielol a euctel auaiehe: eietovelal disrare Doris Patston 
Fvopebrimce: of + Oe adits aiciers civic asco s, « ecuilo ptem eietoca earns cae Dennis Hoey 
Katja Karina, Princess Ilanoff. ....Lilian Davies 
(Bdotiard scaccch «anced ee ees .. John Adair 
Cael Prince OF = IAL a ox ni xu wis «scjsiotere as © elaibiainicis btaveis aletsiete Allan Prior 
POI OM eres of iaiela oivcais His caleists o eia tieia ale sisi tinva <a l sie eee ee Oscar Figman 
Wudre tiintvsengs <ci .Frank Hemmingway 
PAGIUILVE Scat een ohare ts sate a allele niotecetalefe wis wakewieree SWeeNee e Mary Buckley 
Hortense. . Seis ae me Us ateleina eta res Betty Allen 
AE OSE We patininate ss sisiviecs Sa. o as Bn UE OS abies See meere . Julia Strong 
FACIL ss bie as ors Liste visi wa a Wolis SG ble ob She Sale etels cree »-lom Green 
SELSEANE TOE PONCE so: cigicl avon v aiahavatar sheverar ar dint otpanetaie aaeehenan Jack Walsh 
SBOSCATE eee ees Ue ie eek ete at Gone Meee Oscar Figman 
Hrspector Or sPOlces <5\sivisslssieleiasinvisie'n's alicksrabennee ouatebetenstis Frank Walters 
AVP aa pea Lge eta ate os on arate a tehalla'e oie la?etotcratgtatetanotaselasateds ciersiorete Valodia Vestoff 
IN Ata SH eaias seletaeal erat soto jets, vielcse eiclslgie)vistwls\cieve eepesalata » ec Martha Mason 
Wa 6 (044! LORAIN ACE LL RRO RAS AL RT Te Kitty Coleman 


Act I.—Reception Room, Villa of Count Orpitch. Act II.—Room 
in Prince Carl’s Villa. Act III.—Office of the Chief of Police at 
Monte Carlo. 

Staged by J. C. Huffman, Lewis Morton and Max Scheck. Super- 
vised by J. J. Shubert. 

Katja Karina, the Princess Ilanoff, having been deposed, partly 
through the intrigues of Carl, Prince Karuja, becomes Katja, the 
dancer. As such she charms Carl, who never has seen her, into 
a love affair, from which they are melodiously extricated by 
21215 PM. 
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THE NOOSE 
(197 performances) 
Drama by Willard Mack from a story by H. H. Van Loan. 
Produced by Mrs. Henry B. Harris by arrangement with Martin 
Sampter, at the Hudson Theatre, New York, October 20, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 









Care aera lnsesal eaters tabs testo aie atarGreceinigmversenetoutertens Hans Robert 
HOUMAB ANSE OL Grats oisi5: oiarelere-ciacs aavetere acletshorvie oka Desks .. Lester Lonergan 
MSTGME ea Sect raisbalie:« atel ciao u @ ave. was div duersreiaie ere a mere a oraneg Ralph Locke 
Bile llaw Ramen lt aii vaiedsacaaccisisuteresncelalorcsstelciaioetaiearctasiees Anne Shoemaker 
Wickte: Pulkin's oie saccinsale eve e006 COPETIE ces Barn me A CAS Rex Cherryman 
(SRE Coin ber npeer TOOL MCE nore SEE nce anbor Gane George Thompson 
MAPENNGALUG Eee veto erat oniay ets akevar o al ravaveiciel Vala ofscala senie Sint Gale Uehara Ralph Adams 
DEY BPS Pe Lmaiaty al eer cyeieianascici exer svatecapshanstavera vovaveluvarevegatarwiekore Harry Bulger, = 
Chen Grates te sare ats ahs a oncharabeig: s aly le ealsieee a ie gin See Jack Daley 
PROM tyer Ou AM seagrass <arelujeivlalste:s iss eis lbiel hoisreniecemiecloiss Charles Brown 
Gee rae ieta ertheless slate ls lero Wosicisig lay piaaibie ere rao BiglavaIn Ne aie obioie ee Mae Clark 
SET AIN CE Sit ce) oi ah aan Wa whol ical eae Ik ewe ar bron uot) ah Ore eeseien nex al ha AN Dorothy Sheppard 
Patsy... ....Erenay Weaver 
Gladys. ices ces .- Maryland Jarbeau 
PO ie arttare Gilet aes . Barbara Stanwyck 
“Come On” Conly.. .... Wilfred Lucas 
ERG Ie COROT trac atetavere te onntaic' say aicigls wiezsiolarolomeictalsia\sisiaiste arate George Nash 
Seth McMillan... ..George Barnum 
NESS DEV OY: ecrrdecioictew siavre aie sisielas ciel Revoir iain Carolyn Clarke 
May AUIS See eee o sista Olctata Sate aa Sid hotels lo chelaia eas hinie Sails Ie aes Helen Flint 


Acts I and I1I.—Governor Bancroft’s Home. Act II.—Conly’s 
Office, in the Box Stall Night Club. 
Staged by Willard Mack. 
Nickie Elkins, in his early twenties, is about to be hanged for 

a murder he refuses not only to explain but even to discuss. 
The governor has refused the appeal of Nickie’s attorney for a 
reprieve and his own wife’s sympathetic interest in the boy’s 
case does not alter his determination. The action flashes back 
eight weeks to the commission of the crime. Nickie, having been 
brought up with crooks, has killed the leader of his gang, Buck 
Gordon, when the latter threatened to use his knowledge that the 
boy is the son of the governor’s wife, born out of wedlock, to save 
the gang from going to prison. Nickie is ready to hang rather 
than bring scandal into his mother’s life. Neither the governor 
or his wife ever learns the real truth, but Nickie’s life is saved 
and a pardon probable. 
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SURE FIRE 
(37 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by Rolph Murphy. Produced by Boothe, 
Gleason and Truex at the Waldorf Theatre, New York, Octo- 
ber 20, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 







PRINC Rig oes ser aye ole nia rmioroee sivisieious cee seeeesesevsees Donnee Waldron 
SPM ga AETV OMEO ER ok ax-us0s {Sp010ds cia; Seoseuaneleleneroneravcrsicreiuiensiedekereia William Jeffrey 
ASGUASEK SCDUY AGI. aa cts! a nina) ms ol oases Giel fei steiadefiatorer i wncin of aisl viele S55 Ann Winston 
FRO DOLE SAMO E Gare 1S 2G sale are (causa sedeueisiote tone iepeleinjoheustaieve oleiisisie Robert Armstrong 
eed Omelet rs aid et kuwar cee abe hoe eS errabae en Hugh O’Connell 
Wa ROTI OLSON oi.Naiesw.ciece:ciniaresnre avckaved acre) exes euvieiiny Sy al ai mpormtaos Stephen Maley 
Reet EC WSECd aru ava tiaraicucin aie < Srerel sta nicl eiaictnina motel oferaravars Gene Lockhart 
PaANewCole s/. sele + else winciawsnolemepeseeWieal'y eiscisleeenle Nancy Sheridan 
Georre (Reytiolds: <i icici ersicisinin «sige -die ce’ e were Fee Se Paul Huber 
DERE (Co) St SS Sere aabimcr. Dtacaiatan steelers ioreas are «....Mina C. Gleason 
Philip: Cole... 2... Norman Foster 
RO eFy Ss WEL Cha iat sin wisrerol aim wlarel leiciwncwiniai ovat aietat oie anima) ofecsicietolsionel a Lee Smith 
Congressman “Blaine . 4 ascites onc osinie'h vies s\ie vais cle - James Seeley 


Prologue—Office of John Kenderton, Times Square, New York. 
Acts I, II and I1I.—The Post Office, Clayville. 
Staged by Rollo Lloyd. 

Robert Ford, a highbrow playwright living and working in 
Greenwich Village, refuses to write the sure-fire type of hokum 
drama, refuses to believe, in fact, that it even remotely reflects 
life. On a wager he goes to Clayville, Indiana, and runs plump 
into the plot concerned with the gray-haired postmistress with a 
pretty daughter who is about to be sold out by the village skin- 
flint because she has used the mortgage money to pay her son’s 
gambling debts. Convinced, Ford becomes his own hero, pays 
off the mortgage and writes that kind of play. 


THE WILD ROSE 

(61 performances) 
Musical comedy in two acts. Book and lyrics by Otto Har- 
bach and Oscar Hammerstein, 2nd; music by Rudolf Friml. 


Produced by Arthur Hammerstein at the Martin Beck Theatre, 
New York, October 20, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Baron Frederick..........- 26/6 4.4 apes sa wisldnisd cies KOSCDH, Macatiay 
General Hodenheng< so ij-icteiccns ertcioe see ceanin sileinintetin acs velalels.x = Len Mence 
MMonEy “Traverse cs 0d cs skip ate earew: as RGR aera ORD ne Joseph Santley 
SSBuddy:”. - Fraines...\5.ivisk cies ctoa\e oistana.s ame iatetetatecnisteant wie se ess Gus Shy 


etre dla ELOlEtz 5... 0: Srsns-< sctuia aioe eaten eee otee Inez Courtney 


ee Cae Ce eS 





Se 


ee ee 
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Gideon sole fii os sieeve nels ier ties siafe, auslaecaloiareey edema William Collier 
Gountess Nitasi pte. see cise ww ein ease ames se Ae ahs tolares Satake Nana Bryant 
King Augustus 1D ir se wicen cae cee cnn vieusenes Fuller Mellish 
WPA TNC GS HOMES 6 cuycs oss isi ats ie avs vate apateia ose w ote tera agers ieee Desiree Ellinger 
(OE Td eC aie es rn RE a Dd AE A bes Be CRs Re Jerome Daley 
IRSCEOIRS Nin Sie: SUD E ory OD OG En Meena rria cee roo poceelvel Stone 
TREN N Von reo Eo HAG DRT E OOO a EE COD TS bn Se nee Dace Dink Trout 
Mine? Blower = VCndEer . vincisa iste sic ieinie ole aie sd bern oreaeare George Djimos 


Act I.—Outside of the Casino at Monte Carlo. Act II.—In and 
Around the Palace at Borovina. 
Staged by William J. Wilson. 

“Monty” Travers, an adventuresome young American, meets 
and wildly loves the Princess Elise of Borovina at Monte Carlo. 
Later he learns who she is and that her father, King Augustus, 
is in danger of being gypped by American oil speculators and 
deposed by native bolshevists. Breaking the bank “Monty” 
stuffs a satchel full of francs and flies to his lady’s protection. 
It looks at the finish as though they might marry and raise duets. 


THE LADDER 
(264 performances) 
Drama in three acts by J. Frank Davis. Produced by Brock 


Pemberton at the Mansfield Theatre, New York, October 22, 
1926. 


Cast of characters— 
Act I.—The Present Time. The Home of Stephen Pennock, New 





York City 
Marcaret: NGwellis se sites ese 9 15x sre ioe & visisieiesp' 6:8 Antoinette Perry 
Stephen Pennock. .......0. cc ccccec nee r eset reresces Hugh Buckler 
Betty Pennock.... Stati swe GEA ee aoe Irene Purcell 
Willian: Matteson. 4? RAT SECA OSIRIS Ross Alexander 
TRYST (016 Sees LRA PRICES PCN ECR ORE TROIS Pe Ge ea Edgar Stehli 
ROTEL OLA Sree le arty akcsloxer store e. tansiegrsla) rie eke maepere wipers ala exe Vernon Steele 


Scene 2—The Year 1300 A.D. The Great Hall of the Earl of 
Orleton’s Castle, England 







Wat, of Hampshire. 3 jan otis sds sale - eee ose Edward J. McNamara 
MiactermeWalliaine VWaEGON st s:si-) + cise e-ciesie-eisoislr'eAniee =i* Ross Alexander 
Bettys slat leete nose + «a's aie leieie pi aleiy'e eigis'[al= epee eeisie cowie s Irene Purcell 
Sir Roger Clifford... 60.500. ce cece ccna ere care Vernon Steele 
Lady Mortimer. ..........ceedee cece cece cece e et eees Minnie Milne 
Sir John Mortimer. .......-.s cece eee e eect eeeeee Julius McVicker 
Sir Henry Maule........sccee cece ec eee rece eter enene Carl Anthony 
Mistress Ellen ......... cece eee cee tere ence eenes Anita Damrosch 
Mistress Judith .........e sec eeee cere eect e creer ccees Sallie Sanford 
Stephen, Earl of Orleton....+--seeeeee reece ees ceeees Hugh Buckler 
The Abbot of Winfield.....-----2+-eeeeececee Montague, Rutherfurd 
Lady Margaret Percy....:.seeeeseeer eee escsecers Antoinette Perry 
Master Peter Marsh. ......ecc ccc cc cece cere ceseeecees Edgar Stehli 


Act II.—The Year 1670 A.D. The House of Mistress Sanderson 
on Pall Mall, London 


Lady Colepepper........sceeevenee SG ieee) oie Minnie Milne 
Mistress Margaret Sanderson......-s-s+essereeres Antoinette Perry 
Mistress Betty Holden. .......cc-eceecercscecesercees Irene Purcell 
Mistress Berinthia Davenport.......-- ia aie efeein slope Anita Damrosch 


Sallie Sanford 
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Margaret Newell is pestered prettily but seriously by two 
lovers, Stephen Pennock, her widowed brother-in-law, and Roger 
Crane, more attractive but rather vacillating. One night when 
they had been talking of the eastern religions and the theory of 
reincarnation, Margaret dozes off to dream of the time she was 
Lady Margaret Percy in the old England of 1830; again when 
she was Mistress Margaret Sanderson, actress, in 1670; and 
finally when she was plain Margaret Wright in colonial New 
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Stephen, Earl of Arlington 4.0 2605 ib cotlceniccsccdens Hugh Buckler 
Sir George Etheredge........-...-.. So. ee ... Montague Rutherfurd 
Sif A PthOn y EIN his sik «aca vst spualeresbaroenio we m aneisra ets sree ieieter Edgar Stehli 
Ensign Marshall... 0.2.55 .%s0%% 00% ike arene Leonard Carey 
Bi Fetal Sa Cae A OE Dore nas ome Con George Carmichael 
T0Ed WV illiama> Sealey sya visa cin arecact rarerevtue aiemimee a arse aie Ross Alexander 
EVGHINSON oars jake iercta's tere ul aaio ie'nyfetanere le Wievetetateretatta oie etete Julius McVicker 
Cantal WROger MELACCOUL tT. « wnes Siersisteysielale ste volerelsieceaitior Vernon Steele 


Act IJI.—Scene 1—The Year 1844 A.D. The Home of John 
Covill, New York City. 


Welcome sfones sciuissinieresteveicn srs wise erenieisvene simelcneisic Sallie Sanford 
Mr si POLE a. Aalercistovsis -« orocashietel ciatp ana mate pice toate meee ren Minnie Milne 
Mirg SB Wes). sc.50e ateccverveuccors tera 8) eispate aioe eiatatelince ier cmeunciaeame Anita Damrosch 
Alo) rtabe, GO. ctl Apres Src it LMA Or PIC aD ow ano Cae Julius McVicker 
Mar mart NV G1 Ti tncs sco soleil ene se ratogatn, prauer wiete eisai stain eitduate Antoinette Perry 
WOME COV ae. sso osaiwisin & ain disleloie: orelate aca isversccie)s¥e sire Auiers Vernon Steele 
REASON Niro as iehehs. sicisveneis aisteis Msiarasiellc-cteverajemmazenn cictarateee ametees Edgar Stehli 
Senator Henry os... sie scise ET RO CPE IOS Carl Anthony 
Stephen =O aipitiien’s sistas esis oie orate ere! kre ale lb ate Tutors sanavehelets Hugh Buckler 
Wirllaet VE Oyall. Sicievatste;s « cietele vin writin iniaieletalvin's rot Waeveteee Ross Alexander 
PEEL y a LsCE ace cies wis oni 0 sipiel8 wifolaS eral alaueipleins wins sicie) ada ayeriat Irene Purcell 
Scene 2—The Present Time. The Home of Stephen Pennock, New 
York City. 
Margaret Newell............6. eeuielaneiale erelane eve roreie) oer Antoinette Perry 
FRGROT CLADE oo ore a iosa 0-5 aint cai wien is iba ere alee owiehe ai eatarenels Vernon Steele 
Peter. Gell wads > isismaie cceten sialcvaintereystelalas sigrtneisvemteishahevete Edgar Stehli 


Staged by Brock Pemberton. 


York, 1844. She wakes up to know Roger is the boy. 


Comedy in three acts by George Kelly. Produced by Rosalie 


DAISY MAYME 
(112 performances) . 


Stewart at The Playhouse, New York, October 25, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


















Ruth Fenner..... sekekelste Bie aielafelsretsieis eas eee ee Nadea’ Hall 
Mrs. Laura Fenner.... ..Alma. Kruger 
Mrs. Olly Kipax.... é ..Josephine Hull 
Cliff Mettinger..... x :Carlton Brickert 
May: Phillips. «0.40... +< ME ; -Madge Evans 
Daisy Mayme Plunkett . -- Jessie Busley 
Charlie Snyder....... ..-Frank Rowan 
Mr::Biloons ovale vis oe Siwteisin levine © acces sROy Fant 


Acts I, II and TA. "Room in the Home ‘of Clif Mettinger, 
Staged by George Kelly. 


See page 281. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT 


(13 performances) 


A play by Jacinto Benevente. Produced by the Civic Reper- 
tory Theatre, New York, October 25, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 












Brincess Etelyina. dic Sccsiccwacieeie vee aietaine wet sietai Pear oe, Plowrigh 

Prince Michael...... Sayre Craw 

The Duke of Suavia. ‘Eugene Wellesley 
Mate ees alesis . Martha Leavitt 
Prince Florencio. SCR AE Pee Oe ee Paul Leyssac 
MAG ye Se mi OUSE ais nied aie ae bie oo. e vinlave balsa wEEE Ruth Lavington 
rhe Countess Rinaldi. ssscsyelenespie Fiaioie.wioieig s, o:c-etnie «sea diese Beatrice Terry 
HEC OMALAO paselaverss ovgictets a aeeyaicw SMES ocasethicie viclsie mame Alan Birmingham 
lear fey SACO ra Ch ay tanie es aa ot hia aie asi onse ao See a Slo Mia Marlyn Brown 
SNOT AN bean coor ate arava eect 27s oe aSeIM lari cis ldloia cuaiee-iaret Conway Washburne 
Mord: Seymour ays) rc.cvomorsels ais lave eg waste aie Dome oon bre Barlowe Borland 
RU ON Stat OTe. eleesa icra share sistas al aterh oral oi eca:e'aseaveval peerless ca David Belbridge 
Peipenianeeies osc ike. saps vate otkG ae ake sa ids See Eva Le Gallienne 
(GENE GEES oS Re eee nee HE ae Se ey ae ei ee een ones Diana Rust 
ARES SAUD cacao massa o ol ofacé a avalarvee =leie = eielal: sGustetars a: oveiat Harold Moulton 
ESSE Re tieens sas 5) oro ie Vat cuales aie sbevapexcialone.o3 eiasinv ele) Simlaita'e o diswiniavete Mimi Lehman 
BR CUING EEG: olay ror cel o/th all ofentelsnahar sk s\'qjoca: 6s ocusls Mina Sob ecereleraT cases Georgiana Brown 
NVA cPIRES Ea ah essa teresara efciwlaichelefacietslavelodcltiai ors ovate e wiaiore Gaara Arthur Jacobson 
AVR A AAG ID i5 75,20 ore oat Stevetevs vere av el esstaia ay as euera¥ exes Sei bciens BS lee Egon Brecher 
WTP ELSE cae yscicy Aeby cine a yarn a ie) aiiesn lejos sas abe biesare eieonret acaba 7e “aia Jan Emery 
HR ODACCO MM eriaita solar ciaeitceiore tie ceerstele Sb Lae Sy ciaviesieiete Sydney Machat 
Bly rare a SP eS EAN asin aftee netic eyite a hcke <a cob ets araliale Weiake iaroidatrain' w/b Relatwraen Mary Ward 
(O.o5"a leprae ae Dea ener hee ai ne Spi caeh seakond ais Voie carat nvatolerstoieiocaie Prince Singh 
REGS SERIA SOPs 2 Rl ct avane evo, creel oraieie easter ie ai elalG wish aiereiain aialans Winthrop Wayne 
Ee TaL Gat eters Taavane iostiatorsl avede al aioccieiatase ere oi armas orminvckviance anoluba/ aisles ta Isabel Jones 
MTA SSR AON cso, suertinlolaictalnithors 0 ie sisi lewpiaus mavens oonlere Beatrice de Neergaard 
Nunu..... OA AEA erro rors oiaimiereediaicaaieishermiete tenis Sibiaace Hardie Albright 
PROUT Fs sat aha ap rai afc cotatayeiai chess ACs ool siel eiejeitievel a eieie:siaiele\siale Allan Campbell 
Telia's Husband Pee bite lease abla ohio wk oitieinialeia (nina (eceiolaraeie Wesley John 
WOMANI Rael a aral Ss te cata iol ohio ANE a: oon eae Leen ole ae Weleia Leth ioe ciacele Rose Hobart 
FEES ON SYS CEI ChE ROCCE NERO EE TEI CE OIE OR LS CI Rhee CREE Ruth Wilton 
VO WET OSTEAIA io) sas aaeeeis e chiar oke ee ie. wate ale bts Gai ote's Agnes McCarthy 
Bare backaan dd eiwcrrate stctas ae alah rot ceisiele plans’ o elavere sin io-ve sielais Grace Carlisle 
Male Dancer.... 3 ath ..Robert F. Ross 


3rd Sailor.... .. Wesley John 


Gaetano... .Arthur Jacobson 
2nd Sailor. John F. Miller 
ASE SalOrst ars cialae «ie eerseaare Orit tor caus Don Vere 
MEE COU re rete oiae ernie oieiginl Shave aie albie Si i6'e wio'e.el afasniejewiave 6 oi6 Sydney Machat 
Gomniissary Of EOWMGE se e:cjernis! cis. wleinin, wle/alne.oisn ln ¢.s ovalorere eine Gordon Pascal 
An Unknown.......... SHeigits il cian Wov'evals ete iatnistayra- sie 0.-0%e Barlowe Borland 
WMT ESSEA GT aoe tates ye at aiele sale vimictwre sinh aS wicth oveisioiwre' Leona Roberts 
BP VECE Oris icici en ear ecto triw neha Wintel obi ain oidte ecole cieieietetalate Edwin Cooper 
LOS ESQ G Ane nie SI BIC DOH HO ICI DOISIO.S COE Ire Francoise Du Moulin 
AWS ORS EES Woe ne LIE OM IOI OE ODIO Bor OR ee Georgiana Brown 
IMIS HS Sy o aselbne een eS COR OOORTOOe. SUDO BODE AD Martha Leavitt 
TWA tetera iaiots tare aoier ata A Ble Rote he CR emai Margaret C. Love 
IRCCOLCIOUMEE tayChc ese ore tt eis nialbectree x une Alexander Ivanoft 
YS Aisa hE OR eA Ret oO EIT REBOOT CM SRE ICOIE TOS - Russell Hopkins 
Mere lish Gitdeens sea isteis so cccels ts oaloree @Vielclers aracele’s «ee.-Nancy Bevill 


Staged by Eva Le Gallienne. 


The rise of Imperia from sculptor’s model to prince’s consort, 
and a story of debauchery among the royal idlers of early Italy. 
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RAQUEL MELLER 
(13 performances) 
A recital by Mlle. Meller, assisted by an orchestra under the 


direction of Victor Baravelle. Presented by E. Ray Goetz at the 
Henry Miller Theatre, New York, October 25, 1926. 


“La Farandula Pasa” (Poor 


“Tus Ojus’ (Your Eyes) 

“Mariana” 

“Fl Peligro de las Rosas” (Be- 
ware of the Rose!) 

“Ta Mujer d’en Manelic” (The 
Wife of Manelic) 

“Noi de la Mare’ (Joy and 
Pangs of Motherhood) 

“El Relicario”’ (The Charm) 

“Flor de Te” (Tea Blossom) _ 

“Ay! Cipriano’ (Naughty Cip- 
riano!) 

*Diguili que Vengui”’ (Tell Him 
to Come!) 

“Ta Virgen Roja” (The Red 
Virgin) 


“La Monteria’” (Grandmother’s 
Dress) 

“Manola”’ 

“La Hija del Carcelero” (The 
Jailer’s Daughter) 

“Ta Reina del Cortijo” (The 
Peasant Queen) 

““Mimosa’’ 

“La Violetera’’ (The Violet Girl) 

“Flor del Mal’ (Flower of Sin) 

“Siempre Flor” (The Eternal 
Flower) 

“Gitanillo’”’ (Gypsy Sweetheart) 

“Mis Amores” (My Loves) 

“El Pescadero” (The Fishmonger) 

*La Mujer del Torero”’ (The 
Wife of the Bullfighter) 

“Como la Flor’ (Like the 
Flower) 





“La Tarde del Corpus’ (The 
Procession) 


The return of the Spanish diseuse was not as sensational as 
her first engagement, the previous season, but she enjoyed a 
profitable season of special matinées at the Henry Miller Thea- ; 
tre preceding a road tour. | 


AUTUMN FIRE 
(71 performances) 


Comedy drama in three acts by T. C. Murray. Produced by 
John L. Shine at the Klaw Theatre, New York, October 26, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Plea Wesoanyn. (eens iwvelscei: aca suetiolaisinaes toate ste oleate oi niote re Una O’Connor 
Wances Desuiondaes css sagiesscccnesecen petro. Julie Hartley-Milburn 
OwentIcee sane je tcieltts olnjols ginisjn esis priee teiels ne ¢ 100.40 /eveie's John L. Shine 
Dice Heh CeCe alo ecare eins ave aisieiaie. as siedeuetec eis. ial's avasa arstatare dee Felix Irwin 
MirsasPesmaatditt=ia:.tls iva bs.os)e es aa. 6.0 8 etereeroleisca eiaie s oante Caroline Morrison 
Borg Papel ite otahstie jase als p: ficis inva /eiwieve loro steel oleiotemie te Clement O’Loghlen 
Molly: Fitinkewomsir ea cicia.s sisiee cals iecclew brace elec Mary Hartley-Milburn 
Minera recreate: cece leis bua sia ceinisiveia Same eleir ele sale crews Lloyd Neal 


Acts I and I1I.—Owen Keegan’s Farmhouse. Act II.—Mrs. Des- 
mond’s Cottage. 
Staged by George Vivian. 
Owen Keegan, sixty if he’s a day, gets an idea that he is al- 
most as young as he used to be and that he should marry Nance 
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Desmond and enjoy life. Nance, really in love with Owen’s son 
Michael, agrees to marry Owen because of the property and the 
social advantages involved and goes through with her promise, 
even after Owen has been thrown from a horse he was trying 
to tame, and seriously injured. A year later Owen sees Michael 
kissing Nance, realizes that youth calls to youth, and cleans out 
his house. Michael goes away, but probably not for long. 


CAPONSACCHI 
(269 performances) 


Drama in prologue and three acts by Arthur Goodrich and 
Rose A. Palmer based upon Robert Browning’s “The Ring and 
the Book.” Produced by Walter Hampden at Hampden’s Thea- 
tre, New York, October 26, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 











GNOB iit Aes clas ath olaa nie aieteieien« eloiebers7de Oh ersrene Anthony Andre 
WO STOLE Fale Siayaia.s:svace\e; cisis 3 Ue:9 8.0 o/b, eiu Sa/nle. sone Mabie siete «may Marcel Dill 
PAS ieR Cae a aoe shoe ra Rit oF PINES oils mine Biome FU SUS Hee Gotdon Hart 
IN Tec ru EAR eH Banc 8. Sich cho) stint ak Stem shes ou gh tn craves ok a ecal SESE RNa a a staneahe Louis Polan 
Pppemlanocent MA Iie sine <tevselales ss oss Biprenais pies sSntalore Stanley Howlett 
Gratdar Prancesching (18.0. ¢iso:s is seals ha cine o veivoe enh « Ernest Rowan 
Ret IIS SACRE oes la oe rose eos ape so ola Vays keaathe vo inh sinioinnsieiStaxanays joe Walter Hampden 
Pommatise Saws. 2 Setheisies witcha Ridin SiahbtSte, 8 oled Sateraaes bite SEL Hart Jenks 
YG 22 CULE -S See caps vejelone ereteleratevata ot ate; ayarevesiphetne iad catalase P. J. Kelly 
PCAN CI Lares felasasers sine lnra/@ aiaip hie « \sjeioie, bs vavabetemeaasmtane x Robert Paton Gibbs 
Me CAR CM rays rararc (inl abel a Share aie ah eiarare: <tale mlavasha etevo cr aialtera\s Dalias Anderson 
PAEL On CORIDATING siete 'ssvcrbis Ses wis GTR Be 4 vase wises ees Sereretwaea J. P. Wilson 
Violante Comparini......-...... ors ii -Suzanne Jackson 
OTS Ia MRS Lop. hee ys Eee ee oaks aunt myaahads cpebaiche kiana ars Edith Barrett 
Ga Oee O PATI us lain coal ocd eliaie Ta oc0 wig a iraue idon(ais a ore aca olehmiare oie Cecil Yapp 
Governor of Arezzo... .C. Norman Hammond 
Archbishop of fA rezzio’ «sos sigs cicre wictee swe aie sis aides ce Edwin Cushman 
BAC a RS se ae BA ped Sa ce a IE Ages sa ne Marie Adels 
MIAINALGERS 4 sh siete siaploate oc ..-Howard Claney 
PEP PANA aries Ade ast s syeled seine av ok ais .--Grania O’Malley 
Innkeeper at: Castelnuovo. oo... oe cle sce cies soc vee'e William H. Sams 
Ves Se temraa testa steraie che ietcis er ohstascr ale oncialareve sarteat ba ere deacal ore «ica Albert West 
Wiecril et Calc ose gece ielatatepers, ccs) sons sierg aie leis is eveicis sissies) gre.mm 6 Eudora Hunner 
(quard at Castelnuovor’s snjcs os <cieie cies a6 oe cisls eaere's a G. Tom Gomez 


Prologue and Epilogue—A Court of Justice at the Vatican. Act 
I.—The Carnival. Act II.—Caponsacchi’s Cell, Arezzo. Street Out- 
side Guido’s Palace, Arezzo. The Inn at Castelnuovo. Act III.— 
A Court of Justice at the Vatican. Pietro’s Villa, Rome. 

Staged by Walter Hampden. 

Caponsacchi, the noble priest of ‘The Ring and the Book,” 
is on trial before the ecclesiastic court, charged with the murder 
‘of Pompilia and her parents. As he begins his testimony in de- 
fense the lights fade and the action goes back to the story of 
Guido Franceschini’s plot to marry Pompilia, kill her and her 


parents and inherit the estates, and Caponsacchi’s noble effort 
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to save her and remain true to his vows despite his consuming 
love for the girl. Back to the trial and a dramatic decision by 
Pope Innocent XII in defense of truth, honor and Caponsacchi. 


THREE SISTERS 
(39 performances) 


Drama by Anton Tchekoy. Produced by the Civic Repertory 
Theatre at the Civic Repertory, New York, November 8, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Olsaniicisstes Saieie astro cea leet Ee UPR RES eto o ealealan Beatrice Terry 
Wrehttel pots le scsyaper ars ev eca Wa ciaiia siacathccYenerataceete Ritateincbesd: wajeiege s oehe Rose Hobart 
Baron Nikolay Lvovitch Tusenbach..............-++ Harold Moulton 
Vassily Vassilyevitch Solyony.....s-sccsecss cscs ce Sydney Machat 
Ivan Romanitch Tchebutykin. 6.2.5 gece sce ewes ee se Sayre Crawley 
DV crsbiraisrs(s (sis 5 -aicle'bvo recite ala sere (nein apaeter sateen oanresvemerene Eva Le Gailienne 
PNTNIAGEA cig arate cial e-aterctaic 6 (arSteiete se ioiciale'shs) © iciwre’s eubteraveberaetogey= = Leona Roberts 
PNGCAD OL Uier so] haan ie wah Giahecv ake. esvisivlelaie: sce wieretanetsseaaie ce eet omer Marlyn Brown 
OLE CLG a are ich Sa Tae a atresia ee Gordon Pascal 
Lt.-Gov. Alexander Ignatyevitch Vershinin............ Egon Brecher 
Andrey Sergeyevitch Prozorov........seeeceecive Alan Birmingham 
Py odor ilyiteh > Kal ie in woos eieie one's: is 014:4 sive ore we eo ei vials) ore Paul Leyssac 
Natalya ceVanOVilawcisc <tc clits cis os ois 8 iv sleleienls Beatrice de Neergaard 
MlexeyePetrovitchis led Othe sievare.ciciei exe iccsic- eiererslelsieteigunienela Hardie Albright 
Wiladiniin eiKarkovitch® INOd dG yrs q sce,6 s\10 v's onese rei sicloysteladstoe<ceha te Ian Emery 
My Teavih 25 sco va ch cetio als satin a oval ou sieln! al adadet svar es nino tucts Ietauare retort ol saeerole Ruth Wilton 
ANESISICIAIN cisions alee aie lnc bi crise ninioss hiv Gis Caiale SMCs ws Nancy Bevill 


Acts I, If and JI1.—The House and Gardens of the Prozorovs in 
a Provincial Town in Russia. 
Staged by Eva Le Gallienne. 


In a Russian garrison town, Olga, Irina and Masha Prozorov 
find life dull and without promise. A regiment moves in, Masha 
indulges a sort of spinster love romance with the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and there is a flair of life for a time, during which Olga 


and Irina marry unhappily. Then the regiment moves away and 
things settle to their old level of hopeless boredom. 


GENTLE GRAFTERS 
(13 performances) 


A play in three acts by Owen Davis. Produced by Sam H. 
Harris at the Music Box, New York, October 27, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Gora sBlakesw. anaemic cic arias alate ao Greve atom beth Charlotte Granville 
Mary: Dayle... si isjsu.acc stoned iets meer eteete einai ees SEAS Lucille Sears 
NCR os 25 vine ieee eee Sidhe cEnlare eisceiera niente gent eonin eters ae Liane Carrera 
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Delivery Man........ eratatatsle ateatevems hal sel psi ar oteteters +»...Walter Brown 
Salllyicicis < cp ccsessccccsveccccsssvee Gurieie Cpa s Katharine Alexander 
Roe Were S28. cis, crsaarae 6 siaaiaed acne Renee Sra een d ow Morgan Wallace 
NCR MGATNOT OU srs a a sip ale patos oie sreinneren eo duela eealetevera era .... Robert Keith 
Katty “Doyleis..3.. 3. Acad ric w ie aoe eC YE ...Helene Lackaye 


Jerry Doyle..... 
Dan McClung. 
Tom Morton... 
Billy Dexter... 
Roberts....... 













. Charles Kennedy 
....Guy Nichols 
..-Charles Ritchie 
..William David 
.-Kred E. Strong 


Acts I, II and III.—Late Afternoon ‘in December. New York City. 


Staged by Sam Forrest. 


When Sally was seventeen her mother died, leaving her daugh- 
ter without funds, expensive tastes and a determination to be 
even with men because of the love trick one of them had played 
her mother. Adopting Cora Blake as a sort of chaperon, Sally 
proceeds to support the two of them by gold digging. She lets 
her generous and expectant men friends donate what they will 
and gives nothing in return but her smiles and her thanks. Then 
she falls in love with Dick Cameron, poor but clean, who loves 
her. She wants to marry Dick, but Cora, the chaperon, wants 
her to become the mistress of Jim Merrick instead and lies to 
her about Dick. When it is too late Sally discovers the trick. 
She feels like killing herself, but goes out on a party instead. 


THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE 
(32 performances) 
Drama-spectacle in prologue, seven scenes and an epilogue. 
Book by Robert McLaughlin. Produced by the Messrs. Shubert 
at the Century Theatre, New York, November 1, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


SAA WENENTC wiclentad vis as coe HRD ROR OAT DOE Nee oo .-++-John Nicholson 
VAD WAN ati Si SLStChietainiaatelvieveiatalaie aa FRO Mer nie Pte fier ae Margot Kelly 
MUTE ere onc ieratiieisie era cai eyeiore ina sela Sees a’ Uise.e ale e\sinie inieia'e.ns.9 Peter Doyle 
BEAM ENR aire aise eplal/ett de eaimle's aateee cies eyecare eas ,.Dagmar Oakland 
HSER RAT oor rola eietnteleiee's leleie eleiniso ele, in /e/sle sie eieidls,¥ 0ieis)0 = Booth Franklin 
RS Deere ia eae ere eal vic isa x seslaie' ole wisliocelerw dialects sieka'e'e'e's Booth Franklin 
VOLE rnc clisieie ini ees ore atv al elelelevere’a( e's FREER EON eel? Ct TON Albert Froom 
BAe rear eter atelevclabic. or sie.a' vis s'W/s «(2's sipieere PAROS H. Kurasaki 
SATE ceaar cvp slckeer sicietelateca! cneiat ova qs aie pion: Saat dts Pinbats’a) oleh <= aie Booth Franklin 
DESAI c ste leela’, aictvieleimia'/aheiers vivi.e's «ie ais, Bo eearauntesp ter Florence Pendleton 
PSAs a tial cho ia choi cos (onde. aos baie? die. 0 else) iol efereieiass iaieie’exn John Nicholson 
IBYetoay it ot los aietcieiets tae als! braless 5 9/010 ' win s/o saree Mrs. William Faversham 
Brest ta siete eae ered slevatsisie ciaieie eins sceiejelereqs sie sisie aye Richard Temple 
OGM yee cetera emeara oieraie'e’ cis) «is aia 'o nisi oie 0.c.0'eseisie iaisietel sro iniaiele Myrtle Adams 
Foreman of the Jury......cceccccccercsrssescerees John Nicholson 
Meee ie Si tale Weresid die wend. on. 6 0 abi sig WielAus a\ Sie ecw leyslensisiatals Edward Favor 
1S TAR Sa A eee BIO Eno COR ED ODDO DS Orr i Richard Temple 
PAHO  sigip -/rs 01s wie’s) via'\~ Sipisieats sini ataiaheratelclerainerateis araioe Peter Doyle 
Wide MR IC ites aa oie craie eteiss sie el aie. wo: ei0i 691s eleisia aiahaterane tayaleteransts Frank Green 


Endolences <c.< ewicie vies « Mee gictere® ale Uiele ia ecetpieielelar ete +e-e-eHelen Tucker 
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oR aby ge al ap PrP Sy RLSM Forth Coos ono Ore Albert Froom 
ESP Taare che aie rs tea) nas os 0 bw BiatevaVe Sete: Slalp ariel anaininttetsrov ss elem Marie Desyls 
POSH TLCS <6 ahaa aru o- a sire oi RteTENG iw asl ai Gitatnle ve Bais alae tes _- Millie James 
TRO OG ies sistas caw sls a blaje alesis niaretare wieitiaveieen ammeisea ceteteiere Reginald Sheffield 
Wiagve ee etbe ocala’ a ais gaia als aeoacerepaielwie sie etareenatieven waza Bernice Gardner 
TMUSh a scchs stese PNA RISE ae IE Oe OED LOSE Eugene Ordway 
LDV o chins aoe e MDD BER Ine ODE Doe UDI ILS OID Nou Julia Hoyt 
Luxury’s Attendants 
TAG ene tote Oey eR PEI COR Ree cere AOU SS aOOOU EO ote Sydna Black 
BUOMNCE: Scion Wis a cinis a(slerelais Gain aca © srecens @pieren: eels laalee Adele Ranson 
LO ee oer ERR IRE rier citron nace alae & Irma Bertrand 
PSre ree eas ou tals ve ai pvctehotanaln los prnvarte tal fae in toratateiageheceteel a Hazel Goodwin 
PPITA Dis. ce fo tec fasoye sein ate aie oe lanee ats evs eaten) Realteam er elplaieters Adele LeRoy 
Sie lettin aie Gouda pin Sine alsin ernie mia en acetone sie s uhals mame pore ote Mae Welch 
Swit boreye Sicve sw eicvelote ie ai ckea ere hie aislatgavnic viele oclaieic slew cise Francis Kelly 
Sadr as caie access sce sje bua ahana vena neiierecoleyei Pears or eee fee Betty Webb 
IM Gthep Gee © Wedann. . <sin picts cis ersin iacvareialspatelags aici pleteielele Effie Shannon 
OGY Sa acl edt tole sere bicdahs cede) eels aPere wei otoi tated aiote bene sheets Valdeo 
PAO g pectere is Wh casa aaah chaca'c Riaje eseim ta aves coin ihinieiehs us ak doe epee Marion Kerby 
Pious ee cal eee eaiece et eleletis Niels Pate ead rime e Claudette Colbert 
HOVEE LM diipicr seat tatiioie s Glvidie: a oho aparapevenets inipee « calaaanels! eeae Kathleen Cambridge - 
Teh ANC Cr ccteve aecivte fa ciecds, ¢.G16/bia.o coero"s cocbeisiminba nia wieretomicte Elmer Grandin 
PPI: ATS Tes Shae Civth Atala ata ee eigte Oglala w ae aeUS Ie ploe ages Marie Pettes 
PEA ORICON) Sais eu Bi sacexe cease wseeain euskanete EAS eS eanyele aS ake Lalive Brownell 
ICEL aie oie vie ss ritje\nemiviois eis sl eisisiv a ritiate avi sw idem amines opis Ross Neal 
DERE res pera ah Wel tow vale oct Seba icha wie ahs nieonete esate William Du Pont 
RSMGRENLEL Shai pesos oncs wis au ef sparerei@res oi Whe Phices ,wiapyereeatancete weatey aleve Millie Butterfield 
SS MAMA Sty Lior ecictg| oe etal sj oxatoneloane ameainae dielonts tac sane ePerlerene Amelia Bingham 
BAIN cis aco ei tonite] py 0 /usvaehesane, cieielalone eb eteta ayaa) aalabotcraneiis aia Herbert Ashton 
PMY Eg CH e Galen! tease) ajo nose) «\sin sieraiwisia's!s Oe cletnieiwieialee'e alae Malcolm Fassett 
Nant yin isle a sis cine 210° wjoleeinieis'slae do(0rd  einloeres ee slay © Marcella Swanson 
DV ttre ENE VG 201s, a.chcie aunts \els spr wTaieia) «cient sites inte Suevaleiel ein eieenpaeens Lee Beggs 
VR AEE SS cote sare bis ois SN cig Care «Wide ee ce ot opto ste Nea William Du Pent 
WV fer tie aia cose talensyareivensaiarasieves wisivia re ere acs ee emia istereieisiareeee Irene Whipple 


Prologue—‘‘The Little House Among the Hollyhocks.”” The Play— 
“The Abode of Luxury.” ‘The Morn of Promise.” “The Threshold 
of Fame.” ‘‘The Street of Indecision.” ‘Where Souls Are Put in 
Pawn.” “The Auction Room of Shame.” “The Court of Humanity.” 
Epilogue—“‘The Trysting Place of Happiness.” 

Staged by J. C. Huffman. 

When the mother of Pilgrim died all she had to leave her 
daughter was the Little House Among the Hollyhocks, which 
was mortgaged, and her (Pilgrim’s) chastity, which she advised 
the girl to wear as a pearl of great price around her neck. There- 
after many evil men tried to possess themselves of Pilgrim’s pearl, 
starting with Idle Rich. She is invited to Fame’s studio to pose 
in nothing at all, but refuses to take off the pearl. Thrown into 
the street, Want and Despair escort her finally to the old House 
of Shame, where Pander and the rest of the girls and boys try 
to cheat and rob her of her heritage. But finally her chubby- 
faced True Love, who has been away with Adventure, comes for 
her and everything is probably for the best. 
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LOOSE ENDS 
(40 performances) 


Drama in three acts by Dion Titheradge. Produced by Sam 
H. Harris at the Ritz Theatre, New York, November 1, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 







Deborah Bryce.......... poeta aslahaly sharon isl oie tasele x +++» Alison Bradshaw . 
Gr Gay Sree oo cowie aisans soccer nes ae Ane wiciest ee Michael Braddell 
Sarah Britt........... WCCO RR ICAL NICS ERE RCE Ethel Griffies 
IN apa aa heh tea atel arouse ovoveve als gosim. o's iars Wcities Sinaia enick Violet Heming 
MACRO ei tascalole Flee aiva'e'n/s 6d sel oe s Neo kits hea eae eT Bernice Beldon 
Brenda: Wallotisic :.o:sc0s bscdeicois Satie: -ate sloreielave ote aioe Molly Kerr 
PRAM ANC ARUSLEE cc te Saco ote orsiaiereie a ots eve Gresecc bleu tieiearentew oe Stanley Logan 
Matcolat BOrresis cites sciccre wise slevalg aceeeciC eRe ee Dion Titheradge 


Winton Penner .. .. Charles Quartermaine 
Retdhte Giantess apes Ae Di sree Wiehe nie ewrare side Vera Nielson 
Acts I and II.—Drawing Room in Nina Grant’s Flat. Act III.— 
Brenda Fallon’s Sitting Room. 
Staged by Dion Titheradge. 

Nina Grant, West End actress of standing in London, ran 
down Malcolm Forres while she was motoring in the park. Pick- 
ing him up and carrying him to her apartment to be assured 
that he had suffered no serious injury, she ended by falling in 
love with him and marrying him. He was at least a much 
cleaner and finer type than any of her gin-and-scandal set. A 
year or so later Nina discovers that Malcolm, who is quite dis- 
gusted with her friends, is himself a released convict sentenced 
to serve a life term for murder. And yet he dare criticize her 
life and that of her set! She thinks she wants a divorce and 
he is willing she should have it. But she changes her mind 
finally and also her attitude toward life as it is lived nowadays. 


SEED OF THE BRUTE 
(80 performances) 


Drama in three acts by Knowles Entrikin. Produced by the 
Messrs. Wm. A. Brady, Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman at the 
Little Theatre, New York, November 1, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


TUAZIS a SAIN COGS a clcieie arelaieie bie ryis) leis 0/a]o, ais wie Wia.s win, ove eater ete Hilda Vaughn 
Gr iiiphs LATS Faris SOO SABE CACO BROOCH OEDe Ono Oe Robert Ames 
Mcibe MES HAAEE OM late piscatens eat arote eansie ss eo ars elereccieleliensiejsiacetaraiecels Claude Cooper 
Molly Warmer (Catt ac s/clsisieie vajeie sje alec ore.ecrieiala celsialnis Adele Carples 
John Roberts .......cc cece eeececcceeccsseccccsscececs Donn Cook 
Anne Emerson Roberts......... fad ti atelia Patayele @ eievateesalerate Doris Rankin 


Barbara Davis........ apabelatetors ai Sioiniakehaieteratalaterateretetere ols Jane Seymour 


Ws 
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Judge Hannibal Emerson...-....e+--+++0- ...-David Glassford 
David Carr ...... Sercieiontale ga mt -+.--- Harold Elliott 
Matthew Cary ocrocie tics areuipinrareleisicie o eigiaraels eceeeesse- Sydney Booth 





Prologue—Calvin Roberts’ Barn. Acts = and IL. The Living 
Room cf the Emerson Mansion. Act III.—Molly Carr’s Cottage, a 
small Illinois County Seat. 

Staged by the Author. 

Calvin Roberts is a strong, uneducated man and a political 
power in a small mid-western ‘town. He marries Anne Emerson 
of the cultured Emersons, but lives an increasingly lonely life 
because of the little they have i in common. His son, John, takes 
after his mother’s side of the family and comes home from col- 
lege practically a stranger to his father. Calvin finds himself 
opposed to David Carr, a chum of John’s, whose father has 
bought him the local newspaper. 

Carr is determined to drive the Roberts’ political ring out of 
existence. Drawn to Carr despite this opposition, Roberts dis- 
covers that he is his illegitimate son. But, seed of the brute 
though he may be, Carr repudiates the relationship and Roberts 
is left to fight out his life’s problems alone. 


THE MASTER BUILDER 
(29 performances) 


Drama by Henrik Ibsen. Produced by the Civic Repertory 
at the Civic Repertory, New York, November 1, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


KratEro vile s scarsio-s «10 ¢;vis:s.n/= je opaleiesisiois b <cle Hatin eee we Sydney Machat 
Aig Ot OG). giers aes siciciesc. ok oe ae eee eer tect eeeeeresnne Ruth Wilton 
Rasta DLOvEk cn cals cw cess chee cals ce been eae Harold Moulton 
EAI VAra NS OUMESS wicca ince cy ewe eee Seeonee See Egon Brecher 
ATetie  OIESSy eine oacain oe Sas ois Ga ce Hoe RR Oe Beatrice Terry 
Doctor Herdal:..scise tie siss peak Seed leeseah cas ete -..e-sayre Crawley 
Viaea Stila NV ANCL Sota cas etcetera ne rent eee Eva Le Gallienne 


Act I,—Solness’ Workroom. Act II.—Drawing Room ia Soln ss’ 
House. Act III.—Verandah of Solness’ House. . : 
Staged by Eva Le Gallienne. 


See “Best Plays of 1925-26.” 
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THE PLAY’S THE THING 
(260 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by Ferenc Molnar. Adapted by P. G. 
Wodehouse. Produced by the Charles Frohman Company at 
the Henry Miller Theatre, New York, November 3, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Mansky..... Fielisis\viets'sl ¢<n\siaid’a aes sits aataetalaceiroe cious Hubert Druce 
IAGO CRUEL AR cc teal tate: wits sister eed ealaleeariereh ace wees Holbrook Blinn 
PRADETE CACM Ste city ei aie atte e eine aie Se ee te ode corer Edward Crandall 
FOnAnaY PD wornstschelinccisc cise Scie) « so cgise ale ai eee Ralph Nairn 
CAM yes cece sieia is wlats. o's eictevors era rests w catiede etal dom owe ae Reginald Owen 
INGRAM S ZAI O risraies ae ole tein elo tors Sip inikcclasd = eiciaecoee aie Catherine Dale Owen 
INTL Perarace treats raveitta oats trersveleis stara-etanarainis lurugonesioetareace . Pea estes 

tephen Kenda. 
MACK ey Samia ca ct oiae oats gals take ele ere Wide See GOs elma Toba Gerard 


Acts I, II and III.—A Room in a Castle on the Italian Riviera, 
a Saturday in Spring. 
Staged by Holbrook Blinn. 


See page 193. 


THE LITTLE CLAY CART 
(39 performances) 


A Hindu drama, translated from the original Sanskrit by 
Arthur William Ryder. Revived at Neighborhood Playhouse, 
New York, November 8, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


The Singer with the Sitar........... «+e.--Prosulla Kumar Shoshal 
Theo Musician. with the \Esraite.sc-s<\0'. <dsie-s co ssiee sietecio's Sarat Lahiri 
PPE Sta PAD AR CR lel elaia Sie a wicieieww wie slaldbis ¥eeceueraley piace George Stillwell 
res att arr oe ere nisl a cle twicleltie tin oie-a'e sisters iataleveteta > oars on ace Ian Maclaren 
MVEaatme vals citar ciGinial steretelDsairlacei clot oe slag o'Masthe otal steth ans «aiden Edgar Kent 
ARS OYASE Bet ceconete taiebor et aerate dleraleveiein lovers aie ianele ejavclaraisrainie. Sauivare ace Lois Shore 
Nidal Neatal ELI lc Atetatnreroneiois sieve x era ae sievole wire eiprelele stele elereceiesce Walter Geer 
Veen Chea eat cates cra ekaloes\e/ek satel acigiols oles s tala oleh, Wee qialal slate sain /erape Dorothy Sands 
Giese atta Se VV IL ic cgiciehne clnie tered ioverwitie dete tie itatecs/ave tie toe Lily Lubell 
DRT ACAT Ea SETA oy ote orks eos a's lal aves ele tel oiase! 6/ei5076)n foheveisisiela was) s'sievels aie Betty Linley 
AViieacl art cea ater eeaersip ate oves aiaYetbus, ave 's ia wlaieiehelajale welale (o(eie oni Paula Trueman 
DAWN an Clnct ee tarat ate ten custo asisraeveVe) aletstesa a eiole vere lai erevato lores) eolelatelin Irene Lewisohn 
Vasantasena’s Mother... scence ccscccvcccscccnsecess Dorothy Sands 


Marc Loebell 


MESA Ne TiCRLced cs rererel orev cnene rate inl’ oielnla: olanav clue lororwiavellelsvere vile (eletw ei oie eb 
Silica eae racine ayo o)ar oaislaral skaia" cial aie aie este ¢ sieve.eielsickabace Otto Hulicius 
TS KOS 6 roe hee a OS EC CE rE CE OE OTIC John F. Roche 
A Shampooer Who Turns Monk........e.cccesresees Albert Carroll 
Mathura..... A tL GLO iO ae ED ORO Joseph N. Thayer 
MDAC tale ase ore etalss wietaceisiovelaravaldualaiecd atavadaje sever steyscaie ele acel6 ain Otto Hulicius 
AU Ga mb leres afoiajeae sd cvcin via oe cin aise ® alaie'a sive l/aieicteletess: dalese George Hoag 
RS eatavdtct ical vel biataieinieisicials ajeiatese.n seine wis ie aca veieseealtornieeterore Theodore Hecht 
sty Apes ees is oa wiv iolalsinteie\ acs fis wie inlage eleialeale are ave Anton Bundsman 
Gira danas aes ki aislejsiaitininieje ois siaisiwies> we ae austereretetaye''6 George Stillwell 
Wirakarcee.ss Duet etets Nite Aerie EA ey Gearetciat syahe icherere: alate George Hoag 


"MemBeadle vee soues vorsiss 1 cles desl wiisiegnt ete vidios RaIpM Gecdes 


— = le 
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Th Ages onea were Seat ere a ue he A ..-George Stillwell q 
The ets ona Reo whale iccirs io Mie Be cee Potts etal oc hope onic tae ioe Anton Bundsman y 
Pires Gild) Wardens ccuje slamyvisia slew wets inisiee/s lente sities Joseph N. Thayer : 
Courtroom Guards.....-..s-sce-0- . William Challee, John D. Haggart % 
GTA as gicce cca a erie le Ublo| ove. ¢ eieumle' aV'ayn Sis) sine siete aEainie (ev aisrehevainial easyer John Roche % 
PPA ta ok oe cools siete nue wis cite hiss ele te clone inleneeriete als Sie lelelorda ete Walter Geer ¥ 
Executioner’s Guards........+-.....- Horace Michael, David Lewis q 

The City of Ujjayini (Called Also Avanti) and Its Environs. iq 

Staged by Agnes Morgan and Irene Lewisohn. § 

¥ 

See “Best Plays of 1924-25.” 

¥ 

: ; 

FIRST LOVE 

(50 performances) 

, 

Comedy in three acts, adapted by Zoe Akins from the French F 

play ‘Pile ou Face,” by Louis Verneuil. Produced by the Messrs. j 

Shubert at the Booth Theatre, New York, November 8, 1926. ; 

Cast of characters— 3 
Debabideltenecicccys-o c-cd lshsiolsieinis o-ereralars a Gieinlae taleseeaeetnore Orlando Daly 
EGUNE CEN GTISDY «0:5 -i6, 5-050 wis enibiels vo avec mie eave tee alone oer note Bruce McRae 
FACILE Listers niente taus enriches :0ipr ois oueinie ho ete riaiaimartaR Nate ishenie gaat Robert Davis 

MSC Ot teilais's photectcire'. «arate avotnie oc obere sewhe wie Cube olenmt ele Leonard Booker f 

Prince Silaf-Erzerioun. Mortimer H. Weldon 3 
ARRAS ocr cies ceca wiciia a: a a veieneee ata pis ietae sie sistas Rie c-w lalovects Geoffrey Kerr 

IVP pic 4s tre hee esapanaderltelcie a abate: e\arorab oi stare, aoictara tain ioheraiet acetate Fay Bainter ‘ 

Bes ar Re CHT Co es aoa = oho = a ness ciooal ws wisuh, Pooled la rotate wis pr eversiuicteire George Marion f 

Act I.—47 Avenue du Pare Monceau, Paris. Act II.—An Attic 

in the Quartier Latin. Act IJI.—21 Rue d’Aumale. i 

Staged by George Marion. 7 

q 


Maica, having nursed Jean, a fellow lodger, through pneu- 
monia, stays on as his mistress for three years. Jean is the son 4 
of the Count de Varigny and has left home because his father 
objected to his ambition to be a composer. Now the count is 
eager that Jean shall marry a rich girl and acquire financial in- 
dependence, Maica, thinking to sell herself rather than permit 
Jean to do practically the same thing, offers herself to a rich 
man who has been writing her and who, it transpires, is Jean’s 
father. Learning the truth of the situation the Count de Varigny 
forgives the lovers. 





OH, KAY 
(256 performances) 


ee ee ee Ye 


Musical comedy in two acts. Book by Guy Bolton and P. G. 
Wodehouse; music by George Gershwin; lyrics by Ira Gershwin. 
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Produced by Messrs. Alex A. Aarons and Vinton Freedley at the 
Imperial Theatre, New York, November 8, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


TO iye WHOL See sare cats s na'o lavaravenin Suveleiela eirersaer eee Betty Compton 
MDISG eivaere toe eaioaapeoinlane Sika Gace s hn Aue Blsinne NG ES Janette Gilmore 
Vane? Wilco. e Hows 8 aratsi Ae ots siete tho heres KS SR ee Gerald Oliver Smith 
Maroy POMEL erac:s ania giles Netee sa teas Ge etre wis oe eee Harland Dixon 
ARERR: TCO ra nee cine sth a eae aioe ra a aera Si ial uedl Meee ee Marion Fairbanks 
Dolly Ruxton e =< o.com ee ele wee Ca Madeleine Fairbanks 
PEN MEV et CGO laser tarare craseeerotctarsiatstarelernic aioe ein ne ree nace Victor Moore 
Constance cA pplctons ten on ceccwie clei ol epee seas oe Sascha Beaumont 
Siitatiy’- VWimiter ae ess th csctaals swiss ws lesareiw bisa emalae Oscar Shaw 
SI aaytas rar aut cr cttag Kore fore aie ial ciese Sha Ses ia ae era ORE tas Gertrude Lawrence 
RevenwesOficer Jansenwics\s< s2iisuicae cosas a oiwab Harry T. Shannon 
DMA Sei rete In cipreinieis «: aiercjelaie's wale Siasiatly naa nasidi ees vie Constance Carpenter 
LO WIG med aeear ga sc eee ae SU NICe rater aren aA ee Re ee Paulette Winston 
ANE SiS ten LEON states ore cxere reise ete bb iecstnianci a pr slaceieedt usta Frank Gardiner 


Victor Arden and Phil Ohman at the Pianos. 
Acts I, II and IJI.—In and Around Jimmy’s House, Beachampton, 
Long Island. 
Staged by John Harwood and Sammy: Lee, 


The Duke is a titled Englishman who turns his yacht, which 
is all he has left after the war, into a rum runner. His sister, 
Kay, accompanies him to America, comes ashore when the crew 
is landing the liquor, takes refuge from a storm in the home of 
Jimmy Winter, falls in love with Jimmy and marries him after 
he is successfully rid of a couple of previous marital entangle- 
ments. 


NAKED 
(32 performances) 


A play in three acts by Luigi Pirandello. English translation 
by Arthur Livingston. Produced by Augustin Duncan at the 
Princess Theatre, New York, November 8, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 
Mrsiia’ Dreicsy.c<.-'s a9 Abe are Sie otataret store Marguerite Risser 
Ludovico Nota....... - Augustin Duncan 
Signoria Onoria.... ... Mattie Keene 


STUN Gites ehedaealai ay OIA @ Wks Sie ist ah Seeker TW oO accor Porter Hall 
Alfredo Cantavalle ee 









Franco Laspiga... sd08Gar 
PUTING. sie visi succes sista ata .Georgiana Von Tornow 
Gtottl sensing BPE at ctese ra tay caaicereh dvesol ciel eiet sanitaire os aies isn) of Carroll Ashburn 

Acts I, IL and IJI.—In Ludovica Nota’s Study on a Busy Street 
in Rome. 


Staged by Augustin Duncan. 


Ersilia Drei, out of harmony with living, decides to kill her- 
self, is restrained by Ludovico Nota, a novelist, and Franco La- 
spiga, a reporter. Undecided whether to marry the reporter, run 
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away with a lover, or live with the novelist, Ersilia concludes 
again that life is a cheat and concludes a second time that death 
is the true solution of her muddled existence. 


GAY PAREE 
(175 performances) 


Revue in two acts. Dialogue by Harold Atteridge. Music and 
lyrics by Alberta Nichols and Mann Holiner. Produced by the 


Messrs. Shubert at the Winter Garden, New York, November 9, 


1926. 
Principals engaged— 

Chic Sale Winnie Lightner 

Max Hoffman, Jr. Mary Milburn 

Richard Bold Helen Wehrle 

Frank Gaby Jane Aubert 

Douglass Leavitt Alice Boulden 

Newton Alexander Margie Finley 

Chester Fredericks Azeada Charkouie 

ee Haley Lorraine Weimer 
en Holmes Gay Paree Girls 

Al Wohlman 


Staged by J. J. Shubert, Felix Seymour and J. C. Huffman. 


HEAD OR TAIL 
(7 performances) 
A comedy in three acts by Laszlo Lakatos, adapted from the 
Hungarian by Garrick Truman. Produced by Henry Baron at 
the Waldorf Theatre, New York, November 9, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Andor -Tamas......sesseescccsscccscecssessesneses Philip Merivale 
ACS BE VAR catia ee ets, c\leicsa-e/ein ate wre tenes MCE eee reee Estelle Winwood 
Dea ta he Speer xbaseta slate vi secs she Siete Soo ei otatere asic oa ieee Charles Halton 
VED Mpa ta ee rriccs esos nie ta eis oss Jatsoe okcera arth tbas easieoneete lite William J. Barwald 
MD Lotyalincsae<ermacers wines tole v avalon alate atavataterctetptett sielatcteyaretene Doris Underwood 
Mama «oo ccesccsem recess rersseceseeneteccseseseswes Grace Filkins 
Edwin Paris......... a elavesb arate bieliatennete Wise To's velenate are oleae Allyn Joslyn 
A Eye OSH Sete a OO FD SORTA OIE hel tie Oh TT OOF SONI GOSS Angela Jacob 
Se In Act II. 

HDUS:. <-c.00 ine lg Sseto, $id wage oie aie wiv tee teNe WMHS ea eae ete Allyn Joslyn 
Madame... casvasm 6 wicievs ataaeane eeiaialere te iatacererormis nino stelle ase Grace on 
Baby? cool carer Geto suinia ace Ses Glale na mera oehcene Sans Doris Underwood 
Katie 2.005 oi. ecaneinnicicls Unica aan ea eer ccs Estelle Winwood 
ENE Director. $ijavmicise eclr > lene athe emteetstet erel ire William J. Barwald 
Whe Wditor ss soc Nee ve boca alee iat eae aie aleve 3 Charles Halton 
ViarCH aw sc lrocreiseisserety ara cls avs(ale orators Ranieta stan ciatpistausietei siete Angela Jacob 





I eS ee OL ee Oe ee oe ee 
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APUG are ee esee oP seas aay «aleve Thavai aasa eras Neher er Seo eS Carl Reed 
ANE WWOMAN ies sis ore’ aesc ve sso cee cece seeseessesseeeess. Mary Holmes 
Acts I and III. —Drawing Room in Andor Tamas’ Home in Buda- 
pest. Intermezzo. Entrance to the Opera Bar. Act I1.—Interior 
of Opera Bar. 
Staged by Clarke Silvernail. 


JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN 
(15 performances) 


A play in four acts by Henrik Ibsen. Produced by the Civic 
Repertory Theatre, November 9, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Gunhild Borkman.......... seat arelsua sieeie a ctatderaiere Beatrice Terry 
EA lemaeerecece settee ieee weg oe ok Bek ea Ro ae Beatrice de Neergaard 
WE Wa ARetit ae tittasic eos ances o eneis oc! sce ala oie slo meiner eletere Eva Le Gallienne 
Ain ste Wanainy, eVVUILOM +. corsvorciets/aie enero wie elas wis 6 rron aieewiels Ellida Pierra 
Hirhatdt -BOPKIMAMs-« o .che! pe -sisie oiere oie casieuie wi lamar cee Hardie Albright 
PobmiGabriele Borkmiante es ic islacitejete eteeie an ule crete Koralacave Egon Brecher 
Brida Poldal. sctcc ce swisie esis «ice oa elsipielcelowewe le een «...Ruth Wilton 
Wailbelimisotdals 322) .titee eicicsa cite eels ork orkhvles ane © sini oie +. Sayre Crawley 


Acts I and III. "Mrs. *“Borkman’s Drawing Room. Act IJ.—The 

Great Gallery. Act IV.—An Open Space Outside the Main Building. 
The Action Takes Place During the Course of One Evening. 
Staged by G. E. Calthrop. 


See “Best Plays of 1925-26.” 


OLD BILL, M. P. 
(23 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by Bruce Bairnsfather; music by Abel 
Baer. Produced by Charles Coburn at the Biltmore Theatre, 
New York, November 10, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 











Wagon: iisisivcie's «ie ei'siwies ieicta iciaifake fahetoral Sickaare! alebiwaceieso/ Helen Hanlon 
ES ACE Sano. scares faksiptaios elsssiieveeleso areialsiainedsieietahovekerpieialere cnetoieres Helen Tilden 
Betrticicca ctr ie caetias hes Charles McNaughton 
Airs terete tae ierera wea lve t Three Pals ; Charles E. Jordan 
Olds Bile Se iswers seis Charles Coburn 
Wacky Bat ba tae se. cuera aieisie(s:e/s/ele/eis «sis Rioters .-. Audrey Ridgwell 
Lord Hadenham........... ..Lawrence D’Orsay 
A Constable sis.ctc: ciejessiers)sefein'e .N. St. Clair Hales 
Wellsaesa a ees cwieies .. Leonard Ide 
Words Bledlowi Me siecisscticaceicsce ..C. T. Davis 
Vira lary ote peietessaiel ele) a erie atels\o\ole'e' a ue ” James Jolley 
Molly Parsons........ Dalareie ays sisig eke we . Evelyn Clayton 
Bessie Martin...... IE kaa iecns: dias dee Lillian Spencer 
Suzanne Constance Saunderson..... -Josephine Willis 
FRAVEISH oie ipo oie a'wiecio/a-c) eis evase'ee oreo +m \a/a'6 -Thomas P. Tracy 
Fenellt,....5..<. AAG Ga SCION rote OU a “N. St. Clair Hales 


DEAR Well cies ieiejel einierareie'« Distsivic bisie ele sleieivieietass «se visi eie sgn ELEC DELe a RansOn. 
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The hero of “The Better Ole” in politics standing for parlia- 
ment and working in the coal mines. 
Bill is imprisoned in a mine following an explosion but finally 
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Mer Bradley cis ccs cceee sabvidbetswcavbasces coustnna’ Lawrance 
TSG AV ALEIM ceo pies.crw sisted srajoie wie ates inion nmic: Mosport Roy Cochrane 
hima Batleycy. .eccws oe A i sceaitrenms ataitntets alge oie bos ... George Fitzgerald 
A iycson heal WA Longe Gap renner ATE SC iro careuat cache Lawrence Sterner 
1 DES Veena: Rye MMIC GA Cp HU toes Oso eM Henry Carvill 
Steve: Gad Ot ico care aco scavoiete obsa mane ee lata ete a Saher Guido Alexander 
AG Atile Pre WIS ec. oe eineinie ec alocatetw iene tei ter se etele ie eitheraisaveneinie Sesieiers F. H. Day 
Ned Denton..... Noa ofashis ouniononevoterenerals Telaper oie totem cree tere miiacig Converse 
SpsRr IN GIL Siete en, seavmra cool al byacernetotel eleepie mip lotete nletstayareruynteraiatsiet Allan Cromer 
Mr. Montague.<...... ee Canes ace rd dieyencyavckeheiers Wallace Widdecombe 
Baten face oisiksen oie ate + erie chats laine hioherateetox est ieicuaterare iar Herbert Belmore 
VUE Noes h PTI CLC ine OR ty Pec on ES Guido Alexander 
Davie MUOR Sis sere reieder cin atojenetelane a one ereette eT aREw a lethtsaecese aes ae Colin Hunter 
Migte DAg Vall erate e's lay cle ouaveloiaca tere a taeasei shales taicial = misiricseeeiCren tie Siecle Paul Dane 
DP CLG Sate GE LSeys ola ots Sls w\waicrersieiteh ce @iviestie aS Ags George V. Denny, Jr. 
Jack: Grey: $s vise one ok Tce Pee hai cee Ve Rae ...-George Lamb 
AE NYOMI YG acoesalalal siete RoeereReisiays iain Mines Rae sete Nancy De Silva 
Glove cots COUrE v sialic am a alevctesraye ce ooethntoie ee sisieterrareiiers Thomas P. Tracy 
Wik Si Rapsesic beeGoics GS MRO CODE od DONO OA ates Roy Cochrane 
TmsHector VRE SUSOM s ax, cfelors d/o] ciate o wile eieitaee es ales trs ate, weeyacee Henry Carvill 
IVER NEORED I HIVE CIE’ a cvs levelenioeln te oie ara/otleieve'oiainiaie clave sieleta George Fitzgerald 
gee ice ttre ele 5 sess: sie oct arcs haute locate bl eveeis'oceis|e nuntere eirhatinious George Lamb 
YRSTI GSE AT tts ania aint oie te se eieie eal Slat halelate syeyateialea te ce Colin Hunter 


Staged by Henry Herbert. 


rescued. 


A play by Eugene O’Neill. 


THE EMPEROR JONES 
(61 performances) 


at the Mayfair Theatre, New York, November 10, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


An Old Native Woman........ oa sate feckie eee eteip eoeess.-Hazel Mason 
Flatry SUAIPBEES 6 << aic.g. 0's o.0.0 ¢ oleiaia ols pasts bic ounce Ene Moss Hart 
poe HOREH EP PELO we s,cie biel apa s  tivictaie eee eke Charles S. Gilpin 
EN stre oat eae GRSA IEE siaye le sinc vcore sagletotarn tet ha etec asalaratatr eee teeS Arthur Ames 
Seis. Adherents of Lem, the Little Formless Fears 
a Ne ORS ORR eS SAS URC SCT CREE Sots CRISS RS EI cee SUES SSOP John Blue 
The Negro Convicts. .George Blue, John Ray, Harry Crow, James Lee 
TREMP risonweGuard: s 20 4 ist AM e WA RRNA eke uN Seni John Reid 
LBL V EN BN (oh 1B ne ae ten pe a George Frey, Harold Mays 
FEBG SO DECEAEORE che cus arebo sel ose icueleye ole O08 Weis) nisveis sore Mary Pine, Mae Ford 
ERS? ANGCUOR OR Glare ain.5.he vos ic aur sates tocels distevomes\eeiauete sie Be Nis Hugh Rice 
The Slaves......-. George Blue, John Ray, Harry Crow, James Lee 
Phe Conga WV iene Doctor sci ne cae Seda A Ra wee adeno Kenneth Harris 
‘Phe Crocodsle Gad 3 aha'as-s's ints oteies wiatelele tela wis tele le iw fe wie ow ice 


The action takes place on a West Indian Island not yet self-de- 
termined by white marines. The form of government is, for the 
moment, an empire. 


See “Best Plays of 1920-21.” 


With Bert and Alf, Old 


Produced by Mayfair Productions 
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THE SQUALL 
(262 performances) 
Drama in three acts by Jean Bart. Produced by A. L. Jones 
and Morris Green at the 48th Street Theatre, New York, No- 
vember 11, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 









Manuela...... aS at mvareees steyeta/ate Gls arora ieee Mary Fowler 
Pedro... .. ..Hugh Kidder 
MN evy AGA fete tatevalatinle voleis/ol svateie!dlcvava)svatovelaretniateYasd/aletaisiore aeeeeee Ida Mulle 
Finito....... -Romney Brent 
PASTEL s Aer eeie . Dorothy Stickney 
BYeich ta On WII octet etotat ct erate! oi aVereta int ciral enscanauaencorereqaiavohcieKoie ot Horace Braham 
PAWLeD MOMMA ae tiste nicl 2 olsle eae svad icles ypidvel ee wows ee Charles R. Burrows 
Gr PFE ROL Adc agales ater slovat et ols arate! ot otra) alovelesa) mtalyeinckalavaxelsseustels Henry O’Neill 
TONS ES Maer earn CGI OE ANCE EOP MO OC One Blanche Yurka 
MOSER DROW GET. circ eiaiss weave wae cca eR RLavahs atc tas o-eala lela sel etoere Lee Baker 
INGA cee eee Beaieeialeia ioxeveteroleiwlstare’ sbelasietalaveleioieiei= iets) erers Suzanne Caubet 
PESTER Or Olaretes arais ol vvaie%e clocainl siete in wialeie wnle alele's' gimiaia oip/e-e-0.is'0:6 piers. Ali Yousuff 


Acts I, II beat “TEI. —The Laying Room of ‘the Mendez Household 
Located in Quejano, Near Granada. 
Staged by Lionel Atwill. 

Nubi, a wild gypsy girl, blows into the home of the Mendez’ 
on the wings of a squall, pursued by El Moro, her chief. Plead- 
ing for protection, the Mendez hide and keep Nubi when the 
gypsies move on. She rewards their kindness by seducing José, 
the father, and Juan, the son, not to mention Pedro, the hired 
man. Then El Moro comes back and takes her home. 


PRINCESS TURANDOT 
(26 performances) 
A fantasy adapted from the Russian version by Harry G. Als- 


berg and Isaac Don Levine. Intermezzo by Lewis Waller. Pro- 
duced by Carlo Gozzi at Provincetown, November 12, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 
Tartaglia i PAG Fale eicisle & <iniaia ic siepmis eee.ee-J. Edward Bromberg 


Ishmael : 
PATIL ALONC lalaicth a csakerate eum eigidislensciejshteeje.9e. sjeieie iene chess Victor Sharoff 
SCO ape neta clits Cosieie octets eeiaials eisleis dre wisi pte wtejore,e wits eles Harold McGee 
Princess ‘Turandot s/c iic/ev gir cjsin sie ase we SUNY BNE Ota Barbara Bulgakov 
EGC ea ee pari Pa operate ices es oink wasted ei e' ccafe)isive'iaseyacalie: ae: sfeerein evel ensyierere:s Kirby Hawkes 
Prdehing s/s. ale cista'e es <i DP Iino oe Leni Stengel 
AR TEORINIAIS ole ateis ss) mretee 6 BOs, MIO RON So Dee te ot «Jasper Deeter 
rolled SPC Sie SOR 7 oat eee Oo DOR IDE Cea ele Se eee eo Sada Gordon 
Pisa chloe» aije Oe Bide pelle laid bie «lure Bie od bia's sew COFRe ramevbrown 
Eliiiabersial<\ccalerde later joc Mere erat ste ieisieiare(elormietsre Sta oleia tote o Muriel Campbell 


Batials\creysierace Mal eeeee Siew POU DOOD atarerers aia eatatelwiosetote «+++ Moss Fleisig 
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Save GILT occ iale0 seine eco eis areheteied tere ve caer aiebeieatis iyerste atti Sheba Strunsky 
The Sages......-. Edward Robbin, “Boris “Marshmallow, Ferd Nofer 
Acts I, II and TI -—In and Around Pekin, China, in the 13th 
Century. 
Staged by Leo Bulgakov. 

The Princess Turandot is a male-hating lady who swears she 
will marry no man who cannot guess the three hardest riddles 
she can think up. Many try and suffer death as a penalty of 
failure. Then Prince Kalaf guesses the riddles, but forswears 
marriage when he discovers how the Princess feels about men. 
Finally the Princess comes down from her high throne and there 
is joy at the court. 


PYGMALION 
(143 performances) 
Comedy in five acts by Bernard Shaw. Produced by the 
Theatre Guild at the Guild Theatre, New York, November 15, 
1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Clarac il ook sais baie sons Wieewn Siete cistoders wisleieceva aiateras Phyllis Connard 
ANE PSE VITG ROL ott ary oso at dca eie(ovavs aicio aheters inverse aarereiete Winifred Hanley 
ASB Stanners stereo a\sinyeielont tate iene laa acorn eisiecinusis poeta Charles Cardon 
ied cy MEtibls stem is wis Aes, Blots ateta ais ele ela keis Sho AOS Charles Courtneidge 
ID Ge ADO OMECIC Sere o7 9 taviele syeivis:e ape.e-o eleva eaters ots ayevace ata to leds Lynn Fontanne 
Colonel) Pickering ci ccisins ovine cine Sas oe eid esvu bietste weer J. W. Austin 
Another iy Stamder: pire cise sla's aicie alesle ects oa ewe, oe ne ete Bernard Savage 
PhetSarcastic BY Standen cmiaisiciets eileen ols vetamie stale se eat Leigh Lovel 
PAG der bye GeMPLEMIAI sic sce’ isl elaiece ca eek ie ciara omnes Thomas Meegan 
An Elderly Wad ye wis o0i05s viciie c's 0's) .0cinie vacisie avec a2 Kitty Wilson 
Plenry iP OI. s csteee ste teks sete sete eimai oe -..-. Reginald Mason 
AP ASA EN PE Seer Ss ae eave ca ie yaVece eo ee cca pislavatcionn easiie ew erate Edward Hartford 






DUES SUR CANCCS ciateicie Cine vas aie Gintese sleivtsle Gpualbiais aie misiseneUiie Beryl Mercer 

Alfred Doolittle ..-Henry Travers 

Mrs: Bigesinss.: oscccs. 0 2 ie gee eoeaele se Helen Westley 

PTuiiee ALANA Ye ese a) azo rere tale elate ie Walon aan oielefeece aunts Stas Dorothy Fletcher 
Act, I.—Covent Garden at 11.15 P.M. Acts II and IV.—Higgins’ 

Laboratory in Wimpole Street. Act III and V.—Drawing Room. 
Staged by Dudley Digges. 


Professor Higgins, specializing in phonetics, wagers his friend, 
Colonel Pickering, that by teaching Liza, a flower girl, the speech 
and manners of a lady he can introduce her at a royal garden 
party as a duchess and have her so accepted by society. The 
experiment is a success, but what to do with the remade Eliza 
after that is a problem. There is a hint that she stays on and 


looks after the Professor, who has grown more or less dependent 
upon her. 





: 
{ 
‘ 
; 
; 
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GERTIE 
(248 performances) 


Comedy-drama in three acts by Tadema Bussiére. Produced 
by Gustav Blum at the Bayes Theatre, New York, November 15, 
1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Mire By tatai cra ciers crsteccisiers o's, nicl wae siearete Shar evareiaie acteetene Carrie Lowe 
A irEMna erate stetetenefeieiers aie a) o1-sli'o. x6 5.05070 a: olor ayatarere sto) afeetel sie fa Elisha Cook, Jr. 
WOME Starr aietaisterciors cies aoe a’ bia re) o2ia ole chevekslslejere’aa nei e saw mete Allen N agle 
PAREN WS atertetetetetal ercrarsie ie oib'es © seid a SIS bie a) severe aes Ol rei eh Marienne Francks 
SNOG sestat avery al s\atavain/atel « eTel shoseradess iste rap svens abarleta ov iets toaue ts ieiemis tole o Jimmie Scott 
SUES Cr AiCb ODS EEA 6 0 IGG e TG SPB AC kant coe Pat O’Brien 
Gener atid ssiersie sie sais clesaiy a lalais a intars rere alate atore ..-.. Constance McKay 
Sylvesters Cunningham x). cae ccsisicac ces opis sescavciass Edward Reese 
AE VIS uc cl elerove gate troisiec bee Ronaetaocactatna Sieteleietecerateis Waldo Edwards 
PAP ONCE DIAN satchelalatc cieisiareie oiereisieseracs sca’ e a vetelwislo acto ois «+++-Edward Goff 





Acts I, II and III.—In * Gertie’s Room, Mrs. Flynn’s Rooming 
House on West 66th Street, New York. 
Directed by Gustav Blum. 

Gertie, an attractive working girl, can sell herself to an aristo- 
crat, Sylvester Cunningham, but the night he comes to her drunk 
and she knows his intentions are altogether dishonorable, she 
throws him out and decides to stick to Steve, the honest garage 
man, who has loyally loved her through it all. 


A PROUD WOMAN 
(7 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Arthur Richman. Produced by 
Edgar Selwyn at the Maxine Elliott Theatre, New York, No- 
vember 15, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Mrs, SMerrittt. <c.c:0's.0 «sie digi e Taran eiaioraay ovo) ala sigrenavecei ave Margaret Wycherley 
Rt eT Tics ALE WATiiiace (acta te leila el sitielc\a ski oa icles /adsleveiera simta's aie forksais Percy Ames 
Seth ye toa bnoenecoecae erate aaksisaieistarbeidioia sera Madeleine King 
Senators NOnCOiioes sis c's cla clei sio'sies sa o's) sfere.s een trere ee Brandon Evans 
Marion Taylor........ Rr aiateistaneiket as otacetatmtereiielt .----Florence Eldridge 
Pideate WNLCLr thier. io: o.0)ase's: » TReARS SS ODN D AD secsecseosss-Jonn Marston 
MAM CARES orale sais ellare’ 1 /aioha! viola sro ele ie\elelviersie'elels 6 Sointiee Elizabeth Risdon 
VA tatigs CALCS o.oo cielo» lo ieseial/s-ofayo'e 8’ nha drchotp atete chet s aietatatefavaies Herbert Yost 
IBCiEH NOGEGH et, 2 -o slaie cos eloccce'es ole cls sc esses Anne Morrison 


Acts I, II and Tit At the Merritts’, "New York City. 
Staged’ by John Hayden. 
Marion Taylor, come to New York from the West to earn her 
living, meets and loves Edgar Merritt, an upstanding young law- 
Le of family. They are quickly engaged and about to be mar- 
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ried, when Marion’s sister, Julia Cates, a proud and selfish 
woman, comes on for the ceremony, instills the suspicion in 
Marion’s mind that she is being made cheap by the Merritts 
because she is, to them, just a working girl and finally induces 
Marion to break off the match. Marion realizes her mistake in 
the end, but is so disgusted with herself for having listened to 
her sister that she goes away to think things over, leaving her 
erstwhile fiancé waiting hopefully. 


LILY SUE 
(47 performances) 


Melodrama in three acts by Willard Mack. Produced by 
David Belasco at the Lyceum Theatre, New York, November 16, 
1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Harve Pedley......... ba sige « wielesid yiesela|s@le aiceinen @etOn da. wear 
BP OLMA s eCarere sre, sip relay seis aie widlatnienaiere oiaeye ereitetaa eieatets Florence Gerald 
Me siliyes SS TAG Sis ow alone oXe Sioa tw elele wie etn cletere wie ae en BS Casey AG Beth Merrill 
TiS AR ES eres Weare ere ery ae ara ssatac siete ein letels Leslie M. Hunt 
“Duke ee CS eeW idle elect eee bie seen eet Curtis Cooksey 
ouis Lingar 
Tees aaa: Seng k's hve mableecks cna: kee ene eee Joseph Sweeney 
TGOLE @) EN aia alse in cig ee Ie SOD SD BO CUGC MIDAS GOI. Willard Mack 
“Stonewall” SITS Sia chav aleve ce wiate-a Giehniarnlerioione ake vs ioncioiinene James Grady 
Chris Pi eUNOLSS siciinys) ofseislaiestie eis olsiale areieietes sh efein William Courtleigh 
MMA CASO a.0 2s: wie tatule th e[atolia cattescle:e:ascie stad. ane Beatrice Banyard Mack 
Waele Johanyy Ewes eyes o's vies vin eraicie sisal sis/darp exnivielsretence Robert Wayne 
BOGS pele tera rein mle ors <alioisi Uiarote, wmietoocalecalalet cae ieieie pyle foi Taxe Arnold Davidson 
MERTICE ere tletaierei evel iscs win ate EOE Sein CREM Helos oiemiclerpes John Wheeler 
Paes nib ORCC. AERA OD BU OOOGEO Math no Oe meIE 0 Les Earl Craddock 
WS RHEE eat ay ORM e SP THe Ter) oO ARIES Ea. Edmond Norris 
ES HO Rica e Raers reuters tain a ioveta aida fetee a.6 wn wip nibs tmaatoiececeretecar ete Pere Jose Yovin 
UB Sir pe et UE OREN on GUE eS IRI Ie etn or Se Tohn Clemence 
OLE Pee ssterine wrk ieie eisisinis se Wisisier ys tim eels eas heme as Franklin Klein 
rsd leme ete oat tec hatess calorie evel ‘eierela Seve une oleae esi a aoe a caer F. Raymond 
AV gaat Nore at eesgaata tal is lero ota cio ect ine Tein elave ta bsieie¥e ine) sisiet veins avelererste Edward Kelly 


Act I.—The Pedley Ranch Near Sweet Grass, Montana. Act II.— 
The Ranch Dooryard. Act IlI.—Interior of the Ranch House. The 
Jail Near Sweet Grass. 

Staged by David Belasco. 

Lily Sue Pedley is the eighteen-year-old daughter of a family 
of nomadic homesteaders in the West. Much admired by many 
men she is most desired by Joe Holly, the sheriff, Duke Adams, 
a handsome cowhand, and Louis Lingard, a no-good rancher. 
Lingard, caught peeping at Lily as she disrobes in a tent with 
a light in it, is shot and killed. Duke is suspected and arrested 
by the sheriff. The Lingard gang, bent on lynching Duke, sur- 
round the jail and are about to hang Duke when Lily Sue rides 
furiously to his rescue. It was her brother Asa who did the 
killing for defensible reasons of his own. 


Sao 
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TWINKLE, TWINKLE 
(167 performances) 
Musical comedy in two acts. Books and lyrics by Harlan 
Thompson; music by Harry Archer; additional scenes and num- 


bers by Kalmar and Ruby. Produced by Louis F. Werba at the 
Liberty Theatre, New York, November 16, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 










Wack "WymUtawtiy. 2. cia sisve soe cb te Riaceivia ers are, syeieue ay tale Joseph Lertora 
Florence PI OVGREATIXGS oil hin, s Fav vedas sdb eae atte & Perqueta Courtney 
MON Seraeme am citer acts chao. ois "eave. cig faite we ole) a standalone teres alee Elise Bonwit 
Dolores. Dorothy Martin 


Suzette. -Anita Firman 
JUNE 2.6 ..-.-Diana Day 
Galea sacs eee - APT a x RRL oe otste Yale pine Sedalia a ater oie nei onecinte Ann Kelly 
Sam Gipson 7s: sja/01e a0 -William J. McCarthy 
PRMOAAL CS Reha PIR o Wie eile Sole es Bieta A Hae ee ee tein etlele Therese Kelly 
RINSE HAMS s aiara te et chs,s\ saree biel is: 0 <Geib ato: a bolle ouc7 SRoraiae Bins, oa Ona Munson 
BETIS cteloretc cvs pie ercle asain srw aimievaicia ex sia lef eiehales stein wiscatle oiaie Patty Hastings 
IRGCh atl Gare. crag. tae lae Slee <csieieicleinleclas isin clateneiol clin etalers Alan Edwards 
Helicuitevnctate iene ict shaie ere eletapetietetets are afielclchoralstereieretetleist retake John Sheehan 
elemraper OPELaton suis scrunisishelejsrcijale\svete/slaholalersicti tisha aettee John Gray 
Ge (Peachy y= RODINSOMs sieielacaysic's ale) eis eieie einiele eats Joe E. Brown 
PRES SLE DSTI there a wisi sie ei tiara ete oieid wieisieip eiepstare tie aloce eunicelere Messer Flo Lewis 
WU ATIO BRIO ATS OTN = mee von ofeueisy apasiats ins letaceiaia chclohelolatasasciessjaue'v eo </a0 Frances Upton 


Act I.—Private Car of Alice James. A Railroad Crossing. Rail- 
road Eating House, Pleasantville, Kansas. Outside Mrs. Green’s 
Boarding House. Act If.—Garden of Mrs. Green’s Boarding House. 

Staged by Frank Craven, Julian Alfred and Harry Puck. 

Alice James, a famous movie star, fed up with the Hollywood 
crew, drops off the train at a small town in Kansas and becomes 
a waitress in the station eating house. Pursued by rival film 
directors and also by a hick detective, P. G. Robinson, Alice is 
finally exposed, but not before she has met, loved and promised 


to marry Richard Grey. 


THE WITCH 
(28 performances) 


Drama in four acts by John Mansfield (from the Norwegian 
by H. Wiers-Jensen). Produced by Carl Reed at the eden 
Village Theatre, New York, November 18, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


MISTETO MOET. CL te catererciare ae s:biniere o oie sisie.se%eratee .. Adelaide Fitz Allan 
GME Crile so raie his Rtas foie wave cita.0l +0, 6.e-0 Wiatels eles eleielt eas e's Genevieve Dolaro 
Anne Pedersdotter .......scecseencceeeeeerereecceeres Alice Brady 
ORM pele aietee else cies c's a's, b0 i a'6 aiaters e\ere ols m bieiavone (a Louise Lorimer 
DAVIS iaheraic othraterets \ntatets' scales ao dN Sinie « Pibiaicteraheleratalenee tn Wallace House 
Herlofs-Marte......-.....66 ates Glo ajeraitehatarararen ieee Maria Ouspenskaya 


DMiartifis scicre ebiclelsleccialectese sin<.s 0e'eis AE AIG ORECE BEC IEOE C Hugh Huntley 
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ADSOlOny.% sso amend ee mules Rone athe aiglecerereVeitieie' so David Landau 
Beader of “Town Guardsetiss.1csicle.s0s atti nies slater George Blackwood 
ROS e a ical vis ecbleiave ose vie eos. wiesiouere les oreveere + inlesemtaesnetatae ....Arthur Gray 
BV Gre Bie iis a we c'inie 0 hae soln en che sa Pntoc trene ro tete letiecele gfe ane [wr alate ce V. P. Newmark 
Master KK IAUS 2 os leis, s0.5 oletere,sysisievelbit aselaue ataleeraratin ciate James C. Malaidy 
Plaster: (eatgsTeme 1S \e ic cie-olcrereiby ocavete sie’ evorsieleleteieler siete tavoioms Erskine Sanford 
WMaAster .JONAWNES = cinieo sieisisicle bis visccte orale aletalsisrs ele .-- Harold DeBecker 


Jens Schelotrup. secscass we cetieginitice ts dere secaremetdenty buckier 
Act I.—Dooryard of Absolon’s House. Acts II and III.—A Room 
in Absolon’s House. Act IV.—The Choir of Bergen Cathedral in 
the Year 1574. 
Directed by Hubert Osborne. 


Anne Pedersdotter, daughter of a woman suspected of witch- 
craft in sixteenth-century Norway, is married at an early age to 
Absolon, the palace chaplain who is many years her senior. 
Martin, Absolon’s son, by a former marriage, on a visit home is 
greatly desired by Anne, who, hearing the story of her mother’s 
power over men, tries it successfully on the boy. It works so 
well she next wishes her husband dead, and he succumbs to a 
stroke. Anne is arrested by the church authorities, held for 
witchcraft and goes mad when put to the test of touching the 
corpse of Absolon. 


MOZART 
(32 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Sacha Guitry; music by Reynaldo 
Hahn; English version by Ashley Dukes; prologue by Brian 
Hooker. Produced by E. Ray Goetz at the Music Box Theatre, 
New York, November 22, 1926. 


Cast of characters— “ 
Madame d’Epinay............. ROTI FOR OOF Ica cate Lucile Watson 


Mile. Marie-Anne de Saint-Pons....... BC CONOR .++..Frieda Inescort 
Grimace or rapa totais s, aisle oro sole on is cle hats we ete Harold Heaton 
Bootat set cleerresotetaia easier rs caesake, suo cheicterseReaw em oie uate ae Jeanne Greene 
Marquis de. Chamibreuilt. o..u awe nea n hee os chee Stewart Baird 
Barn ore Gr Hain 2 iara'a-ala\einicie-ove viet eiciolneie ele cine ce etale ails Frank Cellier 
Pa nGuuniatn felons a eres, slo cider ia tails micisctelaiknesinie cee Martha Lorber 
Mozartc: ayaanwistrnts vai veh <laiste sieves te tie tele mee ciemens Irene Bordoni 
Mons: Viestris irra iatereises ai stows Eis aire eerie ae + cae J. Blake Scott 


The Action Passes in the Home of Madame d’Epinay in Paris in 
the Year 1778. 
Staged by William H. Gilmore and Norman Loring. 


Mozart, in his early twenties, is in Paris visiting the Baron 
von Grimm, his friend and patron. In search of love and in- 
spiration the youthful composer attracts the attentions of many 
ladies, and is so interested in love that his muse practically de- 


ee. 
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serts him. Finally Von Grimm, disappointed and a little jealous, 
sends him home. 


UP THE LINE 
(24 performances) 


Drama in three acts by Henry Fisk Carlton. Produced by 
Richard Herndon at the Morosco Theatre, New York, Novem- 
ber 22, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


IT alte aot We rade tasetateya ecctoye! 5: Gysai cok Siavaze aie eheie Teieleialtinie) o stetatreiane Lydia Willmore 
TOL ONE cote Ne tease MACUSER ep ESS Ia aera I arte I Florence Johns 
ORD yician aie, ehetercisiz sis’ era octets eds sishateta’ clererotets sea ieiavers-eleees Dorothy Estabrook 
Sere ci are wee acetals oe als 10's iohavonss [ayand Shale Sis tells ws. crshe Gia ol wee cakes Louis Calhern 
ue iat Vorsie elem rcahalefevecets lela cfelojhinie elals atevoleliere cisjersttnctere Barry Macollum 
AS tml tercteren ie tetate, atte eyeha eller: skeiade aict siamo avelareh tw lols ste Carleton Macy 
LE ST DV Eg SOO MES HG OEUIEC OOOOS 2 OE EDD ODDIE or cocoa Daniel Kelly 
HERS CATE Said, Re pae e enIGIE OOD DOO IO ACIO aoe Ien eae Pat S. Barrett 
IN) Sone eiiic.s Sanat chia b Gano Gre Conon Goan mine cin J. Malcom Dunn 
AUG Aerts n oer ateas alas sete aie acento eit aic ices calole oa ata slo meee ear Lynne Berry 
AChE lace ceric cnt me tee alekd Seer ie Ae ates Sule wicece owes Harlan Briggs 
INC aac e bind OR SUR CEU CORO UR UCIOS Lond Ho miemarers Elizabeth Wragge 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Mess Shack of a Ranch House in 
North Dakota. 
Staged by Allan Dinehart. 

Effie, hired girl on one of the Jarnigan ranches in North 
Dakota, longs passionately for the romance of life and travel in 
the great outside world. Slug, one of the peregrinating wobblies, 
hired for the harvest, fills her mind with stories of his adventures. 
Effie falls in love with Slug, and when she cannot leave her invalid 
mother to follow him he stays with her. They are married. 
Slug grows restless and would move on. Effie knows that she is 
to have a child, and when Slug wants to move on lets him go. 
Eight years later, nothing having been heard of Slug, she mar- 
ries Nels, an honest Swede. Then Slug comes back and would 
stay with Effie and their child. But she sends him away again. 


THIS WAS A MAN 
(31 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Noel Coward. Produced by Basil 
Dean, Inc., at the Klaw Theatre, New York, November 23, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Carole Churt screws vices o'c.o cis cae 6\e:'aie'e sve wcievele-ein Francine Larrimore 
Piatey.: CHalloneny a. evivisic(e.e've\c.¢.a.e sib <:6's,0/0\vielsiels(s 0b a clelaie's Terence Neill! 
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Edward Churt......... oie moisiswielg.c + disie 85m wadisienfelvetiondin Wl atthe ws 
Mddy Marsot PuUtler. sc cies sete ale vie eleooiscaletsieteterareleieis ia Violet Campbell 
BERG CPSY ia cesta ince iaseieiie ool eta ale! esto tes fu]acaralstnuploterererantmisvatate =e are Leonard Loan 
ACG HA ROMS OLE Gers <6 din fo eae eesiein wie wlasste nine eaeietatntes estas Mackenzie Ward 
FHS SUksy es IP UT NTR TRIE ACPD OG RO. OL DOC Boas Auriol Lee 
Major Hvelyn Bathurst ci siecs oiv ns. 0s atiinlejndle wrote cae ee mialele Nigel Bruce 
BSLETS "9151 Se ROPESORES OMT ome rr Conte oc Sao Horace Pollock 


Acts I and JIJ.—Edward Churt’s Studio in Knightsbridge, Lon- 
don. Act I1.—Evelyn Bathurst’s Flat in Half-Moon Street, London. 
Staged by Basil Dean. 


Edward Churt, knowing that his wife Carol is quite frequently 
and rather boldly unfaithful to him, follows the easier course of 
shutting his eyes to the situation rather than create a scandal 
and suffer the humiliations of court action. His good friend, 
Major Bathurst, thinking to expose Carol and serve his friend, 
invites her to his rooms, where she entraps him,.and he also stays 
the night. The Major honorably confesses his sins next morning, 
which stirs Churt to a promise of action against Carol. 


LA LOCANDIERA 


(The Mistress of the Inn) 
(31 performances) 


Comedy in three acts. Translated and adapted from the Ital- 
ian of Carlo Goldoni by Helen Lohmann. Produced by the 
Civic Repertory Theatre at the Civic Repertory Theatre, New 
York, December 6, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 
The Marquis of Forlipopoli.........sseeseeeeneees-- Sayre Crawley 


pe Gaunt Or ol WavOrita wa ou con Otanir cece oes oho ee Paul Leyssac 
Fabrizio. .....-.. isfainis/ an istaieipoist ble Ae Ee osnse ...-.Alan Birmingham 
Fhe Cavalier Of Ripatratta. noc.inmisiv'> miniecotpie's e Qyeidi nice nik Egon Brecher 
Mirandolina........ Ses war reel secte atari pi eaNeie oie muntatatels Eva Le Gallienne 
Senvane to. the Cavalier s)sist nic c uis.s\slewlensin ssc sieeve Barlowe Borland 
Ortensia ...-....+--seees ainleivieisiotpravaiuiete s[s minke ale moister Beatrice Terry 
WD) JANCI Alcester cares wpistarkleleleieiee prolaiwessieeteteiorsiacn ea Beatrice de Neergaard 


Acts I, 11 and ITI.—In an Tun, 18th-century Italy. 
Staged by Eva Le Gallienne. 


Mirandolina, the attractive mistress of an inn, is sought by 
many of her lodgers, but has little use for men until the Cavalier 
of Ripafratta defies her. He has no more use for women than 
she has for men. Mirandolina successfully brings him to his 
knees with a proposal and then marries Fabrizio, her younger 
and more attractive helper. 
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THE CONSTANT WIFE 
(233 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by W. Somerset Maugham. Produced 
by the Charles Frohman Company at the Elliott Theatre, New 
York, November 29, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


(MinsCtilven!sca's -.<.2-0:slenlcareiesie-s aiotnieteaee Games ee Mabel Terry-Lewis 
Bentley < von aa «he eee a one Creed Thomas A. Braidon 
Martha Culver.... ip ...Cora Witherspoon 
Barbara Fawcett...... .-Jeanette Sherwin 
Constance Middleton.... .. Ethel Barrymore 
Marie-Louise Durham.... ... Veree Teasdale 
John Middleton, F.R. C.S. ..C. Aubrey Smith 
SOuOn TG pINCGSAN o.cctals: sarcie-s.cvc wie vvetehore’s cence cicierae Wale lacw endo Frank Conroy 
INIGK< than Dibbele cy eA pee nen OT OOROO OE SOR Oat re Walter Kingsford 

The Action of the Play Takes Place in John’s House in Harley 
Street, London. 

Staged by Gilbert Miller. 










See page 118. 


NED McCOBB’S DAUGHTER 
(132 performances) 
A play in three acts by Sidney Howard. Produced by the 
Theatre Guild at the John Golden Theatre, New York, Novem- 
ber 29, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Carrie Callahan. s..0.06. Sr sess bati al Pats te fice le ikaw ....-Clare Eames 
Birstebedetal Mans. oi... s.ociaase. Shee wie cw iis nie bie a Maurice McRae 
A yO RAN AG The teeacs tas ts sala fovoreucionese rovaie de Cananalionesejetale laieraiassceieictela Philip Loeb 
Secand Pederal Man a) o<i5 jnvaieieinisrereveieyesoiersie. 9 eispere idiots Morris Carnovsky 
DARED US Ores Taueteiohe io ohcts = apis lo son LGA clini ini oye aio bie.ie Jej0 sa veredaais Margalo Gillmore 
BSA aan LIM OR itso ave isl pin Sls iw) -9 iniw'ss alin iw in wiGrwiieleca%e aa. eie\ © Alfred Lunt 
Captain Neg MG CODD a ois\p\ci vis v= piciaisin's w 0 wn\n\0'a\e:nisiwio-.cis Albert Perry 
Mere GAL LIAING -ol os (0 ale: siniereials\n,o, 020.0,'.ekadbolerereianieaiarsate Earle Larimore 
WGA ye MELOV EI ciajels wie ola tise siale\e/s\ewie/aie ic /aiaivie is 0's Edward G. Robinson 
Petre ieee ate ls rata iar bersie es iagcraia aieraintelerciusigyeramecals Philip Leigh 


Act I.—Inside “Carrie’s Spa’’ at the Merrybay Terminus of the 
Kennebec Ferry. Acts II and I1].—The Parlor of the Old McCobb 
Homestead. 

Staged by Philip Moeller. ; 

Carrie Callahan, running a spa in Merrybay, Maine, is mar- 
ried to George Callahan, a worthless Irishman from Boston. 
George’s brother, Babe, who has taken to bootlegging, stops at 
the spa, and when George is arrested for stealing $2,000 from 
the ferry company, offers to pay the money and keep him out of 
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jail if Carrie will let him use her barn as a storage place for his 
liquor. Carrie, forced by circumstances to accept the offer, ends 
by tricking Babe out of his money. 


MAITRESSE DE ROI 
(48 performances) 
An historical play in four acts and one tableau by M. M. 
Adolphe Aderer and Armand Ephraim; music by M. Arthur 


Honegger. Produced by the Messrs. Shubert at the Cosmopolitan 
Theatre, New York, November 30, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 








Comtesse Du Barris aces oie iceis oles see dgeivicis Selarelernrete Mme. Cécile Sorel 
Comtesse De Montauran............e500. Mlle. Marie-Louise Berger 
LEIGOEGS eee Peers wish s ae reieielere iste we aieialocls wie Cake Mile. Inger de Friis 
MEGUISE sacs sacar w ole nix win isos eiereihe cumieis wisi wibls ceurenste ie Mile. Paulette Noizeux 
Marie Deliant......... asia Giaberais iebeietnia om Mme. Farnel 
La Femme de la Halle . Mlle. Gabrielle Calvi 
ler Mannequin..... -.Mme. Olga Livinoff 
Mme. Bertin...... .. Mme. Jeanne Despa 
2eme. Mannequin. .-Mme. Jeanne Frison 
SOME NAD MeGUIN 5 c/cc hw miviete ¢. sveushe w wie Saskenare erate iets lo state Mme. Frappier 
te Sap VaTte cs crores om store otra eateries enero ieee Mine. Marthe Réal 
Wisse Rehamendt $F e Wp lease <sictie a wiesefcrele\bi soa /eierevexels sche Mme. Helen Vox 
Rains, SAOEAS KUN ica avoir cvalelsis nzeiw\ Stotene’s aleloreisiolaistescotsiete ler M. Louis Ravet 
GASP TAIITYic oar ob es ners 0 eke aici scatate tc otw aces. shales. a ctemele M. Rolla Norman 
Marqutsi de. Eahersacs stants vals crete ccecisie selene s M. Charles Gerval 
MOT MEAIOE., ccc Secisiioaeia cs ticisre ars sieie vievecsie a: siecle mse elev ....M. Guy Faviéres 
MMA DBE Diet e: soiye ee simi caso mae Nios e fenevscate aisle Sie ote tere M. Mare Darnault 
PARE Os eT Obs cio rete ct o's saniete late (oleiaie ieieigrerateraie esaiehire aie a erates M. Selmar 
LD Sais LAS Soe Sin AN MICE RCS CLT NORIO CR ME Hare ae M. Jacques Dapoigny 
RGEUBtivics eet alee aioe civic elpiainetamlem len sie aatbheratsiata eee eae M. Harout 
LAMM ONG eh aavial orate aol aisheve Gini, oisrs we oldia: etere seer che lore tonsen alates are M. Moros 
MOVE Sar Selsetate cites so gerbes visa ewe poi esto ems were M. Pierre Sentés 
RO Re eer mucetee ies wie's nea aie Sel sl Slavpiecs ia ciaialejeasianlloen M. Eddy Fastré 
TeMN ONCE ie soe. '5ie pa [s raise oh niu wle wie0is @ > via die ee ein oe M. Jean Martini 
Denizot...... aiazetal csniois lore avec ce Svs Gieiolueaio lovers Wie ee SHER ete M. Pierre Vérat 
Sawsop ce eee a eh be vow e haaloee etek ele ...M. André Marcel 
Pixar beuricisi:. vies saison sos as e-eeie te ecalecein es re Hele M. André Gilbert 
LecMaire no uk diasvcs aque tiawey Rin ssueteserecuminoee +seeee+M. Paul George 


Staged by M. Komisarjevski. 


The drama of du Barry, picking the famous mistress up when 
she was spending a part of Louis XV’s money to lessen the 
wants of her favorite poets and painters, carrying her through 
a rescue of and flirtation with the handsome guardsman, De- 
Laubry and ending with her incarceration and death upon the 
guillotine in the Revolution. The Sorel repertoire also included 
“Le Misanthrope,” “L’Aventuriére,” “La Dame Aux Camelias,” 
and “Le Demi Monde.” 
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BEYOND THE HORIZON 
(79 performances) 


Drama in three acts by Eugene O’Neill. Revived by The 
Actors Theatre at the Mansfield Theatre, New York, Novem- 
ber 30, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


SV atNeg aN a y.O siraieccte stein ee io peioictar a olcias eve lShwva kiero. areeeis owe Malcolm Williams 
RATS LAV Ou eg ae ccecte aih ae e oee Raine cee as Judith Lowry 
Cap taireeDrelkes Scotts erase acres o Seis Moe Deis Albert Tavernier 
Nad Pave Waite e sets win cas: oiale s ninle #16) & ciate velsuaisigncereintels Thomas Chalmers 
Roberta Wiagionce rcs: is chatiobials ststace ‘svela, olay siete otsie eoare aus sacra Robert Keith 
AAS EMEA LCMENS ccsusin draieisy cz RE acon pie ietereitps sboiews Areisi eee ROS Aline MacMahon 
NEESER Sarees the eae mati e a wate wc cheislare Wicleuale ahs Eleanor Wesselhoeft 
ES MRS AGA ODIONG CEE OES Oe ARCO Se ARTA OD OS Elaine Koch 
PESO Siece pin iat ales sas oteke’ tis) wcpinlgter so Setelecaaveloleleid ave cretscevarlerene Victor Kilian 
DOCtOra MaMCelt matesesatinictatstets oie ore lotelate.s orsie steis ole scree Joseph McInerney 


Acts I, II and IJJ.—The Mayo Farm Overlooking the Sea. 


See “Best Plays of 1919-20.” 


THE DESERT SONG 
(228 performances) 
Operetta in two acts; music by Sigmund Romberg; book by 
Otto Harbach, Oscar Hammerstein, 2nd, and Frank Mandel. 


Produced by Messrs. Laurence Schwab and Frank Mandel at 
the Casino Theatre, New York, November 30, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 













Saha he Keats criee ned aiere\e osa's ASO IS COD CS MIC OCS William O’Neal 
NEtraicl cassie elas clerorelatstaictesalcicrs,oielainialdiu:ejereseie oleic. ale,ese' s:eccrengieys O. J. Vanasse 
EPA GU atrial stciniat ot ois aves cy at oon lo wrara a A caceletona en evetele eiarade Sicletoens Earle Mitchell 
LeLETh Gi oatholl G06 Ks tenes RTaICRS ALERT O PE EOE DCDCDC a are arn Eddie Buzzell 
Captain am lh OGtAIIE crate are: oroie?eiala slave. eisralavere/wisraisie sve o)e/ leis" Glen Dale 
WAZA ey as nen aueone vs ahe’s LORETO CC REC RK CRC Pearl Regay 
Rone anita nV ene 11Giit-aiaie siaretloceleielel ais sis) efeus eloisiajaieloreveseus)s Albert Baron 
MCLCCaN tm ITE ASSAC tat. ietsrecieiaie aie siieiaisl lela diel sl oie giaveler= sae Charles Davis 
IV ereerm bores OLS @bt «esi aie: als lolasaieie arate Aiel oj atsiepiniavalesieneiaie ot Vivienne Segal 
Geena IEA DGA Il, isis gs cide eile elk sce)s.arate wie ialat ial sichesece Edmund Elton 
SEETO MERA GATE ft ce eoriciateiay ere erataw ers alo Wlesece uss oi@aiais. Robert Halliday 
Batic ete ciarsiataere tite oate oreiskwn re) ete ... Nellie Breen 
HEL EAS eA orate ers caleveia rove! ers esis pains 66 ....Elmira Lane 
aH ALi as vie oi create a mot niet ctetn hl sca ¢<itetminininis wie 6-270 e! ease slo) e Lyle Evans 
Clementina... .-Margaret Irving 

EET ccbaseiainistacteniele la ectesein 6 els, . Rachel May Clark 


ET eid ah ete oie etortatat che ele ede tala averse’ oa" a)s ie'sjepuelnixiahtter alate ala|e:« Chas. Morgan 
Acts I and II.—In the Riff Mountains and General Birabeau’s 


Home, Northern Africa. 
Staged by Arthur Hurley and Robert Connelly. 


Pierre Birabeau, having espoused the cause of the Riffs to pro- 
tect them from the cruelties of his own commanding officer, finds 
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himself opposed in the campaign by his own father. Disguised 
as the Red Shadow he leads the Riffians in many successful cam- 
paigns, escaping detection by pretending to be half-witted at 
home. Assisting in the abduction of the girl he loves, Margot 
Bonvalet, he makes passionate love to her in the desert as his 
rebel self and wins her hand when exposure follows. 


SAY IT WITH FLOWERS 
(2 performances) 


A farce comedy in three acts by Luigi Pirandello, translated 
by Alice Rohe. Produced by Brock Pemberton at the Garrick 
Theatre, December 3, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


MROSATIO ai tinierdieia otere Rraiale Siero bie 6 als alate Wiebe tote olan biel tater aieys Mary Tupper 
EEOEO! TE TIE) Ons tesscno oarcal one everelern er crolarmisie tera eRe tee ee ene Maxwell Sholes 
TE SCh ea AO TELA O ss sare ie aredabe a wib-csw eieus to evar e nial SPS ee Ter Osgood Perkins 
WM TRE CLEARS < icici era notsieicial A ale eibsv iste cals greaciepeualcreteee aes Carlotta Irwin 
J GRATE ee ee RIOTS Oe SO TROT SITS ey OUST OO Fer ene Willard Tobias 
MSA LIC) sons seis surance wis Rial a ae noha Misia rmtere ie music ais teas erm tees STS Paul Jones 
EST SHINE BM Cees bie tanta Abin ry A Oe SEM EO ARE Gen Cle Teddy Jones 
Wirs- NinOuP Mle FO ssc rctele apiaveisisiaia eieloketars sr elbinatcs heute Charles D. Brown 
RET AZ TAS aie ace satece ieee ocr pe are ws nible ore avevavojereovevelerore Maan atene ae eee Ethel Martin 
PAS SON Oke antnnare erties Jatale oa rchelecetel ee ntate ca arLiel ora etek oawinte ieee John Saunders 
Cemptainin Petellagl.:< dissin cicuotatio sp ait o «tac d ae oie enue Hugh Buckler 


Act I.—Prof. Paolino’s Study. Acts II and IlI.—The Home of 
the Petellas. In an Italian Seaside City. 
Staged by Brock Pemberton. 

Professor Paolino, carrying on an affair with Mrs. Petella dur- 
ing her sailor husband’s absence, is keen to be relieved of threat- 
ened responsibilities by effecting a reconciliation between the 
Petellas, who have long been estranged. While Captain Petella 
is home briefly, the professor manages a dinner for him that is 
highly seasoned and very wet. If reconciliation follows Mrs. 
Petella is to put a potted plant on the balcony. Next day the 
balcony is a mass of flowers and the Petella home a wreck. 


THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE 
(128 performances) 


_ A comic opera in two acts. Produced by the Gilbert and Sul- 
livan Opera Company at the Plymouth Theatre, New York, De- 
cember 6, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


ICHAT soos tess ele John Barcla: 
MICHAL: «'\s.o/s u's ole oralele aimialw slaieivieieetamaieniseain’ «s siatenorcie y 
SIAM] 7. 0,.:5,5,<'5 054 4 sles ache Dia EnTee RE Ene J. Humbird Duffey 
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Frederic. ..2. Bai oeater iesanes Sols Cra onan ate crae .--William Williams 
Major-General Stanleyec:. 2). sins eco os aces oseeceees Ernest Lawford 
MIs OT yee wearer coapeceie ve sieve: biove ore 8 ards ero cro ois iis wiih © ae OS Bert Prival 
Wid Ward aici satvewticcenae sors oo Seenorers Megas wie atoes William C. Gordon 
A Doctor of Divinity... ..cc.eecccees SASS ron Osor ase Bert Prival 
Vai ed acsisteal teres eels valern sie Sao eae op oid SA RO Oe Ruth Thomas 
IR ALOe naan sre olate) oe cosetersie b uishalste eiomisaieis Gis eas ps Oa eae Sybil Sterling 
MD La G ree acercat rs pavets’ sree cl ocustene le el caawieis orpaiodes Nive ene eee Eleanor Edson 
MGENGA A ty Bn cae ecois Br Ree cE TE EAS Adele Sanderson 
Meat disor ee retake sas coal sihoee Sa -0 od hacermiee IRS OAT ENE rr eiane Paula Langlen 
PERUSE ie eer eee sicce acca ee oy say vats Pera ate o torie iw whe SIS Gene Rae emaTS Vera Ross 


Act I—A_ Rocky Seashore on the Coast of Cornwall, England. 
Act II.—A Ruined Chapel on General Stanley’s Estate. 
Staged by Winthrop Ames. 


The second of the Winthrop Ames revivals of the Gilbert- 
Sullivan repertoire, following his successful reintroduction of 
“Tolanthe” the previous season. 


SLAVES ALL 
(8 performances) 


A play in three acts by Edward Percy. Produced by William 
A. Brady at the Bijou Theatre, December 6, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Siitrise IAC An ma GOR aC Opn DOO Ae Biecateieietetarelarstet ste sioner Stanley Drewitt 
GEORGES CUItel sey 5 <tsasic ccsinie! eroteie osivieieiaa vere. cisieisie/ ovals Reginald Sheffield 
PORN CL Di avaiaraterelora isla cis aie jee.cle cleiare elaeveve dele olaseyein Marguerite Mosier 
PARISI PESO Ot Cla Tee as eatin sie ovan elie slows iayerersiafe evs a siteratsweialocpace' wie abe Bis Vera Allen 
BRAG OFC ANN ie cere: sin 513 ors ie dioveie a leiessiaiecelsie eseletatels «'eelalsis Marian Abbott 
Charlotte Holdsworth... 2.0 0. vecccccwees Nancie Halliwell Hobbes 
Wy pare esc Entities aco ei gatste aera s 6 6 oral dak ora Sea bes ohale T. Wigney Percyval 
Rev. Matthew Holdsworth.............eceeeeesees Halliwell Hobbes 
MOM ORIOL Ata epa s:orever< scrape ole oleic act aielslate w'aic/e wieia'sieTe ...Lionel Atwill 
Captaim Sheamus) Blagdon. cc:cici «oe o sires «cise sieccigies Herbert Ashton 


Acts I, II and I1I.—Dining-room of the Rigordans’ Home at Tun- 
bridge Wells. 


Staged by Lumsden Hare. 

John Rigordan, a writer who suffers periodical cravings for 
alcoholic stimulation, is cut off by his older sister, Julia, from 
participation in his father’s estate. He has some thought of put- 
ting poison in his sister’s soup and marrying the housemaid. But 
sister takes an overdose of laudanum and saves him the trouble. 
He discovers after Julia’s death that the housemaid is his own 


niece. 
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A comedy in three acts by Benn W. Levy. Produced by Dr. 
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THIS WOMAN BUSINESS 
(47 performances) 


Louis Sunshine at the Ritz Theatre, December 7, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Hodges, being a woman hater, invites five or six other men of 
similar views to spend a peaceful and Eveless holiday at his 
In pops Crawford, a London typist disgusted 
The misogynists take her 


country place. 
with life and about to become a thief. 





PROG ges a .a:3.se nem erapieisieeue Edict eaves Be a RE George Thorpe 
Honey.. fa eegMeS hace: Cedere ees ..Henry Kendall 
Nettlebank ..Elena Aldcroft 
Crofts...3... .-George Graham 
Brown.... ....Edward Rigby 
13} beled Nhs s REPEAT eR LORD ee he ROR a reeey O. P. Heggie 
Trent sess ..J. Augustus Keogh 
Cra WEORG ooo wie odeiscere asatein close ar arehecphsra tess clade epee STE Genevieve Tobin 
Addleshaw....... . John Heath Goldsworthy 


Acts I, If and IIJ.—The Living-room ‘of Hodges’ Country House 
in Cornwall. 
Staged by Edward Rigby. 


in, set her straight and she ends by marrying Hodges. 


A play in three acts by Margaret Kennedy and Basil Dean. 
Produced at the Selwyn Theatre, New York, December 9, 1926, 


THE CONSTANT NYMPH 
(148 performances) 


by George C. Tyler and Basil Dean. 


Cast of characters— 


Lewis, Doddisiss. ete de messes ae LisBediere ates inte cists eee Glenn Anders 
Wii dar. Comlardin caine iw wicmceek ds cath avate cuenta Marion Warring-Manley 
ATOR SOL hie eo stole ater dois Malai otk aie Olive Reeves-Smith 
Katerineicssisssicteuicts as 4 o's aise pial. ctohd wyatoinielnie-e)e sin winrar Loretta Higgins 
Kari) Si pigoriti. sc es ee ale iptzaNaievs ratniatetelntenaie Ie aiancver eroiamnaatent esters Paul Ker 
Patlitias SABPEN G..taeie sisi Sareea eee ine Bulent Louise Huntington 
Teresa SANGER, iss ieeaia s cucis Se hiseralais Kate ore Sides ee Beatrix Thomson 
JACOD ABM Past cae \ tec lale ae rg ale a hee aiecae ce ae ene went Louis Sorin 
NEO TA ISATIRED © prciave: wets Seite Metal aha totes vane eis wietarad EEE Ruth Nugent 
RODOKEO\a sieteeuetacsttyscnye Bis. 8 cae avaheroanerere le eitten ote aie eaters Harry Sothern 
SUSABIEV ecient einiare eines, Semen ae ee oe ote Gloria May Kelly 
Florence «Churches icin'5. 3 eee cislsla notes eis e eisebsss Risks ot Lotus Robb 
Charles Gitace Gus in sae cccels eistnl xerinte os palbieininse shee arate Edward Emery 
Millicent Gremorvinoecieai/ sive baes emis eoloerebariawie ain tetas Jane Savile 
Sir Bartlemy PUsity ecths od acotine Camraieting vests eles Sidney Paxton 
Peveril. Leybutn bcicdisa te Meee eam epee net weien ie oie Leo Carroll 
Brda:Leyburnic. cis aise vcse te een ioels Olive Reeves-Smith 
Dye. Dawson: ss. ueicstoreete one gletale’s Tales isis cammasionnrs SAA s stares) aie J. H. Brewer 


Lydia Mainwaring .........-...+ BAIA ANA Ne wec es Loretta Higgins 





ee ee 
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RODS EW MaIM WALID EE en iow slsi crakear te Diateidtan fers are Percy Baverstock 
DN ASHE Hs iarars.tis atm in oho nrapacatepetstate ictal meters ite otc tata raed = William Evans 
TACSUIKE THAR aye islal hota lelisin ale: wae eared wise arco eh ete abe ns Thomas Coffin Cooke 
VAY @leriorvetaic siocals sistaus i alae tetpcars tayelisaa iaveieiesskerokaianae saree Harry M. Cooke 
Madame: \Matxses soca sc ean ei rela See eee Katherine Stewart 


Act I.—‘‘Sanger’s Circus.’” The Living-room at the Karindehutte, 
Austrian Tyrol. Act II.—‘“The Silver Sty.” Act I1I.—The Artists’ 
Room in Queen’s Hall, London, and the Pension Marxse in Brussels. 

Staged by Basil Dean. 

The Sangers, Lewis Dodd, Trigorin and Birnbaum are living 
more or less unconventionally in the Tyrol. Sanger dies, his 
cousins, the Churchills, come on to straighten matters out and 
take Teresa and Paulina back to England to school. Florence 
Churchill fascinates and marries Dodd, who later repents the 
match and knows, at last, that it is Teresa he really loves, as 
she worships him. Teresa elopes with Dodd to Brussels and 
dies in a pension. 


THE TRUMPET SHALL SOUND 
(30 performances) 


A play in three acts by Thornton N. Wilder. Produced by 
the American Laboratory Theatre, December 10, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


besa cients cis 2) cinis oie'e'pipis! afaieis sieipieie/ae severe avee 9 Robert H. Gordon 
SALAM DUCE. a cslaisaxdaw ane sacar aiwiaraibin Winavancince alge ala\al'nal sin Jane Barry 
PN Reraacte meer ay create ot icy. oh ose tensus) Siasobe/oio/simysiaieiezenereivneaper=}eielalacelves Helen Coburn 
ester te Pate aati i obey a het all cl al slick cc'sv an atencnes Svak's sak omer eyeierorslelsy el Sam Hartman 
RBG cota alata fel sie tel «. siete acl «anata slmiereialein aereialeiael ars eis) pokes Arthur Sircom 
DABNEY i 5. le > diets lavereroisce Se ARe MOEA 3 ule a rae re) alte Louis V. Quince 
PCE SE GOIN Peters iva ievekerecalelaiciokeds eieioualsucioisueratsienspeieline, viet Erna Obermeyer 
Pe Cherise aeicieticain'co ois ive eee ER SPE ie Hee Bad .---Blanch Tancock 
Ghia les ee eres crain ai ainielels opiate oats ssa Rina (ariala inne niga were Walter Duggan 
Gavlordaioae eciae co sane we atatamicrs Matera ar testa tae ate George Auerbach 
PNSEN Alera ian Ss eran ag oj'als\ aio ala acnrerereate a chara cue elas Anne Schmidt 
Ra ete cl teye aha siarettia s\n ieraie apie! sous Bal she tgie hi eisrarscaieusiataie Frances Titsworth 
DS REET A aimisrels aie gue: scoyelnieleva'te Siateiavansuals Pie Poesy Caer Herbert V. Gellendre 
SSS BA GEN Riso HIS Pee CHRO EE OPE ORO AOL ICRA George Macready 


Act I.—The Great Drawing-room of Peter Magnus’ New York 
Mansion, Washington Square North, in the Fall of 1871. Act II.— 

The Same. Six Weeks Later. Act II].—The Same. Five Days 
ie etd by Richard Boleslavsky. 

Peter Magnus, returning to his Washington Square mansion 
after a considerable absence, discovers that his servants have 
turned it into a rooming house and collected therein a motley 
crew of roomers. In place of turning them out, Peter, ruled by 
‘his inner Christian conscience, seeks to improve their spiritual 
natures and finally departs in peace leaving the mansion to the 


unfortunates. 
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THE DYBBUK 
(111 performances of repertory) 
A dramatic legend in three acts by S. Ansky. Music by I. 
Engel. Produced by the Habima Players of Moscow at the 
Mansfield Theatre, December 13, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


First Batlain Ss. .«<h <iclsieisiets Sisre-s aleieie sv wisie's @ vicisiv ive ao’ Rakin: Den-Art 
Seeond: Batlans oc... coe oe indvcanlvevceseeeveces sbeNNO SCcHnemer 
EDDizd: Ba tlatiaie'sirciciis aisle Metciete Glersiul overs aiavecs queer see wietsierateareus Ben-Chaim 
IMiSteG sins ccc eicrasscoialore ein Mislouis BS OH Cee Sint focteipce B. Tschemeritsky 
Chemon a h Ooecak cee er ere RIM Wantcaie Sinteete koma eere L. Warshawer 
Hennoch s asses es eis 4 os siecle ce vanes iets sinters 56 Benjamin Zemach 
DALESSER SEL cierein terclerersis oc siuis iniainivloieie aia’ oul oiaieie els stele lalelsimie's A. Prudkin 
BNC 11S Se RS IT IEE I PICU ORAL ONO CS CACEAEIOIG CHUM IC LS E. Winiar 
GEC Reece orate tiaiecs aisle lores ocaleto late vara imrecstesaivlotsre aie eialeleverctsers Ch. Grober 
SONnder eg iisciea am cae aise acereiniess e's ei vreeiw slwisin Sse wales ey Eee D. Itkin 
Seat sco rcre ta rie etek oii aus etoie eter te oie cistanec sere shamenenets Phe Sn Aone Anna Rovina 
TE EIOME © Elie sniaicnet icy ctv lege sais ofe wae we ei eiseteacnereine a terers Tmima Yudelwitch 
Gately. aiciclevetele wins wcaivle.svaiecwis © Smits « olbiee, fely| eleven ehern 9a --.Llamar Robins 
ASIA ater cielo ee Waele inte earaterers Aone LS uate +..--F. Lubitsch 
Miriam Goldin 
Sender’s Relatives........... aiaisceteloreleers Us ole tise ve Ls oeeoyes 
Zwi Friedlander 
Beggars— : ra 
Paes sccisisrco Sia eietaleicrotuveriver eial wig  iatelo..o'¢ Riulelorelerciats ace ode Wanlar 
NOCH LG I cas aoe aie seietn fase er era aero ein jolene evelnin, Olaveravonal te ens cieeeiets Ben-Chaim 
MELT HE iitalars «) sveletaicisrele’sieielale ie. igiels ais cic store erates c eroue ie See Raikin Ben-Ari 
ROMA A Bove saatave wis oleic wees store ease eta itna siclanchase vate tareselehe susueeiemcaeraneta Aron Meskin 
1 rove ro aA RAR Ea th nD Da SACS Or poe OAS Ciao Deco S. Brook 
ERG Gia afore tesa She Naredele eveiS1e aucie arois ae miss Sia voiene dratelieroeeceteiave oars Winiar-Katchur 
IE} (Se 3 BAR OO BOER er eer an Cee Bre nee patran me pie» Ch. Grober 
BERET eh ntsvateiaieletoralsta wi tetaietatereteintetess ais Votabeteteveleth a riage velo Chava Adelman 
SNC CERATINA: shar alata lotta aceite © ‘eiela'ip oreo lel e'ovy ol ctu'wiatepstsbatelotelelleterate Anna Paduit 
BARAT VV LIRA chan als) alalls \eiGlol ote catale ve note calahover ni oboratenntamerenecys Chana Hendler 
PRAVICC ccc g ciate a cabins Wve WU LOS ese po ae ES DEA WHS Elisheva Factorowitch 
Pidleaa vets tavctary Eoceth nine eaiete ee ole eine ence Ceres Rainer Ina Govinskaya 
Riera SHE Te cian oats diet neck o Societe letersi serous winiay sreutiatore Benjamin Zemach 
ONC a acta te tore ciateralisl siapeisiv! rotate cidezeislel tore a Ke datnsimeeeterdon J. Bertonow 
MVE tad Els: aa cose a clntele nt sist slelehalotarelereie\chetels stele’ steibic'a¥etatete Benno Schneider 
Asrial) the Ezadik <of* Miropolisy. vic. sis: </cissaiee ernie are Naum L. Zemach 
Michuel......... oie ss Bidioeeesgaicees ssc senispeccies Zwi Friedlander 
Shameshon, Rabbi of Miropol..........22- eevves B. Tschemerinsky 
. Brook. 
Efroti-Chechik 
Aron Meskin 
idi eee were eee eee ereeoee eeeeraeeeee eeorree eonreee A. Baratz 
aussie E. Golland 


Ch. Hendler 

J. Bertonow 

f E : L. Warshawer 

Voice. Of Stage in Third Act..ciccecancecccce srstnis ahora E. Golland 
Staged by E. Vachtangov. 


The original Hebrew version of “The Dybbuk,” which was fol- 
lowed by the adapters of that version of the Ansky drama printed 
in “The Best Plays of 1925-26.” During the engagement, 
the Habima also presented: “The Eternal Jew,” and “The 
Deluge.” 
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HOWDY, KING 
(40 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by Mark Swan. Produced by Anne 
Nichols at the Morosco Theatre, New York, December 13, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


BUI rasta nahi ais hex ao plain pr aiaiet shatspsvatave\aichs Siavevevalsiane seeeees David Leonard 
Guest of Hotel. an .Eleanor Z. Audley 












Tourist):4...<.% - Hamilton Philips 
His Wife.... ..Marion Bushee 
Waiter...... = . Frank Reyman 
Guest of Hotel. ... Hazel Cooper 
Oxrtegaiscicsie clas . Alfred Kappeler 
Prince Sargossa..... ater aghasoaeloxahesaitotenar ete .. Byron Beasley 
AVE Chet ts OTIC coo aera etc ctorh le Wcisier sabe) Sia every eldveka et chalore eer elon Lorna Elliott 
Pieler BR omidise Si) alatais \aicapaiala isis) aisle’ elas eons erature wove alesis Harriet MacGibbon 
AETHG NO OLN ENON tarsi otoyaterorer closes ste verstaiota eiovescVnGw aotalsionctelate roto Louis Frohoft 
Baron) Belipesk a Varta fi iejeccs a atslolecveaietetaraere Douglas Mac Pherson 
UG ctrennalM Gia Wei GH pO EnOU Brion Go bat no AC ota ta anc Minor Watson 
Sa chy el ONL OOK Cr aiete ols aialmtacaie ur slbie Ore a cimtatorcha ausioleve aleiel oisuaiaete Frank Otto 
WrkepD Awa risa seisiels tesyan~ acaielecvee seaiapscelsvarsierointors ctere G. Davison Clark 
Kountess leabetlay Wo ALVA. saystels aisieisiniera v.ociuvicce’s sisisicins Anna Kostant 
Baroness: Carlotta | Vaca a ctcic.c silaaiese's ofreieslais\s susible pies Leneta’ Lane 
PATUPAT eta Cathie: 4 sicte apeiels; svele. sie scons obs! eis.ele odge Sieh alt aces Dorothy Beresford 


Ruppert May 


Duke D’Alvar’s Mountain Guard............++0.6 Welter Beye 


John Triggs 
William Beer 


Neil Bridges 
PalacerGuard: je. sieessise AE Fe a ROO she Gearee Foil 


: Frank Mayne 
Act I.—An Afternoon in Nice. Act II.—The Saracen Tower in 
Eldorado and the Throne Room. Act III.—Private Apartment of 
the King. 
Staged by Clifford Brooke. 

Johnny North, from Texas, in Europe selling horses, meets up 
with an American rodeo along the Riviera. Taking a cowboy’s 
place he attracts the attention of and is attracted by a traveling 
American, Helen Bond, and proceeds to follow her thereafter. 
About the time Helen’s parents are taking her to Eldorado, 
Johnny learns that he really is a descendant of Juan Northe, 
king of that mythical kingdom, and really in line for the throne. 
Mixing with the Eldoradan politicians who would crown him, he 
is properly enthroned as king when the Bonds arrive. There- 
after he carries on his love campaign and conquers a revolution 


from that advantage. 


HANGMAN’S HOUSE 
(8 performances) 


A drama in four acts by Willard Mack. Dramatized from a 
novel of Donn Byrne. Produced by William A. Brady, Jr., and 


AA 
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Dwight Deere. Wiman, at the Forrest Theatre, December 16, 

1926. 

Cast of characters— 

Neddy Joe...... ile vaterexeiams ee cae <tawseesiineeseeechaties Kennedy 
A Gardener......... eate cna jo Siete eee SNe 6 Stal eri arate arc otate Emmet O’Reilly 
CATES © Yiccr nism eel ears. si~ 6) excis (esate loonie) einer wToyooniel are tepals wileie) s:eisiaie William Pearce 
Dermot, McDermott sn olen. sce. ices eis Gaal ere lerm ages eam betage vals Walter Abel 
Annes MCDEEMot = a sisicrse's/i- was severe acalotnetelansla sire ere Katherine Emmet 
Bord: Chicee) astice O Baien: -crpnpismunkt enn kernal joseph Kilgour 
Ona EY Ag cysteine sis pele + pins apitien eaktemniine sein Pek Frank Shannon 
Gonna ght MOVE CIE: ool) iors syoterarmiovencieis\oseieisyeranensies« Katherine Alexander 
SSPE eG ei Thay cso nc acernis oy ins ajarsieyoesorecarensintayeedctwetavereford Percy Waram 
IRE sama aos sae ee wits ove) Say alk ot cl’ olnis{ avcsplet ol abuim onal atercuctaistpissinre selon Felix Haney 
age NIRS OG | cn wcrucs a iola'm praise sin ates pelareals Gomme ail Clement O’Loghlen 
Beardie AO irate case caisaoroiellcka lewis conbdemotalaapeews helo Sie yevecsiataliexs Walter Kenney 
NASIEAD Cay Meg ere, sss oper cots wie at seam roliokty cysrsieehenes army atid S's R. Henry Handon 
IHN CS IVC ONE: cfaieie)s}sin: cicieims)sieiea/ntoiaieereserenegaieaare i bvsnsie Emmet O’Reilly 
Mickey Regan..... Pare eo Trek Pie oe arenas wieoets Jack McGraw 
Ropisso nese sop sane us sce ehnenecoawe een ecr ---. Ralph Cullinan 


Acts I, II and IlI.—In and Around Dermotstown, Ireland. 
Staged by William A. Brady, Jr. 

Dermot McDermot is in love with and hopes to marry Con- 
naught O’Brien, but Lord Chief Justice O’Brien, her father, 
known as “the hangman,” is dead set on her taking the flashier 
John D’Arcy. Connaught is obedient but unhappy, and after a 
year of misery, and more particularly after proving D’Arcy was 
betting against her derby entry, the Bard of Amagh, which Der- 
mot McDermot rides to victory, Conny gives the villain the gate 
and knows Dermot for the true love he is. 


THE DYBBUK 
(41 performances) 


Play in three acts by S. Ansky. Revived by the Neighborhood 
Theatre, New York, December 16, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


First Batlan (Professional Prayer Man).............0-: Edgar Kent 
Second satan. wicsisan.< tide searéeenle chee Uletee aetacs a resi Cecil Clovelly 
Phir disaulante sccan tetas ia e's bers, a maceiettee eo ea eee on George Bratt 
Meyer, Shamos Sexton) 6c. oo ee ae aes eure Walter Geer 
ee Coe reiedsen wer)is 57 sie ipaaievebsans Widnes uses amerans Ian Maclaren 

ee Eeb ood a Wma Saye SA NR NO IEA en RMA Ra a2 Albert Carroll 
TL eH OGRE Ss croc erectne ek lis lie bso cieTM etre eh cae Otto Hulicius 
An Old Wrorratin cite an sce cubine emo oee Stee ces Mary George 
TIGA shcsomewahele tacentea ve eamratebeas inlet 3 Maar ies Tate ke eee RN Betty Linley 
Bradeii.)s wiwvaaee ees BEE Rac ite as eS ieee chan Dorothy Sands 
GEL. Sad... srr Oe oe Me SAG ne abe ee eet eines Paula Trueman 
ONSHEL iS sss. siaare sie ie ee RS Ssayeee ene Bretton cients Seine David Lewis 
Reb: Senders... SsUAaes na sleed eee ae Se ane emene ae Marc Loebell 
Beggars of Brianits 

Hishie: Wises s ah vic. ok cla le rea Sewer sais es tie George Hoag 


WEVSCE. nicicc v0 ersten eie blarstteieleiaisinks Wierelale isla nied ib cisis gins GEOL RG. aetenr 





; 
4 
1 
4 
: 
4 
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INT OMSHOM ai oils Soin cctaie neva, clova ego se sisi nin ciele wie Fe eiclcin'e William Challee 
EVA berinin yer rete ea cian te Pee te i ele Aue EEN eee David Lewis 
SAUDIE Laelia Clete sansa we ie toca a ure caikeahe Hake Joseph H. Thayer 
EESIODE Otel cis) siais cles Shire RU i Se a ee race Stickley 
ENG CHE t/a: Galore, Aeveis)< wate eae aera. Ot eR Be tee Ae: Sadie Sussman 
LNBs ee PR er ea eR oa ethan OE REN Pag re UNG Blanche Talmud 
BEDS AOS) eters ater oiata hewn n Shc ho shu ssa alae en eae Irene Lewisohn 
Be aeccrerstatae ttc oeioi eer as ae cieaste ives mem care erten Hannah Herman 
SRD Dea are Beta, Sites ee ee ee ee Sees Sophie Bernsohn 
INGehatmCr ml Maree ees cota eae Frances Cowles 
DORE tal thaty stone ca Pescara cca atn 2 Conneaut mee tcc at Lois Shore 
OMATSt GTatage Payot diaies a alhme ene Ole See reins cng TER ae nies Sidney Shapiro 
USA SVC Vm Reb ete tinea ice sa tele oisin seh eee Te Lily Lubell 
EET RON VIG) C57 hele Se SOOT am La eae oo eae a TL mE George Bratt 
IMBGNaSNe tic ar ie Saini cic icnie eit cae Oss saat Me Ee Theodore Hecht 
vic Dee Mein Lapepaly tole m1. Pager atae(ey de 2) aid singel weet Seia plan a ciate Cecil Clovelly 
Rabie Nestael: (tne? Psadik) ooccee ccs eee et ena Edgar Kent 
READS Mite hoe tecicst ls. c,</0)k ecole sores Saisie wera siebietenaata cls oie Theodore Hecht 
ADD eS DANI SHOT a cle, oiela.pin/6)0.ni4 ie, vyo a \eintaisinicis’ei cota io pale Otto Hulicius 
MD AVaI ier yave se icieis is (6 ole cise 8 fawiaiole asc Walter Geer and George Hoag 
Act I.—Synagogue in Brianits. Act I].—A Courtyard of a iders 


House in Brianits. Act I]1].—The Tsadik’s Prayer Room. 


See “Best Plays of 1925-26.” 


OH, PLEASE 
(75 performances) 
Farce revue in two acts founded on a story by Maurice Hen- 
nequin and Pierre Veber. Produced by Charles Dillingham at 
the Fulton Theatre, New York, December 17, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 

























PEEPATII AED DGS Ue > cots! oi slolahetatevatelatais(e sis.c,wvsisis ie kane ue 6 oe Helen Broderick 
MMU ESP IL  RAW OL ores ayscaial cin cedal sin ait oleh cree ele e oie sacle simens Pearl Hight 
Miss South Bend. ...Blanche Latell 
Miss Topeka...... Gertrude Clemens 
Miss Walla Walla. .. Josephine Sabel 
ATC OTIES gic aiasuinie. miatal faew clas aval aval ovoiel di Re Nk © wee Irma Irving 
Peter Pericims: i. cis. s)shdetoheletes Sera taraes siPiake aiale oie le enlsin e's Nelson Snow 
Buddy Trescott.. .-Charles Columbus 
Jack Meee tas slower ole ter eiaicsaickofonerstavauais oie sia muern ccusrer persis sats Nick Long, Jr. 

icodemus Bliss. . Charles _Winninger 
PA eB OULU Gaeter a Nay iol yc ish Maeva cok te ahaa Sabin galt Sikora ete are ca aadine Kitty Kelly 


Gertrude McDonald 
...Dolores Farris 
Cynthia MacVae 


Thelma Tiffany 
Ruth King.... 
Clarice Cartier... 


Wea Waits ccyeteratineiets’ .- Beatrice Lillie 
Robert Vandeleur..... . Charles Purcell 
PeLen VR emiclS ae eines o.ci0 sislais nies -Robert Baldwin 
UDtek CMASGI rs. \5 <1 oiele sms ee a's ..- Lloyd Carder 
UCU AN OGUGE ciaiste srarerele civ ets vk aieierse ..James Garrett 
Sammy Sands. / 03 ccerswc ene Richard Bennett 
3.916 5 gel Wes a oath Naihaitetetc ..Charles Angle 
OEP Mangas a csi tiecieiow) sisroc0 «ve 5 ....Jack Wilson 
Chester Case........ tees eeseeees Ah wR oRe Leon Canova 
IMarrOriel env On oi. | ielege ride wien +roelhn in mloveje inicio sie sins ie Dorothie Bigelow 


Act I.—Bungalow of Nicodemus Bliss in Flower City, California. 
Act II.—Display Room of Vandeleur Perfume Company in New 
York. The Bliss House, New Rochelle and a Lawn Féte at Vande- 
leur’s Estate, Westchester. 

Staged by Hassard Short. 


444 


Something from the French about a perfume factory run by 
Nicodemus Bliss who gets into trouble when his wife thinks he is 
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carrying on with Lily Valli, the actress. 


Comedy by William Shakespeare. Revived by Civic Repertory 
Company at the Civic Repertory Theatre, New York, Decem- 


TWELFTH NIGHT 
(26 performances) 


ber 20, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Play in three acts by Sidney Howard; produced by the Theatre 
Guild at the John Golden Theatre, New York, December 20, 


1926. 











OES Ossie acai oe sl Sivicies.» ¢ ieksie ib isiee igia e)tio\o'oibs0's labore Harold Moulton 
NIGDASERATL Om ew ipah ic sccieiste arscaawiai® u elarettte sven Secres .--- Hardie Albright 
TAEOTIO caole violist chet claiavoceis sie leiel avon oyeie weakateTe acataniare rans Barlowe Borland 
Sean Cap talts cisceis.c nic cle rs slats aie sropataieloule erste eopeteray eyeaets Robert F. Ross 
WealerbiMeas aoa! stoic ois 00 win ole areas e's toe eisiaselaieye y's! ereisfall oxievaiets Ian Emery 
OF boheme ORO CeO . Edwin Cooper 
Sir Toby Belch: :....:. ..-Egon Brecher 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek. ... Wesley John 
Malvolioss .sc.-sisiea seme; ...Sayre Crawley 
Pabiatisecss oy ...Marlyn Brown 
MBG SEC Twa sits (a ate ea eetre wit Aaesaletereia) ole: svecocuiankenesthe sare oresetene eae Alan Birmingham 
OV tek ahcis ay stats os niece eIE Sie oieleipre Nie aie olor eve bieterate etic Beatrice Terry 
VON a 25. oie one oie:s: ole sresavieig o ciel iwia'e ROD OOD ULUA On ad Eva Le Gallienne 
Beetle iors n 1c siale o cine Riprsreimie elaine alerere (ole Wiaicieioteete Josephine Hutchinson 
TSENOMCEL .5%.ssciek a lstelere Card ASO eS a ATA BOS COND -.--Gordan Pascal 
DAG POMC cisre. 5.0, a0 wie eiaia aro Raa eet Sab DN OORE Arthur Jacobson 
Priesticcs sts <5 ose = ees Ave pe ohimatee we ayhebet Be Ross 
: pan argaret C. ve, Agnes 
Ladies, Attendant on re Sree 3 { McCarthy, Hilda Plowright 
Pages at the Court of Orsino...... +.+-Ruth Wilton, Martha Leavitt 


Staged by Eva Le Gallienne. 


THE SILVER CORD 
(112 performances) 







Cast of characters— 
Hester's cea esis aieleie iialararasiaraioaas piace sige bees Margalo Gillmore 
ERENT Arne nomic lacy eR Manna ROMA a en See Elliot Cabot 
Christina. . ..-Elisabeth Risdon 
Robert ..... ..--Earle Larimore 
Mins. P EIS isc eiciniviis wieivio sis wines -Laura Hope Crews 
MAING oir cise ies n ciaiasic a> 3 at etree oe OS eG eee Barbara Bruce 


ai 
_ Acts I, II and III.—In Mrs. Phelps’ House Which Is Situated 
in One of the More Mature Residential Developments of an Eastern 
American City. 

Staged by John Cromwell 


See page 220. 


RY) 





ee 
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THE GREAT ADVENTURE 
(45 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by Arnold Bennett. Revived by Regi- 
nald Pole at the Princess Theatre, New York, December 22, 
1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Albert aa eitlalestoinis see cceccceccceseoreceeess George Thompson 
Blam" Carviewes: gues ccc so enc aaneces erelesniatoreneleialerena el tear Reginald Pole 
DF ep I ASCOG! pales s'elv/eie) eliele sitoueieieiele Seieie se wisisiei cine Wheeler Dryden 
award elborning es dict ese Sek cea s oi ciele dale Ma aeile eee Wayne Whitten 
Vanecwwann Ober. sts iorcscs s clsuie vielee e's Gales Ghia eal ene Spring Byington 
Gyr Satvenn ts mie a2 cc,sia)s Shee is aus Sones» aleieltae cies C. T. Van Voorhis 
Mather: Woot ies ase ee cid eriaiderte Rialace er atesarere tartare rere cee Charles Lowden 
Honoria Looe ie:. )ssiccistae osc oe MA MCC AN NG Miriam Cutler 
ELSE FLOEDEI Sexe ieee ohaleye ests aiers aieiavere Si teleke te etemee Harry Green 
ea i. ee eka Salaie raha ore ave ete heron ata oS odie wae ae c oralanetale Henry Mowbray 
AMES tp AWE ores cineia Weis: rts wins wleceiate oe ale miaeeee elaieleree Wheeler Dryden 
ROBMa SPAWN ete ev sia siecle Die sielaaus Dalsvciansieienele'e ane Wiser ae mem Harry Green 
Nits PAIDe re: SHAW caves ce ode sists wie glsis e oikaeinie el ele erence Ruth Vivian 
OL Ce Oates (AICAL sig ce cls leisie ous aietewitre Gee oaleld eles George Fitzgerald 
MReRelia cat cata stars ler e/oe eciee manease SOCOAUCMDDORUOCDOD RO Lowden Adams 


Staged by Reginald Pole. 


Ilam Carve, a timid artist grown sick to death of fawning 
idolaters, disappears and permits the body of his dead valet, 
Albert Shawn, to be buried as that of himself. Carve is thus 
forced not only to read his most laudatory obituaries, but to be 
witness to his own funeral when Shawn’s body is buried in state 
in Westminster Abbey. 


THE HONOR OF THE FAMILY 
(33 performances) 
Play in four acts adapted by Paul M. Potter from the play 


“La Rabouilleuse” by Emile Fabre. Produced by Charles Froh- 
man, Inc., at the Booth Theatre, New York, December 25, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 









HU AEN AGC Ne resets ee picosl ccsleieleloye/claveitece aia wie fous )uWels auatass/eje) aes esuieisrare Julia Shaw 
Oiaato nares erste ere crate cs clave-ele cjalsee'a oy awl ais cave ois eiele V. Deering 
BES CNICELECE Ed Caesarea ae cis ai cl etree acecy isin (sin, arclavetalsiaaverese alvielaid William Clark 
Wommiancant | Max Gilet... ccc mci cic went ne Us sels s ae Courtney White 
HOR AWE AZIC altel ain [el cfalnfeleveral ssa cielejeanpelelorsisi al aja Jessie Royce Landis 
Captain. Renard...)....... >. ee ela War erarevanigs a ehtee he pe tuienee Edward Butler 
Joseph Bridau......... iat ake aaa Harry Burkhardt 





Madame Bridau......... Eugenie Woodward 
Jean-Jacques Rouget....-.. -Robert Harrison 
Colonel Philippe Bridau.... a once areata es Otis Skinner 
Kouski.....++-++-. Sc ccncesices . Harry Burkhardt 
General Carpentier ners erct ai -.- Wilson Reynolds 


WAN 
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Commandant Mignonnet......-...-0- seeeeeeee. William F. Granger 
Captain Potel <ieiy sale crete oc eld dior ateib atele eislcteielate sro eieraistyia so Albert Berg 
Acts I, II, III and IV.—At the Home of the “Bridaus in Issoudun, 
Near Bourges, 1824. 
A revival of the familiar story of Col. Philippe Bridau’s vigor- 
ous house cleaning when he descends upon his miserly uncle’s 
home and clears it of the cheats and conspirators who would 


‘do him and his wrong. 


NIGHT HAWK 
(144 performances) 


Drama in three acts by Roland Oliver. Revived by Lepane 
Amusement Company at the Frolic Theatre, New York, Decem- 
ber 25, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


NOUS MCHET PO cia lefcig aiate xs tial ae isl eiobie o; eranetet Ruisies wares Pam Browning 
ire Merny CO lh. earcla:i\elsraniadisiacia onteeie aime vin ke cle Bante Frank Thomas 
Wi teE OGLE 2 Savers uci eratoieluioxe since jersie nie simists eaten iene eee ee Martin Burton 
ARAN Boat C lo ire ata nnn se She aielo nie of sive s ainieineje ion eee Carroll McComas 
DONS SMI AVES S Giois Hod ovale hems oate die Mala Abin Sande wis orale Marguerite Tebeau 

Acts I, II and III.—In the Consultation Room of Dr. Colt, New 
York City. 


See “The Best Plays of 1924-25.” 


MOZART 
(40 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Sacha Guitry. Music by Reynaldo 
Hahn. Produced by A. H. Woods at the 46th Street Theatre, 
December 27, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Mozariinsindcdy ss mislnsee'eis «dh ec'c'balbete cree a's s alates :.¥vonne Printemps 
Baron Won Grimms oc. seeee dibs ataletayele's stv ne lemne: eyelets Sacha Guitry 
Madame d’Epinay........... Sota Misia erat iet nee Mme. Germaine Gallois 
Marie-Anne ide Samt-Ponis. i. ovise. scas tcc se a anes Millen), clucelere 
Bawa isisvianien cna ercisrannieie oases eeeeee- Mile. A. Ritehy (de, YOpera) 
‘The Macquisste-Chambreuth estoy) oie vivie's eictene on be een 
WWiGSHIS A are Ne eee eles nc eed Amato eee UE M. inte as, ~ Opera) 
ABackeye crates temncks nines stems Robie eesagtlerni se eee Chanet 
A Sesvant vance suis cas iss ce ae tele en Shee Mie: A Senac 


The Action of the Play Passes in the Home ‘of Madame d’Epinay 
in Paris, in the Year 1778 
Staged by Sacha a iheg 


The French original of the play given in an English translation 
and included previously in this record. 
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THE PADRE 
(32 performances) 


Play in four acts adapted by Stanley Logan from the French. 
Produced by Wm. A. Brady at the Ritz Theatre, New York, De- 
cember 27, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Alexandre Grandin............. Reta keen lead sis Arthur Bowyer 
Genrer spe Dedian ne seta leis) tors ke salsa we ence John M. Troughton 
MIAMEICC REE GUICL. ot cle eicics oat bo at ole cote en tence ees Albert Froom 
WAMEER aur ton seiue tree bore e NRIs SSS SORa SaaS Marcella Swanson 
AUD GES CPI IPULG ss iois/ 5 eiciaceickeiaisletckels erots sie intchese’s @oals Richard Temple 
OR er eS atdaSSAE bya pie clas ate levee. ois-aieielore wiaiaiiets code ele cea ate Henry Major 
Vesenite Monts coe vielss7c.cl cerns sc aesebees A. C. Frothingham Lysons 
SB tiers Pes ep Marg. «isis oe o. asa eis, ofa vaerepeie esueiire abe tasked wl Leo Carrillo 
Count Pierre De Sablevise 5 kis. cis omen eteic vie aie Stanley Logan 
MEV OCERLU RA ere res 01 aiute sete eiate Rysicte aie amelie DEERE REET REE Roms George Schiller 
MOET, crake Bie mies wines sicjsiorsrsicisiaiaiele sis spate Malas temtecth aie aie By Himself 
GenevievenCousiaet ac 'smeiceedstatiea kabinoe Senn wean e Vivian Tobin 
Madame Co usinel a daisies, sei croavelslsins wnsin sole Scie OAS Nana Bryant 
Monsieur Cousinet..........0.0068 Sieieietaieetcine me cee Robert Lee Allan 
Monseigneur Sibue .........sccccseccunce eae oe John M. Kline 
Monsicar Plemoisestt cs) ilo cdi ews Weikies a a > Sec ve pee Richard Temple 
Rengtor Berthicr). fei. mocm aes eis apd c kes Mo wioe ett oe ene Caryll Gillen 
Madame “Berthier ve. cacis cowie ne see cae c. SARE Aen * May Anderson 
WS cae Cea pear i, aca aie. Eee Bi Dietok stele cia iaicien Seeteloe Albert Froom 
ARG MeMatSSette s/c cris'e (el enusfsiaernig pisopeinimirasl sees miniaucuemie es Harold Grau 
ENS EOLEIIS i estate oie aie ate Side elec evtule ale weaken Oicte sumereinietace May Anderson 
SA cig chat cof ov otain, -.ctot is io lars ne BE URNR Ries be wis vote BS Elaine Ivans 
RIG OE Scone algre aretha sole Ghsyalcrapieapiem stirs oe A. C. Frothingham Lysons 
ITC OMIATUs Ny ios bia/ols ches) ele cele viaicle uch Cais ow ok ordee ea see James Brook 
Ranthiet...:,. > FEO GARE 35 OI Ie Te oe ea John M. Troughton 
PERCE MOAT INIE AN. 's atote aie oer oicle ciciols we Siete Sr eccerat weecmats Elwyn Eaton 


Acts I and I1.—The Hotel de la Poste Sableuse and the Salon of 
the Chateau de Sableuse. Act III.—Restaurant of the Abbaye 
Thelme. Act IV.—The Palace of the Cardinal. 

Staged by Stanley Logan. 

Father Pellegrin, having been through the war and acquired 
the speech and much of the viewpoint of his soldier pals, finds 
himself returned to church work and quite unpopular with the 
politically conspiring monseigneurs of his diocese. Father Pelle- 
grin, as a “good scout,” refuses to be humbled, gets himself into 
difficulties by questioning the motives of his richest parishioners 
and is about to be set down when an understanding cardinal inter- 
feres in his behalf. The original play, “Mon Curé Chez Les 
Riche,” was written by André de Lorde and Pierre Chaine. 


PEGGY-ANN 
(197 performances) 


Musical comedy in two acts. Book by Herbert Fields; music 
by Richard Rodgers; lyrics by Lorenz Hart. Produced by Lew 
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Fields and Lyle D. Andrews at the Vanderbilt Theatre, New 
York, December 27, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 
Mres Prostiins sxsw cgabw bee ccsieie cbse ssesatites sais tluemcconnel 


Mr. Frost........ ourecce eeeeee Gin cat eieloisiee espe esl ...Grant Simpson 
Dolores Barnes........+-+.. pidlera Bera aietereieit ete seceeee.s-Kdith Meiser 
Alice Frost ....0... Rare S oats ii diaiy eesivistenione popes eral Starbuck 
Guy Pendleton. .....006s00 Srewtefete atecisler ate terete «eee. Lester Cole 
Sally SDayAs ce< 5. PCS IO OCOD EOD es leveers eiaketerinwle te Dorothy Roy 
Peso ylAvn 5 ov sicswiccccieine PaiMetayaiern ois atu oravehe atelals wvalersueteiers Helen Ford 
AP HOLd Sie S04 ciete-e stele cial aio ieve Sulela Wietenitiain ete ms Fuller Mellish, Jr. 
Patricia Seymour..... Sethe tae aracs ial evesbrel Meal late ereretete, be Margaret Breen 
Breddie Shawn's vive <.sicssiee « Bn UN OPE ROE SORE Jack Thompson 
AMPolacersagltvcrsts siatelaiste siatateraioleteteletelelate cles ietete es sretera Patrick Rafferty 
Wisse Potisaeetera sie aa eriia oe lcioia vic obama ee ereereie ele caeleiatere tore Marion Trabue 
A Sailor..... SUE aD Secdsiates aereielalei sce set Howard Eames 
Mr, Fish..... DCO ICR UC IOD HOD CBA EA SIIDe «..-eHarold Mellish 
SE WAL Cres rahee ww lee care o tate fe abate ea naka aera: phe eeadaanrarects G. Douglas Evans 


Act I.—In the Boarding-house of Mrs. Barnes, Glens Falls, N. Y., 
and in New York as Peggy Dreams it May Be. 
Book staged by Robert Milton. 


Peggy-Ann, helping Ma with the work of a boarding house in 
Glens Falls, N. Y., has no chance to go anywhere, or see any- 
thing. Her greatest ambition is to be married to Guy Pendleton, 
to whom she has been engaged for three years, and to go to New 
York, and she is fearfully unhappy when her catty older sister 
makes fun of her. With everybody out of the house Peggy- 
Ann dreams herself married and rich in New York, enjoying many 
fantastic and amusing adventures. She awakes to find herself 
still at home, but Guy with a job and prospects. 


WOODEN KIMONO 
(197 performances) . 
Melodramatic mystery comedy in three acts by John Floyd. 


Produced by Frederick Stanhope and Jacques Froehlich at the 
Martin Beck Theatre, New York, December 27, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 







Clava Male oat adic ottacie snr nai craic ee ante eases ....Leonore Harris 
Sandocks osieisevin sic sine ais ee eh asi nitanicileb ent sans ae Bennett Southard 
Sherift Jottch.cieis ne nave nick wale eee ee Worthington Romaine 
Roger Malcomisceccsccceuen es ctu Slavs ete patectie a wicuetars William Norton 
Ethan: Malconiss$ia:-aisnisvine na Mice oeicles peek Sele bce wien Sam Coit 
Dr. Graham o.oo s alate teeter lateie me ress eis Hermann Lieb 
Peter Mullen... iicies --.-Robert Bentley 
Richard Halstead? Ast /:.0s.07.:sunie cate eee cele ke coke Alden Chase 
Richard~ Halstead, 2nd >. son acteee Deon ee ee ee ae Leslie Austen 


Mary: Maddern "i. 2. -.gAe asorss Sede em EE er eee a Jean Dixon 


a 
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Agatha Bloom....... SOnnOode miccannerss alee s eeeeees+-Helen Carew 
FobneD ry dems sai. cases welte eos centre eof oie cat enatave: Dudley Clements 
Acts I and II.—Interior of Red Owl Tavern. Act III.—Cellar 
of Mullen’s House. 
Staged by Frederick Stanhope. 
A story of dope peddlers and their pursuers. The title from 
a coffin-like box in which a demented old gentleman insists upon 


spending most of the evening. 


WHAT NEVER DIES 
(39 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by Alexander Engel. Translated by 
Ernest Boyd. Produced by David Belasco at the Lyceum 
Theatre, New York, December 28, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Rosina Von Dollereder..........- Rlaisiisisisicte tia aseaie'elalaee) Wrient 
PPAR NASI: arate o\Yotsin e <ssieele cave ced be ooe ees etateia\ etataswratardexs E. H. Sothern 
EATS AS ACIS IO In ea On SAID oe Moffat Johnston 
ASCE GICE's iG viele ci erein oie te eitNS oe walk Cale eC Gas oe BED Ernest Cossart 
Dorothea... ).6c0 000% bE OBOE Boone NERC CO CROD UIT Hilda Spong 
PA IG gical of a cles win (ata s Geese 25a sip Rta Paele mare e Ha Katherine B. Standing 
ABATE Marea: atecale aie ers iera'a tars esblav secre isa evel a emale cement Carolyn Ferrida 

CASTATIS is oes oho « hye Satan Stale atais herons Gis aim ale de Sieg ac Ries eeu Rose Farrell 
MEMO MOM ELEY ors scare sis Note crnisiein 9 4 nieeve esarae cuneate France Bendtsen 
BOacUnstNe UL arate occ ot steiolexeicie Kwictn ae wis utes ssapedia aaeiete ke aad Rosalinde Fuller 
Fn a aie t oaia is in! Slat oT etal w-« ak chan aintaite srw auahere « eyale: cays ous Se sore Eleanor Shaw 
MaRS ATE Oy, coos ase) sale is ciasaraje ic ayeratsipie aux wn as, ses foie eels Guido Nadzo 
GOEGIEE SE OMMAEE liatine Sie site cer ainle-«. ee eis ante o Sarthe aie loie Campbell Gullan 
MRO Met ince ncaa aisle \e ars'g 18 Sia leet adi pb. 8 Salaun Sioa Siam nieG Albert G. Andrews 










.Margaret Knapp Waller 


Annie’s Governess. 
Poet te es ROs est ele en ctor a piste istics ere acacia arsin. w eeelaletoua nies taenhie Betty Brenska 


ASAIN Ae cece teste 
PietLO Maysieiereieicvers a «...Santos Ortega 
Bilema’s (Govyernessiscctccuieic cc auc ssc secs <veaeleiees Myrrha Alhambra 
BES RE Haat atere a aie aie ote tore vba ei oie i acava arama ensutale Geis wera elere cies Clara Cubitt 


Acts I, II and III.—The Dollereder Estate, Near Vienna and the 
Villa of Tiburtius, Near Rome. 
Staged by David Belasco. 

Tiburtius Von Dollereder, still hot-blooded at 65, craftily 
deserts his settled sons of 40 and 42 and marries a young Italian. 
The family, thinking Tiburtius is living in sin with the lady, call 
in the Von Dollereder grandmother to use her influence to curb 
Tiburtius and conserve the Von Dollereder fortune he is spending. 
Grandmother, mildly protesting at first, visits Tiburtius’s ménage, 
meets his wife and their six-year-old child, is charmed with the 
whole achievement and proudly bids Tiburtius continue his strike 
for freedom. 
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BETSY 
(39 performances) 
Musical comedy in two acts, words by Irving Cesar and David 
Freedman, lyrics by Lorenz Hart and music by Richard Rodgers. 


Produced by Florenz Ziegfeld at the New Amsterdam Theatre, 
New York, December 28, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 











Stonewall Moskowitz..........- Geiaeies Stake aPerelp afete! s\acgiecsceletare Al Shean 
BVA Tadeay RITE Nt sllearesi ates ete stores tetatate veieie ataceder oteernre cyaiers Pauline Hoffman 
MOMS epereia ctacelaune bral 8 ote a car ...Jimmy Hussey 
PORE DUG cat nee ee eters wales ‘Ralph Whitehead 
INEOC ea re aso wisi tte ere wre oalesot exasats i ahaletebs ie te WaerotelioTal ct ataviniahale ieteceiey Dan Healy 
Betsy . ...,. Belle Baker 
Ruths: 3 Bobby Perkins 
PAS CHIC fe s.cthrain p-pieaceteneie Mins cece sraliehele es ipual Sie e eaauetenel sia eal epe 3 Allen Kearns 
Winnie Hill Pes teats ae ees eee Madeline Cameron 
Flora Dalene cnc ces a\c gtakeate det wrt olase Solcioke saiatetel ans ska wreboms Evelyn Law 
Say CAC OW. were alive swe sie stevajaceosinte hale waisimrcimtotamlale Barbara Newberry 
A Uehes teal) fea cbs popmten eect CORRE ALTERS Cate OD Ghee ee eae Ed Hickey 
Wan Wey cas sciehis wovelas ogee aiend me eines aren aOR anemerS Jack White 
A Wh aed SEO, Go UM ENS oe ORE OR LOREEN CREED Coe IIS SRG Fhil Ryley 
Mird UB LOW. dasids axcedig sada aan > aoe calmaiedaeale Vanita La Nier 
: meee I and II.—On the East Side of New York and at Coney 
sland. 


Staged by William Anthony McGuire and Sammy Lee. 


Louie, Joseph and Moe Kitzel want to get married, but Mama 
Kitzel won’t let them until they have found a husband for their 
older sister Betsy. They try to sell Bet to a youthful pigeon 
fancier, Archie, but he loves her younger sister Ruth. And so it 
goes until 11 o’clock when things just naturally right themselves. 


DEVIL IN THE CHEESE 
(157 performances) 
Fantastic comedy in three acts by Tom Cushing. Produced by 
the Charles Hopkins Company at the Charles Hopkins Theatre, 
New York, December 29, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 







Jimmie Chard 66... < 000 ss.0 seine ehaytiaroietetplnsciece'e oiviol sais Fredric March 
Dr. somici FORT. thas a's nrenitd oo lamina wee Cena agcelh oe ale Dwight Frye 
Mie. Shiislew fo tciersinais inves de mie sfenieinsaslote Siesta aes fs Robert McWade 
Mira OUISIeN -romiric'oa sis ein wt isielqesiotemielennyee tts Catherine Calhoun Doucet 
Goldina: (Quigley sosriia 28 cu ae eles ome ee Linda Watkins 
Chabbocks,,scneesc clowas cate slataie neon mate eas enna Ps creed George Riddell 
Hather -Petrosics sainiee cos bin eels eens Gatinee tect. nies Bela Lugosi 
oF cement Pietiee Earl MacDonald 

sels) Guin cote ig So'e sigrauehere sional aialemiiarctal nterstsletaatebainis aisle Frank Norman Hearn 





ae ded of (Mir. Quigley cassie wersisietelstereiaie eta sic +e.-Harl MacDonald 
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AN GOriliginws <4 aisist 3 biea's « seishiegs siaihis a sib's nw enews Hooper Bunch 
Whe, Canmrpal Chief sei. cia cage viciwie inci s es Siesta. sras erererSiei «vs Joseph Hazel 
Acts I and III.—The Monastery of Meteora. Act ,IJ.—Inside 
Goldina’s Head. 
Staged by Charles Hopkins. 

Mr. Quigley, an archeologist, accepts the invitation of Father 
Petros to do a little digging around the monastery of Meteora. 
He takes his family with him, hoping thus to lose Jimmie Chard, 
who has been pursuing Goldina Quigley. Goldina rebels and not 
being able to understand, Mr. Quigley wishes he could see just 
what is in her mind. When he eats a piece of cheese dug up with 
an ancient vase he gets his wish. The spirit of the cheese takes 
him inside Goldina’s head and he discovers how much in love 
and how incurably romantic she really is. When he wakes, and 
Jimmie is the only one with wit enough to save the party from 
bandits, Mr. Quigley is glad to welcome him into the family. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE 
(82 performances) 


Play in two acts by Peter Glenny. Produced by Ivan L. 
Wright Productions, Inc., at the Klaw Theatre, New York, De- 
cember 30, 1926. ° 


Cast of characters— 









Dallas Dinon..... ee Pile vidinWaivaiaioawieiemidas stew crake ly aaue ole 
Sally Parks...... ...Sydney Shields 
Leonard Baxter Sei sic MRS Roy Gordon 
Bopbierse Tas was ..-Doris Underwood 
ALEAIET <Ihc s Sica Dioe/a sso pivvne lew ssisiaw ne naw as 6 hiw'slee psieienis Wis Read Wight 
Mrs. Fullerton-Joyce. -Mabel Montgomery 
Mrs. Ella: May/Mortoms ../s:..2 506s oss selcais wie esse Alison Skipworth 
SaniMae esl ae ws si cises 6 5 ae Dias aheyaeictane ¢ OuaeaIa oh wales ooiear et Harold Minjir 
NDR SCHALC i acisteatarslele «din Sivierciawl wie aiald'arpaidinicie Eeeiotainietetes Charles Moore 
Sylvia ClASS occic:s/01ats o'e,c1s,c/e)ele-s,eie]sie e 0,6:4.v10\ sitiere(pisine sisi Mona Bundoon 
MS Start se rola re ate one nia ale, anérmls ei eialadvsiaral/sjera stoi sin; alejeseratoie » Donn Cook 
Stefano DeAngelo........ccccecccsescccsctavesncss James LaCurto 
SSS EES Ph a Ss IR Pr ee Beate: wlattie.s wile miami aa « Gladys Thompson 
ISB wy peer oistat Ciera) siiclel ePoitor ac es eaaiceoveke ies loonie ave, onetelel ete George Cartier 
Witte fc accorstsva| siaislleiavate a ateluisieie(s 0'<'siece wlalereid ala ralerelsveisieasetave Samuel Baron 
Gia ib scar yal nin vole tim ainie i= Riss nial nya seta /eud-de) etetste aca! s:6 Charles Wilton 
Weandladiy sve) e'cinisislaisre's aloe ovniele ele t 9 6/59 ee abies -o\ Celeste St. Gaudens 
RSP a rte a lotalie oichale ois oip aia fereie a/0 0 Simieiais wleieleye aise nieialsrsieis'm Agnes Klem 
Chef @Orchestre. 6c. ieice veeisierseee Pate ee rere George LeSoir 
Raa PR ays car av oh ore fajaie avers aia aieiose ole! ove erarecohal siatgisibia.e: sus7e Jane Olive Ward 
TR HELE SR eiaas aie ey ore icie wi © Gig: <idiuisie hem alls) ois’ s = wipe) at alam Herbert M. Kollman 


Act I.—At Dallas Dinon’s Night Club. A Night in January. Act 
II.—Ernest’s Room, Fronting West End Avenue. A Night in May. 
Act I11,—Ernest’s Suite in Paris. Three Years Later. : 

Staged by Clarke Silvernail. 


Ernest, who has the makings of a first-class tenor, is loved by 
Sally Parks, a musical comedy star, but stolen by Ella May Mor- 
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ton, an aging lady with a passion for youthful. companionship. 
After being supported for some time by Ella May, Ernie breaks 
his bonds, referring to his patroness finally as a “philanthropic 
louse,” and returns presumably to normality and Sally. 


CHICAGO 
(172 performances) 


Satirical comedy in three acts by Maurine Watkins. Produced 
by Sam H. Harris at the Music Box Theatre, New York, De- 
cember 30, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 








ORES Hantc osrcicts crap esteleme e's Rreletnie one olcie tisiettel oe Francine Larrimore 
Fred Casely......... winrdiote ete lercte laters etarsiatencr areioteterieieismtere Doan Borup 
i Ons ea OPER Btersic Seta seisik fe wibTelelemphereioee simi Charles A. Bickford 
AGO S ELATRT era « cie-uhs oretwiave hiecs 2 etois ara a calles kcreteteiaretnact ele Charles Halton 
Sergeant Murdock cjes's cite wie oa cle eamrisice lee cl wtate eters Charles Slattery 
INVaa titi Ost EP ALTISONG cisjctelntelere'a'eieis'e. se falc ace estes eiatsi se ates Robert Barrat 
WADE ossretctes bee eels hale nis ciazerals inset erasacate te steigess Arthur R. Vinton 
SURES ere eicreite sue cies ote al eres eT inee or at ertete Ce orale lotsa iievetev chats G. Albert Smith 
WErshMMOttoulntc.5 rac siewrs prolie pioreiere ataleieteretore sine stares Isabelle Winlocke 
WSIS are ig rece tersidin <leis Sah Wier ates atorn Ge oumarere inet srieseietan cele g Juliette Crosby 
ZA raseatey a eis eee Pee i Pra ae ele. Ab aTata lgheve islavatcte re wie Tana emRIENS Dorothy Stickney 
RUN EA 1GN ores otis saccades ote eleieid. o) eree ra jataue bivia- cle Mmalie'w Selstaehe Edward Ellis 
URS ye STLEAG EIS as acute er efe) owas of arelae\evs je s'e diac isis tare cite eee Eda Heineman 
Moonshine — Magee: 5 caclks awe ¥: ste nieb-eiure stole Heian eenaleroeee Ferike Boros 
GoTo-Pedl Katty vn siciwscncc Os cas bios ales Siem wipe eetaie Edith Vitzgerald 
Ba PULEES wrarenere wb ayciel o/s cieie fem, weve Slowest icles Carl De Mal, George Lanning 
METS Gq GAWEOU cero cso cise: coke wlan s eyais to sare sio ele eI Milano Tilden 
VOMIT CIOVESE ai- sah ciavecw aus o's is so eib share eosin aie aoe MORSE Wilma Thompson 
PE SE VER ARR CD OR EEE sr arlene a oimlon, 6: 0:dga\b, sales aie neceinleieicrctonays George Cowell 
@lerkr ok sbhten Co Wires se a teataco sc, alaietess sald she) oon binioiee er atatetets ore Charles Kuhn 
PLsheenoTvortap iene ewe cio sie sien bs Rsuieie nic OS En alow James C. Pall 
SENG LADEN ce maactaaies «<6 e's oh sniate'e aun lnrs Brant setae Vincent York 
Boremianaot thes JEU ces < sisns.cass bets Sanalcea eens G. W. Anspake 
Gamerament vit gitaeiamis iets’ areiee « aleravuere Thomas Poland, Al Milliken 


Act I.—Roxie’s Bedroom. South Side, Chicago. Act II.— 
Women’s Ward, Cook County Jail. Act I{I].—Prisoners’ Room in 
Criminal Court Building and Judge Canton’s Court. 

Staged by George Abbott. 5 


See page 94. 


BLACK COCKATOO 
(4 performances) 


A melodrama in three acts, by Samuel Ruskin Golding. Pro- 
duced by Frank Martins at the Comedy Theatre, December 30, 
1926. 


Cast of characters— 


Quiticy Ting... ..cccscpanescaseewesk we aah ceed chu dances Jeanie 
WOKE. otek acute en eee sale winfatee atnie Peco te George Le Guere 
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i Bateye hy Niicisclepiainist's oh 0's .0 Aye 560 Salaieaisialsiiais Harry D. Southard 
5 DV RCHAH Oe aes tivig tise a a arcuate ats Siete eke tee ieee Anne Forrest 
4 ETT Vee LOS ia srie slates a Sars. alc rsnie gd oimrele ew alscei eben Edward Forbes 

PLOVIPBCEKINAI sais cb wis ccs cues ccbe HoContocnc achiawaSoS James Crane 

AST TMIG IMO Ente see cis icratevatvoia'elnie orate: o 5.0 e ais lerereteracertebuie Charles Hampden 
HERA CES ED LACIE Y Is 5 aici ays. s,ne.civ ein on: civicie|sioia reve oteive eter on Bee Morosco 
; WY Peaey ea ype eel tas went ie oss. Sata) ciate avayotarolhaterste @ ohaledtne William R. Randall 
N LUSUSORIZSS Qe neice. aah OR pIC ER Te rmce Ger BIA nab ocia Carl Reed 
; MIGECCUIVE os va Cowes sv ks dkisios ees ee celeeice’s Robert C. Cunningham 


Olsen’s Orchestra 
Acts I and III.—Lily Chang’s Apartment in the Upper Forties. 
Act II.—“The Black Cockatoo.” 

Staged by Edgar MacGregor. 
P Lily Chang, a half-caste from the Straits Settlement, runs a 
night club in New York, is padlocked, gets Roy Beekman, the 

district attorney, tight, makes him believe he has married her, 

releases him when she discovers she loves him, becomes involved 
in dope smuggling and is saved in the end when the district at- 
torney makes their marriage real. 


IN ABRAHAM’S BOSOM 


(116 performances) 
A folk tragedy in seven scenes by Paul Green. Produced by 
the Provincetown Players at the Provincetown Theatre, New 
York, December 30, 1926. 


Cast of characters— 


iptids Gagkins .).2.0.<0i<.0 sales Se Son eee Wee Seno Frank Wilson 
Beige PET N EV CULE Sclaie care lovare cle a kiela tO RATSWTENS oielha ale e's Thomas Mosley 
PEATESA AN VEY, cies ciel sialtave! Ais (olatalwra\e sd’che'a clara alee cvale (are fipazaiateint James Dunmore 
PND Raat NTC CATIGE Io: go 01sis bl ojole: rie) eieFeupvorb e's Wikia ats, elecajerara’s Julius Bledsoe 
Colonel Me Cramic: sore selec jer winnie ic 'eieiardlereiabaisie ois/ ate saree L. Rufus Hill 
LLSrarerKS AW IelGs Ry ORE oa ec, CRIES OCICS EACOT ORI CPOE CHE DDC H. Ben Smith 
Goldie mire Alister: five tale cic ca! slovatelolaelvicieve sie'hreinseisl4/0' Rose McClendon 
Vinge Raced cet. came cette ete sayin ald agile o\ biedabatsev0 atv Abbie Mitchell 
GL lass CC rae scot ate, ralssr9) ol soietalale ots ererayeieleis a sielalelemaiela) = R. J. Huey 
JOE GES VIISUBS CS 0 eter ye ees ORE OTT ORCI OP MO TCIEN. ca 1 COIS TRIG Melvin Greene 
angen ELOntOn curs, cele oe aie te al etaletala clelele lite eee wt aiaiels Armithine Lattimer 
Nally Net lirael cabs tetova sel olatebe aialstel vive ie) et die) sis) aisheial sin) Stanley Greene 


Seven Scenes in and Near the Turpentine Woods of Eastern 
North Carolina, the Summer of 1885. 
Staged by Jasper Deeter. 


See page 325. 


THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOV 
(56 performances) 


Play in five acts, based on the Dostoevsky novel, by Jacques 
Copeau and Jean Croue, translated by Rosalind Ivan. Pro- 
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duced by the Theatre Guild at the Guild Theatre, New York, 
January 3, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 











Feodor Pavlovitch Karamazov......cece eta clare tag evece) ate Dudley Digges 
Dmitri Feodorovitch Karamazov.........e2+-s0. sisters Alfred Lunt 
Lvan: Peodoroviteh “Karamazov einstein, custereie\steisine wisiaceie oes George Gaul 
Aliocha Feodorovitch Karamazov. --..Morris Carnovsky 
Smerdiakow...... Unies % Edward G. Robinson 





Father Zossima. Mermtele btm Leigh 
Grigori Vassiliev.......++ Henry Travers 
Lieutenant Moussialovitch. “Herbert Ashton 
Vroubleski.i0. ost cles -Philip Loeb 
Trifon Boriston........ . Charles Carden 
WA rely: cosh corn acre oraislarn wisial wove lela oVedsimtelets .. 77 Charles Courtniedge 
GreporySPEite kh Saisie cos eroucsselgvemsinieneteln ecduerierck eters twine pisieta Thomas Meegan 
GUIGEM OE RONGE 565% circles a Pcs oie is rape aie os ore ehcie ls Bernard Savage 
Katerina Ivanovna Verhovovtseva..... Bede else eee Clare Eames 
Agrafena Alexandrovna Svetlov...........0.+esee0- Lynn Fontanne 
SA TcINT ATC es satots lane ek Sdevasss sie carey arsoavero Sie antare tears wie ss orate .»-Dorothy Fletcher 
WX hal WANG Cee PEN a ane ERR Ne obey i ec la Phyllis Connard 
RS Eebaas Bebe esse arcs Sie al osotecg es resan a betel clarexshe sieraveret tataleees Dorothy Fletcher 


Act I.—Courtyard in the Monastery. Act II.—Katerina’s Room. 
Act III.—The Living-room at Feodor Pavlovitch’s. Acts IV and 
V.—The Inn at Mokroe. 

Time—1865. Place—Russia, Near Moscow. 

Staged by Philip Moeller. 

In this telescoped version of the Dostoevsky novel the decline 
and fall of the Karamazov family include the failure of Aliocha 
to find happiness in religion, the emotional resentment of Dmitri 
at his father, Feodor’s, attempt to cheat him of his mother’s 
inheritance; the tragic love of Ivan for Katerina, and of Kater- 
ina’s equally futile passion for Dmitri, and the latter’s unhappy 
infatuation for the harlot, Agrafena, whom the father seeks to 
buy and is killed by his bastard son, Smerdiakow. Everybody is 
a little mad in the end. 


THE NIGHTINGALE 
(96 performances) 


A musical romance based on the life of Jenny Lind. Book 
and lyrics by Guy Bolton and P. G. Wodehouse. Music by 
Armand Vecsey. Produced by the Messrs. Shubert at the Jolson 
Theatre, January 3, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 
Major-General Gurnee.......ccecceeeseeseecesesLticius Henderson 


Mrs...Gurnee......00. Eas Haines es Ete arssiatalaceracele Sophie Everett 
Mr. ‘Carpisac secs takes AALS ersiaie Satnets taf a. cher -. Stanley Lupino 
Colonel Wainwright....... Nes cocnos Bisipiatass ereisteis ela stece ee John Gaines 
Mes. Vischer, Van: Loo «s vicqist 5s viave s elale witieharalasotecesenger ge Clara Palmer 


Alice Wainwright......... ees elivmeiedapilnsap.s ces tCeh. Valin Siete 
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Captain Joe Archer....... 0 Lava TeiGiweisTeleiein) aveieiare ete -Robert Hobbs 
Piper. ...csceessscers bial atarabonsee Mat piecertiet siekstarciaielere ° *) Thomas Whiteley 
LOSE PMANEre arene cis Aik ale ss) asitia wie Corel ele eiaraiellcia ciere avtieteie eters Violet Carlson 
Cadet Officer........ aval; Saisie a faierei oars Stace sia nauneays aiaoc tate Donald Black 
ERTS Wie ciieehia tists vies oniee nm ccctalsinte eatin ee Bios Eleanor Painter 
Wihustler tse. s85 ee Svar oer eG hetero averaicie haven areiesreratere Harold Woodward 
BLSP HEN SR ULHEELOL Gs oo iaieinlaioseniais sis; nfovele,cve: wu ensvaleaie B casings Nicholas Joy 
Catal REM GUINEG os. eieraluelnc oo oapicieateacin acer o oie ane Glen Dale 
BL Sete GATAAAh 2s cee els Sco (605d nly wieraicys s alote'aicieieie-Sieca'e pris oe BEE Tom Wise 
WolonelORobert eee Lo aye obra osc oie Wlaticiorelecinc muietaae Victor Bozardt 
MV Oth yale sichesaiiis AP elele «eters. + foleie Gre.secoreiaie 0's sisie tether ee Eileen Carmody 
SEES AMM ear ain leafecinray ai eve. ate oxen’ escis a( el ec’ aioie,gieisin)aielaein acateye" ..--.Arline Melburn 
Otto Goldschmidt . Giarele piniersielaisteie alaieis nip eve iscacceareierein\ c/oeierens Wm. Tucker 
Signor Belletti............. ereretetelereterers Seinissausta(apiefaieteie Ivan Dneproft 
ES RELIED ral eyc cin cielo Statoil atstatelatoietatatere e(eiciaraxe (ais Rigiatetaceteretsrsiciarers John Gaines 
ES OOEILERES aly (are oe cies aia aera otal Starane Sle asa Teter ei ote Rees orate oiohen aeite sien Neal Frank 
Wis Het ace acre wie ainieis ote cimlelsl orci missle scislelereisiaaseretneneeere cpte eee Robert Harper 
Corielins -Vanderpilt.<s. csc ccs cle vista cis s hieke seb cis Victor Bozardt 


Act I.—The Terrace of the Old Hotel at West Point. Act II.— 
Jenny Lind’s Bedroom in a New York Hotel. 2—Outside the Hotel. 
3—Steve Rutherford’s House. Act III.—1—The Lobby of Castle 
Garden, 2—The Stage of Castle Garden. 

Staged by Lewis Morton. 


A dovetailing of certain biographical incidents and a free use 
of a justifiable imagination by which Jenny Lind is the heroine 
of a lyrical flirtation with a dashing West Pointer, Captain 
Gurnee. For a day or two her manager, P. T. Barnum, is all at 
sea as to what to do if he loses Jenny to romance, but the singer 
decides finally that she would be doing Captain Gurnee a wrong 
if she were to marry him and bravely bids him farewell. 


BALLYHOO 
(7 performances) 


Play in three acts by Kate Horton. Produced by Russell 
Janney at the 49th Street Theatre, January 4, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Uncle Jeff....... Digi orel stat ciete afatatkerayetaretakavelatereixics<rcteteleta,lersl pe W. H. Post 
Belem iee sic ocsreie elsiersiele cyaiaietapatialareie viacotel crete tere: aia a suas William Sellery 
Mts. Belden........-..2¢ a cleiats evaarelenstotnloisrs teatereners Adelaide Hibbard 
Dorise. cco ae A eas Ser ni es aeleiet aia oNeh ah eratedsl al al alot ei etetaratare Arline Blackburn 
MPexasnamoruiasassveieiee 2 hg le PRATER EO re CRORE SE ee ETCH Hugh O’Connell 
Slow? JOG e nlc <5 sie sieisit eee sieia Rr incg olajereieinieisisleteraice aisiers Earle H. Mayne 
Cameron MacDonald...... Bo PA BOOP ORE OT EID oe ode Digesion 
m . Frazie 

The Hardy BrothersS........22+eecesseceececees af James Green 
Sea dt BRU eee wl Vets lara cyanea al a/s wrpnaiaistel eel gi aieie ears Minna Gombell 

The Judge of the RaceS....sssceeereccrecrsrceeres Morgan Wallace 
Judy MacDonald .........+++-+e++e Moos muaisrareecsiare Sieg pe Givney 
Muriel Benedict. .......2-eeccceecscccsvcevccs : .Louise Carter 
PASAT KET oe iaig ciel viotelaie wie) clelele’e als cle:© oles elvlelele pieie:4.« dicinie's.e Kent Thurber 


Act T.—-Dressing-room | Back of the Stage of a Tent Vaudeville 
Show Playing a Middle Western Fair. Act II P<Balivboo Stand 
and Grounds Before the Tent. Act III.—Same as Act I. 

Staged by Richard Boleslavsky. 
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Starlight Lil, champion rider for a wagon show out west, 
fascinates and encourages Cameron MacDonald, a society youth, 
to love her. But she loves him too much to let him marry her 
and so pretends to give herself to another man to disgust Cam- 
eron. She only succeeds in driving him to other and worse 
women, and then they are both nearly killed by Starlight’s fa- 
vorite mount, Mesquite. 


LACE PETTICOAT 


(15 performances) 
Musical comedy of Old New Orleans, in two acts, by Stewart 
St. Clair, lyrics by Howard Johnson; music by Emil Gersten- 


berger and Carl Carlton. Produced by Carl Carlton at the 
Forrest Theatre, January 4, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 





At cece diets seis ala APS CAS nal eielaleelave ouslete eisinrereietetarsiaiane Erma Chase 
PASE LEC ran cities nice celal eroar iets ace eiare plelsnecres Ruth Matlock 
Raymond) de la bange ss <,<<:0siss.ciwiccls o/s oidnie bier Refers cae Luis Alberni 
TAMER ta citcds Cie lee sisidic eo cls. virimca eile res Waleieictosinversicee Gerald Moore 
SE OMI St feraleteve sd So signe wieeiciee cntecelate a olaetalave Solsstece) ata ---..Cullen Clewis 
Mamuenys Dirial so cts 6:2 6's sisieros ais 0 aieiwovsispeen ty etm avetenens ate Mercedes Gilbert 
IPLOLESSOL AOA erate. Sire (eels Woitiela lors els ela\asete aietare nisl ate James C. Morton 
LSRVAN NOS Ae Ree ERECT CON OU OOU OL RCRD CIC neo cre Joseph Spree 
Hee OHbINe: Pagitatilcaott.ocsie ciinsie.s wieldlelecelalaiee alpictetemi eran Stella Mayhew 
Dar CO accent fe satetacoieie oinvare: a sia, ecale ale crevaicisiaia starciecs wie neereheiats rere Elcie Peck 
Dominic Deni DeLaBouregard de Grand Pre........ Richard Powell 
SOS aie Re RAO OT OCIS AG Aa SAINT PRG LEER ADO ras o Vivian Hart 
Patal OSCE LVAIe ptteie sicleis Cele te bie s tele elcieleea'e cig ao eae -+.. Tom Burke 
Pere -Madesteins.s seisrajoleled sisislelalereloieres se lenelel cease eoeeee A. S. Byron 


‘Act I.—The Flower Market in Old Orleans, Act II.—The Old 
Cathedral and the Mardi Gras. 
Staged by Carl Carlton. 

Paul Joscelyn of the army loves Renita and wants to marry her. 
Raymond de la Lange, a Creole of prominence, also loves her 
but isn’t eager for marriage. To separate Renita and Paul, Ray- 
mond tells the girl she is a quadroon. But Raymond lies, as is 
proved after Renita has been made fearfully unhappy for an 
hour or so. 


JUNK 


(9 performances) 


Play in three acts by Edwin B. Self. Produced by Messrs. 
Shesgreen and Vroom at the Garrick Theatre, January 5, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Grandmother. .), «sc vclecilevielcemets seeceecccecrcesees Alice May Tuck 
BNA CY sale is isd within nara nee re nee epee ceten tare aes Marguerite Mosier 
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I rest WON Di. i i<aicisce.evsv< Sieiacaieceleips 'sleruouw a teleieawiee Sydney Greenstreet 
MO hrelk::) Prall, welch os A ray AE Sg sre tes PR is ris Calvin Thomas 
passer EHS CuI AIG op. «oie sia vie occ Sig eacste occlciais Canteen ae Te Doan Borup 
MGODK BU CINE: a hig materets a ocecererzcis ore ei Mee Oe Om Se ers Srna aoeG Jay Fassett 
Mirst. Prison Guarda t J i cccictw ata a cauveretele ele.< ciataluiecie »George V. Denny 
Second Prison. (Guard 21! sis uieisie's s\siv + o's visiv eas eicleisine Hamilton Swift 
Dro Schelling. ..s.00.- smectreis Biel a evstavele tehaiele fot wierniacelaus Herbert Ranson 
OTH Saalleraererciccaje teens o.8 cs vetersleredovatotevavervioetct ale ae /avolmrnrene:cesiecers Emma Dunn 
MD cape clr e Sacer auc yare tals, ain ovateioldve Oia ewle ale aleranatorvee se elcraetan Jolin. Maroney 





Jean Prall Marguerite Mosier 
Act I.—An American Farm House. Acts II_ and III].—Home of 
Ernest John and a Corner of Governor Prall’s Study. 
Staged by Charles Coburn. : 

Ernest John, a love-inspired hobo, seeks to help all unhappy 
folk with whom he comes in contact. He even agrees to take 
part in a bank robbery in order that there may be money enough 
for an operation to help grandmother, and Nancy, whom Ernest 
John loves more than any of the others. Then he gives up 
Nancy to her true love and returns to the road. Twenty-five 
years later Ernest John is a junk man, but still kindly. He helps 
Nancy’s husband, who is now governor, by killing the man who 
seeks to blackmail the governor about the old bank robbery. And 
then Ernest John dies from a bullet the blackmailer put in 
him. 


TOMMY 
(192 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Howard Lindsay and Bertrand Rob- 
inson. Produced at the Gaiety Theatre, New York, January 10, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 







Mrs. Wilson. <s0.<\.\c <0 5 0 a atierertte a aia oral Wyant Florence Walcott 
Marie Thurber. Reis aie vi tistere pia wisi eras ieioxeielelsars\ais Peg Entwistle 
Boer tra Gel ie ee nie clei alates io ieie tinge cxe/wle.a sicla\e wleielshsusheleleiessieinusie Alan Bunce 
Dirsy CE UPD e recat pic siete s mceieiwiel< mss ale'are ee c'sle.ginate cists efsimeie Maidel Turner 
PA CME Ci Dies tree tenis, craves chetal cece, sales sie so a yap a lueoteias eis ’as srareke: oe Lloyd Neal 
David Uti le aie dels ccc ee eieteieisiovele’ s\n dieale/eivinis e\ele/si ela\e'ste Sidney Toler 
Tommy Mills. ....0..cceeec erent c cesses eseeseeees William Janney 
Judge Wilson ......- cece sce e reese nett tere e en ee ees Ben Johnson 


Acts I, II and III.—Living-room in the Thurber Home. 
Staged by the Authors. 

Marie Thurber really loves Tommy Mills, but because her 
family is so determined she will marry him she turns for relief 
to Bernard, the snappy salesman. To save the situation, Uncle 
Dave, the town’s political boss, wisely decides to oppose Tommy. 
This he does with such fervor the Thurbers finally throw the boy 
out. Then Marie flies to Tommy’s defense and all is as it was 


planned. 
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ARABIAN NIGHTMARE 


(“THE GALLOPING SHEIK’’) 
(24 performances) 


Fantastic comedy in three acts by David Tearle and Dom- 
inick Colaizzi. Produced by Clarke Painter at the Cort Theatre, 
January 10, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Sarah (BP rished): zx iaave c swlernleyc.e 0b ielei@.o nia bia tole iatale' afore .. Ethel Strickland 
Caroline Twiggam........sseeeeeee oo be einieises M eroisinla si Helen Lowe 

Mamie Marshall........... aha sasteleteiatetersle stereo teeters carn Marion Coakley 
Bobbie Mid ei: <iapeisis laisse’ aceielodatniavele a vieceiv msimieis See a Lorin Raker 
Burglar. «ses Seniatatel slots ste tareteEae Ste axe Mec everssisetyere +++. Percy Moore 
Mri Horatio bumblest 53s aae genes + aioe ee sree olepaistole Seth Arnold 
Midian: chee a qjeiei BY RRO AN AR LY Gate SAA O GS ial Stephen Wright 
AU SIMOSL sere ctate ae haleinres ccorocere cinse le ceatare ees iedats she oe tuletern taints Charles Millward 
Rasheeda........ Riise Bors lane SalwsadadglaiGieaie mew ia sieth eneieiees Catherine Willard 
INPADIAN | MANSEFEN Sd crac tre aac nicie stele cislnceiete ema ealeeines.e Charles Quigley 
EA MIGOU ES oie ln oes oss wlio. ole ielsiavee al scelestolane a pretrial o wishes .- William Miles 
Lady of the Hatem.........00servcecrersssccteecees Emilie Corson 


Act I,—Living-room in Caroline Twiggam’s House, Amesbury, 
Mass. Act II.—Room in a Castle on the Edge of the Arabian 
Desert. Act II1I.—Harem in the Palace. 

Mamie Marshall, tired of the routine of life in a small town 
and hungering wildly for a sheik-adventure or two as they are 
lived in the movies, inherits enough money to take her and her 
aunt to the desert, sheik-hunting. There she is captured, dragged 
to a harem, discreetly manhandled and finally rescued by her 
little old small-town boy. 


GHOSTS 
(24 performances) 
Drama in three acts by Henrik Ibsen. Translated by William 
Archer, revised by Harrison Grey Fiske. Revived by Charles 


D. Coburn and Patterson McNutt at the Mansfield Theatre, 
January 10, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Mra. Helen; Alvin si. < s/s ania ¢\,niere oie aisle 4a)s) eu0/dle-a's)0'e'vicn ies. s AES: Picke 
Oswald Alving.............6- Ree a aes +eeeeeeeLheodore St. John 
Pastor: Manders we icisic.s vib eis 6 oe Letetaialatia els atthe popeis Walter Ringham 
Regina Engstrand 05. csss. wicdiehete ie apres M03 Wace hiaisioa eae Jarvis Kerr 
Jacob ‘Bngstrand isiccuvie ke os eels sees Wakeman eteles William C. Masson 


The Action Takes Place in the Living-room of Mrs. Alving’s Coun- 
try Home at Rosenvold, Overlooking One of the Large Fjords of 
Western Norway. 

Staged by Harrison Grey Fiske. 
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A slightly modernized version of the Archer translation which 
ee no particular change except to put the cast in modern 
clothes. 


PIGGY 
(83 performances) 


Musical comedy in two acts adapted by Daniel Kusell and 
Alfred Jackson from “The Rich Mr. Hoggenheimer” by Harry 
B. Smith and Ludwig Englander. Produced by William B. 
ee Inc., at the Royale Theatre, New York, January 

, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 








Butlers ccs a cotwie SOD AnH SO COnnGETO RG seccsocceee-James Jolley 
Mrs: log Penheimer o.cis.c oe 00's odie taisivie tyeldis nem ...- Lotta Linthicum 
Hon. Cecil Puffington............ Syaare’s oon pres ..--Harry McNaughton 
Bobby Hunter.......... atthe ate aaa eteiatase i ata Be eeatet tar ake Brooke Johns 
Signor (Charlht-Oppitiysise sc sa soa est ewe cecels vem ne Rodolpho Badaloni 
Monsieur Hohuho'. . 2.65... 2 206s AIEREDO Oko non on eo ddie Conrad 
Sirzanne Pair ccs cists ac oie. s'sislo pels’ Rant Onan UES .».. Wanda Lyon 
Piggy | Mogcenheimter:. <iiciss cveiece o setalels ascisia te ns einieleteiatanre Sam Bernard 
NG ORG oly MONE ates) arsrciareie die cisieipiovan Sinte wide e's a) ceaneisiete ... Beresford Lovett 
Second Man «icici 00s pi cadaricaiaidiatetaves ciabensst teeta Paul Winkopp 
Waletsicccccwm sis « sie erat ole ralpiat svctavehelela siwcelo Dan Corbett 
Decl Ste ware oisre ssn aya eisisussoicisie nie o/oiale sieieie’s teimvaleie's ss ee are John Crone 
ELOESIC is. sinc sini -Goodee Montgomery 
PEOE SLO eo ere cr Tea Ea TO eoataone wise Mate iote oly einicleie sistas ovatelane George Clifford 
Guy Pogeenhetmen. ciicies osusicia ne eee dem aoe ee oy sos Paul Frawley 
Betty Marshall..... 5 .»Marion Marschante 
Lady Mildred Vane. ait Gladys Baxter 
ENB Aaa Wee cid cist sa rafecden ests ears iat ciale avalos eatare Gis emiatereieta Rosalind Bernard 
WIS, SOHN OSHS Sen Ps IS SOS ee Baton Gorn OSS pa eon mS John. Cronin 
PGMA’ sac |p cave clas siete eat ets te tIOOT rae ana eigiclate Joan Carter-Waddell 
ARS POCEOT chatty elots ataeicas ral arale lee: rela sidse)sisieierapoere eis oreysteresie ea James Jolley 


Act I.—In Hoggenheimer’s London Home and on an Ocean Liner. 
Act II.—Garden of an Estate at Great Neck, L. I. 
Staged by William B. Friedlander. 

A revised and musicalized version of “The Rich Mr. Hoggen- 
heimer” of twenty years ago, relating the adventures of a wealthy 
vulgarian who tries to marry his son to the daughter of a lord 
and is forced to come to America finally to try to reclaim him 
from a pretty shop girl. The boy clings to the shop girl. 
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THE CLAW 
(60 performances of repertory) 
A fantasy in one act by Lewis Waller and Dermot Darby. 
Produced by the American Grand Guignol at the Grove Street 
Theatre, New York, January 12, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


if 1iteet. Blevale iaiacenast Weiotasiars Se an falois aiamlenre .»» Marshall Vincent 
WH vAlisan cies sce pistewsic aRieie srs,cia el wie wiviarece e wie sta eietele tame Gladys Renavent 
hel Waiter 2% $sagete s wreiie Sa wie aithelstowies eele ese o's ..... Michel Ferrolle 
ERAS Se Pe Pee = Aen Ae ee ae Som Orono Feroll Moore 
Mar kieeictre sie. aceie sere amie PLNetale Feecetlas Glee or nrchen nt Ee erate oe Denis Gurney 
LOGE ip Gin Oe GUC RaCr SO Oe a aeahe aalatal afatare wave Sino Baron Hepburn 


Two thrillers and two shockers taken from the repertoire of the 
original Grand Guignol, including “The Claw,” a drama in one 
act by Jean Sartene, adapted by Dermot Darby; “The Last Tor- 
ture,” a melodrama in one act by Jean Bideau, adapted by 
Georges Renavent; and ‘‘Maid of All Work,” a farce in one act 
by Dermot Darby, from the farce “Petite Bonne Serieuse,”’ by 
MM. Eminory and J. Manoussi. 


BYE BYE, BONNIE 
(125 performances) 


Musical comedy in two acts by Louis Simon and Bide Dudley. 
Produced by L. Lawrence Weber at the Ritz Theatre, New York, 
January 13, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


OESIGE Ens aries so Sek Rio's oralen ofglnid ateleaaete elevators de vewls o> skuaine -Diaire 
Chanlese BURBS). So cigess, «ance e eis areieeiste ainicleie staetala wae ooeiai Georgie Hale 
Mrs.SNoah?Z, ‘Shrivell si. v\c.tonciove ac ohailah ba ICSAC Vahey at Mabel Acker 
Peas Wa lliamse cleo outit ev ohais ie fe Pe eee ee, 2 Rudolph Cameron 
Digtele Shr es vies teterete situa cre cman a clos eee eterno tere Dorothy Van Alst 
Margie: -ices<s ats Sa Teteelain pe smetons bests chicane Margie Royce 
Balsa. Sao ian ayn atateesaale aia oie ara otiirio:a elena hate roielats toca: Menaiayajnee Blanche Krebs 
Blo sed pa. cee ots Pas es wwe Sale o biee he tiee We ao Waders Florence Parker 
Bonnie: ‘Ouinlin sai <0 sec a0: 80s Te Lol MSN ela ene Whee ee tlaxe Dorothy Burgess 
INGAH: Zit SU RECOUAd trcare ep aint is aicversie te aaetioteads larnreioe) reine Louis Simon 
Bill Bete Rigs i ain ete cn on vee Nie eee ie ese wou ola eines Charles Henderson 
INViCe- We Free eee wiettinin oss) 5 ninis love eietale aietnintciast kiss tater’ s) svete ra Sue Saunders 
Jeffersons Sparks diss /c sisisinixctisi siecle imtere remiss cscikie:» Charles Wheeler 
Sanford! Aldesimaiwiteielasate less cietete Bev ctauSigtaus iat, late Men eae a Cecil Owen 
“Butch” Mogan scan iieuaile aves sinte-soiaia ee seeeinins ies William Frawley 
Warden 06 stanstewitiaemcles olny 5 eee ete ene aehine sera toat ae Cecil Owen 
FRCED EE oc ilaru les © sini aie eieielets eter state feleiep ae leer eiee ose Charles Henderson 
SS Mitagsie” , «ass <i. stitin’elel biel ogelaial o apie /enotataiaeteveleveron e's\< Bernard Cavanaugh 
Ruby pccibrow-a) 6 sete: veces Soe ea, See esac hatera Dee eRe tedeueis te meeh ea ce aes Ruby Keeler 
BBS DSO os o'e aiSisvn sp erie eh sae ‘a wtstehs ie ial ereisianaleewetmcetelsiare sca se the John Clemson 


Alan Moran and Walter Feldkamp at the Pianos 
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Act I.—Office of The Shrivell Soft Soap Company, Shrivelton, 
ae J. Act II.—Warden’s Office, Welfare Island and at Shrivell’s 

ome. 

Staged by Edgar McGregor. 


Bonnie, a stenographer, goes with her employer, Noah Shrivell, 
to a night club to help him entertain certain buyers. She also 
helps Mr. Shrivell buy liquor for his friends. Then Mr. Shrivell, 
hitherto an ardent dry, goes to jail for thirty days. During his 
absence, his friends elect him to Congress on the wet ticket, after 
_ which Bonnie marries Ted Williams. 


WHERE’S YOUR HUSBAND? 
(19 performances) 
A new farce in three acts by Ben S. Gross; produced by George 
Bamman at the Greenwich Village Theatre, New York, January 
14, 1927, 


Cast of characters— 


Ete aN eShotlicvetecetaterolsta,a.clavelelele «icin eis 'ecte win aietctetttals ein mevaieres= Zola Talma 
Salis VK LOMA al eia)a cial oyeretcle els: els ciate cisieteaia:eveiece alate e.s/eTarecaes Sam Hines 
PROVES MESCTSOM Diels cll nt oacihislemins Sb da te ole aateilieciel Myron Paulson 
GeV LAN CHAT oatele oie als eialaca'elciSote do cies o's aise hene-eiove Eugene Donovan 
FE ESYS HESENSO Mats eirrec's clo stoic oruialelele siclesc ee aod cielereleeletele a Betty Laurence 
ia FOCTORSINS oc) «revetart + ciate signee dems oia,a Wie wiele edie’ wale eee Alice Fischer 
MOTEL SSCLOSPITSI so cis aie elsiniayere v o's Sipic'aie » alecalsce « s'e. 9 ole Harry Lewellyn 
Mier MaCumDer.. sci a a\elels'cteicreters etaipreldie o Bisla Wises aie Kate-Pier Roemer 
VOD Uer PUM SWOT L oys alate aurea ere Siae ao eee se, Miele aks a.ola,everaietisi ais Mark Haight 

Acts I, II and III.—The Benson Home in the Westchester Sub- 
urb 


rbs. 
Staged by George Bamman. 


Elsie Benson’s Uncle Daniel is likely to leave her $50,000 if 
he likes her husband. The day uncle is calling Elsie and her hus- 
band quarrel and husband runs away. Rather than lose a chance 
at the inheritance Elsie borrows a husband. And her friend 
borrows another for her. So she has two and many complica- 
tions. The same day Aunt Eliza takes a drink or two too much 
out of her stocking flask and becomes enamored of a professional 
sheik who is supposed to be one of the husbands. 
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THE BARKER 
(172 performances) 


Play in three acts by Kenyon Nicholson. Produced by Charles 
L. Wagner, in association with Edgar Selwyn, at the Biltmore 
Theatre, New York, January 18, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 






Na bty Miller <5 %:t7i0.e(og aie eisiaiese ete marsh ol clateisiareieiste’a over shee Walter Huston 
Lape SPISselive-six celecs sia's ie eiais obama sate elain cle Gia ehanoiaTarsusldrereiate Al Roberts 
WeRORE Olas eet sieiee ..-Philip Heege 
Pop Morgan... .-Albert Hyde 
AD TET ICIE scope ale ose Cale iu, cae is akatese le suthaeteleia cfs yinvelayoebetetars ioe belei= Ross Hertz 
IGArtiGscvices Ss sien’ Eleanor W. Williams 
Colonel Gowdy George W. Barbier 
DIG aye aia incisal simisid \ofeverare <teteterstalols phe ataions miemaiole aiafnishnne.= Claudette Colbert 
WAtlGt WV ESk-e elas ic nie ace meversieie'e sierm eect anoint lelale e\erere ete wtaia ste John Irwin 
Cherise Miller ives visicic's «clelbic Vipte ecaeiesv ara eitivie eo eiereeiele Norman Foster 
NTA Wy PE ELISOL schon ere sis¥e ia bis binjos heteios si etcts elole aint eters iele Florence Gerald 
POG RACE vere.o ee arora oe Ae ahve, wintalnte tate wove Larey ds ate ater tere Raymond Bramley 
CIES re a wslg ware ida dniere therein, ws clelete™e lateas Beale bi etate nee iat Mae Hopkins 
: Nakoloilani 

La Waldatt eI sie .oisce/Bicin where ciaieetoce srolewsiniete\e je letstelain (ous) epe Pakuakini 

Pakalaka 


Acts I, II and III.—In and Around the Tents of Colonel Gowdy’s 
Big City Shows. 
Staged by Priestly Morrison. 

Nifty Miller has grown up in the tent show business and is at 
the moment ballyhoo man for the Gowdy Shows. He is deter- 
mined his son Chris shall not follow in his footsteps. Chris is 
being educated and is going to be a lawyer. But Chris joins the 
show for his vacation and pleads for a chance to stay only a few 
weeks. During that time he is vamped by Lou, the snake 
charmer, at the behest of Carrie, Nifty’s jealous girl. Then Lou 
and Chris discover their love is on the level and defy Nifty to 
separate them. Nifty thinks he will quit the show at the last, 
but is drawn back. 


THE VIRGIN MAN 
(63 performances) 


Comedy of youth and love in three acts by William Francis 
Dugan. Produced by the Times Square Productions at the Prin- 
cess Theatre, New York, January 18, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 





alsieiavs «.. Virginia Smith 
IC oie cen nwiessle ea ols Siele wiles aie semiapienaiientets idee siaieie -Don Dillaway 
BVGHIC o's s siaicie'n, starsieis be nis loko) eral peaicgenn anal mame cea tetnier stots erie ire Betty Alden 
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Dvlesceret cr oveyetee aiaseco srs itiaver is hc Secale ate lotalare Oe BARRA bet Cuore Dorothy Hall 
MP OMWAYasis tase sa cjeintsigaveisiaveawanie sig Bioche ia aca im wi ehecvara salons porenn Baird 
pe 1 ECON nt oP ee Un Re eR org va ete Slave ala aiae yietanels Paul Clare 
pieralsialicvorstatatata! cate’ s cin ajar ain’s iene Chern sara ete siete wane statane Charles Horn 
Shenae I, II and III .—Living-room in Conway’s Riverside Drive 


Apartment. 
Staged by William Francis Dugan. 

Hughie from Yale, an innocent who has never been really 
kissed, visits his guardian in New York and immediately attracts 
three wild women. All three try their Broadway tricks on him, 
but he successfully defends himself. He goes back to Yale as 
pure as when he left there, which is pretty pure. 


SAM ABRAMOVITCH 
(15 performances) 
A play of life in three acts by Francois Porche; adapted by 
Charlton Andrews. Produced by Anne-Nichols at the National 
Theatre, New York, January 18, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Sara Abramoyitch. <1.» s/c clcicisecia cles eee Apobdtnosecas .Mary Fowler 
Aunt Miriam........ Perales ete aiensta fale iatai Sat eeia/aterers Ruth Chorpenning 
DAZ AILS Spy oral iat oie) oe stp = wie bcticl a aleiele sate alate’ eis civreieiels(sio mers) Richard Abbott 
Sy LIE AN DEA TIO WELCH cleave acs oik oicra aero rains ace ticks eel e)ereiers.e Pedro de Cordoba 
Pandlord 42/0 sc 0000 atdierat star clots erie cTciets<p acca) sistas Sasersies -. Will) Marsh 
Moses Rescnteld BCI AREA OC TIRE TOE SHRED Cases ..-- Arthur Hohl 
Wolf) Foseph . 2% 6.ei0c.0.6 aca’ AEA COE SO I TERESI Oe per Lee Kohlmar 
PEA ESO ICEL © oiaicislere ecauerote = (ociwial oleleietere) oic-aversiera)s\ eval ojala’ paler Kate Morgan 
EAN CP iatetatnialeleisisisia, wie. ok einioie sie © si iter ae ee iciniels Rigisie einietape Maud Brooks 
Professor ean ke seein one en ag em ae Ainsworth Arnold 
An Irish Immigrant Woman........+-... Bais cinsistoe ieee Kate Morgan 
A German Immigrant Woman.........cecceesececceece Leah Hanna 
TENG NaS Tne GOES SOLID OP DORE Cpe Cnc arate EO are Gerald Cornell 
First Excluded Man SECU AAEPT, Re pation SAW DARE iy RP eRe John Davis 
Second Excluded Man.......cccccccccsscssccecvvcs Ernest Howard 
Deported Mame. sicccccie nsiniscieo ce css scicieuieccs opie cisinis Charles Adams 
A Fat Immigrant...... eer Reayer a valet a een ein a ari aleicin or acalehote heaeie Dobbie 

A Jewish Immgirant........-eeseeeeeeeeereerceereces Mark Adams 
An Italian Immigrant............- pheister cyutatons ~+.eeEdward Chodorov 
An Italian Immigrant Woman......-.se.eeeocrecesees Lillian Okun 
A Small Boy........e+. Re RTH E CU SORTER ECA George Offerman, Jr. 
Commissioner. .....0ccececucccccccscncscencesccecs Fred Fairbanks 
Well Dressed Woman. Mafy e Gee a ata 9 id siaial shamioraloip aie EOE Edna Washburn 
WVEATR OMS va ols, wraie a pieti’sie\ eit aes ots a ncaa Sorrel cisvaniare aia sracave Marie Offerman 
An Orphan Boy. atau seMeleaieieuereisioose joka eiclea wisteresnts aumia anche Be Walters 
Second Jewish Immigrant........-+. wisi seare ele oleracea . Harry Barker 
Beryl Aaron..ccccccc cece cc cette cc ette cr ssceceenes "TRichard Abbott 
SAHRA baie clave’ s 21s /ouaie dinse;ciaieejsiaioreiabelmiere sisle/elnieceie .C. Maclean Savage 
Ber Zussman....-..-+ ae cca ece bivacera tara eteiatentaretsie ence. Edward Chodorov 
TRRATENL aie oie cla ataretele (eels ave el nieie, o\e/e'0'ieleiave! eieisiie:sis/inrarelelals ofever the Adele Ronson 
DADE aie sure aleiwielelecwiele sieieie 6j0 a «16 0) 0ie'e)e/0 aieis ore eiayeis)eiei® Ruth spnereiening 
Tails cxls eclesiolcielsince sie pigiterctaei< MAKOLO Sescdeedecse cea Mark AGama 
First Policeman.........+-+++- CNA OC O - William Frederic 
Birst) Broker Soe on co ewsas ooeed ov ne siseee vies sieeve Se IHESt ELOWArG 
Second Broker......... Sunita lehosa elas eetevalanere ake) sia sreleloreclaiaty John Davis 
Witst (Clerk... cic. ose sss Re Mole le tae Waleiua a ae data Since! ese Gerald Cornell 


Second> Clerics i secs see des eee sau cewelen ee ceevsen gees UIT AMES 
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Attendantacc << scenevat cic Sia: a/e wae apt eee eee ssscvcssvtiarry Barker 
WECTELALV cis 6 sn bus clan twos w Sse Slee SSSR RNS ie chines eh Charles Adams 
HM OTL eriete ec aid.s + Sik wis aera Seatel etacuis eretaiototedard Oe Oe William Frederic 
SS GO ist) Sieiwiailaiscsinssintaresayatetescraternl of staletelalatsieh atereliietaiateloKe Edward Chodorov 
ARN rien O€/ Sati Susreiats ate steleloistewietaly siete etm teneieceiets Richard Freeman 
MRED ECCA ais araisis a troraieleicisse ory oie etree eee erste eee ole is asians Maud Brooks 
ME SCHET 35 citss pwicie as avec 0106 lo.gasjntn s StisTR eheteiats SToe ts MiG ES SISO hy sore Julia Cohn 
PONG Sa OTT AO Ma 5 acim Se IS ROE c ome aoIG Harry Barker 


Acts I, II and III.—A Pilgrimage That Carries from a Garret in 
Dresden to a Rich Apartment in New York. 
Staged by Clifford Brooke. 

In Dresden Sam Abramovitch, a visionary young Jew from 
Astrakan, seeks the inspiration of the great scientific economist, 
Professor Ranke, with whom he would like to fight for the re- 
demption of the souls of all men, Jew and Gentile. The pro- 
fessor is cold to the proposition and Abramovitch, realizing he 
must have money, even to be an idealist, goes to America and be- 
comes a tailor. In a few years he is an employer, then an owner 
of co-operative shops, then a great broker. Rich beyond his 
dreams, he continues to pour his gold, as he thinks, into great 
philanthropies, only to learn that his radical friends have used the 
money to foment strife. At the peak of his miseries his 15-year- 
old son dies, he is beaten in Wall Street and life looks dark. 
But with a new faith and his loyal wife he fights on. 


LADY ALONE 
(44 performances) 
Play in three acts by Laetitia McDonald. Produced by L. 
Lawrence Weber, in association with David Wallace, at the For- 
rest Theatre, New York, January 20, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Clarisse Carter........ Pes Ree VOTawe See es S a tings aa ey Lee Smith 
Kathryn Peters. cc ciei visces Bane sacar Sis eee eee Dorothy Overend 
RAMU BOPAVUNE 605 dis.s tovia Gekse® bls leis ea eheerUbeoreha eee Edward H. Wever 
Graigt Neilson oe feni nse assis cc anceeaeameeasence ns Austin Fairman 
IMPS WATS RIAL TACs al sracat 9 or aiateiescrutitakarataleet otuheel cataectete Louise Galloway 
Revi Dr. Boomers ss citi. ve sis edie vaeees casas BRC oa cle! ote Kirk Brown 
NGS RO pI. a aeidvwis aces ad calcd Sma Esa ed HRS Aas Alice Brady 
Stephen Bret ins os os bas ake oe ak OS eee See ee S Joseph Kilgour 
Rega quscas given secassieihe saves oe we Jamaeacdieneiese wears William Leith 
To 'So~ Mar Bi ali ry ois oan os ols alas SOO ee William W. Crimans 
Miessiri geetenein sine sb + oe h 05s be heh eeNInEh here sce Spencer Bentley 


Acts I, II and III.—Nina’s Apartment in a Remodeled Brown- 
stone House, New York. 
Staged by David Wallace. 
Nina Hopkins, young and attractive, has made rather a bust 
of her life financially. Born of a flighty mother, hers has been a 
pillar-to-post existence, until she has practically made up her 
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mind to marry Stephen Brett, 20 years older than she, for the 
protection his name and money will give her. Then she meets 
again a married man with whom she had once fallen desperately 
in love, the old charm is still potent and on his agreement to 
get a long-delayed divorce and marry her, Nina takes on the 
marital relation without benefit of clergy. The divorce granted, 
the lover, Craig Neilson, weakens. He will lose his mother’s 
money if he marries again. So he decides to go to Africa on a 
hunt. And Nina pours herself an overdose of sleeping medicine 
and peacefully dies. 


DAMN THE TEARS 
(11 performances) 
An ironic play in two acts by William Gaston. Produced by 


Alexander McKaig at the Garrick Theatre, New York, January 
21,1927. 


Cast of characters— 
Buckland Steele.......ssecececscececeeececeeeeeeee+Ralph Morgan 


(OG GAS Sarin g ins Oo botold Ror tar DPIC COONS oor pbcrici cs Eleanor Griffith 
Hon. Timothy Mulvahey...... Schon GUN COR DGanhe John Washburn 
Mommy Oo SUA are « cain Seiaaiepicin sjnpeeinjere ies eYojanclara\e ais Elmer Cornell 
Bill Vincent......... Via tetne. oe fe clald-ats chettetsliare) «si'se Harry Winston 
TRAMADOL le iarctria shale iortieteeteretn eld.eisivia aisles: p.omne eieie sin .ciele Frederick Bryan 






Mr. Steele...... ....Reginald Barlow 
Mrs. Steele... .. Florence Rylander 
WAN e ates oa cca cate clever aie ve eierbie p atajere'aisiplaielels raise sya pie ayelsrelsia Joan Storm 
May s(s ose Bie Wietadatal ols este sisne. els Jean Bourdelle 
PERE LOPE coaster a ercrelt 2 am sie el soltie im avsiare eivieveiouy ee William Rainey 
GeCHebAT Yi ais)e)ococia's +) sidlsie le oln\ nie 6/01 s!sis[o\nleis o/s /0)s\siwiaials)e/»ieiel sin Seth Kendall 
Stemographien)..0)s « « <\eeles.e BI «are bistntoratetes « Nisial si aiperaaue amesa Joyce Benner 
HPO a Ce iene ie iccherereneiatale, stevie rie’acehoiaare aise atace diac oca Hugh Kidder 
Officer ...cccccccccccecs OO HDEC AOL COP ROS OMe 5 6B James Martin 
(Ce GE SN aE See 5e ARENA ETE COU RIE: ot irae Halliam Bosworth 
MARA Ge) oa crerereveivieia sie a! elelele swiss etaleieielaiaevel ale Paha Frederick Bryan 
Sienracdctluy iors ot sian erie sere) oa mela el azar siete loieiale.is’njaieinre steihie in e/a Joan_Storm 
ISS CET etic nite tcts elatales ie siete are chs isisialsiareesatalelare, grayerets . Reginald Barlow 
Buck as a Boy......-sccecccecrcssscsecscsesece ....Edwin Phillips 
Sender ee ere re eine raw facoher sales lereiale’e ech vs/eceterateteie slesc Virginia Farmer 


Acts I and II.—A Pilgrimage from a Baseball Field Through the 
’ World and Back. 


Staged by Sigourney Thayer. 

Buckland Steele, a popular athlete and promising student at 
college, suffers a brainstorm the day he fails his ball team when 
a hit is needed. In a huff he breaks training and is fired from 
the squad. Thereafter his decline is rapid and fantastic. He 
tries to study law and fails, he tries to write and fails. He takes 
to dissipation to relieve his mental torture and winds up back in 
the ball park, a harmless, witless, mumbling old vagabond, with 
an officer waiting to jail him as a vagrant. 
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THE CRADLE SONG 
(57 performances) 


Comedy in two acts with an interlude in verse by Gregorio and 
Maria Martinez Sierra. Translated into English by John Garrett 
Underhill. Produced by the Civic Repertory Theatre, New York, 
January 24, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 












Sister: SagnariOms onsets c/ajsiese TO TOC ITO etna aeitoee Ruth Wilton 
Sister Marcella..... Ua gmeters Riate aisiniolaverersterereneie Beatrice de Neergaard 
The Prioress ¢ fences cates a foros e(eiovar eia’s a neiaceietansiglatela/ avers Beatrice Terry 
Sister Joanna of the Cross.. Eva Le Gallienne 


BoA Mary Ward 
... Leona Roberts 
Margaret G. Love 
..-Hilda Plowright 
..Barlowe Borland 


The Mistress of Novices.. 
The) Vicaressie'. cicsiscie 

Sister Tornera. 
Sister Inez..... 








A Countryman.. 5 
Sister Maria JESUS. wore piace 6 Cae Dae eee as ate Chalee Hubbard 
PE EEOC OTs slers cave wise tip tale leaepereteie an ws malnt tes oreseee tedeea satel Egon Brecher 
SROLESA wae cos lca aru) oVere eel aie Wikio atetataeal Sietaiaetareta Josephine Hutchinson 
NTE COOIO © win Meare occ ioral at cola ciate se ol eidieel ptalain etekersaia ete ....-Hardie Albright 


Acts I and II.—Convent of Enclosed Dominican Monks, Spain. 


See page 256. 


THE LOVE THIEF 


(“PRAYING CURVE”) 
(32 performances) 


Drama in three acts by Martin Brown. Produced by Phil 
Werner and Michael Goldreyer at the Eltinge Theatre, New 
York, January 24, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Herdie, ssacse oc eco cls eiaialpinlave nie ais lavste(eieiein alajaleisis sietriesesntaie ale Jay Hanna 
Minnie... 6.6.0 pL eseiaisy ca ere Man vereinvelsiars eee niere Gi cikra)< eeunas Grace Huff 
PUD SDE RES cwieiele alele sacs hate elerstereomaie sie bainetee Cline ats Walter Connoily 
Waker ciou cielaie ce ieiialeleiete os ote Velvianeevera aiplaveasusta, cievekereterts William B. Mack 
DAIS yeGBel) vecapaie in ait calc ofsils.2 wis 6 icin ae Wislaleisia vaio aietaicww seeks siche Mona Bruns 
Flam AP uneiyscs sieve ela sore en's alte elanelsien Bik ivitre Biaiate 2 ohn W. Ransone 
Wbhe cAnpel coo cis seces as ob wears Saar pnisasieie niatots rank M. Thomas 
"Phe “Barb aS cea s raja aie avers. cle oSAeIS bRBeIe eeighnce ies W. W. Shuttleworth 


Act I.—Jake’s Place. Act II.—At Praying Curve. Act III.— 
Daisy’s Room in Joe Bayle’s Grand Switch Hotel. 
Staged by Frank Keenan. 
First called “Praying Curve.” Daisy Bell, a tough lady of a 
tougher speakeasy, has been corresponding for two years with 
a dope fiend who had gone west for his health and, as she be- 
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lieved, got religion. The urge to join him is so strong that she 
finally breaks the bonds of evil that hold her and goes out. Then 
she discovers that her own dope fiend is dead and this eloquent 
letter writer is a pal who has taken his name and has really re- 
formed. She will have nothing to do with the deceiver, who also 
goes back to the drink in his disappointment. Facing an act of 
heroism and a big emotional crisis, the two redeemed children try 
a fresh start. 


ROSE-MARIE 
(48 performances) 
Musical play in two acts, book and lyrics by Otto Harbach and 
Oscar Hammerstein 2d; music by Rudolph Friml and Herbert 


Stothart. Revived by Arthur Hammerstein at the Century 
Theatre, New York, January 24, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


EUR CATE PMAIONE sac cleiele sividivic 0] cin iavals ersier a eisisiarersis iacee Charles Meakins 
iced apodatl Gls, araralobaschersveteiel ovactstuiarcia evelers’elorcravere wlaie ate wietave renee Peggy Pates 
Bev leltc KD ADLG Varela cotcsalcrs| fai cic aiateiajemisickels slsialnie) cate i(oleiaaaleisxelessta'e Neil Moore 
CC WarG! EAR WICY srcicleie nl clale c-sie'ais eves es'a cievelalaisie so s'¥ satsieisS James Moore 
Pumslen GaP Artie acc 7ece aieleicleaie's:e oleic ates lave ielole sis oia;e lace Frank Harrington 
SV MSUINCE Ago cay get ialeis afncese al eievate! aasfatsinsaie wiaje aia oPhiesie o) eieiacoieiainlo.stese Grace Wells 
Mardbotled (Merman ..(- see. ca cis'o.slee co dieleieaie sie <ie's Houston Richards 
RE PEI ER CTY OME ec airale tie datas ais, eae laleiana avaresalg elale(sha ia) afahvie Weare re Paul Donah 
VOSe= Marie tod Ptamdine ssc scans sis ciceie aise a a eie'es Ethel Louise Wright 
PE TeN RS Rati dei goraty oor sieyaia ais elaveca-aeafuna'elataidtelel choles cluselaiere Karyl Kunkel 


Act I.—In the Canadian Rockies. Act II.—In Quebec and at the 
Chateau Frontenac. : 
Staged by Paul Dickey, Supervised by Arthur Hammerstein. 


See “Best Plays of 1924-25.” 


YOURS TRULY 
(129 performances) 
Musical play in two acts, book and lyrics by Clyde North and 
Anne Caldwell, music by Raymond Hubbell. Produced by Gene 
Buck at the Shubert Theatre, New York, January 25, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


MS HUUTED Ellie pe oer ts seis cle aieie| vs) 6 «ini ese ginie¥oValarg 0 olin vless nin Jack Squires 
AGO: o WAT Geos ocailsscis eisle'w 6) a°4) v. cess) ale a's sw evaielel a: s\ehalels a/a.018/eielsiale Jack Stanley 
PNT UCIatsrs Bice chal ctavetece: eke (nleta ie) sid io wien s ava iaralracaxevie vole: afa se°s/ sia) oralese John Kearney 
PE bite aroiore acto a0 sa vi ohe si ateln: aieiw ere.e's j9,6' 25s !p' oars sien) aheloiycerare-s wie David Herblin 
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Mary Stillwell, anxious to do good in the world, takes to the 
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ENA MA eis ate lace: oreie'ee;aiavaiwle ie «ss Pa7eib ns al Dia Yer ele a laferenietaie\ «ela rats Irene Dunne 
Fo Pee Stillwell.; si. sv cc aunaecla se ciacenine ere teeterere © Theodore Babcock 
Hletenh. cocaine ace a, ete Sais) wei lerats Pog acter tek a ....Eleanor Terry 
Ges Gn ee ee oe Sore yS S do oe eee aiores ...Leon Errol 
BONZOLMNO he cis bie grates Sia oleleval aut ese «,o'nleialele slerusrepeteie’’ .. Vic Casmore 
PRE invoice cio syle = Wists aiite, Siaeis Serdar ates -Audrey Berry 
CATS 5 sibs axis acecatele tvs tape Baege Slop ale setaieielst aleletary 5 teteceista ..Ina Williams 
Mary Stillwell 2. Sei sic) b)te 0iscts olste are-etelelets amla'ei Marion Harris 
Bandits... SE COT Ie GONG AO ede David Herblin 
Ditty AM OOre wicca e sace cies ot ala ale aivcove sys nie eiape teeters .. Harry Kelly 
Change ve cain Sis ecerete see W dds Gace wlodle Mata obs CREE ATS EP Sao ise Greek Evans 
INWGIVO 28 AUS Pra crae Sieve caiceie here aisle turer aia iw ofevaraie vata ceuets toca rate Geneva Mitchell 
What’s Her Name .. Anastasia Reilly 
Ac BOWERY UEC OSE wie el et evelchsrerecs) eteuereltaleiesctarerel sar daumasjatmadier bier Hilda Ferguson 
FETE Ip ORG aes cielavcree ese Syeth wins le tala tale nie minrelstersiviet> y eles Lotta Fanning 
Witte Ble tcliera a s\cic-cvs sbexchassreleve nievareeielel a elktaranmpleiers tarerererens Joy Sutphen 
OY Co RBA or thn RPE EERE = ae MIT Dee Ocha nay Earl Van Horn 
GNM Ia, POWER s sc sc. n. dase a aie Dur wiere ereretera tne ieetere acres .Inez Van Horn 
Moko heparan eter EOL ERIE Rese ee OIC Pra ea EO ROT oct Harry Long 
ADE AGEW Sia wists ccu.c b¥s oats. & niet ie Add Pei Re ela biettiote brs eles ule cies Ronald Wyse 
RV PETA ES La eter nar chase uvsvare a nvole ms a vatnr ele oleyaun ers )= ser atecaieyereye Charles Wheeler 
ESC CHERL Pata auve vee dass wie eae Skee csh shal so OhmLeee sew Eoieta roca ieee eieee a Aida DeMaris 
WVim ae te shear sian: Wic(d> ancqearayets Siossloks wepuieinre rehekegeys elei eis Jimmie McCallion 
LET DOLE ites Ua OoRe TS clea cate elale c ortaaramua ene Ste nats, sateen Herbert Schwartz 
Chinese-Girisat o.:. sbeaeies Peggy Frawley, Eleanor Sweet, Dolly Pross 


Act I.—Mission Square, New York City. Act Il.—Estate of J. P. 
Stillwell, a Street Back of Dinty Moore’s. The ‘‘Mission.”” Under- 
neath Dinty Moore’s and Chang’s “Open Door Night Club.” 

Staged by Paul Dickey and Ralph Reader, Under the Supervision 
of Gene Buck. 


social settlements and the singing of night-club classics. 


lowed into Chinatown by her millionaire father, who hopes to 
bring her back home, she eludes father, who is shanghaied by 
certain parties and everybody is invited to a party at the Still- 
well home in the name of father, who is in no position to object. 


Comedy in three acts by Maxwell Anderson. Produced by the 
Actor’s Theatre, Inc., at the Booth Theatre, New York, January 


SATURDAY’S CHILDREN 
(167 performances) 


26, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Pilotrie (SAGs ony ens oat oe “ it: ...Ruth Hammond 
Willie Sands... . Richard Barbee 
Mrs. Halevy.. ...- Lucia Moore 
Bobby....... ... Ruth Gordon 
Mr. Halevy. : .. Frederick Perry 
Rims O UN Oe ialelo\e (a,efeselerstoiele:tie agjekabevelsteve velokare eels Roger Pryor 
MEG  GOrdile! Kiercoss sare ohn: ove car Rivlin 9) ones etehaiea el ate lapacenee Micon Beulah Bondi 

Acts I_and II.—At the Halevy’s. Act I1I.—Small Room in Mrs. 
Gorlik’s Boarding House. 

Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 








See page 63. 
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HONOR BE DAMNED! 
(45 performances) 
A story of to-day in three acts. Produced by Willard Mack 
by arrangement with David Belasco at the Morosco Theatre, New 
York, January 26, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


thalinrs Conse les ior.c ot arereiccne « disiarere se lcie diane ata\svnleigiel vies le agra Willard Mack 
OVER ed OTE Me oh ater dee vahasia tay = loa al srel ads uate act bate ele aie elo auratate none Lizzie McCall 
IMGE WOO ORME Nora As cee os adie gles @neis as batt ate eae Ruth King 
ASS ey DIA WAY ayc 595 Sinsh con btenecsdarae lapaiale elo Winkel unwlcna leg siaiere Beatrice Banyard 
MEMS ET SUN GCS ye soa (sez Aa) sy sey ets des asta cba; har aiav overated’ ote Ethel Gray Terry 
SUBIC = ROM RE YDOLAS £2 iis wiyeke Bieiste e eis ste hele otetete » William Courtleigh 
HRs co ee Ea EON oat shy cy sc Socios cae ec Rees ces er valivch are ieveietiw tiie uae pianseearers Carl Gerard 
PVRUIN TAAL OW CIN G eptny cic ete oolkye’ oi se wis tee lav ajovals ain, 8-5, cusligvere alee George Cleveland 
A CCOMVUCESEIG Ca clea eis." Srey ala rene rou afal onstaich aioe as ielelererel a prietene Harry English 
AU COWELL Yate Rlwne Sictoie darn oie loce atu ae Aco inire 60 eeatonee Thomas F, Tracey 
ASAE IM ODY ccayehain vincsscyceich sriatnia dle clevshe wiwiene & a\eletendiore Huron L, Blyden 


Acts I, If and III.—The Home of the Connells in West 57th 
Street, New York. g 
Staged by Willard Mack. 

John Connell, product of the east side, self-educated and fa- 
mous as a criminal lawyer, admits his loyalty to his crowd and 
tries to remain true to it. He “springs” his pals with the aid of 
political influence, but he keeps his mother and sister away from 
contact with them. Or thinks he does. Then he discovers that 
the man he has agreed to defend for a defenseless murder is also 
the man who has seduced his sister. His reaction is highly emo- 
tional, but he decides to go through with it. 


THE SCARLET LILY 


(“Tue Rep Lity”) 
(57 performances) 


A new play of the day after the Big Parade by David Arnold 
Balch. Produced by Sanford E. Stanton at the Comedy Theatre, 
New York, January 29, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


AVES Sit Oni aie case arches selclajahdie ovale eo stelle orellatesslofsvare’etevalete Jennie A. Eustace 
IDE bie eacieyeath ates seal alee oleiayo tal dwisiehs aie</aialelaafelave otetatets vasie'y/sxaheid Isabel Dawn 
MPR OME aerate s ferette er bears aia ah saletaro, erarene ..Carleton Macy 






Pattee, WiAtKII Sy aie sse/e ove s/cis<ieie' olin © wove: e .-Kathleen Lowry 
Cateint Gallap’. 26 ac secsnessordnizieiace' .-John Paul Lewis 
PimersStronevof the A. Back. c.c.cccetucrcsseccet Malcolm Fassett 


Whatcelle cise o cia siesccaieieicielie miele distucieiatein is telsiareheresa Marguerite Risser 
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Sam Strong os 'c.a 5 ateisierieters Siete A aiele aateinte cceeeerereialavagietens: os Bert Gorman 
Reve My! (SHMPSOW -..:<ccincre sts ore ee alee ave oreiaieieiere s Duncan Penwarden 
ar Watkins’ si..6 ol Sitsl ate ceolangen ie ase e ieee REE nee oer Edwin Redding 


Acts I, II and III.—Sitting-room in the Strong Farmhouse, Ver- 
mont. 
Staged by E. J. Blunkall. 


Touched up a bit after the opening, when it was known as 
“The Red Lily.” Elmer Strong, A. E. F. hero, brings home the 
wife he married in Bordeaux, Marcelle of the Coq d’Or. The 
New England Strongs are a little suspicious, and trouble follows 
when Earl Watkins recognizes Marcelle as the young woman who 
took his fifty francs and failed to make good a promise. Mar- 
celle, exposed, asks to be sent back to the Coq d’Or, though her 
old life is a thing of the past forever, and Elmer stands by for 
a happy ending. 


THE BOTTOM OF THE CUP 
(6 performances) 
Play in three acts by John Tucker Battle and William J. Perl- 
man. Produced by the Mayfair Productions at the Mayfair 
Theatre, New York, January 31, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Mammy; Wott tts ccinte isc ate a 0.0 8 Sida ete eet Ge onion ele ae Eva Benton 
RGsatie Watashi. aic\cm slccasiece sisi vise onal caterer ce Adelaide Rondelle 
Colonelc Pitzhtigh..:. caw .eicie oe ada etaeoelvnde eee William Thompson 
DD OCEOE PSR HEY: ciety tcc aiatols slelaiereied a eiele aeveiele we Sinise iene men ats Cass Burt 
Charles Gibbon sot ae i eve sate, otsrs aylecsinvae een aie nea Daniel L. Haynes 
Sheri Bolton nkts aietach siecle ecis:ciers ole eee Harlan E. Knight 
RGberteicatitiey:. <a ster, 2c ales bie tersresae nee ane one Roderick Maybee 
Walliss Thompsons: helen . eer ere teeny George W. Nixon 
Bir DELCO UC et iecisis icles cists vie ieee crete ee eictere mete Warren K. Hill 


Acts I, II and IJ].—Mammy Lou’s Cabin, Mississippi Delta. 
Staged by Henry Stillman. , 

Charles Thompson, negro, has been sent north and educated 
by Col. Fitzhugh, on whose plantation the Thompsons have lived 
for generations. He returns south imbued with a desire to found 
a college for his people but runs into tragedies that stop him. 
His beloved missy, Rosalie Fitzhugh, has been betrayed by Rob- 
ert Kinney. His brother Willie has helped Kinney with a bank 
robbery and Kinney kills him. Charles, seeking to set things 
straight, sacrifices himself, sends Kinney, reformed, to marry 
Rosalie, and gives himself up to a mob of lynchers as the real 
bank robber. 
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TRELAWNEY OF THE WELLS 
(56 performances) 
Comedy in four acts by Arthur Wing Pinero. Revived by 
George C. Tyler at the New Amsterdam Theatre, New York, 
January 31, 1927. 


Cast of charactets— 


James Telfer........... Sha cheats pfeiaicielsieteteye a nicer Wilton Lackay 
Mrs. Telfer (Miss Violet Sylvester)............. Henrietta Crosman 
PNT SETIS EC OND Siete a «es! oat cia aiajalas efeiels o(elS\s/etuisiasstefors sists kis Otto Kruger 
Me hist ateet Cartel ce 6 ory io oro cals elev rsteie' aie os orbyw nie Cp eielsiarete John E. Kellard 
PLLC Ad, WAM ETY CH Gay foi che ion scivs soo, one iosly ce a asioce mies ed eleawioes: are jeieiscpreleeele Rollo Peters 
CSEOT USA EN UE EBIA tN otha ara selfs] ave ave vatero o-talove tele tevalev ehdhe levee Wists Estelle Winwood 
EROS SET Claw Ganataia cpeietsie es, eiacieib's eens, siwie revs fere/alaiein fens Helen Gahagan 
MADSEN ALL OUL oh yalls baie or sie.6 fe slats iv oliel'e ve were sc0idier ahale/avanss (ote Pauline Lord 
OD Oty aay ate Siovaicia's Arete A = aiere islets Oe isislersisisheisloinaceays J..M. Kerrigan 
AVIS DO TI zal  ecere cxcic saints: c tieiete's aacte merch can Cente weber ig totais Gerald Rogers 
AVE Toe AVE OR UII ItocateCiatel = Geer et: sists aietere ee eielaier etek cient oi ahers Matthew Smith, Jr. 
METARI SBS EaK Overs AOA Sie @ Cpe PERC I HOID Cao AON > Ce ee J. F. Foster 
Miss Brewster ivarctia viet vice cist aeie’ns ei ptacerw oistar oa eteeie eens Peggy Whiffen 
Hatlkeeper) at the Pawt neo. csre 1s, everpheioisveleig ehstelsieieieim vise Robert Lansing 
Vice Chancellor Sir William Gower, Kt. .........0...00. John Drew 
NEisgbrataloat, Gower oo sscrce sore elehs ite oles wiaiele eiepaieele Biers Effie Shannon 
BASE era CO WENT Scie la “or leveiesaic.s/ar skier easke ey eiato ore ele chacmisieta ose Eric Dressler 
Chimie eo Hosnitea.. ts). <facicsisis sitar + ip aine ele neice se Frieda Inescort 
Gjesey ahs a D ann ara(Shahb aan icheieee eccLc ao OO One Opes Lawrence D’Orsay 
Mir st Massa are are 'ctec1sie siete win otolera iene store ohetaielene Mrs. Thos. Whiffen 
Dy Tiree MME rere tatan eco tePalceeie tavare myers i citer crema cus ereternlo) slapetacatevaiene O. P. Heggie 
Me atles eiercsialaiavclicveclotclers te xcate/s e sinlese celala ai oleloveleialeloisisieiacs Gerald Rogers 
Scr ll ica vale ckeite-cic evole svelaier omer etn eker suse leieie lots ieiiela oveheieca amore Peggy Whiffen 


Acts I and IIJ.—Mr. and Mrs. Telfer’s Lodgings. Act II.—At 
Sir William Gower’s in Cavendish Square. Act I1V.—On the Stage 
of the Pantheon Theatre. 

Staged by George C. Tyler. 


“Best Plays of 1924-25.” 


THE ROAD TO ROME 
(159 performances) 
Play in three acts by Robert Emmet Sherwood. Produced 
by William A. Brady, Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman at the Play- 
house Theatre, New York, January 31, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 






Viavitts a 0.c1acciehsioleis sia Pee crane raiavatetetavoeraleteiay serait Fairfax Burgher 
DVRs tate, ate spar ave) ste dewteyelelstele’e:cie nisi siete evejanisieieis eleiate/ehe)sieiaia ..Joyce Carey 
Mc inica see ete cre eae cates hte hier eoerec, cvalolavajiais ‘a sieletene! ej01n'3.<%0 ..Jessie Ralph 
MLD ULES area ota ee cain alte Grain wie, wie wielene s wleistelchaforsinyeiels aioe ini sie Richie Ling 
PNY EIS eo alal al piclotstnlate sisi tueysne Geib wleraiarelelsieialats alwlelelave(elsisie aierelsis Jane Cowl 
TRE AERA eA MICO MOO Lh OEE RUE OCR EE CIRC PCL CRe es th Peter Meade 
Sip iO sae w oper alalereKe pronase) ciesnto-arye ejetiaista) stale lefoie!elnies.« eserere Charles Brokaw 
MOTT st errata) hein fate) ss ches oko: Slob orapw site lezelieteieleheipense’ centers William Pearce 


BPEL STL Siena (stele ieiacaretele Fe ee Ree CICERO EU PCC William R. Randall 
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\ @XEOLILIG obese. 0m ie loiiessse eyenehnsolete:otes sfaleiansioiereiatere Reeaseqeanie Lionel Hogarth 
serare Dee tprale cle sca. 's 1oat Onotacwto: = attoraiters Seleleleie a Wares Sees Alfred Webster 
Sergeant... .cccccccvcesccctseccceccctsscveecrecrees Jock McGraw 
WOLPOLAN || .0 5.076 2 6c PP re aries SO On Re eh OO Lewis Martin 
ESE GUAL o.ac chia sare teiatelerwuareanie tofalerer Tn al ovaieielpietetals Clement O’Loghlen 
SScond Guard’ ssw areisin scolar 6 Paver lorele seccuniseetaveteseisca a7 Ben Lackland 
FET ah Gide ai. nosce alee co\rolione oe oh atm owes cle Swe asa'n\ rae) A olasal ayers Walter A. Kinsella 
Wourth Guards <ciic eee orice ormiie eves, rin itsc'aa,s)e stele easials'« < John McNulty 
PUCt ae Grae seat h che wc ccee eter be i eeetoowe wucepre ale /e ya elena ne mele et ohare? Peter Meade 
"Photmieseccs sixes s Sevewca pecs eieiilsnensters o's eas eoierw rvereicin se Bvere Lionel Hogarth 
f SEC eh aba) eater MRR PERE MCD AOA OOS Hobo. co Ani Louis Hector 
Maherbalicaciiestcusmene niece eeSevatara eleete ce pie chet eters Alfred Webster 
CAT HALO chatcarois ipso ea. wood tova cars ew ouele ore ta a1 ble, ocak etnialn tayelace Harold Moffet 
NET Jo Dor amnc Score aon Sere srmfekcist siclis\e Dieta itotalerslena eT atamerete res Barry Jones 
et caipn rd DEAN vo aleuasny sind eusserm- potefonauano eter stale tute uansten tah datatie ots gavaheer a Philip Merivale 
Palace coat Cea aoe Ra tn elenca ns ences late Bein oiedanls a Gert Pouncy 


Act L—A Courtyard in the House of Fabius Maximus at Rome. 
Acts II and III.—Hannibal’s Headquarters in a Temple About Three 
Miles East of Rome. 

Staged by Lester Lonergan. 


See page 153. 


FOR BETTER OR WORSE 
(16 performances) 


Comedy drama in three acts by Allen de Lano. Produced at 
the Mansfield Theatre, New York, January 31, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


IMAtyi. acs ep loaner © Rustech orcteresheabiore ons ..-.Gladys Hurlbut 
Mrs. Parsons.. ..Edith Spencer 
..Joseph Prosser 
.».--lom Powers 
-Wilmer Walter 
Doctor Graves.... : Sisto caietts teks ote inet ete amen a Tom Irwin 
HDS a Felsen Nes ent or RA hee hee SOMO LO ore Cae ty as Edna Leslie 
Acts I, II and I1J.—Parsons’ Home in a Small American Town. 
Staged by Tom Powers. 










George Parsons, having seduced Mary, an orphan-slavey in his 
home, makes her an honest woman by marrying her for better 
or worse. Being collegiate and particular, Parsons can’t stand 
the more or less illiterate Mary, even as the mother of his child, 
and in a moment’s passion threatens to kill his offspring. The 
child is saved when Mary swears it isn’t George’s. 
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TRIAL MARRIAGE 
(24 performances) 
Drama in three acts by Michael Kallesser. Produced by Mi- 
chael Kallesser at Wallacks Theatre, New York, January 31, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Pegey Hall 5 cia.<c.< 6's.0, enatafctereistauntaralet orelecs bento ofeleleve¥atcters Grace Valentine 
Dick «Sassanid ers: sai c-ts eve. atiakesaye sdipteieie a (dysrcieotecavaleicratee Howard St. John 
AUS eeVit sistance eienenate micllslaiaisletereiwcele minim ereisieie oicisrekers reremniomniers Lou Ripley 
WctOie | Weates abyss ina oh oie araleitictvee «lela cio aletle cides mane G. Pat Collins 
PRO eg ONAL LS lake die dett roe) a ole sis eos:<jszobal stole aietehaveseserescuanaiets Rodolpho Badaloni 


Acts I, II and I1Il.—Home of Dick Saunders, New York City. 
Staged by George Smithfield. 

Peggy Hall is living with Dick Saunders on a trial marriage 
basis. Saunders tires of the arrangement and quits. Jack Wales 
takes his place and tries to make a harlot of Peggy. Saunders, 
back from South America and rich, refuses to take Peggy back 
when he learns about Wales and Peggy dies in his arms when 
Wales, a dope fiend by this time, shoots her. 


THE DARK 
(15 performances) 
Drama in three acts by Martin Brown. Produced by William 
A. Brady, Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman at the Lyceum Theatre, 
New York, February 1, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 






(QitW CARING CURE REIS AE Ae SACO Or BOC EDD ACOER EEC Aes een Ie Louis Calhern 
Wlora ‘Corti .Gr <5 aS aarti oro aa Aca esiao eta ates Juliette Day 
Site liad dox ates ee winnie mien 2 isla e's Wibieve’ eiesiiela si eis sis s\sileleimie = > Julia Hoyt 
ING ole a RASC te eorete! ele erolel aici sists shareiwiolelelejete e’oicieierevele/s Stanley Logan 
Wigrite VV alae care! \etalaraie cle eieier<\s'alele'e! acol ein leis’ =) ann'n(sis'e slaare Saxon Kling 
Lectin, 1 We Saal cChm eG CC RO BO COCO EOD ITC a LOU my Von OCa Tt Ann Andrews 
Reread Cater eae osc oteatos ul avo bt aieerare’ viele pi elelelsleretelieinleterele Warren McCollum 
MOMs: ope aie sari siete wiavels'e w gfeiwlc «)e'e/s.e)sle)oywietwls'e'sieis/eie Walter Colligan 


Acts I and II.—The Landers’ Country House. Act III.—Rita’s 
Sitting-room. 
’ Staged by George Cukor. 

Chris and Rita Landers are more or less happily married when 
Chris, trying to invent a new electric tube, suffers the loss of both 
eyes. The next year he spends in growing increasingly suspicious 
of his wife, whom he suspects of ceasing to love him since his face 
is scarred and he is obliged to wear a mask. Finally, unable to 
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stand the strain longer, he forces a confession of her growing 
abhorrence of him and her attachment for another man and then 
pulls the mask from his face that she may gaze upon his ugli- 
ness. The sight moves her to deep pity and her love is restored. 


THE WANDERING JEW 
(15 performances) 


A play in four phases by E. Temple Thurston, based on the 
ancient legend of the Wandering Jew. Produced at the Cos- 
mopolitan Theatre, New York, February 1, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Phase 1—Jerusalem on the Day of the Crucifixion 
Scene—A Room in the House of Matathias, the Jew 


QRS: REA SOs SOA HID KGAA ANS Gar ine ote ii G Aa ic Hutin Britton 
RETO Ee Rae aa ies ety MARRERO Oe teria lon means aes aco Vera Hurst 
IWEaTAt Ease loitaie © wiv. aisstes be dela se Weis eR alee ees ere Matheson Lang 
PDs AGIZESCUIAN sei die stop ere esbls Gyelsts, v eteuts late cae eee eos a RNS Roland Arthur 


Phase 2—Syria in the Time of the First Crusade 
Scene 1—A Tourney Outside the Walls of Antioch 


TOIT E TRS hia err taeae eS somaaie care eisic cite mscure eres Ares Roland Arthur 
Boemond, Prince of Tarentum..........-.sccesecce> Shayle Gardner 
Godfrey, Duke of Normandy... .....0e%0se0 Philip Cunningham, Jr. 
RavwaonGd: OF LOGlOUSe: seins ceiwiccc cs aigie © Gisuvia woes mielepaererae George Butler 
LESS rote ita Gy Ree OEEICE ERC, Sorte OPES Pie oh ee Ie Ernest Bodkin 
Voeanne) de-Beaudricotirts.. 2 occcs ors ensue tienen Winifred Izard 
DPhesinkao wn sIGnie ti, sce esses sonar Aiea sa are eheleiniet Matheson Lang 
Scene 2—The Knight’s Tent 
PHIM S hires isccce kloan Ga erereca ve look Nien isis ie stein Stouese males Denham Lewis 


Phase 3—Sicily in the Thirteenth Century 
Scene—The House of Matteo Bottadio, the Jew, in Palermo 


al etre tS Batts Ores Dak Seer TSR: Sos ae SM ae Arnold Rooke 
And rea iviteelotttttste. 35% stele is bcsiete sreiois choos cle Gee ee one e Ernest Bodkin 
Matteo. Bottadio; ‘the Jew <2. ce siecw cw wiv cristae ret ante Matheson Lang 
Giamelia VB ObEACSGt. cGrete oe fracas skaters cic otis one roretetele are Hutin Britton 
SPHEELO MMOLE Llvcts agate eicla ore se io cle hic eee eee EEO eee Shayle Gardner 


Phase 4—Spain in the Middle Ages 
Scene 1--A Room in the House of Matteos Battadios, 
a Doctor in Seville 






PARA Cite Cie Be pe NSO cant sce atic ibig) ote wtenuue dapera leipts -Philip Cunningham, Jr. 
LazzaroeZapportas........ > sgdio eo Rigi eae eta tele Siecle ven iy ets Arnold Rooke 
Mattar Zam OSbnS oars ass 5 le vatoib i gua a ale eeap hn aus Glo nmin taste Seles a Helen Simon 
Arnaldo Zapportas........ RS eRe oe RH Oy Oe Elsie Judge 
Matteos sbattadios tie ‘JiGw o.:<'s:0/9/sieialesiernce siole «le sisteicels Matheson Lang 
lala WO uaretaa a tei cyanate ice iacsisio Soto oleven as Biers eRe Winifred Izard 
Gonzaler Bierarains aio ois ois6 s vis nein ocsie ees puee eee Shayle Gardner 
AlgHz 6 ACaste ogee: aictaretic in «rst blisters See aneiete le om ween Alfred Dean 
Scene 2—The Tribunal Chamber of the Inquisition 
Juan. deo PGxada va ciniesis o/clawy.<\ vein, sare -toneiaitele stam eis see tars George Butler 
Gopmstes Tl Ge ee asec ieye sey alm cy tes oeocrs aie seen Igoe salem sche Geo. Smith 
Councillor cciubt acpi ule visewla\cunicscweleietamete mentee toetnme William Walker 
Officer “of the olagarsiiOn . e:< nos cate Secinivistnie bre siaieisiets «ies Thomas Long 
Officer of the inquisition, ee. vcia-tiee eee eet ale ab wile ce Fred Hall 
Men-at-Armiga sinc sp eucre a iinsetexn nets Walter Plinge and Roland Arthur 


Scene 3—A Public Place 
Staged by Matheson Lang. 


See “Best Plays of 1921-22.” 
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RIO RITA 
(157 performances) 
Musical Comedy in two acts by Guy Bolton and Fred Thomp- 
son. Produced by Florenz Ziegfeld at the Ziegfeld Theatre, New 
York, February 2, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


RAG P OMG ceases halePeve te at ok arora aera acess, 8: slate a: atasre re ib aaa ae Juan Villasana 
HREM OLTSE ab mistinrre aioe watt aane Uae eR © MERE mes oa Al Clair 
ROME rEOMMET SSO Helse! atoss se loneseishe osu ares: sees shore cele oie ore George Baxter 
(SEY ESN ahr rene S Citra pee le or a wea Re a oe ep oee ae ra Helen C. Clive 
MEISE EE aera sass areieys <ene tins a terete Shee Sita a Ae IR oes Robert Woolsey 
MG Sorat 5 HOUMA RZ rarest beet sic aus sie siete Meat oiler tess SNR BIE Fred Dalton 
General Enrique Joselito Esteban................06 Vincent Serrano 
LR OCr Tal Livery Ge nomi Bes Eto neron ere ween Skin ae EEO Gladys Glad 
(Gravis ove res ey Serr ae eM CSO ty ie ro See errs Bee Marion Benda 
EPULATaT at sasaecg aya: chen vane Geta ole a tetakceneterctheeene Peee Rene Dorothy Wegman 
NE OMe aa csatade '< taka ee oitsusy vue ee xinlle (auras o Tailob as vader fesferagansica eee lo rot iatays Peggy Blake 
MBE DD Orie arerererker eae re msaveke ep aes. & einai ieueite sel sie ores Pe eioevaioe Weare Kay English 
top R tac ac Saree | ns ei tidlaale wee ee Oe eae Ethelind Terry 
MET Calne sete © oPage ans aicartoin id ceelngstold exareuarige Whe ec easton sec ote Bert Wheeler 
VOL yes aisle oto es As HST octet este T Os Te ace Slate tarey ee or ete ae ees Ada-May 
A fiiadie tates terete estokatancrere wich stn eta ier iace ie sis ater one Setys J. Harold Murray 
Senmeamt: sMicGimae oc cs isc aiane ie elece Pave wc later aoe soon lone all Harry Ratcliffe 
SeReeands Walking waretsiare ee stew vies aiatesevereisisce elabuere iene ne Donald Douglas 
MD ALORS a aa cat neg RAI La gwen alo OI a rate ei ee hee Alf P. James 
ES CHETT UL Oey ski ce aoe arate ci eraiem oh Shane loisieserod ove. aiareinr es tees evans eran Pedro Rubin 
GRE AC OIae Ne Sivc tern aia eys cetetel Seda wastes retain Roe aatorcs Alberto Carillo 
PMR PIRIEU ER acters Se accede aha sro 60 ots Tat cyalicl sla Gebel adhere wieistaus i Sinise Fe Collette 
CALMS alls © cetbt seat casters ast cat Bind alos ays cise oasr sib ionaiwte ia cashevota Noel Francis 
Montezuma’s Daughter ....... cee. c ences SS Seis Katherine Burke 


Acts I and II.—On the Shores of the Rio Grande. 
Staged by John Harwood. 


Jim, the captain of a company of Texas Rangers, is over the 
border looking for a bandit. Rio Rita’s brother is suspected, 
which makes it tough for Jim and Rita to love each other, espe- 
cially as Jim has a conscience and Gen. Estaban, the Mexican 
authority, loves her too. Fortunately the right bandit is discov- 
ered at curtain time. 


PINWHEEL 
(4 performances) 


A play of New York by Francis Edwards Faragoh. Produced 
at the Neighborhood Playhouse, February 7, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Thies Vatve eae: « rs ctriulate oisis:0) eivie le 10) 8ia%~ mielelsie'eieinle ain sisisi tis Dorothy Sands 
The dre gee gir TTS TAATO Scalers, SroLsTs eee 8 eretatsliedeele’a nese ef rala Marc Loebell 
The Lady Friend........cecccecerccececrecceees --.-Paula Trueman 


The Bookkeeper .......+-cereees Bein eareve Sales Meade as Albert Carroll 
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The oRiast Woman’. cis .ccs/dlwnateteee seis wider yetebaceys Petes icgave Siais) ae Lily Lubell 
Pier: Companions irs ce !omlasis eiereisietsra oleae ee Meneame refers s George Heller 
ARAGIO™ ViQUCE oiia 6) oo555) 07s ees cious vayasiolva sata ATE se cel alia, Reps oie ote ce Theodore Hecht 
MDA AGED o2a\e eiser als! 1a a bere ONS Ar oso Gia to ae ckcaoeane foo George Bratt 
PWG r ker ina:s scale, « ures iavelw olelointeasi Siena wi ahe ola tecemeGohemepitre elevate Theodore Hecht 
Ste NET Se lak cise: cistoaeince tahini ere a egeue’e teuapesenaVete iets tePeteReamae creates Grace Stickley 
Dir i WEL SG. Hexk ais oftetes lays ain oe Riorelolo orotate eee eeretels Mary George 
Sugar add yionmnceste << sie spn Saieete is wereiacsiateis om Urers lak wie Otto Hulicius 


Staged by Alice Lewishon. 


An allegorical drama in which a Jane and a Guy wander 
through the adventure with life that is New York, suffering de- 
feat when the Jane, tied to Guy, prefers the Bookkeeper and 
kills him when she knows that she is losing him. 


THE ADVENTUROUS AGE 
(16 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Frederick Witney. Produced at the 
Mansfield Theatre, New York, February 7, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 








WT octal erwato put wis aera siete siatersiticla erenciereieieisre aioiore a re\siarslarete Gordon Richards 
Barbara Rivers. «»e.-Cecile Dixon 
INT CHGIASHARIVEES s sist are | datas care clonsia ate Sitke ook heen ater ee Terence Neill 
Leonard Rivers.... i Miececale estates ai eee Halliwell Hobbes 
Adela Rivers, <icc.. <2. 0 sis pr acetoy teeta ia lets sia Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
Drv amish Mehiaishi, = iclvisieic ce lersicrs cles nihip oistetoroe aleteeeatoss David Clyde 
IMavisnGoren coeur ee ee ri Laie seit ton Joan Vivian-Reis 


Acts I, II and IIJ.—Mrs. Rivers’ House in Surrey. 
Staged by George C. Tyler. 

Adela Rivers, 45, but not ready to give up a last try for 
romance, is thinking of a Cook’s Tour in search of amorous ad- 
venture when her mind is diverted by the appearance of her 
daughter’s Scotch suitor, Hamish Meluish. Adela embarrasses 
Hamish with her attentions, but is finally put in her place by her 
children. 


SINNER 
(128 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Thompson Buchanan. Produced by 
Richard Herndon, by arrangement with W. Herbert Adams, at 
the Klaw Theatre, New York, February 7, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Bhenezer. Standish .\s\c\s-. ai sis lainiaaieipie oie is ore maeleisis! ssa s clare Daniel Kelly 
Cynthia “Péenibertdns'.5j.<- sores c ec hemisia teen tinem nice & Claiborne Foster 
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Tom IPAS Gera Beals ic aeintosavcleete Maleottece tokio ce eee Allan Dinehart 
juny dia’ Barges occ) ci. scleure ie bate eiaeteiee co baie oe a aes Hugh Huntley 
Mrs. Jobmi Pemberton, ¢Sracdaiec «srsihicisielsincioatok a eles Merle Maddern 
Voun Pemberton; Sr. "i.ce cess co sere Sees mivitleccroess Tate Richard Temple 
svelte mre awBeovOrl aia's.4/crecereteminie res (ire! Sele ote sim ere nee Vera Allen 
HEM WG LAW ROTEL oie,’ iajazs ats ale a, 0! afale\e wei vGcoiais cua <'e) aye Geoffrey Harwood 
VV RICEEA Sy ors crermecetat cla eal aeeich ore este okosramtercts Mia olahaetai delete William Stone 
OMI emgervOtie Ji.. vvncverelavd sets sec Gee ani Acie ale ey ace banal arene te Ray Walburn 


Act I.—Ebenezer’s Roadhouse, Westport, Conn. Acts II and III. 
—Home of Tom Page. 
Staged by Allan Dinehart. 

Cynthia Pemberton, sought by Tom Page while his divorce is 
pending, indulges in a pre-marital honeymoon and then, when 
Page is free, decides she is afraid of marriage. However, they 
are married, and Page becomes engrossed in money-making. 
Cynthia turns to Jimmy La Farge for comfort and the expected 
happens. Then Cynthia insists marriage is all she expected it 
would be and declares herself forever through with both men. 
She is again whipped when her husband, reverting to the old- 
fashioned ways, slaps her into a state of adoration and obedience. 


FOG 
(96 performances) 


Play in three acts by John Willard. Produced by Lorton 
Productions, Inc., at the National Theatre, New York, February 
i, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


TARA AGE Nit a JAA ACIS DIOCT EOP RI CIOCT OOOO OLED U AON OOOe Ben Hendricks 
Chalke Ron SSR De DR OL GODT OS Ee DOOR TOUR ODE OOnn Ort Robert Keith 
... Vivienne Osborne 
..- Alexander Clarke, Jr. 









Elmer Dixon. 


CE Pn es CBR ca ii UP tar Grad owe Me rar cls AAI cA Wilfred Jessup 
eh ee E ca ficiietaterel oupictehard ovale es etnio.sl shale eisvaGiekereielers Frank McHugh 
1Dhhne ISG Gear 6 UP ar SO AORAIC a can ceOneLOenpOnon Charles Dow Clark 

EL Ge ea ane ae ee etalies cea desea alaiatetcie a: aisiatiova’ ola Edward Colebrook 
es J BUSES ONS) SIA STC Err ea Eee rete PACS ACI CART TO CURIE Hugh O’Connell 


Act L—A Private Wharf. Acts II and III.—Cabin of the “Night 


M4 ” 


Staged by Arthur Hurley. 


Charlie and Eunice, among others, are lured at night to a 
deserted dock sticking out into the Great South Bay, Long 
Island. ‘There they hear a shot and a commotion aboard a 
mystery yacht, tied up alongside, and foolishly rush aboard. First 
thing they know they are drifting towards the sea with a crazy 
captain. Many things happen to awe, disturb, distress, startle 
and amaze them, but Charlie and Eunice are safe in each other’s 
arms at the finish. 
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JUDY 
(96 performances) 
Musical comedy in two acts by Mark Swan. Produced by 
John Henry Mears at the Royale Theatre, New York, February 
7, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Tom Stanton...... Oa PEO mice Bo no «....George Meeker 
BIC VVSERET DEC tie 2 ait yareleusiaisale ae 2 calerelsicts e eiste iar emie Edward Allen 
Beart yam Orban ca a: sivicivtecesolcs. ccleke a cinaiehs clstaaetsl ote eater Frank Beaston 
UNTIEEA G ate ta" ora Si X Panga alec kiaonolave’ 5 aj suebecaie-eLeyaie ie ihaceraneters | le Magda Bennett 
FRaOttS tices Siti ciere. obs eralears atalc chars Ie a ea re Mi peMe ae acs Elizabeth Mears 
hack Bet hinds €sc\ia Scie’ai~ sfesty nitieVoictoysie ofa ole a elaelsjecsietaic Charles Purcell 
A EU Chath ee OA Re OO Ob Bice en te SAccRESe HOpoon Lida Kane 
Racy Lethbridge 5 2.6: taistaclcineo cedeowieels chee ersten stone Alice Mackenzie 
LG EPA UA ON aici as Wins ese imis ect istics aioe Polegaaie niger’ Queenie Smith 

AtWar Gridley ae. tis erowwia Sate e erelete wie erecta Peer cls: sterere tate tans James Seeley 
Mathew thetbbridge = J hyaciwee trae. stad» dnvaisiaale'< icles ale John T. Dwyer 


Acts I and II.—The Rookery in Greenwich Village. 
Staged by Bobby Connolly. 

Judy, as a farce, was called “Judy Drops In.” Judy is the 
stepdaughter of a bad man who locks her out one night when she 
is late. She is picked up by a Greenwich Village bachelor, who 
is much surprised to find her a good girl, and thereafter she lives 
on and keeps house for him and his chums, chaperoned by the 
janitress. Finally she marries the best of the boys. 


THE STRAWBERRY BLONDE 
(24 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Martin Brown. Produced at the 
Bijou Theatre, New York, February 7, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Bessie Salute.......... aidi te loin laste eietaisiate sts pre ela nraels aielae ss he Helen Joy 
Peri Pia kWwOredmn., «vise fc a ec als eavatitass Stole piclel selotey eteibas Maida Reade 
Manion (inkworthiy: sc istcni als vine ccclestece tates areseiereeleceuers Frances Victory 
Peet Wepreen salen sschos.geeltls « Siselcisiomerstoane ties viateame William Pike 
PRarW ES GB eras iste are 5/55 ie bie Girne oipiere elonatncaie aiseeeeua eet ater Julie Ring 
Berbice. Salutew piace: iirc. cahaad erste aise ania 6 ote ais George Anderson 
Berra) rand stata eae srebs..« aie ia-5i% vale cline sink etanve eiwiersa ice wi eke Mary Frey 
Saninie SHetmahammer<:...''s ov. sips Gas eile me's oiacia wo Stet Bert Chapman 
AGOlE VL IeeWIOTEB Ki cerchaye sacs eras. « oletouec sip volel (wie anencustaneeaslaters Frank Howson 
Qld Mrs) Binkworthiy’,’:.. 9 (sates 00 celeste esis seen vasa Enid Gray 
eee I, II and I11.—Salute’s Flat in Wilpod Court, Astoria, New 
ork. 


Staged by George Anderson. 


Herbie Salute, being red-headed and attractive to women, is 
fearfully embarrassed when three red-headed babies are born 
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in the apartment house in which he and his wife, Bessie, are 
residents. Bessie is also embarrassed, and suspicious. Scandal 
threatens. Then it is proved that there are other red-headed 
men still at liberty. 


OFF-KEY 
(16 performances) 
Drama in three acts by Arthur Cesar. Produced by Robert 
VY. Newman at the Belmont Theatre, New York, February 8, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 








PNARID rn fay cl craretes cintinlens ai eyo: 8 ote wiw.ofe-n tial oierelere areal ooevevevele) oan Margaret Douglass 
HM Let © Pat Ve es he etaltey ots, aipra ie fo) a acta ia oie ohelol steko rs eastatevsls Katherine Reyner 
PRGA NE LUO event ols gates aos la lores leteieiesn eters atavarere sie-uraiste Cision Albert Hackett 


Kenneth Reynolds. ... McKay Morris 
Alice Reynolds.. . Florence Eldridge 
EOWA PSEC VES Oli rare wrsls! cont ata) chee pieieveharevatairiaine ehosseernys etcielciate Lucile Watson 
Charles Ames.... AG oeS Arig Id seca Kenneth Hunter 
Alice Reynolds had lived for some months with Charles Ames 
before she married the novelist, Kenneth Reynolds. Later the 
men meet, and because her husband is one of the liberal novelists, 
Alice makes a clean breast of everything. Kenneth pretends not 
to mind, but later his thoughts strike in and he is fit for any 
crime. There is a compromise at the end. 


LALLY 
(63 performances) 
Play in three acts by Henry Stillman. Produced by Carl Reed, 
in association with Norman C. Stoneham, at the Greenwich Vil- 
lage Theatre, New York, February 8, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Aer re Gaeta celal tee cco1e!eidiais a: e\e 0i0\sivieiale.s\scelaie.diaisiers Patricia Barclay 
Birunkilde Lally a cicin'6o.cis ele eisiao aon wie eeleis sie aseinie Helen Kingstead 
RBiiseee Wa Mycota a ey wears sit age'e ooa-e 0 ayadepalere tose a alsisi.00e% Erin O’Brien-Moore 
Stravinskt Lally. cic. ce. cece ciecccarcvovensecseesene Robert Collyer 
MGA Yes aaeraie aletele Biers) a aie Reale oreo /¢, nih ee 0 iujaJanale Scale) arsiade spares .-Claude Rains 
FZZVACCD seis seine wisleca ss sien esiec vcs vsise messes Benedict MacQuarrie 
Felicia de Mendoza... ... ccc cc cccercccce eset ensceesee Zola Talma 
INV cxeab chevy aatere eae tetates ahs ahsie eee: oralateletecais cele wialle, aj alexs (erate ahaa Kate McComb 
Bilizatethy Geallyeiccici c's vwiclelc vfeleieainieie a's ee eiviele a/eivlsiaus Augusta Durgeon 
ANGELIQUE 0. cco s ces otic veeesensemscanccneeens Genevieve Dolaro 


IVa wrttue bcd ais w'c\aivieharctatecela’e sve l0)e1 ois) «10/eiaie.e|s\e/sie}sib\s/o/e/e18 ai France Bendtsen 
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Cranston Thompson...... alos to lanete mintineve Roane kercte die Siete F. H. Day 
CAT CHID Ald S ELIZ SITS ope some tit afesane arn revels, a]Feeow om entnermatenel ol ¢ Gerald Hamer 
Pudith. Montifiort 2.) <x sje0i)s.a spree pisteiamtatere em areleraip eer = Anne Morrison 
GAO VANDL. o> siecaiais’e nyse clateiaraerolels Wralels ele alacbinie tiekeliereLaetowsiy Owen Meech 
Ronald. Byrds s..ccies sere ete che ole eo tere ee orotate creel Reginald Malcolm 


Acts I, II and IfI.—The Living-room, Lally’s House, Somewhere 
on the Hudson. 
Staged by John D. Williams. 

Lally is a genius, an orchestra leader and a composer. In his 
suburban home he lives with his four irresponsible children and 
an excitable mistress, Mrs. Lally having been dead some years. 
Feeling the need of a soul-lifting inspiration if he is to finish his 
latest work, Lally prevails upon Judith Montfiori to stay near 
him and fires his mistress. In three weeks the composition is 
finished and Lally is in love with Judith. She will neither marry 
nor live with him, however. She leaves him, knowing that out of 
his imagined misery and longing he will do his best work. 


GRANITE 
(70 performances) 


Play in three acts by Clemence Dane. Produced by the Ameri- 
can Laboratory Theatre, New York, February 11, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Iannis Bega sg Uer ae amc SOC AOU ETO Sood ae Frances Wilson 
Pardan: Morris. Giwwsles wie acisl een meer vel oeiere Herbert V. Gellendre 
Pee ui la eezses cca save ave ie sptaimtoes vie eieueioie eeit seo ie otepa sien tvermereimctere Blanch Tancock 
EPLOSDEL ssipratoteus iets uae: o: vist ate os Ses et at ee Loe ae George Macready 
AY Nameless Want 2 cin.c ications riece eh ime es eee ae Robert H. Gordon 
A CREED yar ts esstalein aus alae lecaistalase moaiste eevee iaielo note eee ote Roland Coombs 


Acts I, II and IIlI.—-Living-room of a Farm on Lundy’s Island, in 
the Second Decade of the Last Century. 
Staged by Richard Boleslavsky. 

Judith, who yearns for life, is doomed to live on a granite 
island in the sea, with a granite-willed husband. The husband 
being murdered, Judith acquires another, but he turns out as bad. 
Then a handsome stranger does for the second, by pushing him 
into the sea. Judith, claimed as reward, is more miserable than 
before. 
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SPELLBOUND 
(3 performances) 


Drama in three acts by Walter Elwood. Produced by Mary 
Forrest at the Klaw Theatre, New York, February 15, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


iukebqboled beth in gon Osean Bislelsletslsteieiets seceecsc tee e cece Bert West 
loa Eee cra bic evcin gy 2 eek ciose die intostcle oerte cine een James G. Morton 
LODE Wei CUES sian apor cou cicne CUOUUE oc nope Oop Esther Stockton 
IN) KAS Ra Os et peooiehn aurea cenraCeCUSt BHU S Ur MneSao Arthur Gray 
PAD OVSTN Ail OVAL ZON wiatacolinueietels anebaisieloleiaya aiale)wlayede7alatarer ale Lottie Salisbury 
RES WiGve tiie et yoneneon OUeC ses cece diy | COOOnDo Richard Bowler 
WAKA? MALIGNO ag vaiiex ool alareieeeierl er a ates kel s oF ete atsite eS ae. Adelaide Fitz Allen 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Tingue Cottage. 


Ada Tingue, reading as a young woman that certain pellets 
dropped in a drinker’s coffee would cure him of the pernicious 
craving for alcohol, seeks to anticipate the temptations of their 
manhood by feeding the pellets to her sons. As a result one is 
paralyzed below the waist, the other rendered dumb, while the 
mother goes away aS a missionary devoting herself to saving 
souls. Eighteen years later she returns, slightly demented, and is 
duly exposed. Her sons fortunately recover. 


A LADY IN LOVE 
(16 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by Dorrance Davis. Produced by A. E. 


and R. R. Riskin at the Lyceum Theatre, New York, February 
21, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 
SS ransg Ello arahavevaretls ciainie aievelotola eleva i Soom aacatans Alf Helton 














BB Ct G Viera aiavalekottiassvsreketeiers Jane Salisbury 
Sophia son ccieuess css 2 .Liane Carrera 
Sir “Barnaby: .icie sles + « ...- Rollo Lloyd 
Ga riscal lpia laced nee a aici sahalel «vaicl ¢iske agendas oferate S »'s2 3h Peggy Wood 
Sir MeLCM We siy ese 01.00: oi sta . Sydney Greenstreet 
Constantin: cts site ote + adie ...-Allyn Joslyn 
Mirae doses aires iste abet ia a yel evens saps -. Gayin Gordon 
|] i PaoY Sl 3k ae ae oe RHIC CUP RO ORE ROR LORE ....Julian’ Noa 
ats OO salar (ois che: «taich s mtereats etoile aie ola (ara = ...Lester Paul 
PGCE. GE ip ier arses ole) ajo ni ciareice cw frere.si eis ini ajnis ...Walter Jones 
AVRO UN escort crictetctivavcte aps “ole tet a eds\e: wel ot oi ciety odd calel's ....Dennie Moore 
SECTS OAR ted Ge SORT BRIG URED OO Trent Acer ee ..Natalie Moorhead 
PSB yeaioiel cals ale ale e\eseleves ale dies sicisie vis wel a ae vine wiel sie Dorothy Estabrook 
onisba ble: eicks: cre chetetohe ol sie conser alain a PURGES Mpcheladdle ofayey Ne comity Paul Lester 


Act I.—Living-room at Sir Barnaby’s and Stag’s Head Inn. Act 
II.—Garden between homes of Sir Barnaby and Sir Jeremy. Act 
IlI.—The Living-room and the Garden. Mayfair, England, 1680. 

Staged by Rollo Lloyd. 
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Clarissa has been married seven years to Sir Barnaby, whom 
she took to save her father from the debtors’ prison. Then 
Bragdon, her girlhood’s lover, returns to town. Determined to 
see Bragdon, Clarissa schemes to have Sir Barnaby invite him to 
the house. Later, when the jealous Sir Barnaby has Bragdon set 
upon, the lover pretends to be dead and Clarissa induces Sir 
Barnaby to have the body removed to her rooms to see if she 
cannot bring the poor young man back to life. Which she does. 
And also gets a divorce. 


WINDOW PANES 
(32 performances) 
Drama in three acts by Olga Printzlau. Produced by Charles 
L. Wagner at the Mansfield Theatre, New York, February 21, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


AEEGISE SE 1A RAEI NG fave Creed oie clabore Stature sie cealaers slemnidiats cletein mate Charles Dalton 

AY cite iwvarraiol 70le) ee kage ara lens abaieile Teleco ainisiaielencinta’ ak ekeniate nena tas Eileen Huban 
IVETSHS face ie. el'ee.avase ae Sioa ie thei eco ieistere meals aren sere he Cathryn Randolph 
PISS Mess etoiarctone eo micionese Nassau ie toetetete eins e lati ee ie omen Craig Williams 
ASOMTSICOEE a stars phones cisceialuvel ercvettaiaters claicletsre siairisnsteleescctermeie John Brewster 
TRACER OU DOT OOS SOON OS OATH DOSS SOOO aC aUe Frederick Knight 
LINZ TOS akcoS SecA: TIO tae He Sie fee co Pen Sy pera Olive Behrens 
INCOME tersyet Malad wisiels, exe wtota leiw aie aieieiaiee ateiowie wielerat Theresa Kilburn 
S/H Va ks oes hie SERIO CCC CMTC Seta Oe CORO Ua Os Brandon Peters 
RE eal reek chet stove! slaversusvave Gants ceoer alors. ate: crela’s aie where toeccleistere eats Ruth Findlay 
AN ATA CLO Gc haitar s sateltoue coratoh ve riugde aicie teres eels co avs eter ovetsts Ie eee Henry Herbert 
LDN EN GSR OSE OE MEE COCO OP ET rr ooiae ees Catherine Haydon 
CBOLAN MA eoPe a0 oo sia les we. clara aoe eat als aera a eel apn Rete Millie Aston 
SN AY OLE COL lei tears waive: cisivlolasaishe'e =: aimlorsheiwhe eels siecai as, iedencierets Roy Cochran 
LOG. os ce eee ee eens Baa on OM Gals Doce id ae Snes Charles Allais 
SOMia eee ce eet weet eee e erence ee nesessten Grace Lynn 
SAlex1ek setae <cbscin ser cpsto tere sisson x Iie sy olase Meistakace eect ers Benjamin Osipow 
SLOPE ASI aicie arene, ols evalele late o a;aiso ane bxotole isin avons a. bapa tanteisiel Stephen Zebrock 
as II and IIIl.—Artem Tiapkin’s Hut in a Hamlet Near the 

ack Se 


a. 
Staged by Henry Herbert. 


A local soothsayer of a Russian village has foretold the second 
coming of Christ. The peasants, led by Artem Tiapkin, go to the 
village chapel to wait. Marya, wife of Artem, remains at her 
cottage with her dumb son, hoping the Master may pass her 
door and hear her prayers. A Wanderer begs a glass of water. 
Hearing the legend, he bids Marya be of good faith. The Savior 
will come to those whose hearts and minds are open for his re- 
ception. Let her see that the window panes of her soul are 
cleared of the gathered dust of ignorance and the light will shine 
in. In demonstration he clears the dust from the windows of the 
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hut and the sunlight chases away the shadows. In a talk with 
the boy the Wanderer clears the misunderstanding from his mind 
and the child is mute no longer. The returning villagers marvel 
at the miracle, but Artem, the doubter, follows after the Wan- 
derer and slays him as a political refugee on whose head a price 
has been set. Crazed by remorse, Artem hangs himself in atone- 
ment. 


SET A THIEF— 
(80 performances) 


Mystery melodrama in three acts by Edward E. Paramore. 
Produced at the Empire Theatre, New York, February 21, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 





MNS RE TICE Lata croiwiatciessicieienerele ate’ sctereieva.clercievcumrale accieineigiatie Gladys Feldman 
LEER Ce igeiaadia= 5 Sa Sane Oe See eae Oe eae tho eae Earl House 
Wralter Marston Sieuictclec.cte 3 adidas sictssine.s whi in tie, salons Calvin Thomas 
MSD Gina eta leis ciaie el eceiel cicinseteese.vihe mi siesiw’slorer, are Margaret Wycherly 
Anne Dowling Natacha Rambova 
Pom, Bennett <sis.¢<\cipi0 James Spottswood 
ELA TICE anid Some OO OLS AD In AT Boe te Oe OREO AT orc Nellie Fillmore 
We ecopasie har. Wel ville. lee» ass pio) «cherete a aobotese ince Richard Coolidge 
BRUISE RAY. citi crera cisreren cists ere aiaeie nets i atiesis stepeeeiee Martha Madison 
SD etapiin rate’ eae a soy ok «peat conta) e eheta place de bee hials Orie epeieieige a Carlton Rivers 
PAC lew ba atti COLI 1c soar ote alla tate lercis & a0 sta) 0) ator ciate die lo are acd ese Brandon Evans 
Minas mectome OO wider aie aiscesaervere.¢ snare i ieunie ale aie) a6 raeciece. bie Frederic Burt 

CLE Tie saan AR Aer Rene MECC OOP OE ae am se Artie Kaufman 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Library of Walter Marston’s Home 
in New York City. 
Staged by Alexander Leftwich. 


Walter Marston, banker, needs a couple of millions and con- 
spires to rob himself. He might have fooled the detectives and 
the lawyers, but he could not fool his old Auntie Dowling, who is 
a sort of watchful Mrs. Grumpy. He is duly exposed at 11 P.M. 


POLLY OF HOLLYWOOD 
(24 performances) 


Musical comedy in two acts by Will Morrissey. Produced by 


_ Harry L. Cort at the George M. Cohan Theatre, New York, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


MBO ike cai arate uieiesrdi area ie//slaare labels 6 Bias veceieielal Waters Baers sible nleutte Midgie Miller 
Roderick DI telateer cielotustercalais:elicvois, #iccarsy) #ielw erstalelevaiare alates William Friend 
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.. Edward Gargan 











Gambler scikss ie diacelacw osuee ote ain io'e bleatpiieis e9)=)aints 
(SCF choo a Os BESO RE RIO enn ce eMNeaNALS ....Jerome Daly 
Pablo Hrs acc slt s isisieie elersislotel oipreste mlctaieiateinte ‘ots eee ...-Hugh Kidder 
We et clad ce cya: vie ote: = e¥aseuece ote )ny.o) sie ehel lee iere?mtalw sistas aoe Bertee Beaumont 
ior il BSS ap AIS en horn Ce a io hua esic ... Dave Ferguson 
GENIC Eis iha cd co Sa eteteletncatn wae otiean\ sew ege ete tute oak tiated feserste Franker Woods 
NETS ei < 5: cect the care o. cetera: event o7ehalsvarpolelis ss thezor shoe fale hetaxeantate Earle S. Dewey 
Divi bo vis Bet Se is ialidhw’ dace Rote cieieee olees Semel eter. John_ Agee 
aXe ere eee Ce Te De HMC DOA oo Marguerite Zender 
Agsistant Director sinis osc se sis sins o O10 ccs wale ele mie epete es evista’ Willard Hail 
Garten an Miao Ok isi ae abate relate eh eal SS ee Cielo ne) alee iomeretieaerets Matty Fain 
Property: Mars /6 0:6) ie opspeioinie svniy tele ora, olwveis nie/ee mieipieieie wis sole R. Luketas 
(Ce Seater i NRO RE iam cnc bcos bis cre Cain Robert G. Pitkin 
ied homes benches he AALS Ce A TOG, ARMY ROR ED MCE ye TOC O nee Alice Wood 
BF PS Ie See eR OE Seto HOt oA LUO onone Lillian Jordan 
Pe Stents eye nc swrse s! cieveoel ake a ok ac shens elon wie de ayancheiucaniener s-arelior Barney Ward 
Wider SEIN: «tolcteiersialeluveiavs/ausch sins Memlseleierecelutarars . Hugh Herbert 
Piymiie (Cohen eiere<i vn sis/ hie eeioeers sie ie ..-Jacob Prank 
TY PISErwia.ateiei evel «:duuioce/a oissehe olelateitrelnia’o\sis/' = alale] iar rieletelm misi's\s Anna Mycue 
Deenora and Berinoff ........+2.00- Ono MACOS A di Riwiacareetacehe Dancers 


Staged by William Morrissey. 


The one about the little country girl who met a great director 
and went into the movies—but not very far in. 


WHAT ANN BROUGHT HOME 
(96 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Larry E. Johnson. Produced by 
Earl Carroll at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, February 21, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Same eutHebas eicisiaatsiets «ical eater e eraieie ee aiener Cista ny enetoen tas Erman Seavy 
Piatire MB Cate bing oo 1<7os sie eseieueis che 3 5-2 oie Sete eie te Marion Stephenson 
Aibinictin anes tssetademnce s seiavare acsiniavevarars. olelecaiole ie eters laveruiaeconmmerciads Peggy Shannon 
Bert. Hardcastle. s<k scores pie wis, «-dieis Mnionerasete ete epaloree Cecil W. Secrest 
UII CIEE etittyiicre ites oncusre Stare costes es cid ior aay ols ican ersten Edward Poland 
PS aie one) os Nites FIRE RIDICIC Guicaeat SORC EY PEROT AAT 5 OES AHO SSI Mayo Methot 
Dudley) Purdy. «or ciel tials + cine ines e ne sea ceninss William Hanley 
ING pee vate: haciite too ROM SSE TO AO Res Aaa ath Lenore Sorsby 
cise Bes Miner VILOII A arse os ate o, net -wtide te ure wage Stare wie ols exmastaretale George Earle 


Acts I, IL and III.—Front Room in Sam Bennet’s Home, Bennet’s 
Mills, Ind. : 
Staged by Earl Carroll. 

Ann, having married Dudley one day when she was in town 
shopping, brings him home and suffers great chagrin when her 
smart relatives accept him as a day-dreaming dumbbell without 
brains or ideas. But Dudley fools them by turning the greatest 
realty deal in the town’s history and Ann proudly takes him 
away on a second honeymoon. 
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CRIME 
(133 performances) 
Melodrama of New York’s underworld in four acts by Samuel 
Shipman and John B. Hymer. Produced by A. H. Woods at 
the Eltinge Theatre, New York, February 22, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


AaaAMADEUe LE OLTEMs 6. ce eicieicis dials cee cn cen cee SRE ROC Sylvia Sidney 
FROHIMIY BLOW ic oh bocce ce ek btiee SSA Douglass Montgomery 
AWNAOERL AVON css cn curate aia raleisdicia sraccichace erersteve ciate meteto ders ohoteone Mary Smith 
MESTIM a oreaerare emniacetrs Sais Se eee R ET aot eco ae wae eects Charles P. Mather 
OSCE miotorraraiats orcrclererce! Siesta reer le elale care a ae Clifton Self 
ROCK GUA OSE Nae cin rare siie;o os ocepale loves tats nkolcias role eretesia sau ae Chester Morris 
Patrisicis cnsieee es Sis een Seed Ree aee eee Ce eae neue oats Earle Mayne 
Morobhy ee alimer jc ea bs ons be chee ue oats DER Rs Ua Rent Kay Johnson 
WTARI OMMUCY caccs cicaccs sae saneeeseeteese feeaceeseus Gustav Yorke 
MiatiOrten Grey ack: wk uke cea be eae ee as Katherine Francis 
SUSU SC Sy 187 (GS Sepa RR eerne Ve INe Resear ee ep rnl sa nice Josephine Deffry 
Wall teatave ave AUITIOEY a cists oieisse'ele/ eles lelateslete ee ietetere eet Walter D. Greene 
MUpene MemmOore. | Sloe ecards od gaeecce dete ce eens James Rennie 
SWIGTERTCIM Us asS AeA Gs eeaimacane accion icici iackan Claude Cooper 
OES AU arr vtate <eae Sanleve on chee aie nie Sn Tee oe Deine Ce eae ae Marvin Oreck 
GIR La Bh Aide cedlorsarod arc dari eiica aru sete, 1c 6 Jack LaRue 
i DY sa¢ 2s pepe cree aca aie a eae Soe Ol ea hy See see sas Michael Markham 
p03) 505 PPI PEIRCE a eure Berane a diet dieiva cede Walter Power 
MSIE ee tars ata cates fofntol Toile cia fellate ts W lole tetotele tie telele tote ote bie Philip M, Sheridan 
LORECIIGE gate senses ctctclcis) sc laratateralstatsieiate: cEatersts eraterstetshcte Barbara Barondess 
JniGreh Rae yh ea fea i ee ICSI SL ATICH PCIE eran Beas Clifton Self 
Pedestrian’ NOAL. ores ete ees ein eae rae a eee eiereiogiets Spurr K. Gould 
Pedestrian ING, (Zi aaiscps cisieis viche visieaivis's ci ctalakeveleaie'o sacclne Cleve Delland 
CATIA ere eV sraretoraiete aida ume atereeleta's: crohaigle'sie.s Steere et ltete Irving H. Rapper 
PST NIS EEO ale ot re taie al cgi ooo ale east elia oO ieins Ore a taaiefeieleuel elelersiira Neill Bridges 
Winttee VO: Sar. hed fs, et tnisbiel ora Sete aate acta ta clots > A late: Eddie Kelly 
WMS ry ING cio ooo ors iotetare aks alaipynlel mere. ateis¥acer ss aineibd incase < sie bees Jess Romer 
aI CUTE oe ot chaye tater eiatete tere e ate aeiaTere wis Stat aevels atatal ore atels Marie Cole 
Old: Gentleman ojretd < ce cseisiwinte + hi agcibiv- ple stasis b's dv oie Jack Thomson 
eae ae OVD iene cca acon ie let qinta ler nore o\elnisiava’ei eo eiia.aiai oo William Boulias 
AVE aval: atencvadehsiase evebwlcbarclevarehe el 7 ee 5h ge a es SM a (8 Carol Baldwin 
(CRT Gat Feabal ne SOP Om aA eis SOG A apy PST See eae John O’Meara 
VOTE ETCEIC Yiicee ote sralcia cs nag are etorelerakin e's a arcvee oieis Charles P. Mather 
Enspeetor MeGyinmessss <<: is is.cie leis ote isjeie ernie wins ele osc E. F. Bostwick 
ANG NEB AACR COS Sb DIB NOOT OO NBO MCC On COREE irae John Ward 
Sfenostapiehsic i tan vistsics ca «Se wiswieieis disc msilalows De Lancey Cleveland 
WiOICE ONE RACIO( ec toicleid oye sie B a ged iesa « Sa Sages ee R. H. Irving 


Staged by A. H. Van Buren. 

Act I.—i—A Secluded Spot in Central Park. 2—The Living-room 
of Frank Smiley’s Apartment on Riverside Drive. Act I].—1—The 
Living-room at Eugene Fenmore’s. Act III.—1—Exterior of Gold- 
berg’s Jewelry Shop on Broadway. 2—Eugene Fenmore’s. Act 
I1V.—1—The “Hellsden Club.”” 2—Office of Inspector of Police. 


% Tommy and Annabelle are held up in the park and Tommy is 
-_ robbed of his $130 wedding money. Tommy decides to be even 
and holds up the hold-ups. The hold-ups, members of the fa- 
mous Gene Fenmore gang, overcome Tommy and Annabelle and 
force them to join the gang. Fenmore plans a big jewelry store 
__ robbery, using Tommy and Annabelle as decoys. The kids are 
| arrested, a gang girl squeals on Fenmore and all three are headed 
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for the chair when Fenmore confesses to save Tommy and Anna- 
belle. 


RIGHT YOU ARE IF YOU THINK YOU ARE 
(48 performances) 
Parable in three acts by Luigi Pirandello. Produced by the 
Theatre Guild, Inc., at the Guild Theatre, New York, March 2, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 











Mamiber to atdists <<. ora.vc vio vie 41s 010/60 's'n:p ale loietsicie e cieis Reginald Mason 
SiaHO LA VRTOLA gnc c:clsje elu ciere si8Vok iolecscslbejeisisie ie Scalers ae wiaee Beryl Mercer 
PO a ccwcisestS inte’. < .Edward G. Robinson 
SI STORA aOUZ arto veins ele wiptinesciote)aceleisrere «eae bilehs) asia ralots Armina_ Marshall 
Commendatore Aggazi .-.Morris Carnovsky 
gArraca Fraveabee staican te cts taxes) Size fovai SiS as Swi ie ea mede ave totareters Laura Hope Crews 
DEM foi ste % iasute’ 9 Sia) ters vemsinicierencrsve ainiererale-s ickwimeparaieraus weeeee Phyllis Connard 
Sire bliveistsaiale a’ scalsis oth als clei sete o:cinivip’s picieisis na wiavetatels ...,Henry Travers 
SignoLaioiwelvc. secs supers Crekn lperetese Sensis aeaareters Elisabeth Risdon 
PBC SP LEECCE sicinis ore oraiate tarcieia(elevsieiale eaidioletaters.ciastncae eoees J. W. Austin 
WentErte errors  oaiers opie csis a lsiwiase since levels wiays lo ees eelesocelerating Philip Loeb 
Signorta i Cusine ic «0.6 sisialeis nines slope tetateinierey stele iereleintote ee Helen Westley 
SND TROT ae NIGINIictate > vo b7 0p, big las) pins sibsallereiatalerolele wiels ia a waren Dorothy Fletcher 
BD eaiEs tht Letom sactae tase ors eto: etoile aco-civd|o:nia ate iavetelolabsio se aietetenets Maurice McRae 
PAG enplemany, ince cae uiets aaigina e ainlereiae: gia le.ove mralene here eee ee Philip Leigh 


Acts I, II and III.—Parlor in Commendatore Aggazi’s House in 
a Small Italian Town. 
Staged by Philip Moeller. 

The Ponzas have recently moved to an Italian village, bring- 
ing Mrs. Ponza’s mother with them. They occupy separate 
apartments, and the two women never see each other save at a 
distance. Gossip forces an explanation. Ponza insists his 
mother-in-law, Signora Frola, is a little crazy. She thinks, he 
says, that her daughter is still his wife, though her daughter has 
been dead for four years. Signora Frola, being questioned, in- 
sists that it is her son-in-law who is a. little crazy. He thinks 
his first wife died and that he married again, when as a matter 
of fact he has never been married but once. Then the young 
Mrs. Ponza is called and calmly insists that she is both the first 
and second wife of Ponza. Tragic circumstances that, they in- 
sist, need not be explained compel the three of them to live as 
they do. 
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PUPPETS OF PASSION 
(12 performances) 


Play in three acts by Rosso di San Secondo, adapted by Ernst 
Boyd and Eduardo Ciannelli. Produced at the Masque Theatre, 
New York, February 24, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 








The Gentleman in Grey..... Oren CE. sesevecssosseeettank Morean 
Attendant... ..... SEED E CORRE COLES ADOP Wiakataretereterele .- Erskine Sanford 
Messenger Boy: .....cc0vcsececess Roope Meer eners +seee Joseph Bascetta 
The Gentleman in Mourning..........cceceees ..+-..Manart Kippen 
Minsky WVOnkiaeIMaAN «caiceca nc cisd a oeroms oleae ese.seChauncey Causland 
Second Workingman ........... Joesetcvsscceccess» George Sinclair 
The Lady in the Blue Fox Fur............-. nies Caan, Rose Hobart 
Ther Opera Singer... ccs ccveccce aisha (avers Siaiei@isio emanate eere Gilda Leary 
RCA Wty esa = afore a Wi aval 6aieve’eroners ietetaiate a0 aierarchelaietaGrsteietare Elaine Davies 
A Gentleman ........... sisiete ln Teeter ebisieiereceusie wre See Edward Fetbroth 
Telecraph Boys... sccescs wlsia eas GaSe MER CSE Res Chester Erskin 
CAGE HA OA ai ae vavovate) toy odes coeiovanatstatoreokazs Pater oiglalciayetovslarenateraterare Edith Leitner 
A Bridegroom. Biss a sev atarster pia aioe Paul E. Martin 
EPUGSE SOARES warcie cio! alates cde any ave raimteretatele areisie aalleicraiesietoie al ever Caddie Carr 
Mai diai.cicttertciate .-Mrs. Charles Willard 
Second Dancer.. Briere Dibiv olla & [oiete ie eiwie mioeie etree Anne Tarshis 
Maitre D’Hotel.......... avekglesste/axalateletelacetebatprevete Eduardo Ciannelli 

Antonio Salerno 
Wraitersis cesses. SPaNG, Sate iaVaite Ie ee MONO Sc Sie meraaiarals Giorgio Romano 

Ernesto Valente 
A Man About Town.......... Sina aalgr soa ianete a aiaereiste store: Santos Ortega 
A Solo Dancer....... Sei itl SOARS AA Ri AEA See ceeeee sduvelyn Sabin 
The Unexpected Guest..... nioteleceie meine mains ere Craig Ward 


Staged by David Burton. 


A Gentleman in Grey, a Gentleman in Mourning and a Lady 
in Blue Fox Furs meet in a telegraph office. Each has suffered 
a love tragedy and each is a little mad. They seek to console 
each other, but the love madness will not release them. The 
Gentleman in Grey kills himself. The Lady of the Furs returns 
to the lover who beats her. The Gentleman in Mourning is left 
to wonder what this sorry scheme of things is all about. 


BABBLING BROOKES 
(3 performances) 


Progressive comedy by E. D. Thomas. Produced by Russell 
Fanning, Inc., at the Edyth Totten Theatre, New York, Febru- 
ary 25, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


IROCB AS EVADE ABOU CAP OE ORME OR RIOCE eveeeeeeee-Clara Thropp 
Wale Bibi va veieiscie sjeceiere nares io eteuisates acca ssenaeorse weville 


AUN 
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SW GVAda EAMa lore, clea telat auateralovers Eide ce sree peti Penie oats  V10L2- Munroe 
‘BeBe Brooke, Attorneys wien os c.cit ele.sioe waite emirate siete Helen Weston 
Bobby Arnold....-s.s-cseccscseee a nroiaini« eietbtaletslatelals Parker Fennelly 
1847 
Michael Brooke.........-. aralsiaierateqe aynaeoetoteks ele ee TReetes Charles Gibney 
Zeke ‘Tuttle. .....-0< diste alate thw Keak 's tole) Wikleinve oes MRO ea Charles Bunnell 
PERATIOS AMO) Cie,s is)ctone sieeve =uslelh asauars lauentes iss =7ebocere aero ete nara B. M. Conning 
Chief of the Shinnecocks..........+-+-- eA teste William Frederic 
Belle: Brooke sic icieveivis eve'sce/eiale'eslearstoralercta ete SEO OS ----.-kdyth Totten 
1867 
Michael Brooke, Junior...........0.0. a alata este enlopeinia B. M. Conning 
Nhe Bide ists cote wisn, « averaay slaccia eialel aia ietniet ieivraraie ellomiaieieee Phyllis Frederick 
LOE TUEBEts ces a cie, si cierereseiaie Rey ey aibieneicté ny otek .... Charles Bunnell 
Mrs. Ada Horton......... xeieusisiieksveteisianeleis Nik SS oe oer Edna May 
Wirnaiieas opens ao .a:canie be wpdisieia's dcisielbeiesias w cine os pl SOUCCRNNNCIITETS 
1890 
Miketta Brooke .....cesecccscccccces a tersneve same a leaner Laning 
Belle Brooke .....---.2.-. sieeiriaipe win Siete e's aie Sin, alaielere o/s eh ENCE ek OLEOLE 
1923 
Belles e Ook weasels ais 'aiale'sin:alejaiers oisialnieloye aoetalel vee -.»-.-Edyth Totten 
Granny Una....... Oat Bear reuichare ere ae tess weaseens d rancesinettian 
Bab...0. 2: eorata ta: nisireie sce ietete nih lcm epaitcorniala miats aie ioe sseeeees- Viola Munro 
1927 
Aunt Babb yisicsmiciacinttsise Dae eaiebeerineae ce apeemeeee Clara Thropp 
B. B., Now Mrs. Arnold..... SACS nee ae ae. Helen Weston 
Waclew hihi ei des wom ee unin Seer istalo(sisiePialateceamteners George Neville 
Album 
Michael Brooke......... DUUCURAUEOO SOOO mone .»... Charles Gibney 
Michael Brooke, PUniOr<.\< c/ea-0.eic,o:,6. 0:6 wroleivis 0:a,4/0/cmns ore B. M. Conning 
INMICEHLAL HAE OOKE: Scie s cjelaieisieinlersis elese a ao fh, Syetgnecarelatayeteis nian Eleanor Laning 
Chief of the Shinnecock’s......<.c0cccccsesans eiohasaiels William Frederic 
SEMCUBTO OKC: cares eanoletorin ciateisiala/ciatere's siolecgrereia Janse ..-Edyth Totten 


Staged by Edyth Totten. 


The early Brookes helped to build up a section of Long Island 
and got to running with the Shinnecock Indians. One seduced a 
princess. She cursed his family and prayed that all the Brookes’ 
children be girls. And they were. Which made it difficult to 
settle up the estate of old Somebody Brooke, who died in 1927. 
Belle Brooke, lady attorney, turned the trick, however. 


MONEY FROM HOME 
(32 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Frank Craven. Produced by A. L. 
Erlanger at the Fulton Theatre, New York, February 28, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Jennie Patrick.......... Brecon iets Meco ase Ey “OSes Shirley Warde 
Nannie; Bauer ie icies ease sect e ies week Camilla Dalberg 
Hermann Bauer so fs 2hes eee Ouse eee eee petene John Ravold 


Newton Chester .......ccessesceccccceceeceseess Frederick Graham 











ee ot 
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WNirs i GHESEOH clr ioe vaste sins aiaacnl'av cual reine tans ..... Adora Andrews 
Drwlemes Durham... tenes ssaete) Ae een .Frank Craven 
pilakey™ Gets, eo 5. oo wk eo ---John Diggs 
George Peters uric. . saad setocpee dL ‘es .--Leo Donnelly 
Bel PE Ovi ge sisince'ss Sxitaraeee ee tate ete ..- Beacher Zebbs 

Acts I and III.—Home of Jennie Patrick, Falls Creek, Pa. Act 
II.—Chancellor Arms Hotel, New York. 

Staged by Frank Craven. 







seer eoaes 


Jennie Patrick, waitress, inherits $5,000 in Pennsylvania and 
is willing to spend it all on one good time in New York. There 
she meets Doc Durham, a smart medic who has given up practice 
for confidence work. The Doc is after Jennie’s money, which 
he assumes to be limitless, and marries her to get it. When he 
discovers she was telling the truth he is ready to run. An ex- 
plosion in a factory holds him over, reinspires him with a love of 
his profession and causes him to know that he really loves Jen. 


WE ALL DO 
(8 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by Knud Wiberg and Marcel Strauss. 


Produced by George MacFarlane at the Bijou Theatre, New 
York, February 28, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Winnifred Chester........... elsie fosteweiecazsaavaicateacsvararaie Virginia Williams 
Wihacles Chester nds \iiacstvoreiewis slar ccceaneiersicien. Aas Hl Carleton Hildreth 
ESAS OME SERT siehs tyiets ene aN eraieraie’ a ciare(en ieee Oe akesocs Anne Shoemaker 
MG Olney RAG MEStE Tita vine aie aio sale sivas aoialabo wn sc erate Charles Richman 
mevercnd, Om Chester) sesen sig. ta oe oe cake seco oickes Orlando Daly 
Comibess (ATO imt ise se ciatcieinta cis cvareatere woes Gecko ects Kathryn Givney 
Counted ntonta Alpine ol seis esciasctshoiniy ele. o% aaiele/cisiesvesc Herbert Clark 
BAUS te @OMOVEL) de rctate. cletata cies ore Cate Ae soe te alaetoske: clare H. Reeves-Smith 
\USFMUBERTOTEIR Bie SOTA ae Air le AISI ED ral i ee a Raymond O’Brien 


Acts I, II and JII.—Early Evening in the Living-room of the 
Chester Home, New York City. 
Staged by Marcel Strauss. 

Pauline Chester knows that her lawyer husband, Geoffrey, is 
living with the Countess D’Albini, but so long as it keeps him 
away from home she does not much care. When her daughter 
Winnifred wants to marry the Countess’s son, Antonio, however, 
there is trouble. Geoffrey and the Countess both object. Pauline 
sees no reason why the young people should not be happy, and 
threatens to uncover the whole scandal if they are interfered 
with. Then she runs away with an old flame of her own. 
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LOUD SPEAKER a 
(42 performances) 


Farce in three acts by John Howard Lawson. Produced by 
the New Playwrights Theatre at the 52nd Street Theatre, New 
York, March 7, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Harry U. roars STEED othee wiaNee Wot eiat le setecn te apenbenscaie gh ahetaite Seth Kendall 
PELE SOT sae arncieies-c ntatale cickemiacete BA Ae SATO eae Porter Hall 
pane Collins. Raraiaiein ee eiviatetancee ee a cialis etelocentcarnscerets Margaret Douglass 

Pesce, ds oye le eicte We pato oie te ainlete ol Aahivisieiosiee alate cameo ie LSODEL, Stank 
ge WoOllaSisinciac vie ecsisterercieials Scare aiedoigialere, viereieteisle Agnes Lumbard 
Josephus... 222s. cevcccccccrvemesscveresseenercrs Leonard Sillman 
Johnnie Dunne..... wana’ snaiesarel oie: ote tavensealwtate ions yeanneacera ata Romney Brent 
Ploradora- ban Higall aieigis cae’ see aie cote eaters eeeeee Hilda Manners 
A Strancer with a Beards’. .'c.e0 wictiin cease: aiaserniauveya Benjamin Osipow 
Do coth ye Dade eiarc.cicniela'cieiare.c ae aloiate/e sisretslaieicin ocmisie Sie als ioik Reba Garden 
SA HATIE NAAT E ICY: oars ove en 0 a) 0 0'alclo/aupiere tare rigiaie’ steve airsevsiate ieee Maurice Fein 
dst Reporter. <5.00.6 0's, sis oe ails Refine xatend ofa ies axoesrere Benjamin Kamsler 
BHO rREPOLLEM sci iargcislonle wietsiaincele aete erste olenmese aierarere Bernard L. Gottlieb 
BPMs REPOLCEK ie she le(orccejode, cholerae a: 01s aicisiaie ia wracele eamlatetsceleyatens Miriam Gumble 
Ist) Photographer: <.<iolete sictererateleis sss li) aisieisi=\cieie si etaileveleiei Russell Wright 
20d» PhotGsrap Wer icra clare vi cie < ive wid seine levee ale svalalae'e wiser Boyd Clarke 


Staged by Harry Wagstaff Gribble. 


A fantastic and futuristic farce detailing ironically the cam- 
paign of a man who runs for the governorship of New York. 
He is the usual political weathercock until he gets full of syn- 
thetic gin and tells the voters to go to hell by radio. This guar- 
antees his election. 


INHERITORS 
(17 performances) 


Play in three acts by Susan Glaspell. Revived by the Civic 
Repertory Theatre at the Civic Repertory Theatre, New York, 
March 15, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Sinithincsgudamiominn piacein: alos wialeinaioie bee Sdisicisieeaajasae.s COLON) Pascal 
Grandmother ......... Hasdonses aleseie eters (are otstarete lens terele > Leona Roberts 
Silas Morton........ dia inlet d alee oars lala Westar ee Blivis oareos Robert F. Ross 
Belix: Pejevar yy ctat ate o's cisia\sinixia'< wipiateserateieeecacoitipiacersiarae eid Egon Brecher 
POLS Sissseieais Weer ag etes wise oa DAE oa Ey eee Alan Birmingham 
senator. qLewis.s.ca/scls oes ee ree «...-J- Edward Bromberg 
TLOFACE isa aioe e stale odes meee ees Oe eRe aieic oie ae John Eldridge 
DOs: Seka 6 pele istete o otesavecoiPigrs ate Gee att ESS Se Yere Gl SueXeesa a Ruth Wilton 
ENSSIC. 7. cc a'qelawe nab vline poiniote bo eRe ee oe Hubbard 
Madeline Fejevary Morton’. .c.s. nee ee ie osephine Hutchinson 
Aunt  Esabel icc sccsiaiecawre: pcala.aies ie aw tarecarcute Risichevee aie se Le Gallienne 
Barry); echoes anise letein a htekals me aletctamaimebbmetine sites Harold Moulton 
Professor Holden . Bam ieearsiy cist air cistelsinisioumte Rabteteviele(oisyein Sayre Crawley 
Pree MOTE ON /exsieicie te uisieie alarete wieisus STN Petals tospiatele tevsesieee RODert F. Ross 


Emil Johnson . 2. be. scjee.ccines cu vice cinsine sie suiviee rssinciee Wesley John 
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Acts I and III.—Sitting-room of the Mortons’ Farmhouse in the 
Middle West. Act II.—A Corridor in the Library of Morton College. 
Staged by Eva Le Gallienne. 


Silas Morton, in 1879, gave his best land to a mid-west college 
that thought might be made free in America. In 1920 certain 
of the Morton College disciples are jailed as slackers and there 
is no freedom. Madeline Morton, however, carries on. Her 
mother died for the Swedes, her brother for the F rench, her 
sweetheart goes to jail as a conscientious objector in 1917 and 
she smashes a policeman with a tennis racket in defense of some 
Hindu Reds. 


THE HEAVEN TAPPERS 
(9 performances) 


Play in three acts by George Scarborough and Annette West- 
bay. Produced by Lee Shubert in association with Edwin Carewe 
at the Forrest Theatre, New York, March 8, 1927. 


, 


x. 


Cast of characters— 












David Calvin, alias “The Parson”............... ».-Charles Waldron 
Bade acetChanrae sie 05d sae ONG lab oe Fen heae cae .»-Thomas Chalmers 
RENEE andyicets tc erenve nee sleeve scibinis ae Susie eid ate cli Reginald Barlow 
PYM ate closer mre tercsviein! sierelararcia’ ame sleeve Siatsteteraloe tie ebaoiees Thomas Gunn 
Sia atthe CAN CIS ia racie ersiscata avis custeis Nn sinie vind Sisiakoei oslo John M. Kline 
RAG SORE ae si sieve ste s ciardateclaie Some eal ooike dele aclg eet Frank Marlowe 
MOP Chea Neate es Molen ees ae Crean Fie ae DN ee ace Joseph Allen 
Red Belwyn...... . Margaret Lawrence 


..Louis Bennison 
....John Benson 
..Harry Clarens 
.. Florence Gerald 


Devil Ace Gilson. . 
Cap Mayhorn..... 
Dock Tolliver..... 


Mrs. Gilson.......... 

INF etCha itera cia sciercs ais sleseleis APSE SAA CAI Lule Warrenton 
ORB eed ree ioe eetataes\aieisyarets aieisicieiove i9,3,0'4°s diese ¢ictetnioreieie Frank Williams 
Teh MICOEHC MATIN osraas sare ioral aya.aiaiere aid etale gi otere tivatenc.sy* Uncle besthersl’s Charles Abbe 


Act I.—Cell-room in a Federal Penitentiary and in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains Six Months Later. Acts II and I1I.—Home of Devil 
Ace Gilson. 


Staged by Edwin Carewe. 

“Parson” Calvin, out of jail, calls his gang together in the 
south where the moonshiners are reported rolling in wealth. 
Disguising himself and two others as traveling prophets, he 
preaches religion to the mountaineers and sets his woman, ‘‘Red”’ 
‘Belwyn, on Devil Ace Gilson, leader of the moonshiners. Devil 
Ace has a way of poisoning those who interfere with his busi- 
ness, but he falls for “Red” and through her really does get reli- 
gion. She is herself converted by the faith she has inspired, 
which puts the “Parson” out of business and makes nearly every- 


body good. 
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EARTH 
(24 performances) 
An expressionistic play in seven scenes by Em Jo Basshe, 
Produced by the New Playwrights at the 52nd Street Theatre, 
New York, March 9, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Deboraheiset.. Ok .chstc% ios Seek ae Sy RASA Sereno) eee Inez Clough 
Becton Mligalt cioie sia ie wid su creisiate laisierel ere wc le areolar ‘Daniel L. Haynes 
WANISITOR: soe elas moose Riatoie eo taace he lelee -giate te valleralaletwrpcatereiclets Diniersnate Hayes Pryor 
SEH ONG evocs ola.e save 8 els aver ole eielere ait wlalererersuavarsierereeeteheraye William Townsend 
AViaitya terra sciereletels®® ase o aravere titel eretslais, cioteiwratnvelaca tare claretersie wiarere arie Young 
SS Backae) eoceord SS eusia ance Ris te SEI HE EE eI oe cei ies asain a Ts Ruth Carr 
Day tesa Catsa Or osersleke ais wel arr cloaca ore boleta tele lereiele micieiets sisters Dannie Morgan 
INGONLE crosreie'ciat bchee ate els eiteiuls che: cate etl sparen sine eas ey Elsie Winslow 
SWZAN Mas a stale, Wi araie slniere erere deel cce'eretecere tera lefe ele eceliers ares Geraldine Evans 
Bar iiWastier ic sale aie stees cteke SEE on STONE Te MOTTO Hemsley Winfield 
WEOSESIAD F 0 SYSu ia cioteiche Goue Ee Me ee Le ee oa oh ta berate H. Webster Elkins 
AI ANC een aa FOROS RST ER Soe Rea MI IOLA ICH es CRI I ge Jerome N. Addison 
[BON IAS OS SO ADORE AGATE DING ROIS Foca cn McKinley Reeves 
Slate: enya gO a SED Oe Ur no rca Or Harold Des Verney 


In and Around a Clearing in the Early Eighties. 
Staged by Russell Wright and Hemsley Winfield. 

Deborah, colored, mother of six children, all dead, protests to 
the Lord and begs the return of Walter, her best beloved. At a 
religious shrine in the hills, where the flock meets to be led in 
prayer and worship by Brother Elijah, who is blind, Deborah is 
adjudged a sinner and stricken down. 


THE NEW YORKERS 
(52 performances) 
Musical revue in two acts; book and lyrics by Jo Swerling and 
Henry Myers; music by Arthur Schwartz, Edgar Fairchild and 


Charles M. Schwab. Produced by Milton Bender at the eee 
Totten Theatre, New York, March 10, 1927. 


Principals engaged— 


Chester Clute Tamara Drasin 
Rima Swan Mona Sorel 
Florence Faun Elaine Lauren 
Lilyan Lauren Dorothy Hoffman 
Isabel Zehner Milton Laurence 
Sue Baxter Dorothy Daye 
Milt Collins Harry Benson 
Benn Trivers Roberta Gale 

Gay LaSalle Wes. L. Robertson 
Genevieve Ames Charles Bender 


Elaine Gerard 


ih Pi eh ae 


ae 


Pe. 
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MENACE 
(24 performances) 





Drama in three acts by Arthur M. Brilant. Produced by 
James E. Kenney at the 49th Street Theatre, New York, 
March 14, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


ISEVSE VSG CTO eer Deb iota cies lafetarererarserule piers wre b Sierelers »eee- Maud Durand 
BUCH TAC Hot te atalai satel ira als ates PO ISTO ee, he aw cele eee Jack Roseleigh 
RV CESER sasha iis ete rok pasnrclucarelats mnaiate wleretalend «/eisiaeootees & oats oe Eve Casanova 
BVBICE Gomnracaya cored ats is Gie'avs lo, oY ove treaties tie oases te a ew ae eS Wyrley Birch 
OR Ata Rial Rio hakwh nls «, leipeiis Sle chee iae ec piale lo mreite mies. cfeibes Richard Bowler 
MOA Me attEnGOmic. rc) «\micreneiayehs (este Geen eles a eyes oi wre Pauline MacLean 
ANTONE HROSS< 5 ra gies o10 ete Stalels aia leeale Arar oOo ences aie teeeaters Joseph Granby 
PSOE LE MACHA ED iy Sctazetal o/s ave/ioje sy si see o) Stone aracehel oie a}e aver ajapessi eve ots Tom Reynolds 
IWVitR bias orci arcvc co a at avale ofS s:eipteleielela'aisialR ere We alo Obieiereatre o Alan Ramsay 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Living-room of Lattimer’s Hut on an 
Island in Japan. 
Staged by Arthur Hurley. 

Setsu, a daughter of the Samaurai who was educated at Smith, 
is back on an island off Tokio and is harboring Lattimer, a white 
man, wanted in the states. Setsu is in love with Lattimer, but 
his interest in her is merely casual. Detectives from the states, 
including the daughter of the prison warden who helped Lattimer 
escape, take the fugitive back home and Setsu thinks seriously 
of committing hara-kiri. 


THE MYSTERY SHIP. 
(109 performances) 
Mystery melodrama in three acts, by Edgar M. Schoenberg 
and Milton Silver. Produced by Gustav Blum at the Garrick 
Theatre, New York, March 14, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 





Bache ais «Hare os vise 3's Becta bes Cside «.scMire siereiniels ..--Leighton Meehan 
CONWAY ss er ee va vcs cle Wie nes lees eiees owes waves Arthur C. Morris 
Niro waChicmeninen ny seis cisleics css 0. vleie'e sle/aie'aiileilelats|ni(c\eie's Elizabeth Irving 
pRadt hi tiya da TI MOthcs lala o\cle\sle ce acccasv «las ia neleieveelalnve aves" Wallace Erskine 
Capt. O Donated icc.ciseec sae vie cee as ocean's eelcicimm ofan Joseph R. Garry 
MAibertnGardren tire. eee )es cc cciesle v's sels e ania es nerung Oliver 
Mildred Langdon. ......c.-ccccecccscccvcssscrcess Marion Swayne 
Thomas Chickering :....:2.0sseresses ee eie hie ce eveveT Ellis McClellan 
ECO ce eee OM eae a sie rs.'s s cemiae'e whlele J aiweraia «eins ee Bob Spear 
Dre te OL Ys cee tis sales ole to's 00 bv ieeleivie% ais-0e ie phhin vie bt George D. Winn 
RE Cee cir niin oe as oie nia sieve 5 8/850 Misys arse siardiele 4 alelstelaie Robert J. Lance 


Acts I, II and III.—On Board a Ship at Sea. 
Staged by Gustav Blum. 
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A man is found dead in his cabin bunk on a ship at sea, fol- 
lowing a revolver shot. A three-act search for his murderers, 
also for the corpse, which later disappears, reveals a plot to rob 
an insurance company of many thousands of dollars. The man 
was only playing dead. 


THAT FRENCH LADY 
(47 performances) 
Comedy-drama in three acts by Samuel Shipman and Neil 
Twomey. Produced by A. L. Jones and Morris Green at the 
Ritz Theatre, New York, March 15, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Marthe esate ate stewrens 4a idee! cre ciesste oi eharaperd (eiptaneieiacees Marie Reichardt 
Gertrade Torare jis) a's wis, ale incaeia ereretoveper ch arentact ovaneverereveierarttcte te Mary Loane 
WSs PAL Gael hones sa oictsperaiiei sien sucinye loin wrare oe wiavammen oeerTENS Robert Williams 
Karl Grae tre co create save ta crane ote a mace a elo eee erate Ric tema imies eta Louis Mann 
Michaels Malone yak. sis acs occlk sisitters oimioaiele asta miere Brandon Tynan 
Madame Nina de: P Oulet scare oie cic acssesares «teas tants casei Clara Lipman 
Stella cKrAEt se dic, w's ie a area Pive sloleletare satote aleve cust male terstoree me Marian Stokes 
Werks che Chee err AICI Mra OTR OCR FOO AT Jeanne La Motte 


Acts I, II and III.—Living-room in Karl Kraft’s Home, Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 
Staged by Louis Mann. 

Karl Kraft, pro-German banker, is fearfully excited when his 
A.E.F. son returns from France with Nina de Poulet. Kraft be- 
lieves there is an affair between them. Later he discovers Mme. 
de Poulet is his son’s mother-in-law, investigating his American 
home to see whether or not it is fit for her daughter. 


HER CARDBOARD LOVER 
(100 performances) 
Play in three acts by Jacques Deval; adapted by Valerie Wyn- 
gate and P. G. Wodehouse. Produced by Gilbert Miller and 
A. H. Woods at the Empire Theatre, New York, March 21, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 







Monsieur Bonnavant........ a clave epalecataiolatemeers vale Soraie Ernest Stallard 
Charlysrak. Siete ores aletels diene stele aiaeln e nivale eee Does ..-Arthur Lewis 
Paul Guisard..... ..«.Terence Neil 
Andre Sallicel mis ast ab neo aoa ee een eae Leslie Howard 
AS CRoupieraccicticiamipl onan sama nian see ele ee iaiaors nae Charles Esdale 
SSTINOME <c.wee ehern zeal csr Mees BES a eee KoA RS on Jeanne Eagels 
Cloak Room Attendant......... eee sheer eee inSe ie kaso Henry Vincent 


Pony Lagorce, ac le rags ele ss seer Ries ein eee. s ye Stanley Logan 
AIDING SS a'ois S's 030 bea le eiotwraaliie ye deiolelmienete ate Bae pieiaie wie eie Valerie Wyngate 
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Act I.—Bar of the Baccarat Room, Hendaye. Act II and III.— 
Simone’s Bedroom in Her Paris Apartment. 
Staged by Gilbert Miller. 


Simone, having divorced a husband with whom she still is in 
love, thinks she may avoid a temptation to return to him by 
hiring another man to make love to her. She thus accepts the 
ardent attentions of Andre Sallicel. Andre is persistent and very 
much in earnest. So much so that he finally routs Tony Lagorce, 
the former husband, and is accepted as Simone’s true mate. 


LUCKY 
(71 performances) 


Musical comedy in two acts by Otto Harbach, Bert Kalmar, 
Harry Ruby and Jerome Kern. Produced by Charles Dilling- 
ham at the New Amsterdam Theatre, New York, March 22, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


ORV STG: et ox tatcialeibjmlniecee ahs ctiareieick clsl cvdcerevcitsa alate sierayuienarohoare Kumara Singha 
Onaga VIER yor ny <n al ate 5, 31 6) ese/n!ainlose.aieays) <se)s levels sieimuess Henry Mowbray 
Ap Pearle Rie’ o.6 i: <ersisie sieve Spee ree sisvcieiaisi beevesarayaloscieis tale bovstetarere Bert Gould 
BENNING euaioferdeumcia vioielstaisiareiavels ois nisis\ diets wie sis Sealwisia-eine a mits Martin Berkeley 
Es ASLO rare gierolcie mlsielarstaiainas ome laiseieisiee/oia'« Sratetamiciarsteraetahe Paul Everton 
Bae tc aN LAMISIL a: arate cfaiare exe (ole-c «arc leva lere eis ose eiaiele ale oraininiets Joseph Santley 
BNIGSOV A lasers antlers eters cia sie alo claiovetakale weiss Siete UA SEAR a eee Kathryn Hamill 
eddy, Travers. ..2<0¢ sacs eiatele tena oieieia ce Richard (Skeet) Gallagher 
BPS e = OSE tay cole ora oy ek: xisve le Sil oi cie a oieidiaie avian nesa aeoratis Joan Clement 
RECOM eh OUTISE ovis isin ose hoe ms cus ais ipinier oie le’ sleiea-s aUsiouelpie nip Jeanne Fonda 
Dea cen ait tears cc seais(asn is ars) Oralcd oye) pistniesSee ini iwi aoe iota ovehsievecaisiaie lel tasots Al Ochs 
EME ie ASTI SOM ay <r aiet chains nial, a cis selatlelarelelehe seve lose sid eleiwloysucgs Walter Catlett 
SPE ANE Ear solcsioler ol cia tee iacele/aiohaidlels esaleisvaievelecetas Princess White Deer 
NGTAC Ep NEAT SHOIG Sate cio rciatero wo pinte oars eceliuie lovable (eusker ors ole vclintohare's Ivy Sawyer 
PN Net ze CER WE HE ret arctova/ atlas oa'di sl cuckdvetaloraiehaieipiavelolniecc.aparsiersials Ruby Keeler 
EASON Woe ev etarn eecio asl rare! sl cravris lerarsia ie’ ej stetadeeie lotepcipe: ccs -arevarevaxheralle Mary Eaton 
COICO T sac tere isvaietals ates Ha Ca At OR Ore Oe Hugh Francis Murphy 
Bie bli HisPseie Stic fe) ois) eier9iw ojala speedo aheroieler aishe\a/alapela/ecaie ahele Charles Gibney 
Mendicant Monks...... Fred Wilson, Stanley McClelland, Hal Clovis 
Emile Cote. 
SEL SE AS VVGAIEOL. | ates alaielatere SHE Ab ace ABP re Cinta tO Ea Fred Lenox 
Second Waiter..... AG oho NE Oe OOO Ome abe George Ferguson 
CBR eGlo VRS Ceres URI PIGS CEEED CIN ORCI CE CI Heke Oe IIA T Al Wyart 
rie cranes atetae ale <ictereielalctniaiely oialsibia:s) cinie(e eip<isjelelaie in eiaiwe’s Charles Eaton 
NA esd RORaitel ed Sea crare Roar at eieicivle ain are ave ewe’ eye) severe Vo" elefeteteie Richard Farrell 
SS rel ifra oles. ceieietcra ers Oc eeere eieioke ae) sialiotaralewe veiw isiove mide ate Charles Mitchell 


Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra 
Act I.—Scene 1—Pearl Village, Ceylon. 2—-A Sacred Bo Tree. 
3—Music Room of the S. S. Washington. 4—A Street in Columbo, 
Ceylon. 5—Exterior Buddhist Temple. Act II.—Scene 1—Green 
Room of Cabaret. 2—A Doorway on East Twelfth Street. 3—Paul 
Whiteman and His Orchestra. 4—Dance Floor of Cabaret. 
Staged by Hassard Short. 


Lucky is a Ceylonese pearl fisher who gives all the pearls she 
finds to her supposed father, Barlow, who is really a crook. 
Jack Mansfield, touring Ceylon, falls in love with Lucky, thus 
complicating his own love affairs but creating a romance that is 
happily consummated at 11 P.M. 
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THE SPIDER 
(100 performances) 
Mystery melodrama in three acts by Fulton Oursler and Lowell 


Brentano. Produced by Albert Lewis and Sam H. Harris at the 
46th Street Theatre, New York, March 22, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 
ACT I.—The Show 



















IN-SOVELEUEES Scie. wrsieie ow icle s-0 crore nn Statamtaleleiols late Tivoli Theatre Orchestra 
B— News Reel.) . ss cists sete ovis pleisivicis sleieiereie International News Service 
C—Mack & La Rue......0..20 The Skating Marvels of the Century 
D—Lytell & Fant. .....cccsvecccccesesss The Chocolate Cake-Eaters 
E—Chatrand, the Great sic scicie on nnje cwwiee sles ve The Master Magician 

Assisted by Alexander, the Boy with the Radio Eyes v 
The WManaeen saisieisis sister's a wren sisialaoielters ole Pe ....Wm. E. Morris 
FETE ELAN c cicie cla clelsteiina-o'G Slniviese » wares laidielate « tlele aalwtare Donald Mackenzie 
Fite: Git Dic pitas eistexctolelatiera’s sleiapete s)o:alejecece aie. einem telaus, en's Eleanor Griffith 
“Phes SCEREAUE s deitsiasicine sois'e sare ee Be eats oS ear ere skein John O. Hewitt 
Tie) OCEOR ile w'« viatere ame «lepers eelete ks a chwtegaeta wie tenet Arthur Stuart Hull 
CERT east cds sista ois. cis; erase; esis nlarajale) pietesecoretelele/eie<sl opatoreCegeler aioe aieiese) John Burkell 
SCL ae alee wieiale: wvcraevalaleleke quel Sista cceievslsteitie oe sieteree ofeantesarena Anton Ascher 
INE Teck VAs I Tg OLE LOM lace ala Uys elatn| pore yotern eis oje fais laterenolats/msiey aby Priscilla Knowles 
Bar riyiecsccc) ove eteveum ale: siclate miereys'slatetexssate:s acriel ©ie-e\e/ tains caaearernnaas Edw. Mann 
PRG REP OGLEL circ cieveraie ates: o.ereca eta iaw ere Wide wre sel ote nictated™ toa Murray Alper 
"Phe ELOwmse ead ers tejsrcre's ore ¥0ia/uleto ro olateioterelels lu sletetetsistets Walter Travers 
ERhre Sp CCCOL ax cte'oistalale in sclere ty arerwlolacetwreloteletare -Thomas Findlay 
Officer Simp S00 ai. ' iar iee ic rele/srelarae ...-John Rogers 
OMCET EB ATKE ey esla eels’ oh ahe Harry Phillippi 
Officer Shayne..... ....John Kelly 
Officer Casey... ... . Alfred Goldie 


<eDi J. Flanagan 
.-Charles Hamlin 
-Clifford Stone 


Officer Dougherty 
Officer Jones.... 
Officer Thornton 


Alexander .. .--Roy Hargrave 
Tommy... eke ae wib tes CREED weie Stele Slates lciniels OM TAR REE H. Yano 
Histelle! tae ween ete ets ae ..Germaine Giroux 
Ghattrand., The tGreat sds sie coarse seid o'aians See John Halliday 


Act II.—Scene 1—Chatrand’s Dressing-room. 2—Before the Cur- 
tain. 3—The Stage. Act I1i.—Scene 1—The Manager’s Office. 2— 
Before the Curtain. 3—The Stage. 

The Action of the Play Takes Place During a Performance at the 
Tivoli Vaudeville Theatre, New York. 

Staged by Albert Lewis. 

Chatrand, the magician, has picked up in Washington a boy 
suffering an attack of amnesia who is psychically gifted. He 
calls him Alexander, the boy with the radio eyes, and makes 
him a feature of his act, asking any one in the audience who 
recognizes him to tell who he is. At the performance with which 
the play starts Alexander makes startling statements regarding 
a spider locket submitted to him in a mind-reading test by a 
young woman in the audience. The young woman’s escort ob- 
jects, the lights go out mysteriously, there is a shot and when 
the lights are turned up the objecting patron is found murdered 
in the aisle. The police take charge, an investigation follows and 
the young woman of the locket is proved to be Alexander’s sis- 
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ter, her escort the leader of a dope ring who held the young 
folks in his power. 







THE CROWN PRINCE 
(45 performances) 


Royal romance in three acts, by Zoe Akin; from the Hungarian 
by Ernest Vajda. Produced by L. Lawrence Weber at the For- 
rest Theatre, New York, March 23, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


eaCOM merase ts Sintec diet ie Se Oe nic eee ch c ee Jerome Lawler 
PESO MAA IGA CK Ys caisl«) « Sat PleveBisie wiles etapeiive:s  aleamiehtat.ts Dennis Cleugh 
Tete Ve MUL C Ce wala w ca la 056 05% vw. givens bio chemnca wei wang ele oo Gottschalk 
Pre SUCHE IE sce Sa x fois chnveretol » caters Shee an Sa Sie WRT . W. Van Voorhis 
PE We UC TONNE LINCO ia: 50.6 0S, Nora: tias8,5 tresteetetase Tet. span oipaetere Basil Sydney 
Tepe aed WAVE Soni aie PS RNA Sena. 5 SiN coe ainrae La sac ee Samuel Rosen 
Adintant “Von Stucke oi peu wise sae ose eidie'e oem ee eyes Harold Heaton 
Gala tte ee cbeye o asses ainig oc ole cievslela tails asauja,e/G.cieterays etre Kay Strozzi 
PRINS N CR Rages ote fants lacs ailaVose wales «erm gapehetoneiure any, at viwiayctelai<\ bust & <eetei mete Mary Ellis 
RUM ERG Fem ER OL se cltve, liars aia» Sieitreteis GR Sate aoe Mir a be Henry Stephenson 

EN Olaaatetratnlccareletevese 6 winze letereleisyaisile ele lw eaerelstererene ele oe ate eva: Arthur Bowyer 


au I.—Palace of the Crown Prince. Acts II and III.—Kleyer- 
Oca be Lawrence Marston. 


* The author here gives his version of the unsolved tragedy that 
occurred in the royal house of Austria in 1889. At that time 
the Crown Prince was found dead in his castle at Meyerling. 
In the play his death is explained in his love for the Baroness 
Anna, whom he brought to the court in defiance of his father’s 
wishes and his cold and ambitious wife’s protest. Nor would 
he give Anna up. The Emperor thereupon sought to turn Anna’s 
mind against the Crown Prince and finally induced her to put 
poison drops in her lover’s coffee on promise that she should 
_ become the mistress of the Emperor and possibly queen. In the 
end Anna prefers to drink the rest of the poison and die with 
her lover. 


SAVAGES UNDER THE SKIN 
(28 performances) 


Play in three acts by Harry L. Foster and Wynn Proctor. 
_ Produced by Carl Reed at the Greenwich Village Theatre, New 
- York, March 24, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


BP Ie cota ke teiel srdiaiaie stajeinieie « ain\e\eloue/e Sie hieisia'g Harold De Becker 
Ree MSO Wea eee erecta is. tia eel siehete ale ola, eleisl eloteiwievel ata a's William B. Mack 
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Chumley Satterthwaite Bannerman............... J. Malcolm Dunn 
Dati Bahicer > keoeiet cde | SLR An ee eye err hG Gold 6.10 OMe ae Najid Assif 
Francis Xavier O’Rourke.......-sesee--seeerseeeeere Louis Calhern 
Olds Native seccctenscleste ae oetase Maielisiets siete eeeatenel ccc Frank De Silva 
PEALE Yaieicro yc etersisralsterntsie aicints tesdiid lor ate Gee. ciaraiatere steampeereisia wee aie Marie Elek 
NEA v clic, 25. aycevatoce ie) Scayelel a) alstarearelnrhix pre gousls aie eie Cp menos os Princess Almica 
Prince. Had) 2c os coe = aie Sacco 2 eteielicilevenndshats eiels) apepetenera s34/6 1s Clay Clement 
Edith Brow 2iiccicicle  bieioie ie © oic/atate sl otaliieis eve tetofetedetece sims Flora Sheffield 
SHORE acset os area calacere plemmeeepsiene PI Oe Eo CURIS GOR IEE Jack Veitch 
A’ Native Dancer) x. cs cione se me eee tis ce aceite Valentina Rasehouba 


Staged by John D. Williams. 


Francis O’Rourke, son of a missionary who once ruled the 
Island of Saba Saba, in the South Seas, and was murdered by 
the natives, returns to avenge his parent’s death and becomes the 
Mussolini of Saba Saba. He is opposed by Reverend Brown, 
a new missionary, who helps to educate Prince Hadi, the heredi- 
tary ruler of the island. Hadi returns from Oxford, starts a 
rebellion and rules briefly. Then the natives are whipped again 
and O’Rourke resumes his reign. 


MARINERS 
(16 performances) 


Drama in three acts by Clemence Dane. Produced by The 
Actors’ Theatre, Inc. (Guthrie McClintic, director), at the 
Plymouth Theatre, New York, March 28, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 

















Rev. Benjamin Cobb.............- ae -Arthur Wontner 
Miss Ann Shepperley. ‘ -Haidee Wright 
Mrs. Bewley........ ..Ethel Griffies 


..-Beulah Bondi 
..Mary Kennedy 
.. Emily Hammond 
Evelyn Walsh Hall 


Lady Sara Shepperley 
.. George Fitzgerald 


George Shepperley... 
Sir James Fowles, cisisinsiv <\ocuuwa six eineaye pare Sin meted Gilbert Douglas 
Dr. Ludlow Beil... -T. Wigney Percyval 
AGMaidio rs sistance .»- Madeline Barr 
Gerry Despard. 2 -Hugh Sinclair 
Ev cM GOD pe ae aya. araiounts > lave! ebe * isis eamane sariatenva'k ua aot ois iene aea ens Pauline Lord 
BUR AMO ELS aperwi'y cae lave 's ecaieeroeanerainle aes berate eta meager ate Geraldine Koerpel 

Acts I, II and III.—Living-room at the Rectory and the Drawing- 
room at the Shepperleys’. 

Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 


The Rev. Benjamin Cobb, honor student at college, marries 
Lily, the daughter of an inn keeper, hoping to mold her to his 
heart’s desire. Lily, through the years, grows increasingly sus- 
picious and neurotic, becomes jealous of her husband and finally 
hopelessly messes up his life and his work. In the end the 
Reverend Cobb dies of the flu and Lily, overcome by remorse, is 
found dead on the fresh turned earth of his grave. 
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RUFUS LEMAIRE’S AFFAIRS 
(56 performances) 
Revue in two acts; music by Martin Broones; book and lyrics 
by Ballard Macdonald; additional skits by Andy Rice. Pro- 


duced by Rufus LeMaire at the Majestic Theatre, New York, 
March 28, 1927. 


Principals engaged— 





Ted Lewis Charlotte Gréenwood 
Lester Allen Beth Berri 
John Price Jones Line Basquette 
William Halligan Peggy Fears 
Lon Hascall Mary Lewis 
pole Hamilton Sally Starr 
ester Dorr Bobbe Arnst 
Sunny Dale Albertina Rasch Girls 


Staged by William Halligan, Jack Hascall and Albertina Rasch. 


v CHERRY BLOSSOMS 
: (56 performances) 
Musical play in three acts, adapted from “The Willow Tree,” 
by Benrimo and Harrison Rhodes; book and lyrics by Harry B. 


Smith; music by Sigmund Romberg. Produced by the Messrs. 
Shubert at the 44th Street Theatre, New York, March 28, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Stella Maywood........ abet ayaaidh al olwiol aisietaletslel crave Suronoee Ann Milburn 
Vefferey Puller yn )54). ccic's<isiale\ ale o'e'stete aacfales ctatoveurieteroevenavs James Marshall 
George Washington Goto......ccceccsseccsceescecs Bernard Gorcey 
MPUIVANAN esc crcrarers gicieine wie crete sal seve Koc hadhorabordones Frederick Kaufman 
1 Sean th dss pene CCR OT EEO OAC aE HORA REE TD CoP ap en aos Fred Harper 
OSS anes Damier ccicste<necer Sia eee ele penies RO Goodie Galloway 
PN Che oh as chica Sia ian kal cts Alotale <  oka wiahaiiessoaseieialvie etelal'e'eiu.e- ese Desiree Ellinger 
Wed Hamilton. oy. c.sccccsever eters Ceeseeeces --..-Howard Marsh 
SPUUES ES HOP Gi Tl st ies areate-c evel ales xv eicte lets’ ois Sidhe oeseraubiayeveneete sie Marie Laval 
Mecond Shope Gila. c:scelerorsasisaioje\suaceidiere ss inieecute sera cle Ronnie Madison 
PL OUMMLOTAC Ors ie oaveraieid.e sisia bieiviereis:o/eleis chetsbaisislateriereiaieiaias William Pringle 
Shimamura...... ct IST RHEE HOO OTITIS RIGS Tae ED Frank Greene 
MENG SOUZE a ctaeiesc a okie or dieloaces oo cals cia meee howe aca see Harold Kravitt 
INIG ERE She ee ACEI EIR POEL DODO CIO EID CE PION Frank Davenport 
Street Singer....... er arere at enero: e lave tere nate Whe satel ae ae Sylvia Peterson 
Mary Temple 2. 2... 0s SEL A ETI G COAG COT at Gladys Baxter 
TES O MACE eae oyeiai vie a a) ciajesejeiers esis sie slalcueie 9 'el.sie'4 Riveretasicrs El Thompson 
Second OMCeLss eerie cisco Pe er nC Grates aa on eine taoete Dan Douglas 
Miaitatayaed el Le toararaca satus eters 6 sista: ay oieisiereteiaieie arate <laperel slaiale <faie Walter Tenney 
OP NAIE Ie Salt sepe oaks nl bain cle w tie-e eicisiwieceisieiciat vrais eee ore Desiree Ellinger 
clea Si attietctsce closed eietse race aie win ale aidists «erode aigiei sisi Tees Marion Keeler 
An Geisha DANCE occ widens o.aisewiees JARO GROCLNEOR Cine 58 Verona 


Act I.—Japanese Bazaar and Curio Shop. Act II.—The_ Willow 
Garden of Hamilton’s Home. Act III.—Tea House of the Yoshiura. 


Staged by Lew Morton. 
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Ned Hamilton, a touring American, out of love with an Eng- 
lish sweetheart, buys a statue of the princess of the willow tree 
of a Japanese merchant. Hearing the legend that the princess, 
carved from the heart of a willow tree, may come to life if he 
puts a mirror, the soul of woman, in her bodice, Ned tries it. 
The princess, pretty Yo-Susa-San, who has been substituted by 
the merchant for the statue, does come to life and lives happily 
with Hamilton until his English princess comes in search of him 
and he goes back to England with her. 


LOST 
(8 performances) 


Drama in three acts by A. E. Thomas and George Agnew 
Chamberlain. Produced by Ramsey Wallace at the Mansfield 
Theatre, New York, March 28, 1927. 


¢ 


Cast of characters— 


(Glen An Gino ics tavacenalalsielgieistcis ie iavalace eivioiausiatececess tomibiers Barbara Ramsey 
cA STW Ay TGS ase scetetad Gthve. ees cia a usted o ciel ayei wale George Henry Trader 
NE ole sce inte aE ool a cirePe fone: caalante ieisin’s lakeaslneveriecs aicar Florence Archibald 
OVE: San Sint e550 shot S atare weed te’ bw betel rotele, cleo atoms Louise Mackintosh 
Gecaleis Taisho). cas tite.p apd es in a) nyasoiel eteiers)ay Slee Sie iajale alesse, 4/ale Ramsey Wallace 
BRUCE MATSUI S rs ies acouet-noiaiemae Stet tee males eee es Mona Kingsley 
Alan Waynes ect aete e+ Opals oats Ee cath ad oo ed ae ener eae James Crane 
VT ACRE el aes aca cais io sce Sioie ie eieisia sivteinae DTS ee R. Webb Lawrence 
PEVOM ORL eys sa akecay ate ore ovate te pie eerere%s aieiejeiarstercte ntaie ee aloo Mercedes Gilbert 
BS yaT ACL Ol rePuce! ate ate aie isie hol etapece, orevekecaceae cee mocsetoe Rea Leon C. Timberlake 
4 LE At ROSIE C ORCS: SOG OM ID Oa ROC Ce UES BBR So Harry Davenport 
WUE SUe te hE E ere ra ie iahohsdedererevessVoissc\sisuaisteisleielele.s,esiaia eis easier Rosalinde Fuller 
NOD igeiy AAR ee os ho a to's be noth oo Missa ATS Oe Ba etes Edward Van Sloan 


Act I.—Country Home of the Lansings. Acts II and III.—Alan 
Wayne’s Camp, Brazil. ; 
Staged by Rollo Lloyd. 


Gerald Lansing and his wife, Alice, being unhappy, Alice turns 
to Alan Wayne for comfort. Alan and Alice decide to elope to 
South America, but Alice turns back at the railway station. 
Gerald, hearing of the elopement, misses Alice’s return and goes 
to South America to kill Wayne. In Brazil the two men meet 
and agree to fight it out as soon as Wayne, who is in a fever, is 
well. Meantime Wayne, suffering remorse, sends for Alice. She 
arrives only to find that her husband has gone native and is 
living with Margarita, a half caste. Gerald feels bound to stick 
to his native wife, but Margarita, realizing she is in the way, 
throws herself over a cliff. 





Comedy in three acts by Sir James M. Barrie. 
arrangement with Charles Frohman, Inc., at the Ritz Theatre, 
New York, March 29, 1927. 


Leonora, being an old-fashioned mother, 
traveler to close the window of their compartment because her 
daughter Milly has a sniffy cold. 
Leonora pushes him off the train, closing the window herself. 
She is arrested, charged with murder and brought to trial, but 
she so charms the judge and jury that she easily convinces them 
of the justice of her act and is triumphantly acquitted. 
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THE LEGEND OF LEONORA 
(16 performances) 


Cast of characters— 


Mr. Justice Grim Dyke..... Sys weiskels A on .......Moffat Johnston 
Dit ROGETICKPELIPELY , ev ciaiae «bis oeleie cee eects ns Leonard Willey 
cae MAE ray ONG isein's ce a mycanle ce seicpiouaacmglede Bruce McRae 
DV OW Monn aaars fo ot otis ala ro iotete eee atclone Res ie ravovannteiet Cuam nes George Thorpe 
Mir iIcehetter sate c oem cisiere okies enor eeceinne Ries Edward Cooper 
Ra thweryg Gand oss scslevvecieieisielsipaivicie é cieitiersiacierwe seas Richard Simpson 
HP OLE BIAS OL LIEV wo 2a ele ee oreo wrsieiw'ol o/s eine hole e wits. e's te"nle of J. F. Robertson 
etd vtmlenid wetacharsiiners) ois 5s) seme biseie ese bis bere acre ee George H. Wiseman 
ARENT yAAIVELIR coo arahaslsieavelc'te ao! aaels Mints aio majaKe <iewiameelbiove aecs oe William Newman 
ee ection! s ios sleinlacne io Ses RUTePE eS Raw ade elo orate Kenneth Lawton 
LOIS EIORS BER WAGE COB PARTIES DOO Se DEpe oan Uanea Adc Harry Holliday 
POHCEUIAE Ns (2 -rvaes.« crcl vin toate Puls ook = hale hap ssi <n Richard Rawson 
EOLA yore ane ayniin ante ole io ioiaisi.oreinl «[sconevainintale Gee aioiersns Tasers elshars Grace George 






Lady Peripety. Adele Ronson 
Mrs. Tovey.. ...-Nelly Malcolm 
ANEW S| AA Yee So BeOS ee eR nite yon mIne ore Jane Maurice 
Act I.—Living-room in the Tovey’s Home. Act II.—The Court 
Room. Act III.—Living-room in Leonora’s Home. 
Staged by Edward Elsner. 


SCALAWAG 
(7 performances) 


Cast of characters— 





TCD Ge Aaieie al alarels avcte arate a cle|eie 0/sisefn'n|ahe)s.0) etsisieie'/e'e Carleton Macy 
Jonathon a etch ree el ve aie. ofalelnia aiarolaciatererarst decals cisiaha)e Charles Lewis 
Ye era TTA UGEreiea ees Centered c ebat oli gh alee ulahelenel etaiias(eisiaieleligienel we Joseph Burton 
SOE OAD clases clasiaie kuaisie’s cic. 8 clovnie)wiale/imie’ "sie /eie/ainatstyieia Camilla Crume 
Sam Appleby ....-..+sesseeeereeeees .David Higgins 
TNA ar tatin si ct iet scoreveilaiersis lurve sie © jee. eleleie'a:s ake larsisialale .. Daphne Kendall 


Myra Appleby....ccsccsscessees HRA OA SiS SRB Sp ..»-lsabel Dawn 
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Revived by 


requests a fellow 


The traveler refuses and 


Play in three acts by David Higgins and Bennett Musson. 
Produced by Cast Productions, Inc. (direction Sanford E. Stan- 
ton), at the 49th Street Theatre, New York, March 29, 1927. 
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Tom Rinnell wn aaeielses com etatear ee waite spotthee iene oie Edwin Redding 
Judge. Westcott. ooo svete s wielt ins bie nie wale Sete Duncan Penwarden 
MAI HATTSON: <5 <, Sots: e Tate sencseye rete te totaierehay aycigieteis i ace meters eas Robert Toms 
Marry: Madd eri .:<,<: aise ste seste reieor are et ele neat us Mae teta aletas ose Max Waizman 


Acts I and IIJ.—‘‘The General Grant Garage.” Act IJ1.—‘‘Living- 
room in Jonas’ Home,” Clear Water Springs, Vermont. 
Staged by E. J. Blunkall. 

“Uncle Sam” Appleby, a lovable ne’er-do-well living in a pro- 
hibition district, undertakes to help his partner’s grandson, 
Jonas Beebe, who returns from the war a little shattered but 
still in love with his boyhood sweetheart, Myra Appleby. Jonas, 
aiding a war buddy turned bootlegger, gets into trouble with the 
law, needs $2,000 to pay his fine. ‘Uncle Sam” and Myra raise 
the money and the judge overlooks the evidence. 


FOG-BOUND 
(27 performances) 
Drama in three acts by Hugh Stanislaus Stange. Produced 
‘by Richard Herndon at the Belmont Theatre, New York, April 1, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


VES 5 OCHDY: gic cinco os Gieie 2 ee Meee Siplals ale elects wieterere es Clara Blandick 
PATA bel, HOMES acalciars 'v sicissele oicie ciinigtare. cae wien ate. « ofine cinta aie arkaante Lois Ross 
Pactere GMM ye cis tare eiaisstieua oiote, stbiaywinlerece/ea/dcersteisse aioe srniene Nance O’Neil 
DIOGEGIN SEU es wisieeie a otetercretstete = wiscewle era) ¢-cmisiein stone W. W.. Shuttleworth 
SUES ROSS sa atais tarwiaic.c, oc loisieie el wisies wouteie\bicie whee ie Reniore alee Curtis Cooksey 
CAD Re VOSA CCUG wclscwiatiesie a6 bese sinie clon o pisterecatale Porter Fennelly 
Cannck ras Tattlest oo sie cesta cot eulsones svveleraorelctale Alfred Hickman 
INTE SE Otc: tinea san i8o pune nia eis wivieia'y ws elele!oiscs ov apsieleletcrerale sie Betty Linley 
Marys ERG Welle dioscc svete Orteele bv inve Ute ae ater teiuivirstele cs treieie Dorothy Ellin 
SF Usraniee SLU aisle lafe suis) aisiaie/eiSoecvios, sysieiole eldcs gis aie siateiays William Johnstone 
GershatitSurithticv vce s ale Bs ein oie die rete esses eine Porter Fennelly 


Acts I, II and IiJ.—In Front of the Penry Home on the Sand 
Dunes Near Montauk Point, Long Island. 
Staged by Alfred Hickman. : 

In 1882 Hester Penny, in love with a sailor, Lem Ross, is 
forced by her parents to marry the village parson, Ezra Tuttle. 
Eighteen years later Lem returns and wants Hester. She, living 
unhappily with Tuttle, a cruel fanatic, agrees to run away with 
Lem but is dissuaded by fear her daughter, Nell, will suffer the 
stings of a bitter community which has already ostracised one 
such girl whose mother had similarly sought freedom with the 
man she loved. 
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4 SPREAD EAGLE 
(80 performances) 
Drama in three acts by George S. Brooks and Walter B. Lis- 


i : ter. Produced by Jed Harris at the Martin Beck Theatre, New 
York, April 4, 1927. 





Cast of characters— 












Grace..... nica esses Nicinibuisis viele seeles  VATEINA Hanmer 
Ole pa esis 3b Fees ae Seno e 4 SES Heke pele eae s Lester Nielson 
Joe Cobb.... -...-Osgood Perkins 
BN Davise ovasckes nhs -Charles D. Brown 
Lois Henderson..... .. Brenda Bond 


General Ramon Angel de Castro .-Felix Krembs 


z Wartin “Henderson :,. .'6.je0's\s seiedaes . Fritz Williams 
= ChavlessParkman se act sites evcee ale ce iaew aerate aera slevets Allen Vincent 
INFUe ROTA 75 ia\e 5 c)s as sales oleate is sroreie-= 3% tie feieteretsie bikie Donald Meek 
(Rosalies Kents nak s cists ste mcnae erie noe abe Aline MacMahon 
Miramiellsc tre Peak tase ake tea see eet a eae eee n Eduardo Sanchez 
AC APHO KT MUSELE LIA arare blecela/ecierels Shek wale ele iereiora miptesale als Malcolm Duncan 
Captains iseicy yp scetaiats o viwlellshe: dyoalohece! acta ain piainlalyw eleuriehe Herbert Courtney 
Polonel LRojas sows. ccsuis Hacsis cise! se ecaolaitversin amraracina tienioie mae Jose Rivas 
pheatre Manager stor 5 shale nic cloate enreieend ctateia nib ata marten Frank E. Dae 
MRACIO MAEMO CEL Siac oo <islain oatcls slarlerejssiaatie eine esate Vincent Yorke 
Brigadier General Wagner, U. S. - ciatereiettretatelpieiaie aistelataze Fred House 
PIOMEDY, (aise cies ois sisieleicisiess slael abate selake disiee pains sisieene ee Marry I.-Cooke 


Act I.—Martin  Henderson’s Office. Act  II.—-Scene 1-—Office 
Shack of Spread Eagle Mining Company at Mercedes, Mexico. 2— 
The Stage of a New York Theatre. 3—Broadcasting Station 
WPIX. 4—A Broadway Motion Picture Theatre. Act III.— 
Henderson’s Private Car at Matamoras, Mexico. 

Staged by George Abbott. 

Martin Henderson, big business billionaire who hopes for in- 
tervention in Mexico to make his mining interests secure, hires 
young Parkman, son of an ex-president of the United States, and 
sends him to Mexico, knowing that he is likely to be shot by 
General De Castro, whose revolution Henderson has secretly 
financed. Parkman is shot and the United States goes to war 
with Mexico. Then Parkman returns, having only been wounded, 
and weakly agrees to remain silent, partly because of his love 
for Henderson’s daughter and partly because he may be falsely 
shown up as a coward through Henderson’s influence. 


LYRIC DRAMA 
(31 performances) 


Produced by the Neighborhood Playhouse, New York, April 5, 
1927, under the direction of Irene Lewisohn, with incidental 


music by Howard Barlow. 
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I—“Tone Pictures” and “The White Peacock,” by Charles T. 
Griffes. Dancers: Sophie Bernsohn, Christine Burton, Eppie Ep- 
stein, Lillian Schweitzer, Bertha Slutzker and Gita Ruker. 

II—Commedia Dell’ Arte, translated from the Italian by 
Amelia Defries. 


Cast of characters— 


galpeley tal cies areistaeisisisiels jadiedelse Se enisiesls s'esie pan DOLOchya Sanus 
Goltiintbttia ers trirece in e's dtaw scare stats olelal Siveia’s oreleisreyals’aieleraters Paula Trueman 
Avlecchindiig delat is waive ele oe ois be Clavell a aiais os elelel die pretere tele Albert Carroll 
Pattaloner res wale aveie.skae abalaia's Boia enon nein Gareciore Sp Aaceee Marc Loebell 
Nez ze titi Che w'aterils era's cieteccisiai civ is orate alesis sis iste mic mielevaaieier= Ian Maclaren 
Pedrolino...... cinimiadsrocase dene suns Balelatereatacece sepia teierenetoye Otto Hulicius 
Gav eetrarcte ewok © cS BW ce Stake arate Bee ca tsaio la wis ote ters Gorscohniniia J. Blake Scott 
VONiiaiare ert itveree ova. wis 0 1s.die cere elste sle\ace so eielace PS a Christine Burton 
Sage REWER oats aa ear or eae neh one aa aimee mCP Tererae Sophie Bernsohn 
VERGE Sraebecotint eh ateieisie'm nie sssin/sievacaleieyereee Selma Leigh, Sol Friedman 
TOMI OEE Gass salons are ee Rie .-.George Hoag 
Taye ith Wrating 55 ):0 e:c/eies1s 6 \0c,0" aieneipsecets Eppie Epstein 
Madame de M.......... ... Gita Zucker 





T1I—Ritornell, dance romance by Irene Lewisohn and Fran- 
cis Edward Faragoh, arranged to Bela Bartok’s dance suite. 
The dancers: George Heller, George Hoag, John D. Haggart, Jo- 
seph H. Thayer, Jack Seulutrinic, Lily Lubell, Sadie Sussman, 
Sophie Bernsohn, Lillian Schweitzer, Eppie Epstein, J. Blake 
Scott, George Bratt, Albert Carroll, Blanche Talmud, Sol Fried- 
man, Margaret Bickel, Bertha Slutzer, L. F. Ellsworth, Marion 
Friedsburg. 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 
(21 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Felix Gandera. Produced by Henry 
Baron at the Morosco Theatre, New York, April 7, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Raoul. deirembiy Mators: 67 0. civie ine minisiniotminie elessiriewiacern Frank Morgan 
Madame Millois............ ....Alice Fischer 
Arlette Millois............. ... Vivian Martin 








Gaingleate Sie cies eisieie-e « aveisials/ate Edward Douglas 
Ee Eimetiarid so Giia.n icc snco als bide okate ears he eemia a ede hats var C. H. Croker-King 
DEB EG ccsiniapeisisrtie ch einta Susiars oraaie No fe kb naedtge tetas 's bistaici slshewe William Phelps 
BU te) Paso NBC rote onc rem > oa See Ignatio Martinetti 
Sylvanas Sete melas sins aise o a eterere & ae ae eMper el ttre elastase Betty McLean 
Gilbert Ra ans anstas tinreie, posse oie lots serene bene ee tees nas wae ace gto Percy Winter 
MUiph oleter err. coe ni ctann sinimsis ievelcteies nialerra Iie ialad Ramane Albert J. Aubrey 
Domintate 8 Pease oo le Whee Bee ee aes edie ned Cecil Clovelly 
MM Paletier casi. ones mea wate estate eres car shel swig Beainist -George Spelvin 
Madame Palettes... «cums sane mee aise ea memalat nien dees Grace Ade 
Madame: Silvari.c2sisiy, a veka ania eee a eatee ae Katherine Lorimer 


Madame Rotchirs........-+e.e0e Siete ipivsaete tet ojetets: a¥eie siske Venie Atherton 
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PES AU RETES ox SIRES SES aS GRAN mcubiniateetcls rate pepe Vales Winter 
Rlsteiniatejsinic e's! «/c\-le(eisemiaald ois aislers Steels aletonstak eras ett: ick 
Act I.—Near Saint-Jean-de-Luz. Act II.—Village N Rae Dare. 


Dome. Act III.—In Paris. 
Staged by J. Clifford Brooke. 


Arlette, led by her ambitious mother into a marriage with one 


who pretends to be the Comte de Trembley-Matour, discovers her 


groom to be an imposter. Going in search of the real count, in 
the hope of having her marriage annulled, Arlette discovers her 
husband in name only to be charming and decides to stay on 
and not marry her young cousin, with whom she thought she 
was in love. 


RAPID TRANSIT 
(20 performances) 


Satiric comedy in seven scenes by Lajos N. Egri; translated 
by Gustav Davidson; adapted by Charles Recht. Produced by 
the Provincetown Players, in association with Horace Liveright, 
at the Provincetown Theatre, New York, April 7, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Imre Szabo.......-- esc ec cece cere cece ceeeees Joseph Macaulay 
PAG WOME Clie eae creer erate ia ehe ave ocetel slivlercle sucieve-ntslee ink svete arold McGee 
icc ECA ale encivte ie icie tele ianevoneieie iets wiars terehoto's alle oisteelnpeiayers John Alcorn 
Second Merchant....... Ae) Ser BO QUOC AH AOR OL CTD John Beistel 
IRirst Sales Inspector........... Dieiciaicicietlelcieipyeleierske William Challee 
Second Sales Inspector ........ccceecercesscrscece Richard Skinner 
Policessan swe sis coe bce cise ow eisisielelmlera sete cea) aves vias e/a Guy Fuguet 
Walking Tax Inspectors... 200 40ss. cece owe AACS Rolland Twombley 
Breathing Tax Inspector........-seseeeeeceseeerees Donald Marye 
WDE GESUT IAA cle aie o cjelcccinle ciclela oittais eretee' wie elels cistete ie siete Edward Franz 
PU d a edpen ae COPING et a, ILA Liia aihel «ne Gaeta ifs ip! alte mild toilet 'n Noni-peVe) n ita sm Donald MacGinnis 
A Woman..... isi elevolslcletevaraie'ts Sots Cayedoipieycictele okereey iecekersie Rachel Sewall 
WTS GAMA oes Rirtete seven ere tatarsnela 9 Sis tale miWiizne eflarntel sie) nsirnid-e » Victor Kilian 
_ First Newsboy..... Be Nena Ges a ee aes a Cr SE O83 Christine Diemer 
RCUET GIT hoa Rls aca elas braie’ wal o lnvalaNeinierelelere ie ace Mieteiens Geoffry Warnick 
WALA Gers 2 oe aie Ul acini bie.s's were OlCom) «thai Cie bieipl Louise Lorimer 
STILE TAGR orca Ke,  Sere LeTea oie so! ne lol aio avayeie ato ln aig) slaitel a 8\.5. 4) js] qj.aie) 6 oie Mary Fowler 
WeElVer cco cic ticle cule vets «= oie's PN Cota es bheoiaroe baie se Goldwin Patten 
Otta. wie. HOE Re OR Dew ce UniA cysro cep Eiaptiese, steitetale: David Belbridge 


OR ae eee a cievelolelew sicieie aie see «sien .e/ele/e)n\e)s/e avis, ela\els» Moss Flesig 
Clarence Derwent 


tain GAavOy..... 0... MPa ois CPL ocean ain Sees sonelise a atk 
raver Rares f PENG Ce Fae ela ncyist cae ere ae ah ahcta Pelee eras ete) s Blanche Collins 
A GOSSip cic vince ccs cecencavtcercsesressconsesicuress Louise Bradley 
GOSSIP ccccuceccccc ccc cess cscs cn etetrecerencetcns ... Lusy Shrieve 
GO SSH Orsi iota aol oicvoioiels wie wysieie os: «)siciere\Wieinislmiaysieieiele wia)ste Dorothee Nolan 
GOSSIPios sce ee cine cee case c cee ceoerp cece nine tar ess Barbara Benedict 

SIV Tetacd Setar ePaet cate or aietaie oils| armuevaile aiathiecucaiere Safe ehenates olele sar sie Juliet Brenon 
Mrs. Kotlack........-eeeeccee ects ster etre seeeee Rebekah Kennett 
A Cripple. oo ile c cc ccc codec cece ss sisdereecisienvers Emile Carboneri 
Qnd Newsboy.-.----ccseeeceerseet secs tee eeeeeeens Louis Barretta 


SS) BOSAL es Aleks clone al dic loilsrelareie) clrka\ sia leieVoraielerelaveinisns James Martin 
ones von and 6—Hakuba-Hekuba Land. 2—Velver’s Office. 
3—Szabo’s Home. 5—Court Room, 
Staged by James Light. 
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Imre Szabo, living in Hakuba, escapes to the adjoining world 
of Hekuba, where the whole span of life is achieved in twenty- 
four hours. How to make the most of so brief a life, and on 
what particular virtues to concentrate, worries him considerably, 
particularly when wives present their husbands with babies in a 
few minutes that are full grown a quarter hour later. It gives 
him a chance to rail against most of the foolish injustices of life 
as we live it. 


BIG LAKE 
(11 performances) 


Drama in two parts by Lynn Riggs. Produced by the Amer- 
ican Laboratory Theatre, New York, April 11, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Je SSG DO ce GU SACO HO MUM OOO DEO Sse a cassen Helen Coburn 
MOV ices Screie ok ale Siete /e we wiele eis Weibis wise Ae Mine ethers Frank Burk 
ECU yet lcaie oe vp witlarae.> ate nceie lute idteseie Talu' ale retane uaa ee veanis opens Stella Adler 
RUDE EAs crasnie ob: cs'te oa otayareininiaiacotere bina’ eyare Sartre ecatieston ete oe Grover Burgess 
SHEP ILE SS asc siateser stele ainterehoveraiaiers winters ianet olsinls Yelnverae Miatete rede Louis V. Quince 
eae sis ccs sssrese nts a wlsteivieve cleo ay arewinveleieie ere sinus ae John S. Clarke, Jr. 
| QiGincha German oO rOO SRO Dap. UiOADOouac Salton Francis Fergusson 
Mass Mere itia sii, scars atan’s ies 0a a,\oeisinteis micsiny . Frances Williams 
BUG RICKEL i= isists <cierecieie7e a d'e Sie wbis ea cree) plaieiely isis iaieieels Sam Hartman 
ELEC AER SES O92 2 ei craias tia selein ovaihrevereinleie ia aielsters ts ceiaiapsteterarere Harold Hecht 

Part I. ~The Woods. Part II1.—The Lake and the Cabin in Indian 
Territory. 


Staged by George Auerbach. 


Out in Oklahoma Betty and Lloyd, tremulous in the grip of a 
first love, precede other picnickers to the shores of Big Lake, 
which spells freedom and release and misty romance to them. 
They borrow a boat from Butch Adams, a bootlegger who has 
that morning murdered a man, and are in the middle of the lake 
when the sheriff comes for Butch. Butch makes the sheriff be- 
lieve that Lloyd committed the murder and yells to him to row 
in. Lloyd exultantly refuses, the sheriff shoots him dead and 
Betty throws herself out of the boat and is drowned. 
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THE SECOND MAN 
(44 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by S. N. Behrman. Produced by the 
Theatre Guild under the direction of Philip Moeller at the Guild 
Theatre, New York, April 11, 1927. 


Cast of Characters— 


Nite ROMA PRAYING] ets io ae siaes dicialsisleicle ietaieia 6 erate Lynn Fontanne 
MOM ee SEG UO Yee crate a aoe So a rars ale esel ekki a aakiene FIRE So eis as Alfred Lunt 
AMIS EL LOWE aicts ois o'cictein a eiee ari aere ein knee A oteee ae ee Earle Larimore 
NE GMIGAY Cab GY .aicie ioe. ctaieie a: hicls eiotareld Save ence ale eae widle’s Margalo Gillmore 
BEMIS trials olsinrets aieis ieve-aiaelata eis ain’ alnieschelsisrejslclapeieiele cals Edward Hartford 


Acts I, II and III.—Storey’s Studio in West Fifty-sixth Street. 
Staged by Philip Moeller. 

Clark Storey, an irresponsible novelist, loving life and luxury 
and determined to enjoy both, is loved by two women, the rich 
Mrs. Frayne and the younger and eager Monica Grey. Deter- 
mined to marry Mrs. Frayne, though he is more strongly at- 
tracted physically to Monica, he throws the latter over. Monica 
thereupon swears falsely that she is to become the mother of 
his child. Storey accepts his fate, but his attitude convinces 
Monica that he does not love her. She turns to Alistin Lowe, 
a less colorful but more sincere suitor, and Storey is left to make 
up with Mrs, Frayne, if he can. 


RUTHERFORD & SON 
(23 performances) 


Drama by Githa Sowerby. Produced in revival by the Lenox. 
Hill Players at the Grove Street Theatre, New York, April 12, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


John Rutherford........ccwccccvecccecsscseesccs Louis John Latzer 
MRGCH ALG, “SOM oie hivye ewe cate ieidie slsists ein ole erase! ele, Wisiaisis o David V. Schenker 
POUT SOD. sijeece vies eels sive ces bile elesisiarsiciare Mitchell Padraic Marcus 
Janet, daughter... ccs. sscccdeweeccesissionsccs Mary Wolston-Hallet 
IATA, /SISEET s ¢ cies /aic o)eieleiois #/e)e)e\s\ele'e.creie.aiaiatee vieldicinieinsisivieice te Eve Saxen 
DEAE Vin. avers iaeio ls. atv tre eietercicie' sole lelaie einieis\elei w\Wie/ain. ajelsl erwin Florence Mann 
Meee Lenya ie eici cae Paice ea <r ehes cok o nnial eiorabocevenexexohals iotw iatate oie wis Jerome Seplow 
Mrs: Hendersoficcs c26 cease ce sce slo ccuceneinaeets Yetta Samuels Ellis 


Staged by Charles Friedman. 


John Rutherford, a hard man and strong, has devoted thirty 
years to the building up of the business of Rutherford & Son. 
Now he meets the opposition of his daughter and his sons, but will 
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not give way. He is dominant and strong to the end, and finally 
compromises when he is forced to bargain with his daughter for 
the right to train her child to carry on the business. He can 
have him, she says, after the boy is ten years old. But in ten 
years she knows her father will no longer be able to make any 
one afraid of him. 


ONE GLORIOUS HOUR 
(20 performances) 
Romantic comedy in three acts, translated by Ella Barnett 
from the German. Produced by Murray Phillips at the Selwyn 
Theatre, New York, April 14, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


telatidhcs sieiwaee seals «ie Nis ompdipaleiaie-ta.aicta dereutaiee-s(oiita Effingham Pinto 
WV MASCOZE rule) sais sal mietovele e'e) Gials eieie)leig dak aeietedecalereleiaies si mintera) siete Herbert Yost 
PREITIAE ace: dicks) o30d eer e werevade: Sem wlS aioheve Mreraveleia wo chain ecea/dinnre nates Jay Fassett 
1p a hell Ne seer CRE PE Ie SEINE COE COE Crem oeR ie ae Ullrich Haupt 
VERT his cca oi os con io) o seri Oe atin’ alee ala ele ais orees eth pace tig ameretetone Vivienne Osborne 
Ser aM o tISee Sit ais oka we Mice v a lectige era aielete-s aichataeere aebolouroranaiend Carl Reed 
Peete GM uss teic aie Seoiaier ave < clereheitue v.0-d. aieianea) seajeiai clean tars ialetets Joseph Kilgour 
MO EGREMS eats fase salotss cred alcraiais aralWiotsl ee: Gtr eiete ciara womdd iyeaale ia eed ee Karl Huebl 
WN a Re EOL ae ET Ee TROT OT HET Oe Gladys Wilson 
PITA e RARE. sre tste:s evi PSA UDIOE EAE TIG HIG a OURO cacti Gail De Hart 


Acts I, II and II].—At a Lodge in the Wilderness Somewhere 
in Central Europe. 
Staged by Ullrich Haupt. 

The Baroness Maria, restless at home, escapes in a rowboat 
and is cast by the winds on the opposite shore of a lake. She is 
rescued by Eric, a sonneteer living with Roland, a pianist, and 
Armin, a painter, in a castle. For eight days Maria stays on. 
They all love her and all respect her, even in a bathing suit. 
Then she lures Eric into the moonlight for an hour of freedom, 
after which her father comes and takes her home. 


THE TIGHTWAD 
(9 performances) 


Play in three acts by Robert Keith. Produced by the Messrs. 
Shubert at the 49th Street Theatre, New York, April 16, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


GBi yPAyLOe 5.5, Eicnia's ciedhabeukceistnne iat errata table puis Alexander Clark 
Mirae Waylor’. \..' a's ects. stm nateraeeinetseeete cisten io aeietots Leah Winslow 
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Edna Taylor......... sen acccesererscoeveresveceesesLticile Nikolas 
Mamie Harris... <<<... cee otuilv dinttuiiaallctele*ahatecs cores) eiaretsralie Marie Carroll 
TOA Waa cy sted De (ors ee rae Bont gi ge SEL ret eisbatereiniers tor atatatelens Allen Moore 
Orval “Stone sion. = cc cnawcee BOAR CES CAD AC: DOSE Cebra Graves 
PROMENY A HOLGATE Ly << s- oicia ais) feisrareveinye 6 ctere cielo wawlaveian aie aioe King Calder 


Acts I, II and III.—Living-room of Taylor Home in Quincey, Ili. 
Staged by A. H. Van Buren. 

Tommy Jordan is a spender. Rather take a chance at getting 
rich quick than budget his accounts and save his money. Edna 
Taylor is a saver. She won’t marry Tommy until he reforms, 
which turns Tommy into a sealed-pocket tightwad. Within a 
year he has humiliated Edna and disgusted Edna’s folks. Also 
invested all the Taylor family savings in a business that looks 
like a bust. But when the business turns prosperous. Tommy. is 
again the white-haired boy and promises to loosen up his pocket 
clasps just a little. 


LOVE IS LIKE THAT 
(24 performances) 
Romantic comedy in three acts by S. N. Behrman and Ken- 
yon Nicholson. Produced by A. L. Jones and Morris Green by 


arrangement with Stuart Walker at the Cort Theatre, New York, 
April 18, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Mand © 3. ace He Sasa MEVENNAS Re ctbnse theGae 6 eae ¥e0ss bon Dela Vanna 
Reaves Ga ae 5s chaloratciotnterer sive sbelolateloleteretevelele eatslaretoke Catharine Willard 
Grattan WDelasioe 1 si tecciteixtclevtotel chele!s!e cleisie'avenale)efeia'e's Edward H. Wever 
Mrs. James Gordon Parmenter. .......-sceccevercsss Lucile Watson 
Jesse HOPPEP sci se deuce teeaes BOS aI aI AC Re ACC John T. Doyle 
Mater WMutslOtd cans we dae sd ative cetneviccc cs save eece nes Minna Phillips 
Cassandra Hopper... cceccccccences ata Wot of of aerobat tie! suai cratelersts .Ann Davis 
Widnes DU DEISlet os wareic de cl ivi otal towield ola diaist ate! viel a ale Basil Rathbone 
Michael MEESHOW Se aaa ctstch cia nisie Abe oa Aer ad dade oisicield vee Charles Richman 
NDA IY The a sot cess cvcliafavevel ovotstarstiol ofetes het eiafel a sreret otaval erate’ Barbara Bulgakov 
GUIQ OUD wollen (me over ats poh okayshawen ator ane oh ai dicvatar ss oPiliel diet st wit stat cake Percy Shostac 


Act I.—Living-room of Mrs. Parmenter’s House in New York. 
Acts II and III.—Mrs. Parmenter’s Studio Apartment. 
Staged by Dudley Digges. 

Cassandra Hopper, returning from Europe, stops a stowaway 
from throwing himself overboard. Stowaway turns out to be 
Prince Vladimir Dubriski, exiled Russian. Cassandra brings him 
home, to the consternation of her new-rich family and the joy 


- of her friends. The Prince falls in love with her, but her heart 


is true to Graham Delano, her western sweetheart. ‘Then the 
prince, to rid himself of an entangling widow, Kay Gurlitz, in- 
sists his assumed title is false and that he is only a valet. Kay 
drops him and he retires heart-shocked but with dignity. 
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LADY DO 
(56 performances) 


Revue in prologue and two acts; book by Jack McClellan and 
Albert Cowles; lyrics by Sam M. "Lewis and Joe Young; music 
by Abel Baer. Produced by Frank L. Teller at the Liberty 
Theatre, New York, April 18, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 
THE PROLOGUE 


Dorothy. cain evscwce cacciacace Sialare roe bie sistent seeeeesNancy Welford 
AS Bucldlayer nw oiecoea woken Bilaiatcle eralticleletee sie saes ..James A, Waites 
Buddy..... Gale boa StaiSialere eee ib bierore iol Kiobabedabete lao eiel Simo ev Orsi ala Karyl Norman 
THE PLAY 

jee Ope UPoulet & jus ew icle y aiprolaieie| sis’ eie\s\¢ sie leluiol> vive sie)s/e Sele Luis Alberni 
Birat Gendarme ts errs at o:o:coiainieisiajalaieicineieiie aiejstefeieres share James A. Waites 
Second: Gendarme oii oars «< ccchnysis sisie in Stele alge eretaie (ata ote eles Philip Duey 
Oa OC ea SS Se MTCC INTRO) Bice carey en aC ONO RL Paul Darnelle 
PENSE TE= 6 'csaire. cave aves'er o¢lave cele shale ia laie (orotetsien uicae slau elclat etal aretere Ninon Natalie 
MMR Gece rotrsincle athe bce cacerete strate accioale ets oimtatete Marguerite Duane 
PER Gty scl vars focc tas ave ecccoterestrersieis eietalysie oraveiare oneal avazeraut iat erere Glenn McComas 
RAT COM Tr 4 cxclalasioveisieinle Wetec ass eceie oi aana eee ee Sacra Henry Shope 
GLEOreette ns Fare ced oi io Feat or atw sR ls AT AD oe lecttowete ate hele eum Ada Winston 
MER TIE creo cainis Oc’ s, sasieteoin> sess hSiale ss Die Hikes: slsvaie miami ele eae Jean Watson 
WASNT LCLLO Ts oS a Aaa cvs is oisieis ee, stece o sis isiere watt vasecohe eeaiero atalccain Jane Swanson 
(She tO Oh mee PECANS A GRE NST OS CELIAC eh raicee Leonard Saxon 
MIRED) CHC Gr SOMA a aici slecera: le everal atarerer sha leva phase eithereeeie etaes Joseph Lertora 
Wralltami Walthalon ccs. sya. <:c'm o/tvecsie.etvelereoitisre alsiera diesaie aieteots A. S. Byron 
gi CATS UES 6 0 WOR 8 ape I icin ene ee Ae ec MICRON A aC Maude Odell 
Rarion yELobarts cv ciccls oetcsc secs aic ce waists nino id sisvatousieieas Frances Upton 
POMEL Six. ctelin = lsig) aang estan crarscals thw 5m cols ele evsieeeiarcis cl ae Ralph Whitehead 
Dorothy Walthal............. statelsraleha\eia/sraichcisreveie aaereke Nancy Welford 
(Walda\ Dee Corsonas§, ne (s\-.steiis cers iboats Weer ey Harriett Lorraine 
Blea e tte Lie iheiavesnie oi jx ie aie ois ive p sloietares aieic dp Bice Piste weitere Rita Dunne 
Wes Paris ROSE ps: 6a uipie!sib ad's o ©:6 aie oheih oreloin trata te ers tela Karyl Norman 
FAQS ere este tas cis Sie cig ort wie pas lepine oie nla omnis atelalorarens Billy Skinner 
Birth yp ROSE iasa o sain ntnutave se adele aucsan bales esstatemremte Rien -... Karyl Norman 
Ab SSE IGOR ic nceie cere ieteie ca ieas ieVeisinuel siehetee aie bisgencietkicke se PE Tee Lew Hearn 
NACHE tgs ie ane cae afm is aoteinjerayate #yels sleefeleiie is take etaintereveseiereieetn ote Slyvan Lee 
IPN Sees rea aganay ate = spas Lalo; (woo) ois oasis (orovaiTefeleTo rete esa veto azewsteea Tane Moore 
BEA sits tetanic satel evar eit isc oite orale so la bie ee KORE oles SURE RES AER cle Rita Howard 
DLO Lesticca se sora vebeeaotetaue wi) ayele og wiolmeniesane eantoreetie 20, Gee SA Helen Fables 
Rosai Wealthal sai. sciorextoic erate. Grates lv Siete w tcio etee aus onktelace aks Kary! Norman 
AL Hn rey nate reuv esis in, atone a slat oicle w Reina ote ae neeteca ace Julio. Alvarez 
Another Plank y ca. os 0,c'sv0's's csi ale sin ai awieiotas ate maleiene Philip Duey 
THE SNES ojs of dicie © cod Sora ninth cae mere nae aoe eae eS Juanita Zerbe 


Act I.—Scene 1—“Pop” Poulet’s Café, Paris! 2—-Somewhere on 
the Atlantic. 3—Lawn of the Walthal Estate, Roslyn, L. I. Act 
II.—Interior of the Walthal Home. 

Staged by Edgar J. Macgregor. 


One in which Buddy, learning to impersonate females as a 
soldier, turns his falsetto talent to account in winning Dorothy 
after the war. 
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MR. PIM PASSES BY 
(36 performances) 


A comedy in three acts by A. A. Milne. Revived by the Thea- 
tre Guild, Inc., at the Garrick Theatre, New York, April 18, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


SANDE is r5. ce gue Bec OBee akc cretarsterelereveccercie.eis mie lah akeserereictecshets Armina Marshall 
Carraway Pim............00. Mieteldlereterers Sataisteea chavo hare Erskine Sanford 

IMBN ..0)s is aie sie: e:0 e1s:0 veisee nto) sala Wiakats ia 5s Ter ane eepareioners Helen Chandler 
Bria nM SLEANGEN. cd sels c:Gcid eicisasielywleleleie o-cle saws ensie weciere as Gavin Muir 
MOG yice Mar be ticaiclein ta cree raiece ajeicfernitt cis Gist wiein aleve sie Laura Hope Crews 
Georece Wandenya hackes 9 arstsasteictovsye cheats siecle sates eines ers Dudley Digges 
Uefa ha IS 0 Pe) ca RE RR SS PT ae ee ee Helen Westley 

Acts I, II and III.—The Morning-room at the Marden House, 
Buckinghamshire. 


Staged by Philip Moeller. 


Mr. Pim, passing by the Mardens’, stops in to reveal, inad- 
vertently, that he has met the man who was Mrs. Marden’s first 
husband and supposed to have been seven years dead. The news 
is greatly exciting to the intensively British George Marden, who 
fears he has been living in sin, and dire things threaten until 
Mr. Pim passes by again and is extremely helpful in straighten- 
ing matters out. 


THE JAZZ SINGER 
(16 performances) 


Comedy drama in three acts by Samson Raphaelson. Pro- 
duced by Albert Lewis in association with Sam H. Harris, at the 
Century Theatre, New York, April 18, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 
ACT I AND III 


The Home of Cantor Rabinowitz, Lower East Side, New York. 






ING Tose rae ie) RT ALEE CIDER DCC ORC aietanelarataiacts miotater 4 --.. George Shafer 
Cantor Rabinowitz......... alee eux seeeceeeceess-Jacob Shoengold 
Sara Rabinowitz....-..cscccccocccenene Beer ..--Dorothy Raymond 
Widelsorteracectecisis'y vieticwien solseisiamtattiexe Ricteratinteis wee seioler teks Sam _ Jaffe 
Clarence Kahn ........-cccccccsesersccsccce actiate ay Os, Robert Milford 
Jack Robin....... yet tesaN ctates deatetote a wicislive selene veecics voiGeorge Jessel 
ACT II 
“Back Stage” of the Music Box Theatre, New York. 
Harry Lee..... WT icteiai ow ’cieie!a:eie syalnie Aecta are shiver afa ..-. Edward Arnold 
Eddie Carter. | sia taterate/ote/epalelsiale se alee cers «eeeeess--Aborn Adler 
Mary Dale... A create a erat atete mine aateetercts Lillian Taiz 
Gene. coc ieecase'sis : Na eiatereamhenvets ROO OOlCtin adc Ted Athey 
Randolph Dillings..........+.++ee% Sracccaiete Dicee etree Maxwell Selser 


Miss Glynn. i.csccccscccccscecccsorcscvccscrerss petty De Pascue 
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Franklyn Forbes....... Sniee teps Salih pebc sabeetecs saObert Pradola 
Stage Doorman... .....ccccesccsecrcceercsecosscctoss Tom Johnstone 
Sarit oP OSE 5 hie’ wiovers ejnce'layn Alu lota acs! pelo ees) Sstarelereme Sy Nrd AHOOOS Arthur Lane 
Avery Jordan.........- Ringmiekisis sh seas BLEw catelsterasc Joseph Hopkins 
on BASS vo (ets atavors ost lal ales lage lesetele MeSH TORR OO RSS Imogene Bethune 

ER RAL te PPS OOO Oe Ie SPOOL ae bas Samuel Silverbrush 
De ey Shaughnessy... 00.0 0ese cee eis ee 9 Psi a Tony Kennedy 


Staged by Albert Lewis. 


Jakie Rabinowitz, runaway son of Cantor Rabinowitz, i is on the 
point of making his début as a jazz singer in a big revue on 
Broadway when he hears his father is dying and calling upon 
him to take up the work of the cantor which has been a Rabino- 
witz honor for generations. Jake struggles, but heeds the race 
call. 


THE THIEF 
(64 performances) 


Play in three acts by Henri Bernstein; adapted by C. Haddon 
Chambers. Revived by William A. Brady in association with 
Lee Shubert at the Ritz Theatre, New York, April 22, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 





Richard) VOySsin'.\. <s:<'vcwicisaeleisleleis se ceesrloate Scans aigresehocreel Lionel Atwill 
Raymond Lagardesin. i ci.. ceeceteees elele @levatevs eras ....-Gilbert Emery 
NTL ALA EME faats, «fo! ora al ci aleve ans ace’ stohaial orci emmieiorn wiersxaratgrel arse Orlando Daly 
Bernand: Lagardes. .s..cxssavsecteeus ees Anthony Kemble Cooper 
BS tet ies wiskats cies !oscca etetetstereia Me iatin’ sls IEE bie aie eta Senmata Slatere William Leith 
Wrarie J iOWISe a ViOVGUT sivas. cischic s, san, 9:8 opie bimte is batty © aU e\slovente Alice Brady 
Teahetlesdeacardes:. vi «craw neteieme eteleccialead s Uk elas nsintelars Mona Kingsley 

Acts I and III.—Drawing-room “of M. Lagardes. Act II.—A Bed- 
room. 


Staged by Lionel Atwill. 


Money missed from the home of the Lagardes is traced to the 
son, Fernand. Fernand, accused, is willing to take the blame 
because of his ilove for Mme. Voysin, a guest and old friend of 
the family, but M. Voysin accidentally traps his wife into a con- 
fession of guilt and the truth is dramatically exposed. 


THE GOSSIPY SEX 
(23 performances) 


Farce in three acts by Lawrence Grattan. Produced by John 
Golden at the Mansfield Theatre, New York, April 19, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Jobo Bowen vei. sos an es pis-ainlatsteaieriee ponieaie ster weer Thomas W. Ross 
Alice Bowen; sss cstec aes o ainin sa abols aibialecstalayain\ei anders Florence Mason 
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Miltom UNOrrisiiis sc. 5 se sicieta edie’e dieietefoeteisigleia « dlesteiaieie's oi FORM: CHELEY: 
intda NOs joccie ess eho e ce ee eee Sriobonecniado AAs oto Eva Condon 
Gerald ANCTIY Orai are! sia) niaisicts o/sle miele ciniaretels si ataisicta crereats Norval Keedwell 
AGA SHOP. a rais a oats pofeetetak Gn tr atutie cates Gan Gielen asa tie ke aie Una Merkle 
SEM ep aK PEL lacks: slo ale crise festa eve are sm slawinrs sicicieielars.eigiake Philip Barrison 
Hilosste) Waxveralen: os 'sresisia sess er ouinis:cvelsioraie a(et sralbiele, elcietstersierets Helen Weir 
Piet Meagan dels clas fievalareieyaiae s Salata sretecd s aeiebe holsters Ralph Theadore 
VIcaeum Mens Oitlicgetar < vacnol aia raeoamtatone dumfadele susie: ster akete el ale cuaueianece Grace Menken 
Richard Foster... : atch ois George Spelvin 
BROS. al sini cheies .. Harry Forsman 
BNL ret rie Uriectcarcyate sverige er aneraiate sasha oheraiolaneie Taverne etaumlere ws sere rauccecs Joan Carvel 
Vaan iG r TIC Vp stiovcl o< Wicisie cladere eo oie ccleiete ae einiels laipinus’ sais Lynne Overman 


Acts I, II and III.—At the Home of Mr. and Mrs. Bowen One 
Summer Evening. 
Staged by Sam Forrest. 

Danny Grundy is a salesman and a gossip. Wanting to inter- 
est people he naturally acquires the habit of talking about the 
things that interest them, which usually is concerned with the 
questionable activities of their friends. A casual guest at the 
John Bowen’s party, he all but breaks up the Baxter marriage, 
sets the Norrises against the Bowens and leads Mr. Mason to 
think Mrs. Mason has colored blood. 


THE COMIC 
(15 performances) 
Play in three acts by Lajos Luria; English version by James 
L. A. Burrell and Lawrence R. Brown. Produced by John Jay 


Scholl and William J. Perlman at the Masque Theatre, New 
York, April 19, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


The Comedian........ ie alah isis ie love atnvsierain(ete! veraicehs ..---J. C. Nugent 
Merc CERESS: 15,4) s)si0/e':2, W2y0) ain,s, 5; 06/0) 6,55) 6; 4/ef0 9/0 a19,'4; 8[e}e, 652) Patricia Collinge 
hits A COG aiclarwic ofa croleaicieaincs/e aisle e/s/Asie-awieie tie eia sjeiaievaie Cyril Keightley 
The Pupil..... Bey ctiic ios aces ork wiex louse aiainiels esis eras Rex O’Malley 
"Thew Manager sinc ac sinc ce eecciese ns aia ae eaalateras Malcolm Williams 


Acts I, Il and IJI.—Garden Room of a summer Villa on Lake 
Balaton, Hungary. 
Staged by J. C. Nugent. 

A play within a play in which the Comedian suspects the Ac- 
tress is going too far with the Author and sets them acting out 
prepared scenes as a test. Being warned in time by the Pupil, 
they fool the Comedian, and in the end the Actress turns from 
both Author and Comedian to take up with the Manager. 
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GOAT ALLEY 
(13 performances) 


Drama in three acts by Ernest Howard Culbertson. Revised 
by the Toussaint Players at the Princess Theatre, New York, 
April 20, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Lucy Belle Dorsey.........sse000- GiSafeleiwis eee Re ely, Evelyn Ellis 
SUD One yim csa(s oiccsieisle: vi siclaie sible erepsters eteesiometorn ara ae Thompson 
Sah; REC site a'es.s7e ateteie siete wnieva eaters ace elem dent nreteasl save A. Comathiére 
PDE CDEC Cain a siete 575-5  0in'es oyaiel wioteyeruroimiele ala (eiciaTo aim iake Elizabeth Williams 
Azar \Gibekicie.o o.ccs 16 ait ries nels o eRe Mratelsyatelar ately aiapereaPatare.s) Dorothy Paul 
Jeff Bisbee..... Bain niesaelaes we eiwpove deus’ sel wise wiaies», Gaeta steam J. Louis Johnson 
CHICK TAVOLY oe ocials aleccosls Were cis cue motets eonjaie susie a cerea sate .e.Baron Bryan 
alae PoOcher iss. coke. o pith on emits ani mee ebiek Hayes Prior 

PATIGA Y= EMONSE Viste nial cls: 6 ny cio uiate. wie lea Sian tie Velevore'in (siegerecotale Margaret Petty 
AStACI- DOLSECY¥ sree velore viv sererarerelelern o'ere-c faielone solbjevein: ct «ise George Watson 
Police han tasse: wish stocks a cia sw orkce MSS ate aisle aie ws wi aoeiare » Jack Carter 


Acts I, II and 1 —Sitting-room in Lucy Belle’s “Home, Goat 


Alley, Washington, D. 
Staged by Egon Brecher of Civic Repertory Theatre. 


See “Best Plays of 1921-22.” 


THE FIELD GOD 
(45 performances) 


Play in four acts by Paul Green. Produced by Edwin R. 
Wolfe, Inc., at the pea! Village Theatre, New York, 
April 21, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 





NOH IOS ReS oo rrsitc osc eh ares ook Slewuls eivintela est teehee eeeeeee Ben Smith 
PIAL Ay AGU CHT iS kscre' a aintalais atsmtale sie sie startles oats oslolst achat Fritz Leiber 
Bitte ;@ulehrist... 0c jas «vo 0 9 sb otietee ais tm See Adelaide Fitz-Allen 
EAS Bae visisiais alten claic aivie ni clsivievaldiawr clei cieioiatae ola ere ratte Clara Thropp 
TEGWIG are ereia shits orci via vois icin’ ie aaa Sam win ieiete kote rosin eee Siete Lillie Brayton 
Rhoda. Campbells. <:eiescc saree eis ae wreles's wielalp eeaterlciely aaiee Ruth Mason 
STO ALS OLE Siaisians. bictels bien araietclcials oivieisenen s cae Sie nee Ota Claudine Mintz 
PALOMA PEOT lc che ove hres celeresevberels arakelonanltpiateser sie essve: dietara-ele chs Arthur Ellen 
Aunt Margaret.. Salat voke dtelaveioncent cleats ~- Bessie Mar English 
Mrs. Jones.... ...Marion Fredreic 
Mrs Yernigainiw cicmir ceese steer’: Pre, Bape Parana oe, cette Lillian Ardell 
WA: Preacher = sicus sions orecs bie ota alas eben ep oleate es James G. Morton 


Acts I, Il and IIl].—Yard and Rear Part of the Gilchrist House. 
A Farm in Eastern North Carolina. 
Staged by Edwin R. Wolfe. 

Hardy Gilchrist, denying the God of his neighbors, attributes 
his success to hard work and honorable dealing with all men. 
His invalid wife seeks to bring him into the church, but he stands 
defiantly outside. When Hardy is brought low by his love for 
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Rhoda Campbell, a niece, and his wife dies of a stroke, the church 
folk accept it as a visitation of divine wrath. Hardy marries 
Rhoda, is ostracised and prayed for and finally, after many tor- 
ments, is given to see the light. 


WALL STREET 
(21 performances) 
Romantic melodrama in three acts by James N. Rosenberg. 
Produced by The Stagers, Inc. (Edward Goodman, director), at 
the Hudson Theatre, New York, April 20, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 





ICON Ee & OBO ISS eae CORO OOO at ..Margaret Douglass 
VionmeEl Perrycts sehas eee ee eidue val abaseteretarehetarors ..-Arthur Hohl 
PAS Oae MB Oyceints at ratnsiaa Ga. sreeae alae es vista ete eS Frank Russo 
PAMIOPRET Sattys.c ciate Cini sietn Some Liss Diets teti sre oot siekeie’s Walter Ferrell 
Ne CLIStOMRE eicec is aes s Che aaa soil art ATs er ae Edwin Macdonald 
Amother, Gastomers ohanis assis Ge meet oe bie James Symington 
Another Customer, Later a Banker..............-- B. H. MacMahon 
pinother «Custometns - 5 os alesis sais nae kc teen a ois sees Albert Henry 
Cyrds; Bie Donsilinsoncs oases cece ne nee cee Robert Robson 
AS Customers), Marth cnins sno vie faa dseael nasser cic cee Lewis McMichael 
WATLOLH EG ayatsia cla raise siele o Sista ee oaks Soe he dee oes Frederic A. Bryan 
Wtchelly Mar fielliggi. tar, & accraciccleisiaine's siete clan ets ..-Alfred Swenson 
WillianrePattersont« scien hake kok betes ce acaniele peas Ernest Howard 
Macdonald... 6.6...... an cara) cb srreaten int cRaresseviel'ey ans soseiare revel eKoneze Arthur Hughes 
BAe NCW SU OSs eran tra ele tere aie ot eT CTS Se eo ntae Mountford Adams 
sMianoaiete Pakterso farce <iattnke alas aieie ware atacoenn Ce eiarae sieree sonia Mary Law 
Nita lemlethictaaecielsel sine s heceeeslei Nees os wat crea John Warner 
Mvinsa Remanletona. somite taracicias tare Gee sieaeIeeeawl one alas ele Dorothy Rudd 
IN Erise eC Oud hee sacri oicitalat« <kaye el evaia saver bons welvinis aneie BOS wieieis ausie Rita Vale 
WORU PIED BRUECe: sigs scones, came aaa ais wane Robert Robson 
Deter Breclenrid cen sonecice. cio opavel late tia sey aio swe ware eles Powell York 
WHOle tM Sime hens acieorarciloletesale die aie ohare & ok creainne Kathryn Kohler 
DRE cae ats rata cir eioler cael ciate WA olate oie aan wei ate domes John Grey 
Bishop als aco lias sos ran ecarscgats «ck ecole: o Sele sisis cieseis «tere Blake Seth Kendall 
Senator Folsom Frederick Burton 
Ja ASIN SS MG O CIO CERI CC DED ODOR Oct OO EE eT RD John McGovern 
er ve mB OrOSiey iho atererasheielorstaieie'O viahe aceidih alates Hone traletouce David_ Lewis 
Meeratme ds NMUESC stein aie sare eet etinl et aie caitishevevaiels nialeia cielo Dorothy Libaire 
BRUT EOI ora: shesote:sotetaneceisie tet ciate fatetaletaislelolopsy ated dieu etalalalwse.eteirs=6e Jack Quigley 
Se NVIOMAM UC ISEOUICE ai s1eieccreta easel isigevsisas\cis slale’ciete ele Dorothy Libaire 
William Thompson, Asst. District Attorney........ --samuel Levine 
A. Visitor:to the Stock Hxchange, «05.5. .-0+scece0ee ..-Marie Hobson 
President of the Stock Exchange................ ....Henry Brown 


Prologue—Perry’s Home in Nelsonville. Act I.—Scene 1—Cus- 
tomers’ Room of Patterson and Marfield, Stock Brokers. 2 and 4— 
Private Office of William Patterson. 3 and 5—A Street. 6—Perry’s 
Flat on Third Avenue. Act II.—John H. Perry’s Home on Fifth 
Avenue. Act IlI.—Private Office, Perry & Son, No. 2 Wall Street. 


Staged by Edward Goodman. 

John H. Perry, small-town reared and ambitious, has a chance 
to go to the big city. Promises Anne, his wife, that if he goes 
and is successful he will quit. In New York Perry, become a 
broker’s clerk, maneuvers himself into a position in which he can 
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take a crooked fortune away from his crooked employers and 
force himself into the firm. His wife goes back to the small 
town, taking their infant son. Perry marries his employer’s 
daughter, who deserts him for an Italian singer. Twenty years 
later, the first wife having died, Perry takes his son in with him 
and son turns out a typical Perry, predatory and unscrupulous. 
Son finally smashes things, kills himself and leaves father, in an 
invalid’s chair, trying to square things with the world. 


HOUSE OF SHADOWS 
(29 performances) 
Play in four acts by Leigh Hutty. Produced by William A. 
Brady, Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman in association with J. H. 
Del Bondio at the Longacre Theatre, New York, April 21, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Real Pistate Laeenet so tcacls cn cds cistale sie avid periedtans James W. Wallace 
WEOPESSOD o-oo oy css sles by. ale ois ee PGe Siete MERCER ER ee ee Tom Powers 
WATERY SS Ne ILE a acids: aie Ea 6c Siew eeleee eee oie be ee mleCnS Abbie Mitchell 
WIACISYE (stoi: vials OLE SiSE Beis Oe CUS Ea TOE Rea ee eRe ee Tom Moseley 
MGTER ares win ob we ois os Sie aiekc al oe See Sake owen eo Marguerite Churchill 
PU Ocicie sos ce Scie te RO SRE Dee nee Ebel EEE Sean James S. Barrett 
PANTO mT Sa SD AIG, 6. 2cis choices: aiehole’e)oteilstaleh otuts] sletcielolebeiayeleveta Frank Peters 
SORA TINOMAS WUE E acc jelate ences talons ate tehehene elo arer te raeretolets Sa ve a a4 Alden Gay 
MENT Ate MOVED sae ish clatorer atc she ietal a sve%al stele wicte%elel clef slate ste paieme ni geeeuts John See 
POUCA coed 5:6 Sis 8 8 Sa eid NS eae Sloe os BN wale CREE Dra ee Leslie Cooley 
Old! Naas 35st 1 e Ae kee ee ubaenh Mebaeemieten Frank Peters 


Act I.—Gate of an Old Mansion on the Hudson. Acts II and 
IV.—Living-room in the Old Mansion. Act III.—Scene 1—A Sub- 
terranean Passageway in the Mansion. 2—A Walled Room at the 
End of the Passageway. 

College professor, exposing great American ghost stories, rents 
haunted house on Hudson, meets strange girl who has dashed into 
house out of storm to escape pursuing villain. Professor, girl 
and villain find themselves in walled passage leading to room 
filled with pirate treasure. Villain dies of shock, professor and 
girl finally get out and uncover crazy miser as guardian of gold 
and creator of thrills. 


HIT THE DECK 
(60 performances) 


Musical comedy in two acts; adapted from the play “Shore 
Leave.” Book by Herbert Fields; lyrics by Leo Robin and Clif- 
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ford Grey; music by Vincent Youmans. Produced by Lew Fields 
and Vincent Youmans at the Belasco Theatre, New York, April 
25,1927. 


Cast of characters— 











Donkey:ceaisscls a'e's's'a nisetaemetstcielets ciate Serginre wisloiese .... Brian Donlevy 
Dintye: anrae Slelelnln’a les 0\e\aicisicic'sinsieisiesiers sie'e seeeeeseens .-Arnold Brown 
IES NOEs tae Dien wtas ays) ef eeidieqersini cy folste ni cielaieisheit islets wistie setae Jack Bruns 
MBAS PO mips eae Sons ec ae ore ces oe Ose ees has ..Franker Woods 
|) SAAR A er ee ae aCe ar a etc tr SAT Ben Carswell 
OGEESS ood OR OAC GODS DIE ITO SSSR EI EEN Peers oe EE Cliff Whitcomb 
Oe ree ema ace bee en elie evelere oyecnseranet eis siersiats sinter ieine = Robert Duenwihe 
Mea VATUetnd csve tayo Rare nhc latatelc ial orate aka tetetetonetaleiaie we aterane musrerereats Stella Hayhew 
POGOe a cts otras ts SO Reo ea aoe ee Cann tem ee URE Rh eeie Louise Groody 
Mesenit Alam Clarkes © 5.6 5 <\n.¢areieie s 00i0)0 4's eels i esis ele «eee-John McCauley 
PEOCONPAGAIC Ae ee oieye oe Te ere eee aoe ede a wee Bobbie Perkins 
P@harlottemP amines. ccci sales sir asiis ooo sss eunks - Madeline Cameron 
cl ae : ..-Roger Gray 
Bilge.... .-Charles King 
Bunsyse ss « -Edward Allen 
Capt. Roberts. . ..Jerome Dailey 
Ah Lung...... at Anthony Knillin 
DRUM. ccekia cst oe icoicietalalarol oc steve cts Ea Sr cnc ninn Billy Sobe 
Mba ei ee eteisseere wis sie lstels sles latelote serovar eine ESE PEAAS Peggy Conway 
POS occa ad Apectons Ear aaa RICCI METRE eI IAPR CRIA TT RIC Ah Chong 
EN Ot MISS TOMPATIES -ofulal siete. sia’ al omiars sale pi aiesiclaiel oiielcievelaecareis Locust Sisters 


Act I.—Loulou’s Coffee House and the Deck of the U. S. S. 
“‘Nebraska.’”’ Act II.—A Seaport Town in China. 2, A Mandarin’s 
home. 3, Loulou’s Coffee House. 
Staged by Lew Fields, Seymour Felix and Alexander Leftwich. 
Loulou, keeper of coffee house on a Newport dock, falls in love 
with “Bilge” Smith, gob. Bill, being shy, Loulou is forced to 
follow him around the world to ask him to marry her. “Bilge” 
is willing until he discovers she has come into money. She 
finally has to sign that away before he will listen to reason. So 
she assigns the inheritance to her first born. 


THE CIRCUS PRINCESS 
(61 performances) 


Revue in prologue and three acts. Book and lyrics from the 
original of Julius Brammer and Alfred Grunwald by Harry B. 
Smith; music by Emmerich Kalman. Produced by the Messrs. 
Lee and J. J. Shubert at the Winter Garden, New York, April 25, 


1927. 


Cast of characters— 


WOris'. so ciccss ape ehy aoe, Oe A SOO OT eT ee alee uaid.eis ora (ROM ACALIS 
INGEH OLAS o otaieiece eiciaiers cisra aieiele siaiarsictais Mav esiocndl dasete sista eiesers ce Starr Jones 
thse cevtater ste tata sistste ce aes a, ciate 'e! la revnipees oersieiei ota wiecels .»Herbert Lyle 
Gor stamtinler acco ole ok erese on binie 010.8 sisissenreld s/f tini's)e-0 Harry Shackelford 


Meat Pamir cA oie he oes cele Ube co sniaieleee(e civic’ ae) OSCDMW Loner 
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Prince Alexis Orloff........ siatelais wiaiste's salsa ae --.-Guy Robertson 
Prince -PalinSka sss vie mc/e wins ocejnlore cv iarel ule rwlateiele cavalo ieuateiely s/s Arthur Barry 
Stanislavsky.......- Sie eibaveca.aim Shape oidin'e okerstwis) o1meere ..-Robert O’Connor 
PPT Tage "oie. shee as 457 llalin ze WROTE ST RISTINY: © wheres woetne tere naretn eee James C. Morton 
Baron ‘Salcuskitie sc 8 isis wele eve el'vtern ls widsea lela se siolabe fol oemines Stanley Harrison 
MAETLENATIL PetLOVLECHI nm ciee vin crs 'kim slclals\eisisinslalvieiein/outelaiei ele Frank Horn 
Princess "Fedora Palinska ii (isc). Gis era wre o atv ojeiste se elm mlals Desiree Tabor 
COLINISSIOMAIECS 2 aise c:3 aye) thew iceteaco ierero ne teere east eretato Edmund Rufiner 
Grand, DUKE: SOrjtU Sais eleieie oo asess ele al nants eimters wie okie entail George Hassell 
ERIS UAGY EAI E ct aia es tieteia ania os: sUr ete oak orale nialereveaereiptnrnmlo sets Starr Jones 
"PS nl SCHUMPETZEL 5.0 x cross ore viclotelpaeteiainie eisleins cls en ve= aisieie elsisis Ted Doner 
Fritzi Burgstaller, alias Mabel Gibson............+..--0- Gloria Foy 
IBA Ghote ousie is reise scerelanianere Wigtabtore je hateleinia are ene owelo tere Virginia Hassell 
Mira eMac tie: coers boats sie aievare mane nvstorelavelelei viele; sve tis veloc Bea Guy Robertson 
Poodles' Hanneford and Family... c.css cece ct ccs ens Themselves 
PRA OL CMOULIN 3! 5, ovo cine n'a Share el cisce oie) eteinss lol ars ep eTaiaia glares. Fred Derrick 
A Clown... . Oscar Lowande 
ROGIER REN <ae enn eral grese stone eiaiaie cisvers iF eioralalelalasstoletieueters oer starnt Edouard Grobe 
THER COBEAC Kiet arsterare s/elniesselatnale ... Poodles Hanneford 
AMEE (COSS IC Ios ties cictessinlele'e! o:s tng stele pinioial oieteieners iniata ave James C. Morton 
VAS OFAN OMG Geet overs accierais lattes are soieiwcereiaea oiers ere tenenieye e/ste/ Spare Edmund Ruffner 
Pia ERC ET «sacs v's oiw iy io anise ane iolbn dle) sha/ere eueveckisl sINieieie Shane apahe Henry Lyle 
PIP CHDISIGD em Ciclo ie sees oleitic Wisislere/sheie lei 6.6 Gisieis. susieve ontraleve,a« John Henry 
WPCA Mera ia atnais xin syeio sien meetbiote eater eter Balbusis rere slap atatatans George Bickel 
USE AW ANCOtic re curcrere toe lSiecb rol sralaeleeicmelerstna che mnezeiein wisi siete James C. Morton 
HEC (Sail bah ee Reba aa Rear a A RBIS ER ERG HIGH PEN Cte Poodles Hanneford 
WRGELGTicieie a no) coe ob siniwisie eh elgieis aes es Seewiaie toca torerate acanntacereows as Billy Culloo 
AERO CMU DET Peis, pictues sa ie aye alo avoir aeiece eisai Florence Morrison 


Prologue—Cardroom in the Officers’ Club in St. Petersburg. Act 
I.—Circus Stanislavsky in St. Petersburg. Act II,—Ballroom in the 
Palace of the Grand Duke Serjius. Act I1I.—Lobby of the Arch- 
duke Charles Hotel in Vienna. 

Staged by J. C. Huffman. 


Prince Orloff, cut off by his uncle, joins the circus as a masked 
marvel. Later meets and loves his uncle’s widow, Princess Pa- 
linska, and marries her under one of his hereditary titles. Ex- 
posed as a circus performer, the princess leaves him. Asserting 
his princely rights, Orloff also leaves the princess. Third act and 
all’s well. 


MIXED DOUBLES 
(15 performances) 
Farcical comedy in three acts by Frank Stayton. Produced by 
the er Shubert at the Bijou Theatre, New York, April 26, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Barrett.c:..achwtar vices oak s\n o Mio) s bi nipibieieta civics’ gia's «cele Ow Cochrane 
Rev. Arthur Wescott. sc oseied i teeo Re RACR te ielaiiy ciate te William Eville 
Sit Joba -Dorle iver sneeco cscs ce eae ee See Thurston Hall 
BELLY ale; ice er os ee nivieiere cause came Margaret Lawrence 
IROSE Silos uta 's oehele ba w/e yieintelerela Sia ae ANG a tale aii ..... Marcella Swanson 
Resnic Hrvinedssiccws-ousncwear cater ee aere PHA a Eric Blore 
Lady. Audrey’ Tevine oo. cde oe eae eee Marion Coakley 
Howell J AMESS... esse ees ee tsi hdie sislsisietaisteints\talets* ence John Williams 
Tan Mc Conoco” a. Goce ae aa Ee icone Russell Morrison 


Acts I, IL and III.—Hall of Sir John’s House in Sussex. 


/ 
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Sir John marries Betty believing her to be a sod widow. 
Betty’s first, Reggie, turns up married to Lady Audrey. To make 
matters worse Betty has grabbed the name of the maid’s intended 
and told Sir John she really was married to him. The maid’s in- 
tended also turns up. Which goes on until 10:30 P.M. 


ENCHANTMENT 

(13 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by Joseph Jefferson Farjeon. Produced 
by Enchantment, Inc. (under the auspices of the American Thea- 


tre Association ), , at the Edyth Totten Theatre, New York, 
April 27, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Piste: Garden’. s% sis: «siw a 0146 cca «ope aie's Ste Weel geais Pele ae Alison Bradshaw 
INGE DIT SOW EUs te. itelsie actsiale obs ainloieie ate: eGo eres awe nee Leslie Barrie 
SUN Siete aievae Ainge <pateies <ininse sae Doi Siew TERS Se U TSE Riba Edward Rigby 
ROWELL DCUOEE. oO heiere Cok oes tine ea meals ea Demaicis Saiere pass A. P. Kaye 
Lady Constance -Bowater's <5 sisi sa eis bees sou cece ons Pamela Simpson 
Phe Wwkeror POrtaurst cares ole c.s sie isteceisielslerele oie eistae pias ae Alan Hollis 


Acts I, II and I1I.—In a Snowbound English Country Cottage. 
Staged by Robert Rendel. 

Elsie Garden and Arthur Bowen, leaving a snowbound train, 
break into a snowbound cottage seeking warmth and shelter. 
Under the spell of the adventure they pretend they are Lord This 
and Lady That. Two other passengers similarly gathered, Rob- 
ert Benger and Bill, a tramp, pretend they are Blood, a great 
detective, and Peace, a notorious criminal. Then come Lady 
Constance and the Duke of Porthurst. Sensing what is going 
on, they i in turn pretend to be quite common, the butler and the 
maid in fact, and serve dinner to the others. Then the storm 
breaks, the “guests” go back to the station and her ladyship and 
the Duke are revealed as the real owners of the cottage. 


THE ROAD TO HAPPINESS 
(16 performances of repertory) 


Drama in three acts by Martinez Sierra and Eduardo Mar- 
quina. Produced by Crosby Gaige at the Forrest Theatre, New 
York, May 2, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


TebneasB itil. ati sats r;0 aie’: aleloisieie.e.e suv eee sisleiesieie]aisieisiawersieltier A. Tudela 
Blanca Rosa...... Nelcierate arerenaie diane o eres) cleteleleereislelereitte Catalina Barcena 
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I.E Gi slo RIA OMe Tc Sle sinters pauyaierd aratelecceteiale Cisse V. Plasencia 
POTENZO ss. cle'a'e ciele cles sie nis siieielsieteltielalele slclelevayeroieje ate L. Perez aah: Leon 
SUMAStAGIAA ia, <p |e ee «loo a loioilo osle)avolaieie) sie nie, mielaiete eletea iatenetsi peers ote ts atorres 
AGIIdaS 5 oly vcctatsre aisle sh ries ie mekain Sioa suavaterawiosnishe settee Siete ea Larrabeiti 
NTA rE1 al sis scar stnc. 0 eisy cle ece ste eimiers ra nce te voreto eight winte/ carota T. Fernandez 










i Peah Yea ee REIN SA OO RES Bese ve -M. del C. Gil 
The Aviator: cclscs. cise ween oe . M. Collado 
The pernanie Wacate- 3 epeitere ..e.R. Mazo 
Melchoro.. A "Fernandez 
Faquirre.. -L. Garcia Ortega 
Catita..... wees silts atorred 


Justamante.. -M. Larrabeiti 


GB ess ra ao ears ccah aoe ware w Ota Ts oralGhaT Chai 0 le’ @ sian pVekaiole wyotaeele erence M. Leal 
Peri rntar ahascie sere .atevsisicie ochinrescuainrsinis al sxeiaboralcieye apere ers biaceler els A. G. Alonso 
Wirst (Gy sy was ssieiee sisiereterm ae sisi tris eieiareiace sidviesieide pa elsea am: 
Second cen Ere Shai atd Shale ar atarcr ale raid iele ety eleiaieminlels weiss T. Fernandez 
DEAE Tian cial Dig KK GPa R ON BORO Ben CeO OOO act J. Alburquerque 
Cayatanas mere a ciearsicietsielstectns\ale cla siwistee gi demveeceloiate ohare eve C. Fernandez 
Py Agrtan ceae soe aiareieye sve, claca olpie emits inlanabed cnareraie Stocnipe cons L.. Manrique 
Meee 1 ciate late cae a isvcie siateintelpisie sieve Sie mie Relate aiereia wicie elernelers ois L. Alvarez 
A Wanderer..... NA eo ar OMe ACO DO OAH OR AEB cathy sia ants A. Tudela 


Blanca Rosa, an orphan, is counseled by a, wandering blind 
man to beware the city, never to beg, to be gay and to accept 
sorrows as they come, After he dies Blanca seeks to follow his 
precepts and suffers much, being loved too passionately by the 
husband of a woman who befriends her, fought over by two young 
gypsies into whose camp she is taken and finally promised in 
marriage to a cripple. Her only true love is an aviator, and he 
flies away, leaving her mostly her memories. 

During this engagement of the Spanish Art Theatre the Sierra 
players also presented “The Romantic Young Lady,” “The Girl 
and the Cat,” “The Blind Heart,” “The Cradle Song,” “Angela 
Maria,” “The Royal Peacock” and “Pygmalion.” 


THE LADY SCREAMS 
(8 performances) 


Play in three acts by Everett Chantler. Produced by Charles 
J. Mulligan at the Selwyn Theatre, New York, May 2, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 





WBS SEY Ueno aor eciia Ae meer yor oe forsee snc ..Ralph Cullinan 
Mlatdicas wsthavs parctemina esters a lateiaote Sie : Millicent Grayson 
WsuGy Wiest: aicsectetelein Ga stele oes eo Sicistatelaharelatesieiteyostl< Betty Weston 
MEL 65 WiGSbisteccietamterstetare sisiousrate crates steiln ecelleanteratece ciezateis ies Eleanor Daniels 
Richard Gordon. ccs oi visivia sors = sin aun e eel ee eeiee W. D. Heppenstal 
Rath “Haeei Sons. cates alo sin stele ein canine wieieiahain a Rigas) wabieysie a canere Dana Desboro 
Wralteroilensoie nates celaiegs ss ats stele eins caeen eS Anthony Hughes 
Robert Dr wis es Fisis, cu cies ce o's We cen ecelanan eee e wie sroraue eee Grant Mills 
Belen: Paylors civics os scdceeis cagtep ew era cio ere Toe each oats Frances Halliday 
Doctor Brown....... SAS AS ee norte ale: wlateie wheleterclsis Sve Edward Broadley 
Captain: ‘Kenney. oieansme meee cock eke ee fests John Campbeil 
Officer Holmes: S..0 = seisdvie.caic os wis serene n artis bale -. Allan Tower 


Acts I, Il and I1].—Home of Ruth Harrison. 
Staged’ by Edward Broadley, 
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Lucy West, having shot a man, is paroled in the care of a rich 
woman. She falls in love with the woman’s son, is pursued by 
the crook she shot, and screams rather than take part in the rob- 
bery of the house. 


THE SEVENTH HEART 
(8 performances) 
Musical comedy in three acts by Sarah Ellis Hyman. Pro- 
duced by Lionel Productions, Inc., at the Mayfair Theatre, New 
York, May 2, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Maybelle Wright. .......c.0c0.08 SRR e COU DONG Sylvia Beecher 
Clara: Stewart. cic calacs< vss eee niasiareacac ene Paine .---Aileen Poe 
Dts DOMME accty atesstavs Sistas Sex a ate @ ces RO Sd Fa Mary Moore 
Wicrteeh ISG 19 1016 CY) skoral sl aicintarsse 310 Tare aleicielele ieiele’wiele'a ciccalelsseieiele Mildred Kent 
Gloria Hiseins ac sites sb ge conc mace cess diveecceedae Barbara Weeks 
BEC aie tenes ats Saas Seales cee Seeaincaesnemae ere Helen Gray 
Harold Kennedy (passing under the name of Colonel Barrie) 
Caracas CRS SO e RO I OLE Pa eE POD OPERA a a AS SO Arthur Brander 
SACK: SLOW AEE < te one wale as cise el pista aleralavetee eioicie alace svete tie sca Ralph Dunn 
CHALE AS LE Wattiacc cre wher: cis sie ais sisters eve's siete dietai ois a\eras Charles Garland 
PRU Hiei tee EXON Chie" fo al ecerwie ace) ai 31a einial iwse eel ee oie ol shace acere ithe A. Trevor Bland 
(Caveiieital JDISS 0 aa niece ciaeig SEO Ce a Ot ON OOD eG Robert Farrell 
Woman y. Watkins <cie:s:s,0:0/0:oisiere <i0is.cieie ois eihiezaPecatolctors (arora Armand Lauret 
eel Micsis) ei aap amt.co one Sronria dso POC cart Boot Francis Felton 
Mat aretlat OWES a vc ccers oleic ceiales ajaisine nisin oiiniesorsierale A Young Widow 
Nata the somatic Lad yisacicais« fis ois) acts wer cle fio eige see ace A Dancer 
GUAT Ui cctas aia! d/o os arate Sraneiaieiere Seca toio a ere ae The Little School Teacher 
BORN ic SI SOA OIG “ToDo Opp a Or RIE NOTE Sareea A Toe Dancer 
WD ava Corina OO Willa ae an sininiw pie.sisi oni anit: cio Sere misiovee Sains An Old Maid 
WAGE alors srareiete oe’ ste ERR Meee od aes Ree lee ee The Oriental Girl 
Wher spagisi aly iceteicec cee Petey velo ad. ccie sate see The Phantom Love 


Acts I, II and I11.—The Stewart Villa, Palm Beach, Florida. 
Staged by Edward Elsner. 


LITTLE THEATRE TOURNAMENT 
(7 performances) 


Conducted by Walter Hartwig, in codperation with the Man- 
hattan Little Theatre Club, Inc., for the David Belasco Trophy, 
at Frolic Theatre, New York, the week of May 2, 1927. 


MONDAY EVENING, MAY 2 


The Union Players of Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, in “The Drums of 
Oude,” by Austin Strong. 

The Cast— ; 
Captain Hector McGregor............. Decne ainantstas David W. Taylor 
Lieutenant Alan Hartley......-.-ccececceccercceerecs Donald Helm 
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Sergeant McDougal......... Ss Siac Pe ere as te ain aleene Robert L. Neill 
Grewart) the Sentry. « cvsineiate ec eenle e's ls cisiainiels Alexander Ballantyne 
Two Hindustani Servants....... H. Arthur Eade and Song: Fields 
Mrs. Jack Clayton, Hartley's S1stets io. sunsaelare scenester Elsie H. Neill 


Scene—The Interior of a Palace in Northern India, Occupied by 
British Troops. 


The Krigwa Players Little Negro Theatre of Harlem in “The Fool’s 
Errand,” by Eulalie Spence. 
The Cast— 





Cassie? av Busy bodwaiexs oats a oe atc Wales aie iereaals Ethel Bennett 
Sister Williams, the neg sigch s bande a abena, Marian King 
Doug, Father of Maza. - William Jackson 
MPa SOU VV ALIS <4: 5 8 Caveselata, of aha cies 8 UVa olor al cto torallal'slatens te toast iol afoweny re Ira Reid 
MazaaDawehterviok Dou gararsiscetavore nretelleievetoivie reine eure Doralyne Spence 
VadscayS tuttan of aMieiz aia ance a eee crate gabe cea selaloeloleuate Malcolm Dodson 
Breddte,, Another ssuitOr...c7-s.ce cui sjeaics oes eee iia ete vies William Holly 
Mam; iMiother: of Niaz‘. S05 cic ets tae ao are octets Ardelle Dabney 


Brethren and Sisters of the Church Council—Minnie Brown, Inez 
Bennett, Louise Robinson, George Lee, Samuel Carthan, Levi Alex- 
ander. 

Scene: Living-room of Doug’s Home. 


The Association Players of the 92nd Street Y.M.H.A. in “Confes- 
sion,” by Kenyon Nicholson. 
The Cast— 


GeSkeeris ne tsers Svs cicters tees ioe lois wiere seiseeslaaya sales ten Ethel Leventhal 
IMmcriBertharde sacs. ats aiaerecns ateletaneislajelalancse s syararaiaternie, ibid Ruth Zakrow 
Sieett.gataiviaipe ai .. Henry SS 





SW alle ate tatacerevecs GaSe I Rs De ee Fell 
Scene—“‘Buvette du Bon Temps,” a Café, near an yereres, Rest 
Camp on the Outskirts of BarteDuc, France. 

Directed by Myron E. Sattler. 


TUESDAY EVENING, MAY 3 


The Unity Players of Montclair, New Jersey, in “The Giant’s Stair,” 
by Wilbur Daniel Steele. 


The Cast— 
UES a aig ashe ees aia ho melas Se Hig la alae lays Percita West Gardner 
Mrs. Weatherburn, Her Sister............... Florence Wolff Klaber 
Bdwin Dane, the sSierstl o:~'. -\acus!ejore, «ister jeri spaueh isueisls Fortescue Metcalf 
Cantpoless 21k. s ods sioviakie see ees absense comet a: Lewis Kimball 


Scene—Kitchen of the Weatherburn Farm Situated at the Upper 
End of a Mountain Valley. 
Directed by Pezcita West Gardner. 


The Lighthouse Players of the New York Association for the Blind 
of Manhattan in “Manikin and Minikin,’” by Alfred Kreymborg. 


The Cast-— 
Meier tet ee rain eee raishiniseapciet als aie eles cioieiste eis Rose Resnick 
Mbstraleiaver steps ate cierote sie aie aie sew Sistern Slore uretatc orotate atetecenaisiatet s Ruth Askenas 


The Scene Represents Two Basque Figures on a Mantel Shelf. 


The Thalian Players of the Bronx Y.M.H.A. in the Third Act of 
“Disraeli,” by Louise N. Parker. 






The Cast— 
Potter; “Disraetes Gardener cits secs cee te uinir ea cu sien Samuel Roland 
Bascot,- Disraelts: Batter 55 sense» aa tine Osage. + Charles D’Yuro 
Plooks,-a Postman > accces. + «as 7, aca ieeniee meters eae Julius Sobelmann 
The Rt. Hon. Benjamin Disraeli, M.P. ............ John H. Brown 
Clarigsa,. Lady CP Gvemsey.sicisisin.csis-« age stetuatnaaate™ Was Mollie Buchsbaum 
Lady Beaconshetd \5 cnrnaje store othiae omen a teeetamimecanie te Ida Tannenbaum 
Mr. Hugh Meyers. . ; .-..Emanuel Berliner 
Mrs... Noel. Travers... cneteues lan as cle sianat eens Natalie Krellman 
Sie; Michael Probert] Barty: 3. sau ns ats otk Ge seems 6 Oscar Donner 


Scene—At Hughenden, Disraeli’s Country Home. 
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WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 4 


The Brookside Open-air Theatre of Mount Kisco, N York, i 
“The Immortal Beloved,’ by Martia Leonard. gene Mas lela 


The Cast— 
Anton Felix Schinler, Friend and Biographer of Beethoven........ 
Bit Ialspaloliedtsin ia, Rie sin Sialnsiate ssi calelaicieisieiemeleie eit ataales ices Ch Anes Man biel 
NOLO Wee: fora aie os ale S cracsia ants IS eo HERO eo eke Jane King 


Scene—In Carlsbad, July, 1862. 


The Indianapolis Theatre Guild of India: lis, Indi in “Th 
Second Act,” by Maurice C. Tull. BOP ON Es: SEE emg a 


The Cast— 
Tee rR Ve es ys rey ee eee i IE hoe ee Oe Eleanor Tull 
Mary MacWo well cc ct wieine ents +t ieialn'o ie alalola is «plete boiciers Betti Black 
PEI Cb sare PEt teks aotaia Stas ie oie cA ce eS EUR Sar cyas awaiece Georgia Fricker 
\MFAUUES Serer Sinan ae rinisniec ng Cre ooo ean era Joseph Henninger 
ady: ors Beattie Dreains cs ci.veiaica.c cicrele stelemeyatealevey Elizabeth Wetzel 
Demon of Dreadful Dreams...... Nieupiciaversiaadiciens aueietere a western: M. C. Tuil 
BEM Meta (GeV Oty Seas ye aney cteke eimai n'a. tis ve aves ie leiaia artic tere es los Ruth McInnis Todd 


Scene—An Impressionistic Furnished Room. 
Staged by Maurice C. Tull. 


The Gardens Players of Forest Hills, Long Island, in ‘History as 
Was,” by Maurice Marks. 
The Cast— 


is 
PRAISE pee cars o-.vel arse ail cl sire, =! oon feel cvais ipsa lowes ialtevearatere‘suelsteraye Morton Savell 
CLE DALY arate arn neon e = Niels. © clone inte ai o\ «1 scar ore led viel eiarercisiave Cameron Shipp 
BUD TaN anes re fe eves atc on cy ain leaclode wiaketal afm ah stale ay ebeiaip maede nial eas(ale’s Lucile Fulton 
Ee b rsa acer cic nate c1 craks Siw cake oinnnay ct alateeen estate al mera ovaelarera) ale Homer Croy 
IA VES visin si nveinicise ob ewes RIS Calvert Cole and William Hampton 
ATs 
ae aa target ipa as cree lote raster bl aoe e, orevate-ola whavsca: « sale laisieis eters Harold Dobrer 
SUCCES) ESAS LAS as aie Smo RO DIOL TEE AIS OAD Seen Blanche Lopez 
Sir Walter dvalel gine ii.<1-1ests's eee abe elelan, ovlalsieleeveta Walter Claypoole 
Rpt ican Otol oi pct, stm ines acaln aman) ate <ia.0) set einsg ale Anthony Leonard 
sly Mea Oita cistcis pao. sins sctacis wis bros sok wlele tsale eles Maurice Mayer 
III. 
IN AED Mis scoala c a0 eins sola <iaualaieiW'-0 sola’ west e! s eysielolain,e cue Lawson Paynter 
BOC SCAIE co eis caraiete ei eee ienciacae epaleieialehis:*\ eielwiers side's. oie Clarence Perry 
IRA St a Pe eee eos aay eietalwintslarele\e ne winiecb ere bans Frank Heinz 
VOSCDHINE . c.f cies oo La owe sale ais nies owe teh o'c. sore 0s seis Arlene Kiliani 


Directed by Bertha E. Mandel. 


League of American Pen Women, Inc. (New York Branch), Man- 
hattan, in “Values,” by Aida Rodman DeMilt. 





The Cast— 
Leander Bliss, an Oysterman..........---- Ursdaetees Gerald MacDonald 
ce Bae Dic NSO) einen enero ee ee ...- Richardson Brown 
Debby Ann, Jed’s Wife........ese cee es cere eceecece Anna Barnouw 


Scene—A Fisherman’s Cottage, Long Island. 


THURSDAY EVENING, MAY 5 


The Charlotte High School Players of Charlotte, North Carolina, in 
“Jazz and Minuet,” by Ruth Giorloff. 





7 
4 
o 


The Cast— : 
Mrs. Van Hayden........e-eeceesececsccesers CREB, Martha Dulin 
A Eleanor Prudence Van Hayden............-. Alice Houston Quarles 
i Prudence Van Hayden, the Great-Great-Aunt........-. Nancy Watts 
ie Richard Townsend, Eleanor’s Lover.......+--+++++- Lawrence Miller 
: Robert Trowbridge ......c-csescccecereccccenees Marshall Pritchett 
i Nettie, the Modern Maid....---++++-+++eerereee Jane McLaughlin 
iu Lucy, Maid of Colonial Days...---.+++-+++++++++0 Frances Martin 
: Milord Devereaux.........eeecee secretes eceetsseees John Everett 
, Scene—Living-room of Mrs. Van Hayden’s Apartment. 
Directed by Ethel Rea and Luisa Duis. 
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The Memphis Little Theatre of Memphis, Tennessee, in “The Delta 
Wife,” by Walter McClellan. 


THs nce Mathes u's) SS ae ims le eiole! eine wvorele ows ete tale tata S aaithe Clifford Penland 
Gora Mathes sc.c Soles ba kins ore sieloe ie a telatels oiuietalatebersinjeiays Allison Davant 


Scene—A Room in Mathes’ Cabin, Just Behind the Levee in the 
Delta of the Great River. 
Directed by Colin Clements. 


The Welwyn Garden City Theatre Society of Welwyn Garden City, 
England, in “Mr. Sampson,” by Charles Lee. 


eS Elsie Col 

aroline Stevens...... : : oeeeeee--Hlsie Colson 

Catherine Stevens..... Two Maiden Sisters} alee Lilian Hinton 
Mr. Sampson, Their Tenant Next Door.............. Ernest Selley 


Scene—The Kitchen of a Cottage on a Moorland in the West Coun- 
try of England. 
Directed by C. B. Purdom. 


The Mansfield Players of Manhattan in “Off Col’uh,” by Amy L. 


Weber. 
The Cast— ; 
Miles Johnson, Proprietor of the Cotton Wood Club.............+- 
A Rea Ee SAOSIN BeneC IOSD POD ULSI st George H. Snowden 
Priscilla Williams, Cabaret Artist and Cashier....... uanita Stewart 
John Jackson, Tap Dancer and Doorman.............-. Leon Drake 


Scene—The Cotton Wood Club, Harlem, New York City. 


FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 6 


The Derita Players of Derita, North Carolina, in “The Last of the 
Lowries,” by Paul Green. 


The Cast— 
Cumba Lowrie, the Aged Mother of the Lowries..............++. a 
De aioe ars le tainie oat cial ceca ctete We ede erevsia ate ater ste Margaret Ellen Alexander 
Janey Fer Dauchter cours 5 ae snsicie see sels sisioieieie winia sicemints Ruth_Ellis 
Mayno, Cumba’s Daughter-in-Law.............ese005 Barbara Garris 


Henry Berry Lowrie, Last of the Outlaw Gang......Marvin Hunter 
Scene—The Rough Home of_the Lowrie Gang in Scuffletown, a 
Swampy Region of Robeson County, North Carolina. 


The Barnswallows Association of Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mas- 
sachusetts, in “The Stronger,” by August Strindberg. 


The Cast— 
Madame = Kos. vs oa esos bee sivie vk nin aitiee sinivinisivinece ens Norma Hoizman 
Madenro1 seer Worry << wets secnieeigit visicle wa esa bia, ieee were Margaret McCarty 


Scene—A Corner in a Ladies’ Café. 
The Play Produced by Ellen Bartlett. 


The Little Theatre of Tulsa, Oklahoma, in ‘‘Waitin’,” by Elizabeth 


Copmann. 

The Cast— 
Hazel, Keeper of an Oil Country Lease-house...... Neyneen Farrell 
Ed, Her. Busband: aj rilleres s..1cecticissic.sie ees Edward M. Gallaher 
John Trowbridge, an Oil Producer...........+-.. Harold E. Stewart 
POE EUG VV TEC sers si iarcinss Wiale geile eo cta oie oieialcwwis hale sees Kathryn Gavin 


Scene—Combination Kitchen, Dining-room and Office of an Oil 
Country Lease-house. 

Prizes were awarded the Welwyn Garden City Theatre Society of 
Welwyn Garden City, England; the Krigwa Players Little Nel 
Theatre of Harlem, New York City; the Brookside Open-air Theatre 
of Mount Kisco, New York; the Memphis Little Theatre of Memphis, 
Tennessee. The Association Players of the 92nd Street Y.M.H.A., 
New York City, received honorable mention. The Belasco trophy 
went to the Welwyn Garden City Theatre Society for their produc- 
tion, ‘‘Mr. Sampson.”’ 
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A NIGHT IN SPAIN 
(50 performances) 
Revue in two acts; book by Harold Atteridge; music by Jean 
Schwartz; lyrics by Al Byram. Produced by the Messrs. Shu- 
bert at the 44th Street Theatre, New York, May 3, 1927. 


Principals engaged— 


Phil Baker Grace Bowman 
Sid Silver Helen Kane 
Ted Healy Grace Hayes 
George Anderson Betty Healy 
Stanley Rogers Barbera 
fey Brennan Rhea Mason 

ert Gardener Bernice Gardener 
J. Colvil Dunn Helba Huara 
Shemp Howard Lola Raine 
Tito Coral Andreini orchestra 


Trainor Brothers 
Staged by Gertrude Hoffman and Charles Judels. 


TRIPLE CROSSED 
(48 performances) 


Mystery melodrama in three acts by F. S. Merlin. Produced 
by Robert Rockmore at the Morosco Theatre, New York, May 5, 


S927. 


Cast of characters— 


Le SI Oe RCE REDD BODOG ED a aot! CORIO 6 CODER ORT R ea eee Frank Horton 
Pilling (Callender. cjsicislind oie Gece eid citslaiely wiv seco plevedae Patricia Barron 
MRT eel Vistas pc lcasicts <peicmeroleculee oibverene eoate o wleraie awielslei wie oe eieecs Robert Toms 
PA Ctr a Moa SILOM cleave 27g etal oe warepeterajchoters sieiere’s ackit Frederick Smith 
Pasties Scere are aise ee ecie nels aiaieinisist era aia e Mole stelsi done alesis Victor Killian 


Acts I, II and III.—Living-room of the Callender’s Apartment. 
Staged by F. S. Merlin. 

During the performance of a triangle play a switch is made in 
the property pistols used and the hero accidentally kills the vil- 
lain. Search being made for the man who substituted the real 
for the phony revolver many persons in the audience are sus- 
pected and the police take charge. It is decided to play the 
scene a second time, and this time the villain really is killed. Not 
_ by a bullet but by poisoned liquor supplied by the property man. 
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OH, ERNEST! 
(44 performances) 
Musical comedy in two acts; book and lyrics by Francis De- 
Will; music by Robert Hood Bowers. Produced by P. T. Ros- 
siter at the Royale Theatre, New York, May 9, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Sir Percy Middowshire..... sepeccece ec ceeeeceeees William Jordan 
PARTS TAN Gia spaces oto; Sehciase: Stove aie area ein waka Sool ec bhehte ese etal ayauaxe Ralph Riggs 
Atpertion. Mo hestetiiins mists w/eisia ais Sra a\ntle eres sve. w/e reiece Harry McNaughton 
Seshea’ PeSmiIO Wee ays sprtstaan G-<.nless, Pe wat oonlarciatehace, UbNehsaler naan Phyllis Austin 
Hon. John: Worthing, Jie Ps) sive sccccwiisis alee seaiuiee teams Hal Forde 
Pady. Bracken sa. ccortas elssvasviie cies 27s oe teqataiever enter nearer Flavia Arcaro 
Hon. Gwendolen airkam .:culs'c s'scie's s.<\eisls oa\wrs siaiate Marjorie Gateson 
IE LACELICL gate a) aye asia Stet xgenbbadee Wieioe on yess vane ca ade ie ocleis esate rersiehe Katharine Witchie 
PUAN Cease: c ate ceaaiee annie ccetnioleioss Wieiataimaentousverni inte amiaion needa Ts Vivian Marlowe 
PecilyeGaediw sa iwciawmvisis © csc kiciow a oitiel eieeaerereh omicteecere re Dorothy Dilley 
AE SET Ee IY re Ree NR RCE SMe PRINS CATO CCCI agate cee Sonia Winfield 
Rev: ‘Canon Chasuble, D.Do kei stelee oie miereieietthe aleiouucperels Jethro Warner 
Pollyanna Montague <oscccrics cieslec cas eee sees ce Barbara Newberry 
Pero se VEL HON er sivauneie ware heen ei aie mete eS arta eae Patricia Wynne 
ATS OAT DEO Y cscs cise oGie neta Obisiorare'e & mists nth eens teisiene Edith Mae Wright 
Clarice Chitworthic os « civ nin teiyscleintetoists atesclsiefeielnje si stery-in Dimples Riede 
Evelyn: Stuart cass ote SR oe ae Boob ole om aris ets Dorothea, Mabie 


Act I.—Algernon Moncrieff’s Rooms, London. Act I1.—The Gar- 
den Manor House, Woolton. 
Staged by William J. Wilson. 


A musicalized version of Wilde’s “The Importance of Being 
Earnest.” 


JULIE 
(8 performances) 
Play in three acts by Corning White. Produced by Homeric 
Productions, Inc., at the Lyceum Theatre, New York, May 9, 
1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Pera wee anteet ss te Errutlee Nichcslhbistel sts laae area wets John Daly Murphy 
IETS ESPON aside ratater vcs aly ic Siajcjawicteselsil Gown aces wlan otae Blanche Friderici 
LEG) S114 Sa hi A SG MGI 90 So IOC Alexander Clark, Jr. 
WLCLHET teereiemiaints sc wlcd & >. ois ote eistecsea chs eitanaine © earenreaty Edward Arnold 
Wart os wines opps mjsianee =,» o2 he wean Sie te (ene sispsere its Alison Skipworth 
FUNCT :.7 9 viccewen stetio dete Oe ata 3 Se a Sa a aS Betty Pierce 
PRG ei. capi Bost amie aiwialietin wie Sim ichaipasebce Peake Me sate Mildred Southwick 


Acts I and III.Kitchen of the Farm House of the Stones. Act 
II.—The Shack of Maman. 
Staged by Arthur Hurley. 
Julie was a good girl and remained good right up to the last 
act, despite the efforts of her wicked foster mother, old Maman, 





Julie’s either. 


Comedy in three acts by Willis Maxwell Goodhue. 
by Edward Whiteside and J. J. Levinson at Daly’s Theatre, New 
York, May 9, 1927. 
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KATY DID 
(8 performances) 


Cast of characters— 


Mipaie Carsonacrais cicteatnsie aia’ sc Fore Caltare etme enuistasiaine Edgar Nelson 
IPAS Ip ECGHIIE Rn se biels eis srelstre em cae ethos cia ea Genevieve Williams 
Merete Oh: POSE VictENy arm ccslave » Wisha's lateasaxe oleleiaiera/stalsyeremtesara siete Juliette Day 
Carlo matic aes skicc cone vas salve lees conten nes _....» Romney Brent 
MBE Meme zy. etcteieveyerareus’ stereccily siterin os sini ia blatsielaie nieisdetntsens sie eievaqey oan Karl Stall 
SP ROLE ci alehelinre sieeve cove oo close ovevelc’o sicievo/ave eqeceici™ wisi Sencetay Charles E. Bird 
rapa li aiatereiora lola a pvecaie cis tain o asnete elislacw © s:erocel caves ogee aioe Carolyne McLean 
Weise saven an lehaoks) fopoker tere Weert ieA erie PISO Doon Adelaide Rondelle 
BANG Oni INGER TN Gi io ar cree ies wanelaleroilatovatiot se seie ainiake cusien gi Stanley De Wolfe 


Act I.—First Episode—Corner in Childs’. 2, In Front of Childs’. 
3, Small Furnished Room. Act I1.—Furnished Apartment on the 
Lower West Side. Act III.—Private Parlor at the Waldorf Astoria, 
and Again in the Furnished Apartment. 

Staged by Oscar Eagle. 


KEMPY 
(45 performances) 


Cast of characters— 


ath Bence .-s cies.< cle's vo oe Ectaieleicieral eiele oererds aioe a siete ele .--Ruth Nugent 
CE1D BY c biel Bes acters Gees BRO POISE TIE AC CLIO CCI ee COG J. C. Nugent 
MONT a= BOUCEs se cies sic d's 0 v0 0 v¥ee/6 sles nlc sleje s eiely/s a ainieinyie Clara Blandick 
Jane Wade... 2... cscs cccccccceccnsencccescecceses Frederica Going 
Katherine Bence. i... cccecccccccsesecenescasecccesces Norma Lee 
Hie Whe ares vas cho erie Ginko. duels! cvs sversiet ela stash sein ieie's {asi «iasi's,e\ ee eel 
“Kempy’” JameS......cscecscesceccccsevcscvceccrnse Elliott Nugent 
SUD 7, MLeLHills 5 urs cdeicie os) ale siaieiecsiele.e slelev sisielaieisiaie William J. Kelly 


Acts I, Il and III.—Living-room in the Bence Home in a Small 


New Jersey Town. 
Staged by J. C. Nugent. 


See “Best Plays of 1921-22.” 
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to sell her to Pierre, the rich bootlegger. And the baby wasn’t 
Old Maman was keeping it for the rich blonde, 
Pheebe, but the truth found her out. 


Produced 


Comedy in three acts by J. C. Nugent and Elliott Nugent. 
Revived by Murray Phillips at the Hudson Theatre, New York, 


May 11, 1927. 
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HE LOVED THE LADIES 
(6 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by Herbert Hall Winslow. Produced 
by the Lepane Amusement Company at the Frolic Theatre, New 
York, May 10, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Col. Sam Buckland........ etesacaial ataiprctetetorersrets miaaioiaracorore John Carmody 
MrsicS tod@ardis\s.cis)s 25 stews eiareas. v misled ajepers ...-..-Ada Lytton Barber 
Andrew 2 Mayicieds oicwice ocie eter a cadarevaigteteyevetoes © eewmverere alts Lyons Wickland 
Mrs:sBiickland sv. assis clea eid cute iwis Bleceiaiais siete atete Gertrude Fowler 
Judge Burton Stoddard: jas cisioswecwwin sleiseis sie ene ale Herbert Fortier 
Ppa lee ete ale Wale eo sOa cielnse larel wioveveraveverarerctevsretais Ae aipienetets Isabel Dawn 
Beast WWielGori es aici a. witla cis sisveceiniavelere’aspatsie Wa icrnueietmuvaterera Helen Tucker 
PACE WY CLO OME cia aia in els 1us5cs oles el oun evatolalaiel sieve atevoretatetn wictatale Tom Morgan 
Niarwareti PEliCOe ssa <)cso.0 cuavare) lepers a }olevojelaia;scozs teraiglion oatetere Louise Carter 
AMA ey: Ieee SALE sais ores © <eiema eine wietelafe etme See ee eects ah Lillian Ross 
Wis dlitaistecreseetetononaiscevsve- ove elareia pvotarate aiaicreveiarere te iar aes Thomas V. Morrison 
Palys artis recazeis ots, cuss ave 0 oral teeue forse clerwletace cle -cie lee areienerersteterae Chona Paula 
BY oi 0 (oy bol ok pea MRR WCE eager pen dr heina stone Sty ei ayes ts Ernie Mack 
Syncopated Bully Girls............. Cora Youngblood Corson’s Band 


Acts I, II and II1.—Living-room of the Late Hamilton Wayne’s 
Home, Waynesburg, New York. 
Staged by Jack Roseleigh. 

Hamilton Wayne, founder of Waynesburg, is dead. Andrew 
May, nephew, is thought to be his heir. Second and later will 
names Audrey Le Salle, an illegitimate daughter previously un- 
known, as heir. Audrey comes to Waynesburg, collects the mil- 
lions, and begins spending them wildly. Snippy society ladies 
would run her out of town. She finds letters in Wayne’s effects 
indicating that he had had affairs with most all the ladies, and 
her tormentors agree to drop the scandal. Audrey marries An- 
drew and all is well. 


ONE FOR ALL. 
(3 performances) 
Play in three acts by Ernest and Louise Cortis. Produced by 
The Whitehouse Productions, Inc., at the Greenwich Village 
Theatre, New York, May 13, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Claude Severns.........-00% AP eee een ee 1 eae aioe Walton Butterfield 
Leonora) Varillovawenvies sieras dia aieicioteratolatetawiclsiae sa ciie Ethel Jackson 
Cora: Gansevoort sates chick Sob Nek Ge soe ee Rae Jennie A, Eustace 
Bertram: Chattaxys .sc\c..is0 «seen Geen ete aio Lk Beresford Lovett 
NICMDSEY s << <,s:swisid'eja isistean ren weleneealce aerate Se N. R. Cregan 


Molly Gansevoort...ecccsecoccecccceseeceecses+ee Madeline Delmar 
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Eric Brent... cc. cccsscesccccecns Bias eaiere Sovicicee's ese lyneTOsiyn 
Alicia Pomeroy....... aecieveiarcterare Dalaran tiatevatorons seis eiatehars Lelya Le Noir 
Prologue—Conservatory in the Gansevoort Mansion. Acts I and 
III.—Living-room in the Brent’s Home. Act II.—Alicia Pomeroy’s 
Apartment, Riverside Drive, New York City. 
Staged by Jasper Deeter. 

Molly Gansevoort, in love with Eric Brent, insists on marrying 
him even though he tells her he must forego the rewards of 
matrimony until he has discovered a serum that will cure tubercu- 
losis. A year later Molly and Eric are broke and Eric must have 
$9,000 to bring his experiments to a successful issue. To get the 
money Molly sells herself to Bertram. Eric wins fame and suc- 
cess, but some months later Molly must account for a child of 
which he is not the father. Realizing what his wife has done 
Eric forgives her. 


THE WHITE SISTER 


Opera by Clement Giglio based on Marion Crawford’s novel. 
Produced at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, May 17, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 







Sister Giovanna vive => os cis's'c.c\s.66 es eisivies 6 vice viene e'sice'eiss's Josie Jones 
Countess Chiaramonte ..........e0+- SEI ORE AR EOS OE OO Maria Spinelli 
Captain GiGVANBi, eicis's<ioie osicrnivic « ein ciesin'e vicivie ec ie'si Eugene Scudder 
Lieutenant Basile....... ---Enzo Sarafini 
Monsignor Seracinesca.....ccccccccsseccscsecscovescs George Puliti 
MESROR CAO ciao win slsle atala/wtsielatolstniavovelelerriolis'olele,elateie(eiein\aversioX Alexander Giglio 
PMSPECUON 01 os 5s a0 vas cicnieic geese pesieies csiesueeid cei cisiaie s S._ Gridelli 
GEO T olesohai ease ie a'e i lolocereisictauhiaioialelesenie wloracs wleieracwis\eip.q/aaveteel ore G. Magni 


Sister Giovanna, taking to a convent when she hears of her 
fiancé’s death in the wars, later learns of his escape and is seri- 
ously and persistently tempted to forswear her vows but man- 
ages to remain loyal and pure. 


GRAND STREET FOLLIES 
(30 performances) 


Musical revue. Book and lyrics by Agnes Morgan; music by 
Max Ewing. Produced at the Neighborhood Theatre, New York, 


May 19, 1927. 


Principals engaged— 


Albert Carroll Dorothy Sands 
Marc Loebell Agnes Morgan 
Otto Hulicius Aline Bernstein 


John F. Roche Lois Shore 
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Junius Matthews 
Geo. Bratt 
Ralph Geddis 

J. Blake Scott 
Geo. Hoag 

Bert Farjeon 
Edmond Rickett 
Geo. Heller 


Lily Lubell 
Blanche Talmud 
Sadie Sussman 
Mae Noble 
Polaire Weissman 
Edla Frankau 
Ethel Frankau 
Odna Brandeis 


Staged by Agnes Morgan. 


RUDDIGORE 
(19 performances) 


Operetta in two acts by W. S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan. 
Produced by Lawrence J. Anhalt at the Cosmopolitan Theatre, 
New York, May 20, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Mortats 
Robin Oakapple....... Gea taws SaenicoenEN See na Alexander Clark 
WACHATS Da Unelesgn, winte es oe ee eee atele eis, terolieeete suena etets Craig Campbell 
Sir Despard Murgatroyd.......... diets lepe Skt wine sible William Danforth 
Olde A dant Goodheares ..c ir sini o's slere sTeisiare vrei mieiss She ove Harvey Howard 
TROSE WI aM Ue eons, coaeetatalajesisisiuecaislecsie hve efstavers tere rersinle mo eieieee Violet Carlson 
Wiad WIRES ATEE so < «ite\sieis are cos otic lomid viaterecanermetoe ia eae Sarah M. Edwards 
ea rrte EV aati a Scio swine 10a eitp oie ele aie seks a wlove lara, ove cantvaveaearete ts Dorothy Pilzer 
CORE LO ACEP AEAE SINE TERCEOE ER OPAL Arie Eietsentare atacce’ el aan Ruth Ramsey 
RACH tara ottiets viel mie dike esi brave cts clgeipS erin wie win o ee aise Juliet Buell 

Gxosts 
Sie Rupert Mareatrovd «cc's siccs owmainnd cau a nlemisttele Robert Willard 
Sir Jasper Murgatroyd............ SheGyalekeherebherse John Russell 
Sir itone mtr wate avd aiis ale sss lors:w: sac wieigiate a. a were aha Henry Riebeselle 
SRC OB Tads MTs ACEO VG cs a ai nie accle cian <iare Sears Lis ere ie Hugh Sorenson 
Sir Desmond: Muaurcatroy dec sce aisweous-sielovs suleavecine! slevencs Noel Harland 
SiccGilbert.ciiireate ow d ste \e,c/atsisiwviswaiovaemolarrers Maat olacabe Donald Black 
Sir Mervyn Murgatroyd....... bse 'p ocean vara teleieliora s etereate mee Paul Shorran 

—AND— 
SinsRoderic) Murcatroydiven.cds «xd demacnteows » oeale Herbert Waterous 


Act I—The Fishing Village of Rederring in Cornwall. Act II.— 
Picture Gallery in Ruddigore Castle. 
Staged by Charles Jones. 


PATIENCE 
(16 performances) 


Operetta in two acts by W. S. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan. 
Produced by Perke Hamberg Productions, Inc., at the Masque 
Theatre, New York, May 23, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Reginald: Pimath orn Geta tore wpe ce eiealaceeatar eee iteeta ee see James Watts 
Archibald Merosweioties ts. discs can Cee emee eee eee Joseph Macaulay 
Ma. “Bunthorne’ Ss’ Solititor svicia\s seta sestelpimaistelvior ae wie Hartley Gregson 
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Col. Caiverley..... Pate meters Shake e tensa initiate seeeeeees- William Langan 
WMA Rie MEEDATEOVE eo cies ce taco t lancet cavalo ee Dudley Marwick 
Rieut.. the: Dukevof Dunstable. cc ..c< occa csisiete coleceee Harold Hansen 
The Lady PSSIS OIA: Nee naieqine osleiate nial srasis se miei Sees ars Beatrice Kneale 
UE PP ac Samhita a5 okies hice was gece lick cnn Elinor Edeson 
PPR GR Canaan seele cia ce sisolch crernetecue o at mee Margaret Schilling 
Slew Madge ater rdata ei ai cape we cevesiccsntilnah acsG en Bernice Mershon 
MPATIENES sore taintatetereiath ovis Biatais olea sles nied po bio ae ek Oa Vivian Hart 


Act 1.—-Exterior of Castle Bunthorne. Act Il. —A Glade. 
Staged by Robert Milton. 


TALES OF RIGO 

(20 performances) 
Music drama in three acts. Drama by Maurice V. Samuels, 
based on a story by Hyman Adler; music and lyrics by Ben 


Schwartz. Produced by J. Oppenheimer at the Lyric Theater, 
New York, May 30, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


MIA IaS sy ctars sterert disvaceracedal ora arsine areniaievere NA Sree oer as Mildred Holland 
AR ODEYES:s: crerpcrevetecarctssct <isie ais SGA SU OS Arann S Wane ses Maurice M. Fein 
BOM CS reed since, b vai ojace tides Ge Ado Mae ae Ulver sa Roe mninee me Jay Fassett 
OSCE Neth es cise ae ee shee eee ee eas OnE: Eire ee Hugh Kidder 
ROMER S MR rete cae ola os aia ldie ects iese ie wie hauls Qin mievece ub pyeraldrelnials Hyman Adler 
API ote t Re eH = Faxcpa7 aio} shobaya lats/lateteyage)aiaierareystelx 1atdaiste ls e's % inset Mira Nirska 
aR archer ictils lojachia a npdewiars sa) vise ails waren ole eice:w. via wiper David Leonard 
INI SRT ARL OCT or 6s cider athiran chal vot bhav e+e wiescvarel cial en avaneberel< Marguerite Borough 
eal ta eeMCOLeY Pic peter Naar acaba stetovenstaveletsh crehcnetstahslolatansigielaiatersters Warren Sterling 
VEE RAO OL wate stele ahevsie org Mracek er eleret arate. oat eeclavete othe dieletaibea Madeline Grey 
Bernt ya Vee Les Fas sac foto Epa ey soaiomac a ork racer a a Olah ole’ sliiarauayevarewe George Stillwell 
MEMES Stig el nuccscosicliaiarc ath ate er claier blero aoa el sores ale Riana alee orereaans Carl Reed 
NEE SAM ASO Ss bis ater sie sie telinie wisteiwk sbleibi cad ve eee Gladys Wilson 
12 SOMA Ge OI DINO Bon OOO OCICS ene Samuel Nusbam 
RSNA tes niEe arrat ole tat Pore eta, <laber alia oh ce clea aetadorara ottiwtetets love toterte Walter Deloft 
IRAE Bee teaid eis oie oca 2 Ashes wis eiSNa 4 tele S ths oe hive Bua AE see Andrew Salama 


Acts I and III.—Rigo’s Camp of Gypsy Vagrants. Act IJ.— 
Serie 1—Interior of Gypsy Tent. 2—Drawing-room of Mrs, Ranger’s 


Staged by Clarence Derwent. 

Zita, brought up in the gypsy camp of Rigo, the violinist, falls 
in love with Ralph Clark, who is in society. Then she learns from 
her foster father that Ralph is her half-brother. Foster father 
was mistaken, however, and love conquers all. 


MERRY-GO-ROUND 
(19 performances) 


Musical comedy in two parts; book and lyrics by Morrie 
Ryskind and Howard Dietz; music by Henry Souvaine and Jay 
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Gorney. Produced by Richard Herndon at the Klaw Theatre, 
New York, May 31, 1927. 


Principals engaged— 
William Collier Marie Cahill 


Philip Loeb Evelyn Bennett 

Don Barclay Libby Holman 
Leonard Sillman Blanche Fleming 
Clifford Walker Louise Richardson 
William Liebling Joyce Booth 

Etienne Girardot Mary Stills 

James Jolly Maryon Dale 

Daniel Higgins Pan-American Quartet 


Staged by Allan Dinehart. 


A VERY WISE VIRGIN 
(16 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Sam Janney. Produced by the author 
at the Bijou Theatre, New York, June 2, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Bethyae Brits cisis's) sroteisisielaicksfereialsrere oleisicie/starsielelars .».---Joan Bourdelle 
Brean sate tices os evs we ecorely cael si aco ous lelatscotellers aiecctave.eceininveianaterere --Doris Bryant 
Elise Foster.... ..- Gail DeHart 
Herbert Ferris.. .Dennis Cleugh 













Pan ASCE] area eh we aiaicne aie/sjrs) ate Sa ae Bialbaneiers Sieiuietniececsnonaic John Buckler 
UAUNE IO AGO IN Calede alte ie ioe is iohninyoveis le eto¥s siege ie Iwueieince oominieloieiniai Ethel Martin 
Neat Rte Lata tet cae geriase a:b cei eos ce ve uc ekeliniisan weet ovieyuieie comelianaieauiags ates Joan Gordon 


Act I.—Elise Foster’s Home. Before Dinner. Act Ii.—The Same. 
After Dinner. Act III.—The Same. The Next Morning. 

Betty Brent believes in the freedom of the flapper and vamps 
her men friends with impunity. “It’s a wise virgin who knows 
her own boiling point,” declares Betty and she knows. Winning 
Dan Steel away from her best friend, Elise Foster, Betty loses 
him promptly to Narka Dianina, a Russian charmer with the 
moral standards of a Bolshevist. Then Betty marries the family 
doctor and Dan goes back to Elise. 


JULIUS CASAR 
(8 performances) 


Drama by William Shakespeare. Revived by the Players’ Club 
at the New Amsterdam Theatre, New York, June 6, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Julius. Cesar... vesievecnccscsncsncctbncoesss sie William Courtleigh 
Octavius Cesar... cscccevcccecceensevcccccescseee Frederick Worlock 
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Marcus Antonius............. diene ease BOAT AOS James Rennie 
Plavitig 5 cess sieieonphelevteatal a © skein a Mie saieieleie te eave Harry Davenport 
NG gel are ay tace tasers ate Aah eras etek a a Lawrence Cecil 
Maretsr Brutus: «5. <0'- eee cenes bisene clskeock dy oe Tyrone Power 
WCASSINIG ratte late cies ele oar maison Ca ech eee Basil Rathbone 
SCASCAR nierels < acer ae CONCERT SR Geir ES Herbert Ranson 
Trebonius RUASe) siseaioto/¥alieudivva eiahe Shere uch cle eiclaraiecsie. ccclats arcremnes ae Joseph Kilgour 
Cinna setae cis cie e's easicinmtn cs SEN OT Les SERA ers David Glassford 
Decius SEQUUS 5 Gales se ho sraly Preise a Vee ea Ie Pedro De Cordoba 
leteliins (Cimilectey tals’ chcuateas sales «circ hie oo te Roland Bottomley 
POpili isd end tale, 5 on tare elehe se esis ied Sais ese e ela Frazer Coulter 
SNAG EOT CTI eile Ba Nie eoacirs Sesser 9 ere Nae a Maen Yat See Kenneth Hunter 
SECAT IRS ratstatars ais vis ahare Sum Ae Te oe ne a ee Doan Borup 
Nt: SOD UUSAVEE ete Rintare a. Scars oa eee Naa, ee -.--Lvan Simpson 
ENS CODDIGE Ie surat ayeselole eres cteveislcvoie ticle tess oste e aee James T. Powers 
SR IEE Beis ca OC RHE Re aC GOB e ERIE ayn ee ates Edgar Kent 
CeSAL AG SCV AME craters a! oral serena arc setae ae ee Harry Forsman 
Sieg CAE tZOM esas 5 ots Sia: sfole o-ini oe Rohe ela ee Thomas Chalmers 
BION EHIZED esac tiga 'eit oie a Not Pee eee ee ORT Edwin T. Emery 
OTE MOMIZ Coral laratalacclaiv ere sel asicc stew scicislertite ee a Laura Burt 
PICKS io Ue ciay aie sain aie -eisieie Seis SUSE eda Sree ae Hee Mary Eaton 
HC AND NT ALA ae waters nes nist eieioiniaiiels Scenes Sie ere eR Marion Coakley 
PORE eae a lasrccic dale ni oe ios AAS ene ee «.».. Mary Young 


Staged by John Craig. 


LOMBARDI, LTD. 
(12 performances) 
Comedy in three acts by Frederic and Fanny Hatton. Revived 
by Murray Phillips’ Repertory Theatre at the George M. Cohan 
Theatre, New York, June 6, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


IN efe Map tn ssc ateile oi erdtptalotdiars acetate anid oh alee ie ric wice Marion Martin 
BAIS Ven ain he resi ee cence oats eae Ted none eae hee baeae Eunice Hunt 
NEALE Meee tacts ais iyo eal seater slats) ol Abeais ClaaiePacae 206i oo) a std mwnaietate Adele Leroy 
WANS S EL OU GCI S sare cl vials cos here ikis spatavela\ mye eis jsiscayerateiacety John Saunders 
CERTIGMU APTOSGDVAI «deal sielcry Marglertta a ate wie ein ese es sattiets wares Edward Shaw 
PREG ASGT ARGU cera 8! oe leyouexsin lathe iesebntu.e vale ahs ion svahe eieie aiecatece Leo Carrillo 
Gua SLAG cramversinte avoteinia treeless eisrais ame eceig dsiealSaiee sas Helen _Deddens 
MER ALUS oN MatITIITIOT sere cranate sree sier etal caters: sal aschecepiafe aislaimieaicon aia -Rita Vale 
METIS NTO NGaliccy < sine one aor olaveteeicic ier) dicate Oeceele we ganas Marion Abbott 
MV OWMete ear ia Mera iaterye aiciae ale etalal aioe Gale one aieiesvarelejetvial che Beresford Lovett 
Hai leas WE GOLC stare aprcietes ie sl acalchevate tae ase wiareinws ateieels oi aueve Audrey Ridgewell 
RRACCATIFO DOSEN LO niciale Netovaiatetats Siete ois elake acete distale b) cis slacoter siete Philip Tonge 
Vicar oe ONIN cravatavel clatar dleca)oleln svainiersiatelsatarevel cusnaiera’ sto areuel sharele Arthur Ross 
Wirs:: Warrington) ROW pela saice 2c siei ale oi Evelyn Carter Carrington 
BUTO US aera er Tae eae eis han sia weal eponptstece eae eI Barbara Weeks 


Acts I, II and I1J.—Lombardi’s Studio at the Shop. 
Staged by Cecil Owen. 

Tito Lombardi, dressmaker, is desperately in love with a fa- 
vorite mannikin, Phyllis Manning. Phyllis ditches Tito for a 
broker, but he is consoled by the true love of Norah Blake, his 
“right-hand man.” 
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TALK ABOUT GIRLS 
(3 performances) 


Musical comedy in two acts; book by William Carey Duncan, 
based on a play by John Hunter Booth; lyrics by Irving Caesar; 
music by Harold Orlob and Stephen Jones. Produced by Harry 
H. Oshrin and Sam H. Grisman at the Waldorf Theatre, New 
York, June 14, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


Jarleoi eros stain sstessiaiastia sismale Wie als oksie ciolevs) w)aroteraiaials' lai Frances Upton 
ATIGEEW REG WO%s & oie calc telasirais eiorcl eins Sonia oieiece ai eto loys elleial ciacay eke William Cook 
Hentry20 willis; os cices 5 at araceiep ata ne ee al a cane wai ees Sea eee OTD Robert Jarvis 
Gee ral Weston ssicis oc revasei nie ore, Cealetelola wie ereiateinioneravaterete Edwin Forsber: 
PGI ata aiatdeh<intas crseals si visveecaiotere iaimia setenmieias eee lare terete ak Lillian Miche 
Rallye o wes iercte avals ote senha ace tw a oa puaiea ereknse tere teks te Spencer Charters 
PADIS ALL RS, a notes oiaie wale 6 ace ec He SIO E Ne RI Oe ele alsh ener Madelyn Killeen 
STEVES OIL aie «tis a tokeicvare ee cietecs. Lrenaaalal NG Taine oe el ostieietouatenetatal acs Jane Taylor 
Gharles Shar sonSc tetas cst ara crersvalelwie seein dleceisen einem telae meter Floyd Marion 
MISS AIAG IN Presence aressiercidesiare, Goichertia neue aimipieraatraleiinten siete Florence Earle 
PP TAT tip CATER ec vesara cel aie oreune ere oe octet ehot et rans ale Veetans tanta as ssie Russell Mack 
Danie Ma sors sa aie.ciuitetatce come atcha ttle orien Aa lo tetaere eetretere Andrew Tombes 
te Rater Wel Aree OS. amor ho TC OL EISEN op GOS Bernard McOwen 
SS LNERT OIG aration ustote ho chaialnyehave Palaselkicis ey atalaseynlore steven sioner John Meehan, a es 
GeGrge Vin Grubb leer. o ierernis ate esters say elnyc tess tavanereyehe Guat ices Joseph Smiley 


Act I.—Outside Mrs. Alden’s Home, Lower Falls, Mass. Act II.— 
Living-room at Mrs. Alden’s. 
Staged by John Harwood. 

Philip Alden, broke and a failure in New York, accepts a ride — 
back to his old home town of Lower Falls in a Rolls-Royce 
driven by a chance acquaintance, Dan Mason. Lower Falls, in 
the midst of a boost-the-home-town week, accepts Philip as the 
owner of the Rolls and a New York success. He teeters at the © 
edge of exposure for two acts and then puts through a power- 
plant deal and makes good, especially with Sue Weston. 


BABY MINE 
(12 performances) 


Comedy in three acts by Margaret Mayo. Revived by John 
Tuerk at the 46th Street Theatre, New York, June 9, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


LACT. caine ret arayoaiaterelotrs Wevaler sa isiommercrdlalaiatataleteistarars) stares kis aie Lee Patrick 
Jimmy” Jenks Aes se cctaihas ire tere ere erro eee Roscoe Arbuckle 
Alfred: Mair diyin iwc clie'sabelsiete itera arsteterelotetein eateieleretaltions Humphrey Bogart 
His ‘Secretaryassia: sean nine cee Lene een W. J. Paul 
ASBIC. <b ovis eine eee caer ah biter eee ce Loe Floy La Pointe 
Magpie: O*Klarety sic hous sulcus ee Dee eee Zelma Tiden 


Rosa. Gatti. ociss.c sleivsieies seiee'sie.> oinie peieocinslncicine sineieina mw cOniade 
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UATE wabnes tos Slers sera she san ko cae eee ee M. Tell 

CIA CI MGN RMALELY sea cu os wren ore Oe ee ae eee ea oes oe Wed e eae 

Donzghey.... ween ei sauise tele seeisebiecictcsevesseesnae Jerome Jordan 
Act I.—Zoie’s Sitting-room. Act II and III.—Zoie’s Bedroom. 






Zoie Hardy, having quarreled with her much loved but very 
exacting husband, Alfred, is accused of refusing deliberately to 
accept the obligations of motherhood. To win Alfred back she 
announces her expectations and is thereafter obliged to borrow 
_an infant against the return of her husband. Jimmy Jenks, will- 
ing but dumb, arranges to borrow a baby and finally produces 
_ three, thus creating two hours of confusion and many compli- 
cations. 


THE WOMAN OF BRONZE 
(1 performance) 


_ Drama in three acts by Henry Kistenmaeckers and Eugene 
_ Delard. Adapted from the French by Paul Kester. Revived by 
_\ Murray Phillips at the Lyric Theatre, New York, June 15, 1927. 


Cast of characters— 


MOETCIEKY.« = fans.s:lerer> «0 af5,° Calg nr cyativatage ‘sie lohabstcvene Walter Tietjens 
Maude Randall .- Lucille Morrison 
Bip ya GT: aie epee areca Vetere Ta leeks avole te ciake's (Gs ene laets averalsieiaye a aig Hall Taggart 
BIN chigweeRe CET ctUsrciu-ciers wyeiate-e eigen: eipus, » aceLeisiecele sivleie’e cece iehe ole) eam Carl Young 
Leonard Hunt... Pedro De Cordoba 
Mary Courtney... ...Marion Barney 
Mrs. Graham.... .. Harriet Sterling 
Sylvia Morton... ... Mary Fowler 
Paddy Griggs... -Ralph Morgan 
























Mrs: Randalls ss... . Virginia Chauvenet 
Douglas Graham.... ....Richard Temple 
Dorothy Barker. .......ccsccresencerssccocsessccesers Elma Roiton 
HUAITICS),' cide Nat ols Orel 6.9 = ..Harry Barfoot 
Vivian Hunt... ss. .. Margaret Anglin 
Reginaid Morton....... .Clarence Derwent 
Papa Bonnelli...5.....60 .M. Charles Palazzi 
Gere fiasco e acaisele'n cose ai aie ele 'e/= sialeieie'e a's.» ..-.John Brewster 
Mee Tapia oeieie roe tiais ie oisiaie ailaie dieua sane aea/eiss .Catherine Haydon 


Acts I, II and III.—Loggia of Leonard Hunt’s Studio. 
Staged by Cecil Owen. 


See “Best Plays of 1920-21.” 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


(Prays WuicH ENDED Runs AFTER JUNE 15, 1926) 


Number 
Plays Performances 
Alias the Deacon 277 
At Mrs. Beam’s VY) 
Bride of the Lamb 109 
Cocoanuts, The 377 


478 
360 


Cradle Snatchers, The 
Craig’s Wife 


Earl Carroll’s Vanities 440 


Garrick Gaieties 174 
Geo. White’s Scandals 424 
Girl Friend, The 409 


Grand St. Follies, 1926 53 
Great God Brown 271 
Great Temptations 197 


Half-naked Truth, The 38 


House of Usher 198 
Importance of Being 

Earnest, The 70 
Tolanthe 255 


170 
135 


Kitty’s Kisses 
Kongo 


Number 
Plays Performances 
Laff That Off 390 
Last of Mrs. Cheyney, The 385 
Love in a Mist 118 
Lulu Belle 461 
Merry World, The 85 
Night in Paris, A 335 
One Man’s Woman 158 
One of the Family 238 
Patsy, The 245 
Pomeroy’s Past 94 
Sex 375 
Shanghai Gesture, The 206 
Song of the Flame 219 
Square Crooks 150 
Sunny 517 
Tip Toes 192 
Vagabond King, The 511 


What Every Woman Knows 268 
Wisdom Tooth, The 160 


Note—The number of performances played by each attraction 
during the season of 1926-27 will be found added to the follow- 


ing record of productions. 
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THE BEST PLAYS OF 1926-27 


RE 


PLAYS THAT HAVE RUN OVER 500 PERFORMANCES 
ON BROADWAY 


To June 15, 1927 


Number 
Plays Performances 
Abie’s Irish Rose ...... 2,179 
OMEN oes ops es ws 1,291 
PAE AL 5. wae aces es 867 
The First Year ........ 760 
Seventh Heaven ....... 704 
Wenite Cargo. 2s 25.065. 702 
Pee 0 My Heart ...... 692 
Wast- Is West. ........-. 680 
ROW Cao Aca.) Siajiauatel vsenoyols ae 670 
A Trip to Chinatown ... 657 
Wee Ce ance cack haces 648 
Mee AL DOP vc = oeiws oo om 618 


Number 
Plays Performances 
Student Prince ........ 608 
POMS 60555 = apie 603 
LO) Serpe a see foe 600 
Blossom Time ......... 592 
The Show-off .......... 571 
Dally co. v5. eee 570 
The Music Master ..... 540 
The Boomerang ....... 522 
SUMS: .. So ee ee ee 517 
The Vagabond King .... 511 
Shuffle Along .....- 6s. 's 504 


WHERE AND WHEN THEY WERE BORN 


Par PANE VLA aim <achicis sos wae ASOT AR 2 Sy aces suis pnb eee 1880 
ADNOtte Georges get kas ee cere Hamburg,:Niavo ts Sve 1895 
Abas Mande a t.7. fee ees Salt Lake City, Utah ..:.. 1872 
Adeinide, Ea Pete: 55 eee Cohoes, ANY S55 ste 1890 
Alter, Viola: a0) 2.3.0 eee ssa Huntsville; “Alas 7 meee 1869 
Aines, sober. 260.0 oak cre Harttord Conny ve ee act 1893 
Armes. Winthrop: 20'5... 2.3 Ue tae North Easton, Mass. ..... 1871 
Aneta Margaret «cece ates Ottawa,’ Canmada.o 7. Sc « 1876 
Pape eSE AGS Base c ste fatece es Tengah. Gs ees 1879 
ArpaccuieMachyit "30.1, 2 olen San Antonio, Texas ...... 1866 
Attiss, Georges. Mier et ae London, England ........ 1868 
Aree, UWA a eae cee Hamilton, “Ont? -.'.22t ae 1869 
PPP BI oI lane 5's abelain.a le sigints Syracuses Ne ay > Snes 1880 
PREV AA TONEL SC, aries a0eis hse eon ain London, England ........ 1885 
TEAGOW IU LAI is as ei a ean votes Californian scsiaas iene Core soos 1864 
TOURED OMAN. ctr nn ndigss «cen ee OS Los Angeles, Cal. ........ 1892 
RV Fele come S008 1): ts ae ae aR cP Lafayette; dmdii occas 1887 
Barrie, James Matthew ....... Rirnienmuin, No oBy aii. 6 sus 1860 
Barrymore, Ethel ..... bic ha ote Philadélphia; Par anaes 1879 
Barrymore, John ..... Recaps erate Philadelphia, Bas witiences 1882 
Barrymore, Lionel. sx. sas London; England ..2:d:0, 5 1878 
IBStES, DANONE? otis cemes eee Portland; Ore. on eee 1873 
Bayes UNOra a wusx oo alehe sont Milwaukee, Wis. ......... 1880 
Beda; GEOrge sss occ ass woes San Francisco, Cal.-...... 1873 
Beckley; Beatrice jc ons. cme ns Roedean, England ....... 1885 
pet Gs. cpeinidehion':< « Shascets-¢ POMS oi Uk ate imacntegieaeed 1901 
Beecher, Fame coc avons weak Chicago, Us: ite ce wee 1884 
Belasco, David “cic... Vases San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1862 
Ben-Ami,’ [ache isn. cae aes Minsk, ‘Russia. Anco 1890 
Bennett, Bichardo ssi. sees Cass County, Ind. ....... 1873 
Benneté. Wilda. 1s comen sa tee Asbury: Park oN. Ji oun bess 1894 
Benrimo, J. Harty nc. ce see pvc San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1874 
Bein: Irving: covcigesiin poets Riseiae Gcicies Md. ee 1888 
Bernard, Barney): y) 22s eae Rochester,..N: Vo4.4 sie. 1877 
Berard: ath |.:..cecesieas same Birmingham, England ....1863 
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Hembardt. Sarah. >.<. 3. aiask Paris. .Mrance) ncatce seh ¢ aes 1844 
Peabimeham, Amelia ~.-<......<%. Hickville, Ohio; « occecs «0s 1869 
"Binney, Constance . 1.0.5 o.0<. Philadelphia;> Pace. a sex 1900 
Brackmer, Sidney <.ic-3:. asc 0% Delisuury, IN. Croc cata a 1896 
Pood, ELON TOOK sto 55. « ced: on; sie San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1872 
ead, Mary fae ieee « wie, 908i Detroit, Mich... 90364 ase 1880 
PAOEHOI © TPENE cals ss om sa ele Paris, France =; o.tess ues 1895 
BSN CC® oo ccafs 05 «uch eels Weg 2 ork... caasdes sts Ness 1892 
Ierady, William A; .. 6.6055. San Francisco, Cal ....... 1863 
Breese, Edmund .......-...0. Broakiva, N. Nausee Stee 1871 
Pei, ONAN: j piss: sax ci assists et. foln’s: Ni obey a eis 1871 
Broadhurst, George H. ........ EMgiand:. Seaases va. eae 1866 
BMS UU oi ata. - distinc yeas Dl nsd OUIS 555.2256 duseole tees 1895 
Pemyant, Charles |. scapes mewie.a sis Bngland |... .q22 sos oseats Sk ONO 
Brooks, Virginia Fox ......... INGW.LVO0K 8.23 S28 erates. a 1893 
Iemenanan, Jack . on24. eased Eelang ioe oc sinew aw 1892 
Buchanan, Thompson ........ Louisville, “Kysts sine 3s << 1877 
mre, Billie. cals . 26f<, ewe den arose? Washington, D. C. ....... 1885 
Burton, Frederick ~ 2... 6.8 Podinta ce operas airs era 1871 
feyron, Arthurs. 19 62. vsleci. o's Broollyiy IN« Vier. ists. oa 1872 
MAGIC WORT 6 ste « dia sasusiscsre wale EeCinbureh =... oc sssaailes 9 18384 
ae), Marie: ss. .sisley sles ale Brooklyuis N,V. csasidints se - 1871 
Baator. Fddie. 3 2... - teins’ eai ie Mew otk ix. cafe uate he are 9 1894 
Campbell, Mrs. Patrick ...... FONIANG. 3, sh wei Ep eee 1865 
Rene, FRICKATG. . cas «wad sc0ia Somerville, Mass. ...0.... 1871 
Carlisle, Alexandra .......... Yorkshire, England ...... 1886 
ET AIC ZAR OCT 5 oi js usee oi PRUISSI ACs fecectca 1.3, 472 @ gajeineten 1878 
Carter, Mrs. Leslie. ...:.....++ Lexington. Kye 35 .tesctee 1862 
Catlett, Walter... owt + San Francisco, Cal. <5 :sis:0. 1889 
Cawthorne, Joseph ........... INOWN OF pis since'e< ctiiwnttees 1868 
Chaplin, Charles Spencer ..... Potions be woth t oe Saas 1889 
Chatterton, Ruth «215+. +s*+.'s- Neve, WOE Ks icimsatey, scold aenieas 1893 
erry Canaries aa .s. oye ie eae Bacland aigaicest mperes 1872 
ie EB, cderess nln «a lone oie Washington, D. Con... sce 1892 
Clarke, Marguerite .........- Cincinnati, Olio, 3°. 2x -mats< 1887 
Clite, FH. Cooper 26. fh. 2.nene' Pg law oh 5a. 0:5 aie a eeape es tle 1862 
. Clifford, Kathleen ..........-. Charlottesville, Va. ....... 1887 
Coburn, Charles ....... .n2s+00%% Marcon. Gas... 4’. <amibaree lame 1877 
Coghlan, Gertrude .........-. Pgland |... <: oa4 elute 1879 
Coghlan, Rose .......--+++-: Petersborough, England ...1850 
Cohan, George M. .......++.- Providence, R. 1. ateeis - « 1878 


Cohan, Georgette ........++-- Los Angeles, Cal. ........ 1900 
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Colbert, Claudette“: ois es 2 es Paris (1 ean en eee eee 1905 
Collier; Constance’... 52.5505 Windsor, England ........ 1882 
Collier; William “0. 0e- sew New. Yorks ro 6055s. aes 1866 
Calhnge, “Patricia... so a Dublin; Ireland). 0.72073 1894 
Collins: Jose sc .n sca ee oes London, England ........ 1896 
Conroy, Prank: 225026... esas London, England ........ 1885 
Cooper, Violet Kemble ....... London, England ........ 1890 
Cornell, Katherine .......... Buffalo, Ne Vo sn .)hes 1900 
Corrigan, Emmett 2... .0.5.0% Amsterdam, Holland ..... 1371 
Corthell, “Herbert si C02 eves Boston, “Nass. ss beeen 1875 
Courtenay, William .......... Worcester, Mass. ........ 1875 
Courtleigh, William .......... Guelph, “Ontss (vies ea ee 1869 
Coward Noel sere eee Engen os ect eee eee 1899 
Cis (Ae 3. cs te Gee Boston, Mass, oiys45 2 1887 
Crane, William Hy 5.028 coo. Leicester; Miiss:'--".5 eee 1845 
Craven; «Frank? <5 30. tees Boston, Mass.” ./.', .. 5020 1875 
Crews; Laura Hope- i... San ‘Francisco, Cals... 024 1880 
Crosman; Henrietta sooo os 0% <. « Wheeling, W. Va. ........ 1865 
Crothers “Rachel suo as. Bloomington, “Hi viene 1878 
Cemberland,“jJohn’ cs. Ee St.John, Ni: B; sc ses eee 1880 
Wp ales lane Sas te tole oe ee Birmingham, England ....1861 
Dale, Martgatet™. .o.52. 052 0. 3. Philadelphia, (Pa..co., sate 1880 
HOME ON MoHATIES Ate Ss oo ee England 4.220 eee 1864 
Daly, Arnold 3% Si eae New York \st cc 20tce eee 1875 
Daniel Pranks. vane te eo Dayton, Ohio 5 Pre ae 1860 
Daw, loser eae te eee eee Ogden, Utah. a 1891 
Pay Wann Ae sees . Minneapolis, Minn. ...... 1896 
De Angelis, Jefferson ........ Sada -Francisée, Gal, .°. av 1859 
Deans Wiig. noes as oe esas SN St; Pad, Minnosoi 4 oes 1880 
De Belleville, Frederic ........ Belovne sek eyes eee 1857 
De* Cordoba; Pedro -....... 6.3 New -Yore 20 Sefucecs 1881 
Dickson, Dorothy ............ Kansae- City oso sores cee 1898 
Dillingham, Charles B. ........ Hartford, Conn; v7. 4 1868 
Dinesart; Alay <0 Se Missoula, Mont. ......... 1889 
Ditrichstein, Leo’ 0 ose Temesbar, Hungary ...... 1865 
Disney, Henty Bo weve re eeees Boston, Mass. ........... 1859 
Dodson; joueE ose ese London, England ........ 1857 
Dolly; Rosy. i ea eee ss Hutigary 3 o..  eaee 1892 
Doby; Jennie" S.s.2 Re Hengary se a eae 1892 © 
Donnelly, Dorothy Agnes ..... New Yorks. 08s oe eee 1880 
GRO; Marie oot ac. Pen ee Duncannon, Pa. ......... 1882 


D’Orsay, Lawrence .......... England <)-.o05 ie 1860 
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Dressler, Matie econ vees . Cobourg, Canada......... 1869 
Drew, JOUR Shs OAR Philadelphia, Pa. ........ 1853 
arew, Louise. 1051 cree. New-York: Sou uta viens 1884 
Deuce; Herbert: 560.5. ide. Hnpland ses See ee 1870 
Duncan; tsadora os... oc ees San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1880 
Duncan, “Augustin... 0. fen. San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1873 
Peni, amine 4.3 is ee Res England 05 205% nas 1875 
Dupree, Binnie .).5 5 ee San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1875 
Duse, Hleanora oi. 60. oes Vigerano,; Italy chy. ae 1859 
Dagels, Jeanne ico... 26.550. Kansas City, Mo. ........ 1894 
poames Mare sa33s Kai ose Hartford; Conn,: . 2505. 8. 1896 
Eddinger, Wallace. ..0...22.. New Vork 2s... 57358 ee 1881 
feaesom,s RODEN E86 2. 85 Leo Baltimore, Md... .20<ie% 1868 
iidridge,. Florence o. 22 sses<. Brooklyn, Neos 3s cote 1901 
Piso lary os orl os eee, INGW AY OBIE. s, cue eels 1900 
Elliston, Grace’... 002085 FS. Wheeling, W.Va vosies 36 1881 
Pillinger, Desirée . oc... 055 6.'s Manchesten <F ici i oes cre «3 1895 
Piliet, Gertrude 3 sigs. dn8 6. Rockland, Merz 2.0%. 20s 1874 
Eliott, Maxine oe. ess foe. oe Rockland, Me. so... 243. 1871 
Eliott, William... 6. ch see Boston, -Massss.4 26.5 an 1885 
i 2) SS shel SF ea Philadelphia;=P4e i; 220054 1898 
Eitinge, Julian ovis ceeds Boston, Mass, =. 7220) 1088s, 1883 
imerson, JOhN <.. 0. sc ode ve Sandusky, Ohio .......... 1874 
MSGR ROOD a at cne-ctea'e OSES CR Sydney, Australia ........ 1881 
MWC LOIS. osicn ae vives eres Memphis, Tenn. 50 oss 1885 
Fairbanks, Douglas .......... Wenvyer,- Colo. svete ues 1883 
Parnuin, Dustin... 47606 0 rs Hampton Beach, N. H. ...1874 
Farnum, William ............ Boston, Mass. s./s:0 2.008 1876 
Farrar, Geraldine ............ Melrose, Mass. .......... 1883 
Faversham, William .......... Warwickshire, England ...1868 
CA, AAS: SU sivte tingle weet’ Memphis, ‘Tenn i: 2.02% 1883 
Fenwick, Irene ..........6.. Chicago, “ie set as ae 1887 
Ferguson, Elsie .........0666. New. WOrk: 9.5. Je ¢ ale seen 1883 
Pields; Lewis: . 0.0 ie ene ewes News York: viene. see 1867 
Findlay, Ruth. 0.025. wwii ves New York .........+.... 1897 
Piscner, ANCE. os aeess owe es Indiana ..........0+.04. 1869 
Fisher, Lola... vies s's'0's 0's Chicago, bie) ats Sa 1892 
Fiske, Minnie Maddern ....... New Orleans, La. ..:..... 1867 
Fontanne, Lynn 2.2... 005.664. London, England ........ 1882 
Forbes-Robertson, Sir J. ..--.- London, England ........ 1853 


Foy, Edward Fitzgerald ...... NCW NOE aise: e a 'e!e edie arate: « 1854 
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Frederick, Pauline .......s3.. Boston, Mass, j..0%0:32. jiee 1884 
Mriganza,- Trixie: :. s+ niwdsteee Sos, Cincinnati; Ohio... sisud se 1870 
Brokman, Daniel |... obs tae Sandusky, Obto, -six’s.1 <9 1850 
Fulton, Maude............ asset St; Louis; Mo, | desieslt ee 1883 
Garden, Mary: »«-dccsinapesd sls eens Scotland -.showsthisccews stein 1876 
Gaythorne, Pamela .......... Ragland: sie. eu ethand 2k 1882 
KSeoree, | GtaCe o: . joes lesan als ate Now; York: «0 sree. aoe 1879 
Gillette, William. 4s). ssassued Hartford, Conn, sexi an’ tia 1856 
Gilmore, ranks ¢.'vs0< Gy dace NGM OF eae. eS an oe 1884 
Gillmore, Margalo ........... Bpeland:2. ij dancin: eee 1901 
Gisser. Lulit-.cs taro.& «eae ieee AMegheny;. Pa... «Hani ee 1874 
Gleason, James: j....... siesiae site <0 New Work ..wtisgiciels. ste 1885 
Glendinning, Ernest .......... Ulverston, England ....... 1884 
Gottschalk, Ferdinand ........ London, England ........ 1869 
Riess Fane sea es ee Wee Middlebury;..Vt.. c: Jk wridiek 1883 
Grey, Katherine (i.e. Aten. San Francisco, Cali <22t 1873 
Mockett, james Ks.J ves deed. Wolf Island, Ont. ........ 1869 | 
Pamnes\Kobert<Taht issn deo e. Muncie; Ind... savages wae 1870 
Mate, Louise Closser:*s: .nctonn. Chicago, Uk... sige sees 1872 
Hal, Laura Nelson: .62\s.:..0i! Philadelphja,. Pa.a sae ee 1876 
Pamiuliton. Bale. .omela. scala. Topeka, Kansas ......... 1880 
Hampden, Walter .........%. Brooklyn; N.Y. ie: ee 1879 
Patding elyn ieee. cee Newport tics cd ake 1867 
pias SamwEk. sack ale weciess Néwi York; oj..0,.0ssnene as 1872 
sawtrey Charles: 4:06 35) elke Eton,< Mnpland 's. ves ak 1858 
Paves; Helen. .... woes. ees Washington, D. C. ....... 1900 
Hazzard, oli Bois s)s ieee eh News Verki.. sh. stati eee 1881 
Hedman,! Marthaj0).%.. esha’ Sweden:. io. ltt. eee 
Stegeie | OP. i. aan es nore Austtalia: “us satis see 1879 
Heming Violet ainaci ier Leeds, England ici. arte 1893 
Herhert, Victorcne: alicia Dublin, Ireland ..... rece 1859 
erme, Chrystal. Se. wales? Dorchester, -Massy<ai. it 1883 
Pilfard, Robeth. 2. novia war New eVorkiis 3 aT aie 1857 
Hitchcock, Raymond ......... Aubura;..Ni Wo aeetae ee 1870 
Hodge, William... .....0%. 4 ay Albtom;: NeW... <.\ariee coe 1874 
Hopper, DeWoll +... .'. 2xitnet New York os. aie ole oe 1858 
Hopper, Edna Wallace ....... San. Francisco, Cal... .2 1874 
fralines,Vaylorz.\, ce eae Newark. SSgo., Giethi es 1872 
Howard, Leslielxetoa seed London, England ........ 1890 
Haban, Eileen Son ni), ares Loughrea, Ireland ........ 1895 


EAUH, Glenys eee ee Oe Louisville, ‘Keys is iii ask. 1893 
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Huston, < Walter: ..3557. S02 A DLorontes 468. s. ess 1884 
Hussey, James-.....2. ..00. ChicagOn 53 Fuchs ei en 5 1891 
Illington, Margaret .......... Bloomington, Ill. ........ 1881 
Trving,.Isabel so... 55,005.00 35% Bridgeport, Conn. ........ 1871 
Tewia, Mayo. PO Whitby, Ont.- 2.4.05 22% 1862 
Janis, Hisie=. pct... 000s ees Delawares“Ohio 22-33 1889 
Feel Mare no eee as eas Jersey City,:N. Ja. ae. os 1890 
FOOT AL) a gt oe nos eee Washington, D. C. ....... 1883 
Weane, WOris. 425.444. 8 Pees Michigan= . tie oes 1885 
Keenan, Frank .i0 2.0.05 08% Dubuque dan. ws 5 ards 1858 
Heishtley, Cyril’ ...... 0.0205 New South Wales, Aus. ...1875 
Kemedy, Madge: ......6.0.3%: Chicago; Ul. <.4s%.,"saens a 1890 
ePrice | Mt ae bes Dublin, Ireland. 2..27%-2..-. 1885 
Wer  Geolrey =... insides oe London, England ........ 1895. 
Kershaw, Willette ............ Clifton Heights, Mo. ..... 1890 
$Petay FEssas sae ce eae ee Chicago, Albis, i. seed: 1893 
Wruser; Otto 6. va va Pe eee ‘Poledo- Ohio: 23). le sx <8 1895 
Lackaye, Wilton ...........: MViPeinarcishs Whigs fie a 6 Ws 1862 
Larrimere, Francine .:.......-. RUSSIA acetate doctors ances 1888 
Wee be AGhace: 6 csc oe aes Kansas City, Mo. ........ 1882 
Meander, - Harry: .. 2.00.0. ees es Portobello, England ...... 1870 
Hawtom, Thais... 20.5 oho is Louisville,-Ky. 0 2. if S36 1881 
Lawrence, Gertrude .......... LONGO 5.4 55s ku Go aes 1898 
Lawrence, Margaret .......... Trenton <Ned x Gass aes 1890 
Bean, Cecil aut Ak eeiee eee L) WBAQIS! (25. 55% ote eres ee 1878 
Le Gallienne, Eva ........... London, England ........ 1900 
Levey, Hthel .inn 0050 .0.355 5s San: Francisco, Cali'.=.. a: 1881 
Tews; Ada ow erste ea New: York: 245 Saecev cts 1871 
POpai, StaBley 6. css tee oe Earlsfield, England ....... 1885 
Lewis, Mabel Terry .......... London, England ........ 1872 
Loraine, Robert .........-.-- Paglang! 57 315 Seen 1876 
Vor. Pauline? . 20.6.5. Ss. Hanford, Cal. 264 8 cies 1890 
Porame, Lillian: ..%. <2... = San Francisco, Cal. ......1892 
Lou-Fellegen .... 000+... 2 ee: PLOUA MG Ss). 3. eee ee 1881 
eedgumt, -Alited) 15.4020 % 2.0 Milwaukee, Wis. ........ 1893 
Mack, Andrew ....... Pech ea ae Bostom, Wass. -n.. 4:6 4:00 oc ' 1863 
Mack, Willard ............-- Ontario, Canada ......... 1873 


Mackay, Elsie... .05...4.260- London, England ........ 1894 
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MacKellar,-Helen. .. 4. <iga% Canada Soins na oee wae 1896 
WAAna, AAOUIS. + s.4.s sige sae New “York. gis cameuie «tt 1865 
Mantell, Robert B. .......... Ayrshire, Scotland ....... 1854 
Matinofi, “Fania ..% ..<i.0.aames RRUSSIR ne Sie Feet es pee 1892 
Menyale, Philip 0.3.50 «ates TDWI 6s chee cng OMe 1886 
Marlowe, Julia’... 00). n<dien Caldbeck, England ...... 1870 
Mratthews, As bossa ics a'eo aib cs oe Bridlington, England ..... 1869 
Matthison, Edith Wynne ...... England As: ci4< ekg ates 1875 
Maude, CY ots acs ies pseales London, England ........ 1862 
MelIntyre, “Prank ic... 2exss:685°s Ann Arbor, Mich. ....... 1879 
PCR AG. DEUCE 3a, 66s axa cam IODA ies Fs. 6 an dig d Secs wee 1867 
Meihan, Uhomas ..... hese: Pitisburgh 25 .'s<-..esgeastees 1879 
Melba, Nellie... .2i. dimen et Melbourne, Australia ..... 1866 
WIECH CM MMES «05.152 cheese: «azenn Pneland |. s6:s sneha as nee 1865 
Mercer, Beryk 555). te . medio’ Seville,” Spain 3. ca4s oaks 1882 
Miller: FIenry x tues hess satetets2 London, England ........ 1859 
Maer, VEAL V IN 6 sus: bcosie swiss else Findlay, Obio-: c exgetenas 1898 
Niche AGtaGE, ceo sole esuies Columbus, Ohio: ...2...5 1874 
Wizt 1 TIAIOS) eats soar Budapest: saseecy seins 1891 
Pregees Clara. 225 cic 2 wise tee Omaha; Neb. 3. 4h 1897 
Meee NATTA  ohisp nieensia epee 68 Toronto, Canada ......... 1846 
Mimoey, LAN. sos . +s emaank Rupert, Vit... » ssccteteilinere cane 1860 
Piast, PIGEENCe cc. +550), 5 siscabs AEOV,: NV s 50 Ges ate oa 1888 
Rasiy Maty Ss ccc cel pcisges ATOY Ne Vc. oc remain! 1885 
Wazimova,. Nime. 25 6 sca yh esas Crimea, Russia. si.47.-38 1879 
IWESISEN OANCO 55's oias «sateen Nashville, Tens «..25 suc 1876 
Ciicott, “Ciameey is, ws ss as ects Providence, RR. Fo a5 stances 1862 
O’Neill, Eugene Gladstone ....New York .............. 1888 
Ove, Nance occas oe Oakland, Cal... 2. Aon 1875 
O’Ramey, Georgia .. oes. se i si Mansfield; Ohio ......... 1886 
Painter, Eleanor 63 sc0cs. + waxes SOWA 4". Sass Same lanes 1890 
Bawie, LANOX cose, a bie eH London, England ........ 1872 
Pennington, Ann * ise 2) cicey ink Philadelphia, \Pa.« <+.<s200: 1898 
Pack ford, Mary Ss cto cee kes ROLOILO 157.014 c+ <0 OR eaten 1893 
Post, Guy< Bates: oc, + staked Seattle, Wash: . «5. aceseas 1875 
Powers, James Ty Sess science ye IN We OE secret osm c bee 1862 
Power, Tyrone. 4. dscns eas London, England ........ 1869 
Rambeau, Marjorie .......... San, Francisco, Cal......0.. 1889 


Iacunone, Basil: cet say JonHnnesbure . . honky ee cay 1892 
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iReed, Florence. 61.2603. O25 e Philadelphia, Pa. ......... 1883 
SOBNIC, JAMES assis Ss Ss ct eee Toronto, Canada ........ 1890 
Revelle, Hamilton ........... Gibraltar sou. Beco Resse ccs 1872 
Rickard, Amy. oo s0 Gis seg Boston, Mass sous ees 1880 
Richman, Charles ........60. Chicago; tt a cee 1870 
hang. Dianche es . obi sees Boston, Mass. \.0siion eee s 1876 
Ieee VARCER rc Soc ceo ie we sie ¢ NewVork 35 2y risa cae 1882 
Roperts, Theodore 23005. 2%. San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1861 
PLObsOn. Dia foe. ois ok ais ob otal Australians 5 2s os SoC ace 1868 
Ross, Thomas W. ........-..-. Boston, Mass. ........... 1875 
PCH NOSE. od sok te cn ee ee Beloiam =o sees ccs Po wien cone 1836 
JSC, UR 0 00 ae Ta Liverpool, England ...... 1864 
Peres ye Meat oan os 6 eo oc Clinton, LloWa oo siece¢-sie's ace 1860 
BAYAN MEATY, 5 ip ela pe-n Gran 0 jee INGW.cY OFK Nsrc sae ened ee 1885 
saniderson, Julia. ©. nis06s 6 «a's Springfield, Mass. ....... 1887 
OIEY, JOSEDI:  sipinie + aes wie Salt Lake City 2... 520% 3 4:. 1889 
VOL INV ela ass ue sae ote Ss London, England ........ 1897 
CGM BULLE ica cies « usieie cea 'e Vienna, Austria, ... 2.5 d6s 1879 
POE VERE a eionins cna as, 08s, signe TIONG 3, oie ete tise ee ats 1866 
SAEs, LEMAR, cic crag once ns + anes Brockway, Mich. ........ 1873 
SOCAL V IVICDUC so iersj 4/030 6.550 mei Philadelphia; Pa. ui... 1897 
Selwyn, Edgar ’.............. Cincinnati, Ohio .......-. 1875 
Serrano, Vincent 6... o<0.. sesso. se ING Wie OF KG sens sta 1870 
Sano, FBC i... ans 5 asare inn Cambridge, Mass. ....... 1867 
Shepley, Ruth ... ..s<20-54% INOW. YORK 65 'e7 erece eo mes 1889 
Schildkraut, Joseph .......... Bucharest, Roumania ....1896 
Sherman, Lowell v.60. 0.006 o's San Francisco, Cal. ...... 1885 
Sidney, George ~.. .<- 0+ .02- + Wew -Y Of Kyi .cit tienen cone 1376 
Sitgreaves, Beverly ........-- Charlestoi, “S:..C. 5c... a8 1867 
PE ONCY OUS ota ne og oe rs ecn 28s Cambridgeport, Mass. ....1857 
Sothern, Edward H. .......... New Orleans, La. ........ 1859 
Sone, Uda os neko sey eer PRSUONA Tw nicy eo scdmee 1875 
BEAM GSC oe cords va oft nels o 296 Montreal, Canada ........ 1872 
Starr, Frances ........---+-++0- Oneontac ING VY... sccm cats 1886 
Stevens, Emily ...........+6- NewS Of snc) ease ate 1882 
PONG ETCG 0 hs oc sic 2 aiee ores. Denver. Cel, csc ante cco 1873 
Gudney, Basil ©. acces «aes. ones HBG) 52 fos Deen a eC Se ieagie 2: 1885 
Taliaterro, Edith’ .......+...' INEW: VOR «cade eure woe 1892 
Taliaferro, Mabel ...........- New York i: inci evee eget 1887 
Tanguay, Eva .......--seeee: Middletown, Conn. ....... 1878 


Taylor, Laurette ........+-e-- New YOrkiig, shctie aes. als 1884 
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Wells “Alma. vty: aie eae Newey ork Svs. siyiaraeataes 1892 
Be OUV Eo sid pieieon 3 - raageenie ate Mew -Y 0th os cais Ginsowets sae 1894 
Berry: Witenes shes matergelg Coventry, England ....... 1848 
Thomas, Augustus ........... Sto! Louise Mo. <r iic ok «deeus 1859 
Thomas, John Charles ....... Baltimore, Md.cins iiss scares 1887 
ainhey, Frank ...cin. ss Philadelphia; Pads atah + 1878 
Lobin, Genevieve c.. ac.) sees New NOrk 25 iv iieagak ta 1901 
Pobin, Vivigh<., ect. ec: Base NEW Y Ork ©2425 Bare 5 opsae 1903 
Peler Siculey o.g.,> «cathe Warrensburg, Mo. ........ 1874 
Peevar, N oxiMan-.4c:3%, {rosie Calcutta... 253% atureat es 1877 
PGES. PI NESE | a.s05055, 5,4 Sees Denver, Colo.» <:s casa sae 1890 
Fyndn, Brandon: xs. ikacyae.. Dubling ireland... «itu <dem 1879 
Mrte,, Teenores air. oth ls ates oe New Ulm, Minn. ........ 1897 
Valentine, Grace ............. Indianapolis, Ind. ........ 1892 
WARS AGMGMc.'-. ea cae eae are ere Milan, Italy. F2271.. AoeLeed 
WACLOr, JOSEPHINE S005 40's seed 6 FLUNgaLy <2 Sees 1891 
Wainwright, Marie ........... Philadelphia, \Pa> = oe 1853 
EC 2 TC aa see er aN New York 04 stn, cane 1904 
Wiser, Charlottees a sect vcs nerve Galveston, Texas oad. 1878 
Warheld, David “5 ia.05 «a eee pan “Frariciseo, ‘Calo >. .t.% 1866 
Warwick “RODET Es . ics came Sacramento, “Cat. a. sees 1878 
Wares Prelen oS. ye vee «0 eo San Franchised, Cals ae! 1877 
WN CDET OOS eo cate aralg'g 2 Sins Nein os NCW VO Ake ae seine 1867 
Welford, Dallas... sists. mine Liverpool, England ...... 1874 
Mveptley, EiClete .. o.ba0s ws cme Brookitty SN. We ce ss shectes 1879 
Westtnany NYdia cet cans si aoe White Plains; N.Y. 7. .2i< 1906 
Whiffen, Mrs. Thomas ....... London, England ......... 1845 
Whiteside, Walker ........... Logansport, Ind. ...... ...1869 
WTis0n, Prancis 400s «ote ne eS Philadelphia, Pa. foe 1854 
Witanl SS OPee Sb io sts 0 hs on peters NOW NOS ane tet ee 1888 
Winwood, Estelle ...... oe England: 2 3a50s eeeee ose 1883 
Wig6,¢ t WOMBS OA, ooo cer sin ave Ppa Ric disk. canes ee eee 1865 
AN GOCE OO OW Te os Vere cb wa eae Poladelphia, Paso cee 1886 
Wycherly, Margaret ......... TOAD Bees wes bnighe ae 1883 
Wyndham Olive. veo. es ae Ciiegad: Tl 5s ot ees 1886 
Ryan, “Fito Paee- oe apie te ¢ ae Philadelphia, Pa. sx os «a5 1886 
Peielle, Vlora in... eva hnaenee Constantinople © ...5.ss0. 1885 
Ziepteld, Florenz, Jr. cs.2 iwass Chiese0; Si. owkta tee bane 1867 


NECROLOGY 
June 15, 1926—June 15, 1927 


Alfred Hollingsworth, actor, 52. Prominent in Shakespearean 

Ses on the Pacific coast. Died Glendale, Cal., June 20, 
926. 

Julian Mitchell, stage director, 72. Originally a dancer at 
Niblo’s Gardens. Began directing productions when he was 
20; staged thirteen of the nineteen “Ziegfeld Follies” pro- 
duced during his lifetime. Married to Bessie Clayton, 
dancer, for thirty years. Died Long Branch, N. J., June 24, 
1926. 

Lincoln J. Carter, playwright, 61. Twenty-five years ago promi- 
nent writer of sensational melodramas, including “The Fast 
Mail,” “The Tornado,” “The Heart of Chicago,” “Remem- 
ber the Maine,” etc. Born the day of Lincoln’s assassina- 
tion, named for martyred president. Died at summer home 
near Goshen, Ind., July 13, 1926. 

Roshanara, dancer. Family name Olive Craddock. For many 
years specialized in Eastern dances, organizing her own 
troupe in 1913 and touring America. Died Asheville, N. C., 
July 14, 1926. 

Edouard Durand, actor, 55. For thirty years prominent in 
French-American characterizations. Born France, died Por- 
chester, N. Y., July 31, 1926. 

Harry Harwood, actor, 78. Member of the Daniel Frohman and 
Augustin Daly stock companies and played in support of 
many stars. Born New York City; died Portland, Me., 
August 1, 1926. 

Izrael Zangwill, playwright, 62. Wrote “Children of the Ghetto,” 
“Merely Mary Ann,” “The Serio-comic Governess,” “Nurse 
Marjorie,” “The Melting Pot,” and other plays. Born, Lon- 
don, 1864; died Midhurst, Sussex, England, August 1, 1926. 

William Owens, actor, 63. Played in support of many stars, in- 
cluding Julia Marlowe, Ada Rehan and Lewis Morrison. 
Finished in pictures. Died Chicago, August 20, 1926. 

Ben Welch, comedian. For rey years prominent in vaudeville. 

47 
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Lost his eyesight in 1921, but continued his monologue for 
five years. Died Smithtown, L. I., September 2, 1926. 

George Appleton, manager, 82. For many years manager, first 
for Nat C. Goodwin, later for Maxine Elliott (then Mrs. 
Goodwin). Manager of Maxine Elliott Theatre, New York, 
since its erection. Died New York, September 5, 1926. 

Will H. Deming, actor, 55. Popular light comedian for many 
years, after starting as an usher in Hooley’s theatre, Chi- 
cago, and getting his early training with the Harry O. 
Stubbs’ stock company in Columbus, Ohio. Also an early 
associate of Lincoln J. Carter’s. Died London, England, 
September 13, 1926. 

Frank Norcross, actor, 70. Supported many of the old stars, 
being at one time Fanny Davenport’s leading man. Fin- 
ished in pictures. Died Glendale, Cal., September 13, 1926. 

Joseph Holland, actor, 67. Prominent years ago in Charles Froh- 
man’s companies; afterward starred jointly with his brother, 
E. M. Holland. It was the death of George Holland, father 
of Joseph and E. M., that brought about the naming of 
“The Little Church Around the Corner.” Died New York, 
September 25, 1926. 

Tom Thumb, midget comedian, 84. Famed attraction of cir- 
cuses and museums for sixty years. Family name was 
Darius Adner Alden. Died Los Angeles, Cal., September 24, 
1926. 

Charles B. Hanford, actor, 67. Shakespearean star for many 
years, a contemporary of Frederick Warde, Louis James, 
Helena Modjeska and others. Prominent as Washington, 
D. C., amateur before adopting profession. Died Washing- 
ton, October 16, 1926. 

Lola Fisher, actress, 34. Popular comédienne during last years 
of her career, which started in 1914. Played in “Good Gra- 
cious, Annabelle” and “Be Calm, Camilla,” and was with 
all-star company playing “The Rivals,” her last engagement. 
ae Chicago, 1892. Died Yonkers, N. Y., October 15, 

26. 

Harry Houdini, magician, 54. The successor of Herrmann, Kel- 
lar, etc., and an independent worker for many years, spe- 
cializing in escapes from handcuffs and packing cases. Late 
years devoted much study to the exposure of fake spiritual- 
ists. Born Atkinson, Wis. Family name Weiss. Died De- 
troit, Mich., October 31, 1926. 

James K. Hackett, actor, 57. Prominent figure as star and 
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manager in American theatres for forty years. His first big 
success, “The Prisoner of Zenda.” His last years devoted 
to Shakespearean revivals, notably “Macbeth,” which he 
played in Paris at the invitation of the French government. 
Son of James A. Hackett, born Wolf Island, Ontario, 1869. 
Died Paris, November 8, 1926. 

George Hanlon, acrobat and comedian, 82. A member of the 
Hanlon family, entertainers of a past generation. Died 
New York, November 6, 1926. 

Walter M. Wilson, actor and stage director, 52. Prominent in 
theatre activities and the designer of the Jefferson window 
for “The Little Church Around the Corner.” Died New 
Haven, Conn., November 13, 1926. 

Helena Frederick, prima donna, 44, A member at one time of 
the Bostonian’s organization, later prima donna for many 
musical comedies. Died Beacon, N. Y., November 19, 1926. 

William Beach, actor, 52. An actor from boyhood, and promi- 
nent both in the support of the older stars, and in ‘western 
stock companies. Died Philadelphia, December 1, 1926. 

Charles Ringling, circus man, 64. Sixth of the seven Ringling 
brothers and for years in charge of the firm’s finances. Born 
McGregor, Ia.; died Sarasota, Fla., December 3, 1926. 

Charles Belmont Davis, critic, 60. A writer and brother of Rich- 
ard Harding Davis. Last years devoted to play reviewing 
for the New York Herald-Tribune. Born Philadelphia, Pa.; 
died Asheville, N. C., December 10, 1926. 

Arnold Daly, actor, 52. Began as an office boy for Charles 
Frohman, drifted into acting and established himself when 
he produced Bernard Shaw’s “Candida” and later other Shaw 
dramas. Born Brooklyn, N. Y.; died New York, Janu- 
ary 13, 1927. 

Bruce Edwards, manager, 54. For thirty years general manager 
for Charles Dillingham enterprises. Born Scotland; died 
New York, January 16, 1927. 

Grace Van Studdiford, singer, 54. Sang at the Metropolitan in 
“Martha,” later turned to light opera and was notably suc- 
cessful as the prima donna of DeKoven and Smith’s “The 
Red Feather.” Born Lafayette, Ind.; died Fort Wayne, 
Ind., January 29, 1927. : 

Byron Beasley, actor, 55. For many years prominent as a lead- 
ing man. Was playing in “Howdy, King” in Detroit, when 
he died, January 28, 1927. 

Roi Cooper Megrue, playwright, 43. Author of “Tea for Three,” 
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“Tt Pays to Advertise” (with Walter Hackett); “Under 
Cover,” “Under Fire,” “Her Own Way” and “Among the 
Girls.” Died New York, February 27, 1927. 

Frank C. Egan, producer, 55. Well known for many years on the 
Pacific coast as a teacher and dramatic coach. Produced 
many plays in the Little Theatres, notably “White Collars.” 

- Born Chicago, died Los Angeles, March 5, 1927. 

Harry Montague, author and actor, 83. Old-time composer of 
“Pull Down the Blinds” and other songs. Manager of thea- 
tres in San Francisco and Denver. Died Amityville, L. 1, 
March 20, 1927. f 

James A. Byrne, acrobatic comedian, 59. One of the Byme 
brothers who achieved fame in “Eight Bells,” which they 
played for twenty years. Was later in “Superba.” Born 
Norwich, Conn.; died Camden, N. J., March 19, 1927. 

Thomas Conkey, baritone, 45. Last engagement with the Mu- 
nicipal Opera Company of St. Louis. Died New York, 
April 3, 1927. 

Gilda Leary, actress, 31. Prominent in leading réles after her 
American début in “Daddy Long Legs.” Played in “A 
Prince There Was,’’ “Sandalwood” and “Puppets of Pas- 
sion.” Born England, died New York, April 17, 1927. 

Kitty Morton, actress, 65. Second of the Four Mortons, and 
mother of Clara and Paul Morton. Appeared with one or 
more of the Mortons in vaudeville for forty-six years. Born 
Detroit, Mich.; died New York, April 25, 1927. 

Earl Williams, actor, 44. Prominent in support of many stars 
and in western stock companies. Last fifteen years devoted 
to pictures. Born Sacramento, Cal.; died Hollywood, Cal., 
April 25, 1927. 

George W. Sammis, manager, 72. For years associated with the 
productions of the Shuberts and later with those of A. L. 
Erlanger. Died Sound Beach, Conn., April, 1927. 

Ernest Ball, song writer, 49. Composer of approximately 300 
songs, many of which proved popular. Among them 
“Mother Machree,” “Love Me and the World Is Mine,” 
“Till the Sands of the Desert Grow Cold” and “Let the 
World Go By.” Born Cleveland, Ohio; died Santa Ana, 
Cal., while on tour. 

Bruce McRae, actor, 60. Prominent as leading man for many 
years, playing in support of prominent stars, notably Ethel 
Barrymore. Last engagement with Grace George in “The 
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Legend of Leonora.” Born India, died New York, May 7, 
1927. 

Anna Eva Fay, mind reader and mystic, 64. For years the most 
famous entertainer devoting her psychic powers to vaudeville. 
Became internationally known and had many imitators. 
Retired in 1924. Born Southington, Ohio, died Melrose 
Highlands, Mass., May 12, 1927. 

Sam Bernard, comedian, 64. For fifty years a popular enter- 
tainer playing dialect parts. One of the old Weber and 
Fields stars and later a star in “The Rich Mr. Hoggen- 
heimer,” rewritten finally as “Piggy.” His greatest hits 
were scored in “Friendly Enemies,” with Louis Mann; “The 
Girl from Kay’s,” ‘“The-Casino Girl,” etc. Born Birming- 
ham, England; died on shipboard May 16, 1927. 

Maurice Mouvet, dancer, 40. The first of the cabaret ballroom 
dancers to attract international attention. Frequently ap- 
peared in stage productions, dancing at different times with 
Florence Walton, Joan Sawyer, Barbara Bennett, Lenore 
Hughes and Eleanora Ambrose. Born Switzerland, died 
Lausanne, Switzerland, May 18, 1927. 

James S. Metcalfe, dramatic critic, 68. For many years promi- 
nent in theatre world as critic and essayist. Dramatic edi- 
tor for Life for thirty-one years, latterly with Wall Street 
Journal, Married Elizabeth Tyree, Frohman actress, in 
1904. Born Buffalo, N. Y.; died New York, May 26, 1927. 

Denman Maley, comedian, 50. Played in the Hoyt comedies 
years ago, starting with “A Black Sheep.” Last engagement 
in “The Butter-and-Egg Man.” Born Holyoke, Mass.; died 
Collingswood, N. J., May 22, 1927. 

Robert C. Hilliard, actor, 70. Known for years as the hand. . 
somest, as well as one of the best leading men on the native 
stage. Succeeded Maurice Barrymore as leading man for 
Lily Langtry, playec under the direction of David Belasco, 
and later starred in “A Fool There Was” and ‘The Argyle 
Case.” Played “The Littlest Girl” in vaudeville for years. 
Born New York, died New York, June 6, 1927. 

James Doyle, dancer, 38. Gained prominence in musical com- 
edies as the Doyle half of the Dixon and Doyle team of 
dancers. Several seasons with Fred Stone. Born Lowell, 
Mass.; died New York, June 13, 1927. 
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